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FOREWORD 


When Professor Helson was approached with the suggestion that 
he prepare for this Psychology Series a manuscript on the school^ 
or points of view in psychology, he was not long in making a counter- 
suggestion. It became clear to him, as it must to all thinking psy- 
chologists, that we have passed beyond the school-forming era and 
that lines of affiliation arc no longer clearly drawn. Yet, most of 
the theoretical issues that ga\e rise to schools are always with 
Furthermore, the broadening of psychology, into the fields of learn- 
ing and motivation and the growing emphases upon personality and 
psychotherapy, particularly, have served to multiply those issues. 
At the same time, developments in modern philosophy of science have 
given psychologists new ways of looking at many of the issues. 

Professor TIelsoifs proposal was to approach the subject from 
the frame of reference of fields of psychological investigation and of 
problems and to let the schools speak where they have something to 
offer. It will be seen that, as it turned out, only infrequent reference 
needed to be made to traditional points of view. The development of 
psychology and the growth of issues have left them far behind. 

It was another happy thought of Ur. ITelson’s to have the volume 
written as a symposium His invited authors generally rose to the 
occasion and have written as if they enjoyed their assignments and 
as if they extended their own thinking to meet new requirements. 
It is hoped that these new presentations will scr\e both the science 
and profession of psychology and the students who are preparing 
themselves to join the ranks of psychologists 

1. P. Guilford 
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PREFACE 


There are many books written on many aspects of psychology: 
books on general psychology, abnormal psychology, child psychology, 
tests, history of psychology, experimental psychology, methods and 
measurements in psychology. This book is designed to treat the 
fundamental ideas, concepts, theories and problems which are at the 
center of the chief divisions of the subject Consideration of the 
theoretical foundations of an experimental science, as psychology is 
today, cannot be divorced from concrete facts or basic procedures. 
There is a delicate interplay of fact and theory in the best scientific 
work. Empiricism guided by concepts leads to fruitful theories 
Worthwhile theories lead to concrete data wine* attest their validity 
and bring to light new facts. Hence the reader will find in this book 
on the theoretical foundations of psychology much discussion of . 
facts techniques, methods, and experimental data relevant to theo- 
retical constructs. Since facts and theories must often be seen in the * 
light of their historical antecedents to be understood and evaluated, 
the reader will also find numerous references to history anti schools 
of psychology and important contributions of workers in various 
fields 

In planning this volume tile editor had hoped to have the main 
fields of psychology each represented by at least one chapter, and to 
obtain fairly complete coverage of each field within each chapter 
That this hope has not been fulfilled is not the fault of either the editor 
or the contributors. A subject as vast and variegated as present-day 
psychology cannot be entirely covered, even in its theoretical aspects, 
in a single volume A number of important fields, for example, Indi- 
vidual Differences, had to be omitted entirely, and not all of the 
important concepts have been included in the treatments of the fields 
represented in this book This is due not only to the limitations of 
space, but also to the interests of the editor and of the contributors. 
Each contributor was given carte blanche to organize his field as he 
wished, so long as it served the main purpose of the book. Selection 
w*as therefore inevitable and indeed desirable; who would wish to 
include every idea on a given topic? Figure-ground relationships are 
as important in delineating concepts and theories as they are in per- 
ceiving configurations Although, therefore, complete coverage has 

ix 
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not been obtained either of psychology as a whole or of its particular 
fields, a sufficient amount of material has been presented to give the 
student a head start on many of the basic problems. 

It is hoped that students will find this book of value in deepening 
and broadening their view of present-day psychology. This volume 
should help advanced undergraduate and graduate students of psy- 
chology to achieve some measure of integration of particular fields as 
well as of psychology as a whole. Whether they do this by accepting 
the point of view and organization of the contributors to this volume, 
or by reacting negatively toward particular expositions, is of minor 
importance. Either way the student will make progress and the pur- 
pose of the book will be realized. 

This book should be of value also to the mature psychologist 
in so far as no one individual is able today to keep up with even basic 
considerations in the many fields comprising scientific psychology. 
The mature psychologist, familiar with the best thinking in his own 
field, will welcome, we hope, basic treatments of other fields. 

The editor must first of all acknowledge the splendid co-operation 
of the contributors who, with a minimum of instruction and in most 
cases with no personal meetings or discussions, have succeeded in 
producing a volume fairly homogeneous as to level and type of mate- 
rial. A number of colleagues besides the contributors have helped to 
make the task of editing this volume easier for the editor by read- 
ing certain portions of it, and I am grateful particularly to Ouinn 
McNemar, Evelyn Raskin, David Raah and Pearl Rrctnall Meissner 
on this score. Thanks are also due to the several publishing houses, 
societies and associations who ha\e given permission to include 
quoted material and figures and tables in the book, "file final stages 
of the book, so prosaic but so important, were considerably lightened 
through the help given by Evelyn Raskin and my wife, Lida Hclson, 
with the indices, and by Hannah IL Pell in various ways, espe- 
cially with the preparation of manuscripts I cannot end this preface 
without thanking J. P. Guilford, the general editor of the Van 
Nostrand Psychological Series, who provided the inspiration for this 
undertaking. 

it H. 
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CHAPTER 1 


METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

By Malcolm G. Preston, University of Pennsylvania 
Chapter Summary 

Chapter 1 enumerates and discusses the methods used by psy- 
chologists in creating knowledge The early part of the chapter 
distinguishes between methods used in the formation of hypotheses 
and methods used in the testing of hypotheses. The principles under- 
lying methods of both kinds have very general application; they 
are evident over the various branches of science, as well as the 
various branches of psychology. On this account, the chapter draws 
its illustrations from the sciences generally, and deals to some extent 
with problems in epistemology and the logic of science. This is all 
to the good, since it is well that students of psychology realize the 
essential unity which embraces all of the sciences, as well as the 
several parts of psychology. 

Unity is often created by the existence of common problems 
Among the common problems faced by the scion res, and the various 
branches of psychology, are those which are dm to the necessity 
of defining concepts, to the clarification of what is meant by certain 
crucial concepts, like the concept of definition itself, as well as the 
problems created by the often-mentioned relationships existing among 
the various sciences. In addition arc the problems that come into 
focus when the student reflects upon the definition of the experi- 
mental method, and the emerging realization of the close relation- 
ship which exists between experimental and statistical methods. 
Indeed, it often appears that the relationships between these two 
methods have now’ achieved a status in which it is very difficult to 
define the one without reference to the other. 

Neither the unity of the sciences nor the unity of psychology as a 
science, which are the central themes of the chapter, are clearly 
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apparent on the surface of things. The obvious differences in con- 
cepts and subject matter, which are so characteristic of knowledge, 
as it relates to the atom and, to man, are very compelling. 


Knowledge and Methods 


Authority Is No Defense to Serious Criticism of a Psycho- 
logical Theory. — Certain kinds of defenses ordinarily count little 
against serious criticisms of a psychological theory. For example, 
the argument that certain facts or conclusions or theories have been 
accepted by authority, while usually accepted as a strong argument 
by the general public, or by beginning students, is not regarded as 
being relevant where the criticism goes to the basis of a scientific 
theory. In such a context, argument on the basis of authority has 
merely a historical significance. It reveals who formed the conclu- 
sion; it does not reveal the essential matter, namely, the grounds 
upon which it was held. 

A special form of defense to criticism on the basis of authority 
is the resort to special experience. This kind of defense is often 
encountered when questions are raised in areas where methods arc 
relatively unstandardized, or in which the materials are so remote 
that the observations cannot be repeated. For example, in the early 
days of clinical psychology, methods were in a relatively primitive 
state of development, and theory was necessarily based upon con- 
clusions formed from purely qualitati\e observations made over a 
series of cases by an experienced clinical psjchologist. Often it was 
based on what the clinical psychologist called a “typical case” The 
general inaccessibility of the materials of the cultural anthropologist 
resulted, in the same way, in weight sometimes being attached to the 
experience of the observer in the early days of that science . 1 But, 
however necessary to the making of a beginning in a new area of 
knowledge, or to the suggestion of new hypotheses which are worthy 
of careful investigation, special experience is, like authorjty, a weak 
answer to a criticism of a scientific conclusion. 


1 For an account of the objectivity of methods in 

see Mead, 1946. 


modern cultural Anthropology, 
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Serious Criticism Is Answered by an Analysis of Methods. — 
lhe strongest criticisms which can be made of a scientific theory 
are those which attack the methods used, either in the development 
of the theory, or in its testing. Such criticisms, when successful, 
show inconsistency at one or more of four levels. These are: (1) 
the definition of the concepts, (2) the logic with which such con- 
cepts are used, (3) the suitability of the test of the theory to the 
requirements of the theory, and (4) the conduct of the test of the 
theory. It follows that the best defense against such criticism is the 
searching analysis of the methods used at each of thi se four levels. 
Scientists recognize this fact by devoting great energies to the study 
of the properties of such methods, the range of conditions under 
which they are applicable, the special limitations to which they are 
subject, and the extent to which knowledge is a function of the 
method . . . J No doubt much of the achievement of modern sci- 
ence. and much of its enormous prestige, is due to this incessant 
preoccupation with the methods by means of which scientific knowl- 
edge is made. 

Criticisms of Methods Possess Various Degrees of Gen- 
erality. — Criticisms of theories which arc based on an analysis of 
the methods used possess various degrees of generalitj. Least gen- 
eral are criticisms of the conduct of the test of the theory. Such 
criticisms are leveled at the techniques which have been used in the 
determination of the facts that test the theory, and hence they hold 
for only a narrow' class of experiments. For c\a.: pie. theories con- 
cerned with the PGR (the psychogalvanic response) and the mus- 
cle-action potential have sometimes been attacked (Woodworth 
1038) by such criticism. The determination of the PGR and the 
muscle-action potentials is subject to difficulties of various kinds, 
most of which reflect the essential difficulty in the measuring of 
electrical quantities (like resistance) in the cutaneous or subcutan- 
eous tissues, under known conditions. Another illustration of this 
principle is found iti the debate that ensued during the early years 
of the study of the electrical potent' a Is of the auditor) nerve (Bor- 
ing, 1942), over the question whether the quantities under observa- 
tion were to be referred to the auditory nerve or to the cochlea. The 
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issue was serious, since its determination had a bearing upon impor- 
tant theories of the neurological basis of audition, but, again, it 
affected only experiments in a narrow class. 

Somewhat more general than a criticism of technique, but still 
of the same kind, is a criticism of the applicability of an experiment 
to a proposed theory. Such a criticism may show that the facts as 
reported may be placed in more than one context, the investigation 
failing to distinguish between the contexts. For example (Stone, 
1929, 1; 1929, 2), it is known that rats of different ages require 
diets of different quantities, the younger rats requiring larger diets 
to maintain normal weight and acthity. In experiments upon the 
effects of age upon learning ability, it is essential to the success of 
the experiment that the animals be maintained upon a diet care- 
fully calculated to produce an equal strength of the hunger drive 
in rats of all ages. It is fatal to this requirement if all rats are fed 
the same diet. If the diet is substandard for young growing rats, 
it may in all likelihood be above standard for old rats; if it is sub- 
standard for old rats, it v\ ill evoke much stronger hunger drives in 
the young animals. Experiments on the effect of age upon learning 
in which young and old animals are maintained on the same diet have 
been criticized successfully by showing that their results are as 
relevant to the study of the physiological dmes, as they are to the 
study of age and learning. 

At the other extreme of generality, in the kind of criticism which 
can lie applied to psychological theories, are attacks on the concepts 
used in the investigation. Such criticism has a general impact ; it 
attacks the structure in which the facts are embedded, rather than 
the facts themselves. For example, auditory theorists (VVever and 
J?ray, 1933) raise the question whether measurements of electrical 
processes in the cochlea or in the auditory nerve throw light upon 
hearing, when by hearing we mean the perception of sound Such 
a question becomes crucial, for example, when we wish tb determine 
whether an insect can hear high pitches using only <jata on the 
action potentials taken off the auditory nerve. 

Methods Are of Two Kinds. — The foregoing discussion sug- 
gests that a more fundamental distinction can be made ajuong meth- 
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ods which lead to scientific knowledge than the distinction which 
has to do with the generality of their applicability. Methods are 
evidently used in determining questions of fact. Such methods are 
called techniques as they become more and more specific in their 
applicability. But methods arc also used in the activity involved in 
choosing and framing the questions which, if not asked explicitly, 
are asked implicitly whenever a fact is determined. Such methods 
have to do with the development of hypotheses. Since they have to 
do with the definition of knowledge itself, we must expect to have 
to deal with problems in philosophy, particularly those parts of 
philosophy called epistemology and the logic of science, as well as 
problems in science, in general, and in psychology, in particular, if 
we are to make a complete survey of the methods that lead to psy- 
chological knowledge. 

From the Point of View of the Scientist, What Is Meant 
by Knowledge? — The scientist must distinguish knowledge from 
perception. Perception refers to the impression that is formed b\ 
the organism on the basis of the various energies to which it is 
exposed. All students of perception are in agreement that it has to 
do with appearances. Knowledge goes beyond perception in that it! 
detects uniformities that escape the processes of perception, and dis-» 
closes differences where perception reports identities. On this ac- 
count it is often said that knowledge has to do with realities. Impor- 
tant properties of knowledge are: ( 1 ) While i* is created hv a 
scientist, it must be independent of the scienti^. This property 
suggests a corollary: anything which purports to be knowledge is 
verifiable by someone other than its discoverer. (2) Knowledge! 
always depends upon systematic observation as contrasted to casual j 
observation. (3) Knowledge possesses a degree of logical organi- 
zation, and in this organization, concepts play a central role. These 
concepts pass by different names. Sometimes they are referred to 
as concepts and sometimes as logical constructs. (4) As knowledge 
has accumulated, its organization has given rise to the conception 
of “a model of nature." 

Since the time of Kant it has been very common among philoso- 
. phers and scientists (many of whom, it must be admitted, do not 
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agree as to what is meant by such fundamental concepts as appear- 
ance and reality) to distinguish between nature as it may exist, and 
that organized conception of nature which, reflected in the work 
of scientists of all fields, has come to be known as “our model of 
nature.” It may be very surprising to realize the implications of 
the preceding sentence. If nature as it really exists must be distin- 
guished from our organized conception of nature, clearly science must 
answer whether the methods of science are capable of drawing a 
final model. And, of more practical importance, if we make the 
distinction between nature as it may exist, and organized concep- 
tions of nature, this implies an endless competition among con- 
ceptions. As to the first conclusion, science and philosophy are in 
general united in the conviction that science will produce no final 
model. As to the second conclusion, science in general, and psy- 
chology in particular, offer many illustrations of competing con- 
ceptions. Physics offers the competition between the Ptolemaic and 
Copernican theories, as well as that between the Newtonian and 
Einsteinian theories. Psychology offers the competition between the 
learning theories of Thorndike and Hull, on the one side, with those 
of Koehler and Wertheimer on the other. 

Different “models of nature” often depend upon differences in 
fundamental conceptions as to the character of the natural universe. 
Perhaps the most striking distinction exists between those who 
believe that there is one natural universe and those who believe that 
there are two natural universes Those who believe that there is 
one natural universe are called monists, and those who believe that 
there are two natural unhorses are called dualists. Dualists distin- 
guish between the physical universe on the one side, and the psycho- 
logical universe on the other. The most common distinction made 
by the dualists is the distinction between mind and body. If such 
a distinction is made, an important problem is thereby created — 
namely, the problem of accounting for the apparent Relationship 
between mind and matter. This problem takes many ftorms. It is 
raised, for example, whenever a question is asked as tofthe precise 
dependence existing between events in the physical universe, and 
events in our conscious response to stimulation by energy from that 
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universe, ft is also raised whenever a question is asked as to how 
events in the nervous system are to he regarded as being related to 
psychological processes, of which the conscious processes are per- 
haps the best example. 

lhe monists do not escape serious questions by their denial of 
the dualistic position. Those of them who are materialists have 
had to grapple with the problem as to how life and consciousness are 
to be placed in their model of a monistic universe. They have offered 
various solutions. Some have denied the existence of life and 
consciousness as events which are capable of scientific investigation 
(Watson, 1 () 24). Others have endeavored to show that a change 
in the method of defining is necessary whenever we raise questions 
of a biological or psychological nature (Singer, 1924). 

Postulates Play a Significant Role in Structuring Models 
of the Universe. — The student may well wonder how one can take 
a position on a question which appears to be a question of fact with- 
out having the facts available Nevertheless, such positions must 
he taken if any progress is to he made. All scientific work is based 
on elements which are taken for granted as well as elements of 
knowledge. When an assertion is made on the basis of faith it is* 
called a pistillate. It may be accepted because it is self-evident, or 
because its contrary is unthinkable. It may also be accepted pro- 
visionally. as a mere working basis. The important role played by 
postulates in structuring models of the universe is seen clearly in 
the physical sciences as a result ot certain developments in pure 
mathematics and in physics. Conventional algebra (Birkhoff and 
Maclaine, 1946) is based on several postulates of which one is the 
well-known commutative law which states that the sum or product 
of two numbers is the same no matter what the order in which they 
enter the operation. However strange it may seem, we now know 
that other algebras ate possible in which the commutative law does 
not hold. One such algebra, the algebra of matrices, is used exten- 
sively by psychologists in the study of ability, personality, and 
attitudes. 

Postulates have a history of implicitness; they are not always v 
made explicit, and often an extraordinary intellect is required to 
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detect their existence (Wertheimer, 1945), and hence to submit 
them to rational analysis. Such have been the intellects in mathe- 
matics who have perceived the possibility of challenging such pos- 
tulates as the axiom of parallels and the commutative law, and such 
an intellect was Albert Einstein, who first perceived that velocities 
of particles which are moving in uni\erses which themselves are 
moving cannot be obtained by simple addition of the constituent 
velocities. As a consequence of the long tradition in the history of 
mathematics, as well as the work of Einstein, all science has learned 
that postulates must be made explicit. Psychology is no exception 
to this rule. Prominent among contemporary theorists who have 
paid close attention to the explicitness of postulates is Clark Hull, 
who has developed a theory of learning in which an effort has been 
made to use no postulates unless they were explicit. 

/ Some postulates have all the properties of a definition (Church- 
man, 1948 ) ; such a postulate is the celebrated fifth axiom of Euclid 
which states that the corresponding angles formed by the inter- 
section of a transversal with parallel lines are equal Other postulates 
'have an experimental basis; they are capable of being tested and 
may be accepted or rejected on the basis of the test. Such postulates 
are often called assumptions. Wherever thev are present in the 
design of a procedure w'hich purports to pro\ ide a test of a theory, 
provision should be made for the accumulation of evidence so that 
an opinion can be formed as to whether or not they are justifiable. 
A common assumption made in many kinds of experimental work 
is that the sample of subjects to be used in the investigation conforms 
to some well-established principle It may be assumed that they 
follow the normal distribution curve, or that regression equations 
calculated from data which they furnish will be linear equations. 
Such assumptions should not only be made explicit, but experiments 
should also be formulated in such a way as to make express pro- 
vision for their testing. , 

Some Knowledge Is Systematic; It Stands in ^ Defined 
Relation to Other Knowledge. Some Knowledge [Is Unsys- 
tematic; It Is Unrelated to Other Knowledge.— No matter 
whether he is a monist of a dualist, within the limits of t lie universe 
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in which the scientist works, his motive, as a scientist, is not only 
to acquire but it is also to organize his knowledge in order to provide 
an intelligible account of the events which occur in that universe. 
In the process of developing this intelligible account, given bits of 
knowledge play very different functions depending upon the condi- 
tion of the structure into which they are fitted. Occasionally a single 
observation is made which is seen to fit into organized knowledge 
only in such a way as to require a reorganization of existing theory. 
Such observations stand out as landmarks in the history of scientific 
knowledge. The same amount of work put into another bit of knowl- 
edge may do nothing more than settle the immediate question to 
which the investigative work was directed. 

The physical sciences are well advanced, so that at the present 
time it is possible to offer many illustrations of instances in which 
the determination of a single fact— for example, the extent of the 
displacement of the image on a photographic negative — has been 
sufficient to cause a rexolution in our conception of physical nature 
Psychology is not yet sufficiently advanced to offer many illustra- 
tions of this fact, but it is not without such landmarks. 

In 1^12 Wertheimer showed that subjects reported movement if 
stationary lines were presented in alternation, with intervals of 
approximately 60 milliseconds separating the successive exposures 
(Wertheimer, 1°12). Such movement is well known today as “ap- 
parent movement” and forms the basis of the movement seen in 
motion pictures. In l u 12 the dominant view in ike field of percep- 
tion rested on the assumption that the data of pei option consisted 
in sensory elements These sensory elements were believed to be 
aroused by various forms of physical energy. Wertheimer demon- 
strated that the movement generated in his experiment had no 
counteqiart among the sensory elements nor in the distribution of 
the stimulus energies. His facts could not be fitted into the existing 
theory of perception ; hence a general reconstruction of that theory 
was required. The new theory of perception in turn affected the 
structure of theories of memory, thinking, judgment, and action, 
largely by provoking the definition novel concepts, £>o that forty 
years afterward, \\ erthciiuer’s original work looms up as an impor- 
tant landmark in scientific history. 
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The Creation of Systematic Knowledge Has Often Been 
Related to the Hierarchical Order of the Sciences. — No matter 

how wc approach the sciences, it is evident that they are not isolated 
attempts to understand unrelated aspects of nature. They stand in 
definite relationships to each other. In a fundamental position are 
mathematics and physics. Sometimes this position is assigned them 
because mathematical and physical techniques are very widely used. 
There is, however, another sense in which these two branches of 
knowledge are more basic than others Many scientists believe that 
the fundament. tl concepts of the remaining sciences will, under suf- 
ficiently intensive investigation, be shown to l)e nothing more than 
complex functions of mathematical and physical concepts. A classic 
illustration of a realization of this belief is the demonstration that 
the temperature of a substance is the mean velocity of its molecules. 

It is a peculiarity, however, of some of the sciences, that they 
use concepts which cannot, at least as \et. he stated in the concepts 
of these basic sciences Biology uses the concept of life, and psy- 
chology uses the concept of behavior, neithei of w r hich has been 
defined successfully as functions of the variables of physics and 
mathematics. 

Those psychologists who deal with a psychological problem in 
such a way as to explain their facts by showing them u> be a func- 
tion of law r s, which themselves are in some known relationship to 
physical law's, are known as reductionists The reductionists have 
been very prominent in certain of the fields of psychology, notably 
action, perception, and learning. For example, in the study of 
perception, Boring (1933) has attempted to relate intensity, quality, 
extensity, and duration of experience to well defined properties of 
the physicochemical operation of the various sections of the nervous 
system. In the field of physiological psychology, much work (Ful- 
ton, 1943) has gone into the study of the dependence of coordinated 
action upon the properties of nerve tissue, synaptic connections 
between nerves, and muscle tissue. Some of this wor|c has been 
very noteworthy because it has succeeded in showing thfct reactions 
which appear on the surface to be highly psychological, i.e,, they 
are fluidly adaptive, appearing on the surface to be aj product of 
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reflective thinking or at least to he motivated, are, as a matter of 
fact, a consequence of relatively simple properties of nerve and muscle 
tissue. Much of the study of unlearned behavior (instinctive be- 
havior, as it is sometimes called), particularly in the invertebrates, 
has lent support to the reductionist's principle. 

Another viewpoint on the status of the concepts of psychology 
holds that, while such concepts must be consistent with the concepts 
of other more basic sciences, they need not necessarily be reducible 
to them. Such a view supposes that nature can he discussed in more 
than one universe of discourse and that questions which are mean- 
ingful in one universe will be meaningless in another. This view 
finds support in the view taken by the logician who points out that 
it is possible to raise questions concerning a class of objects which 
are highly meaningful when referred to the function of the class as 
a whole, but which are meaningless when raised in connection with 
the mechanical properties of any single member of the class. Such 
questions have to do with the extent to which the members of the 
class realize their function (Churchman, 1948). For example, if 
we consider a class composed of watches, grandfather's clocks, sun- 
dials, and ringed candles ( a class of instruments known as time- 
pieces), one can raise questions of tact about the class as a whole 
which can be answered only by specification of the conditions under 
which the members of the class are to be observed. One such ques- 
tion is "Are expensive timepieces good timepieces?" The answer 
to this question cannot l>c given untd the function of the timepiece 
is specified. If the watch is a present for a small > >y it will some- 
times turn out that the expensive timepiece is not the good timepiece. 
It appears that the same class object may be either a good or a poor 
timepiece depending on external circumstances. 

It follows that statements about members of functional classes 
have a certain indeterminacy, the indeterminacy being an essential 
characteristic of the statements. This kind of indeterminacy is dif- 
ferent from the celebrated indeterminacy associated with the name 
of Heisenberg. The Heisenberg principle of indeterminacy, which 
caused a tremendous revolution in tl* thinking of physicists, states 
that in the case of certain particles it is impossible to determine both 
position and velocity simultaneously because of the effect upon the 
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particle exerted by the photon of light by means of which the obser- 
vation is made possible. The indeterminacy of radical empiricism, 
on the other hand, is due to the fact that its questions deal with 
systems in which statements are made about objects in a class where 
the class is defined in the light of its function and purpose. If any 
aspect of an experimental situation is indeterminate, it follows that 
such situations must be studied by statistical methods. 

The Concepts of the Nonreductionists. — Reductionists regard 
the important objective of their science to he the explanation of their 
data in the language of sciences of a more fundamental character. 
This view' may be held so strongly as to exclude any other kind of 
work as being scientific in nature. On the other hand, there are 
psychologists who while agreeing that psychological theory cannot 
violate the conceptions of the more fundamental sciences, are still 
little concerned about the precise relationships of their concepts to 
the concepts of the fundamental sciences Such people, of whom 
Kurt Lew in is a good example, believe that the most fruitful mission 
which psychology can accept is the working out of the relationships 
of the concepts within the science (Lewin, 1*138) , without regard 
to whether they will or will not ultimately reduce to the concepts 
of other sciences With such different views present among psy- 
chological theorists, it is not surprising that students of psychology 
become confused by the differences m the types of theories with which 
psychology abounds. Some of this confusion can be reduced by 
considering the theoretical structure of existing psychology as lying 
in a two dimensional space. V\ bile it does not always hold true, it 
is often the case that examination of relationships through the verti- 
cal dimension of this structure implies the reductionist type of theory, 
while examination of the relationships over the horizontal dimension 
implies the nonreductionist type of theory. It is certainly true that 
both types of theorist define their task as the investigation of the 
functional relationships existing among their concepts. 

Reductioni&m in the Social Sciences.— In his analysis of the 
economics of consumption, Vcblcn notes the universal tendency for 
social classes to emerge in which great stress is placed upon thc t 
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consumption of goods according to the code that much is to be 
consumed toward no useful economic end (Yeblen, 1934). Such 
classes consume conspicuously, and the evidence of the fact that 
the consumption is directed toward no useful economic end can be 
seen in dress, eating and drinking, architecture, the use of leisure, 
the material accompaniments of religious ritual, and many other 
aspects of social living. In the course of his development of the 
problem of conspicuous consumption, Veblen dealt with the problem 
of the origin of such a phenomenon. He believed that it had a psy- 
chological origin, that in fact it was a consequence of individual 
differences among the members of the human race in the strength 
of certain instincts, in particular the predatory instinct. This use 
of psychological concepts to explain an economic phenomenon illus- 
trates reductionism at a level in the structure of the sciences higher 
than that usually assigned to psychology. As is true w ith psycholo- 
gists, the social scientists are affected by the anxieties associated 
with the problem of reductionism Tile political scientists, econ- 
omists, and the sociologists are concerned as to whether all of their 
problems will be sohed when they have accounted for social insti- 
tutions by giving an accurate account of the behavior of people rela- 
tive to those institutions. Many of the social scientists are, like 
Yeblen, reductionists; some however, fewer in number than those 
in the reductionist camp, are governed by the conclusion that the 
phenomena of the social sciences must always stand in a consistent 
relationship with the facts of psychology, but that some questions, 
peculiar to their own field, can be answered onl> by showing the 
interrelationships of concepts in the field and not by attempting a 
reduction to the concepts of psychology. 

Operationism and the Definition of Concepts.— Related to 
the question of reductionism is the question of what is meant by the 
definition of a concept The fundamental concepis of physics are 
usually said to be time, space, mass, and energy. Since the work of 
Einstein, it has been recognized that mass and energy are equivalent, 
andjhat a satisfactory account can be given of the physical universe 
if m&tsurement is made of three quantities, i.e., distance, time, and 
either mass or energy. These quantities are often said to be unde- 
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fined quantities, in the sense that they cannot be expressed as func- 
tions of any other quantity. 

Any observations in which these quantities enter must of neces- 
sity be expressed in a unit, and in all three cases the conventional 
unit is arbitrary, it being well-known that the unit of distance is a 
certain separation on a platinum bar maintained at a certain place, 
etc. While it has been conventional to suppose that we can define 
such a thing as distance as depending ultimately upon the separation 
existing on a certain platinum bar, questions arise whenever dis- 
tance is determined in two different ways. For example, distance 
may be determined by laying a ruler along an object, or by the 
process of triangulation, in the case of which the distance is a certain 
function of a measured angle. Whenever two measurements of this 
kind do not agree, the practical question arises as to the importance 
of the disagreement. A consideration of this practical question 
leads ultimately to a very fundamental question, namely: Can the 
concept distance be given unique definition ? 

An influential view in this matter was developed by Bridgman, 
who has remarked that the operations carried out in the making of 
a measurement are all that we have to support an assertion as to 
the meaning of the measurement On this argument, he has devel- 
oped his theory of operational definition, which asserts that the 
definition of a concept is given by an account of the operations 
involved in the making of a relevant observation. According to 
such a view, there is not one definition of distance (Bridgman, 
1945), but there are as many definitions as there are methods of 
measuring distance. Hence there is triangulated distance as well 
as ship’s-log distance, tape-measure distance, speedometer distance, 
etc. 


It is very easy to see that differences in these distances in any 
given case may be due to the presence of constant errors in the 
measurements. For example, speedometer distance in, a certain 
case may be suspect if we discover that the diameter of the tire on 
the automobile is less than the diameter specified by the jerson who 
constructed the speedometer. However, there is still tie problem 
as to the grounds on which we will conclude that two definitions of 
distance are equivalent (Israel, 1945) when we suspect |that a dif- 
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ference between measures is due to random as against constant 
errors. Such differences between measurements will always exist ; 
for this reason the question is not idle. It has also been noted that 
the adoption of operational definition does not rid science of abso- 
lutes completely, since such a step leaves the definition of an operation 
unstated (Israel, 1945). 

Whatever our views on the identification of the operations with 
the definition, it is generally agreed that no definition is meaningful 
unless first one can find objects or classes of objects required for 
the use of the definition, and second, can carry out the necessary 
operations for the study of the objects or classes (Feigl, 1945). In 
other words, no question is a question of fact unless it can be an- 
swered by the use of specified opeiations or, as it has been put by 
Singer (Singer, 1930), by an experiment. 

Experimental Variables Are Either Dependent or Inde- 
pendent Variables. — Irrespective of whether an investigator is a 
reductionist or a nonreductionist, or whether or not he believes that 
operations define concepts, the testing of his theory always requires 
him to see whether a given event is affected bv a change in the 
conditions under which he observes * f . The experimental condition 
which is often changed at the experimenter's will is usually called 
the independent variable. The event which is studied as the inde- 
pendent variable changes is usualh called the dependent variable. 
No matter whether the independent variable changes continuously, 
stepwise or hy qualitative \ariation, ur whether the dependent vari- 
able changes in any one of these three ways, cam ul analysis of any 
experimental test of a theon will always permit the construction of 
a graph in which a geometric interpretation can be given to the 
results of the imestigation. On such graphs, it is conventional to 
have the dependent variable on the ordinate, and the independent 
variable on the abscissa. 

These independent variables are frequently defined in the physi- 
cal universe. Thus, perceived auditory intensity is often reported as 
a function of sound pressure (Wever, 1948), as is perceived bright- 
ness as a function of luminous flu .» per square meter of reflecting 
surface (Woodworth, 1938). In the study of learning, change in 
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behavior is reported as a function of number of repetitions or of 
exposure time or of number of reinforcements. Dependent variables 
are also often defined in the physical universe. Thus amount of 
contraction of a muscle (measured in millimeters) will be the 
dependent variable in a conditioning experiment, while reaction- 
time, measured in milliseconds, w'ill he the dependent variable in an 
experiment on preparatory set. 

Some Dependent Variables Are Called “Intervening Vari- 
ables.” — The dependent variables which we have described in the 
last paragraph all have the property of being directly accessible to 
observation and measurement. Science also uses dependent vari- 
ables which are not directly accessible to observation, but which 
must be studied by indirection. In psychology such variables include 
habit strength as defined and studied by Hull (Hull, 1943), “g” 
as defined and studied by Spearman (Spearman. 1937), inhibition 
as defined and studied by Pavlov (Ililgard and Marquis, 1940), 
and psychological force as defined and studied by Lewin (Lcwin, 
1938). Such variables are often called “intervening variables” 
because they are presumed to exist, in a logical sense, between the 
observable independent and dependent variables. 

In psychology, the intervening variable can be known only by 
study of the behavior of the organism, and on thafr-account it is 
often said that such variables are defined on the basis of behavior. 
They often become necessary in order to account for disparity 
between the conditions of stimulation on the one side, and the char- 
acter of the response on the other side. In certain cases, this amounts 
to taking account of the fact that response is not a linear function of 
stimulation. Thus Lewin (Lewin, 1938) points out: 


"One reason for this roundabout route in scientific thinking is 
that rather small apparent differences can be representative of 
important dynamical differences (and vice versa) and that a 
change of dynamical facts in one direction does not necessarily 
lesld to a change in the same direction in the resulting s ymptoms. 
For instance, a jj)ight degree of anger might express its elf openly 
with relative ease. However, an increase of intensity of anger 
usually leads, not to an increase of anger expressions, but to a 
quieting down.” 
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Intervening variables are not measured in the centimeter-gram- 
second system, although knowledge about them does flow from such 
measurements. Hull, for example, makes a first approximation to 
a definition of his unit of habit strength (the hab) (Hull, 1943) 
by considering the increase in habit strength associated with an 
increase in the number of reinforcements under the circumstance 
that the two quantities are related by a simple growth function. 
Growth functions have the property that the rate of increase in the 
dependent variable is proportional to the magnitude of the other 
variable. Hull uses a growth function in which the proportionality 
is such that the larger the number of reinforcements, the smaller 
the increment in habit strength which is due to an additional rein- 
forcement. Anyone who studies factors associated with habit 
strength, therefore, must base his conclusions upon observations 
on the number of reinforcements, or some othtr correlated depend- 
ent variable or combination of dependent variables, which are accessi- 
ble to observation either as measurements or counts. 

Some theorists use intervening variables as if they denote states 
in the nervous system, which in the present state of our knowledge, 
cannot be investigated directly. Hull believes that the habit whose 
strength is measured by the hab exists as an invisible condition 
of the nervous system. Spearman was somewhat less confident of 
the physiological status of his “g,” but conjectured that intelligence 
(denoted by his "g”) was a central limited quantity of nervous 
energy which could be diverted into various specific channels. Pav- 
lov, on the other hand, was confident that his conceptualized inhibi- 
tion found its proper locus in the nervous system itself. Other 
theorists who use intervening variables either have little interest in 
such denotations or believe that they are meaningless. Tolman, for 
example, states that our foremost effort as psychologists must be 
devoted to the collecting and ordering of molar behavior facts as 
such, a task which can be performed in relative ignorance of both 
physiology and neurology (Tolman, 1932). Lewin in his discussion 
of psychological forces sees no need to raise any question as to the 
physiological basis of his forces. They are justified, he states (Lew in, 
1938 ), if the logical-mathematical properties of the intervening 
variable are clear, and if means exist by which one can determine 
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in a concrete case, whether or not they exist, i.e., if they are opera- 
tionally defined. 

Intervening Variables May Be Used as Independent Vari- 
ables. — Once Lewin’s two criteria are met. no harrier exists which 
prevents the formulation of investigations in which definable aspects 
of behavior are investigated as functions of a given intervening 
variable. In such experiments the independent variable is an inter- 
vening variable. Such investigations are found among the reduction- 
ists as well as the nonreductionists. Hull, for example, has been 
interested in the factors which are responsible for the production 
of reaction potential (Hull, 1943), an intervening variable which 
denotes a “reaction-tendency ’’ Among these factors (these are the 
independent variables) he chooses habit strength (as reflected by 
number of reinforcements used to establish the habit) and strength 
of drive (as reflected by the length of time during which the organism 
has been denied a relevant satisfaction, such as food or sex. Since 
the dependent variable (reaction potential) is also an intervening 
variable, it appears that in such an investigation, all variables are 
intervening variables. 

As an illustration of this type of experiment as conceived and 
executed by a nonreductionist, we may take certain aspects of Kar- 
sten’s work. Among other things, Karsten studied the extent to 
which the subject would leave the field (ic, abandon the goal set 
for him) and would satiate with respect to other tasks, as a func- 
tion of the degree of his satiation with a certain task (Karsten, 
1927). Satiation is defined by such criteria as variation in quantity 
of work, forgetting, lapses of attention, and loss of capacity to visual- 
ize the task as a whole In this investigation, satiation of the central 
task is the independent variable, and abandonment of the task, 
satiation in respect of certain other tasks, and satiation in respect 
of all other tasks are dependent variables. 

On the Formulation of Hypotheses. — Once concepts are de- 
fined and means have been devised which permits their juse in inves- 
tigative work, scientists use these concepts in the formulation of 
questions about nature. The kind of questions asked ^ways reflect 
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the scientist’s view on the fundamental issues with which we have 
been concerned. Psychologists who are materialistic monists, like 
Watson and many of the early bchaviorists, will ask one type of 
question, while psychologists who are functional monists, like Tol- 
man and many of the later behaviorists, will ask a different type of 
question. And the same is true of the psychologists who are reduc- 
tionists as compared with those who are nonreductionists. 

Within the universe in which they choose to work, however, all 
are subject to the same requirements as is the child who is faced 
with a novel problem. Each is required to percent* the existence 
of a problem, to formulate it, and to solve it. The study of this 
aspect of theory development is, in all its essentials, the domain of 
the psychology of problem solving. Hence the reader is referred to 
Chapter 10, which is concerned with an account of this special 
psychological problem, for an extended account of the relevant con- 
temporary theory. Here we will merely note certain summary 
conclusions. 

First, a distinction must be made between theories which pre- 
suppose inductive processes and theories which presuppose deductive 
processes. Inductive reasoning requires movement from the par- 
ticular to the general. Deductive reasoning requires movement from 
the general to the particular. Inductive reasoning in psychology is 
illustrated by W eber’s discovery of the fact that, within limits, the 
ratio of that increment of intensity to an existhig intensity which 
produces a just noticeably different experience K constant. The 
Webcr-Fechner law which states that the intensity of an experience 
is a logarithmic function of the energy of stimulation is a deduction 
from Weber's law. A contemporary example of inductive reason- 
ing is the Helson law of the \isual adaptation-level, which states 
that such an adaptation-level is a certain function of intensities from 
the figure and ground of a visual field (Helson, 1948). From this 
law verifiable deductions can be made not only as to color con- 
stancy and color contrast but also in other areas of perception and 
conception. Deductive theories mak<* heavy demands upon formal 
logic since, by nature, they consist in the establishment of conse- 
.quences which follow from stated premises. Inductive theories make 
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less demand upon formal logic, and greater demand upon the capac- 
ity of the theorist to have insight. 

Second, while it is true that many theories are monuments tp 
remarkable insights, others have been developed by pedestrian meth- 
ods, including guessing and reasoning by analogy. The former type 
of theory rarely survives, but theories which have had their origin 
in analogical reasoning have been common, useful, and sometimes 
long-lived. Among such theories, for example, are those which 
dealt with perception after the analogy of chemistry. Such theories 
formulated the problem of perception as requiring the enumeration 
of the mental elements, and the discovery of the laws of their com- 
bination. Despite the fact that they are rarely used today, the ele- 
mentaristic theories of perception are responsible for much of our 
present knowledge of sensory processes. Similar theories are to be 
seen in the history of action, and indeed are current today, in the 
work of psychologists like Ellson who is attempting to formulate 
theories of action which are suggested by the theories which have 
arisen in contemporary research on communication circuits ( Ell- 
son, 1949). 

Third, as Wertheimer (1945) has shown, an important impedi- 
ment to the development of a clear theoretical conception is the 
limiting effect of past experience, in particular as that past experi- 
ence is represented in. existing postulates, and in habitual methods 
of using familiar concepts. Theories that deal with difficult prob- 
lems, as Wertheimer points out in the case of Einstein’s work, must 
often be formulated by setting one’s thinking in opposition to a very 
strong gestalt — in Einstein’s case the structure of Newtonian 
physics. 

Fourth, insight sometimes occurs at the level of antecedents and 
in other cases at the level of consequences ; and theories are some- 
times formulated by considering the consequences of conditions, 
and at other times by considering the possible ante<$edcnts of an 
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the concept of the structure of thought, the transposability of struc- 
ture, the concept of the good gestalt, and upon the making of distinc- 
tions between forces which are characteristic of the thinker himself 
(his tenacity, knowledge, etc.) and of the properties of his con- 
ception of the problem. According to such a view, any problem 
properly conceived will solve itself, and indeed, such often seems to 
be the case when we are dealing with “easy” problems. 

Summary of Our Examination of the Nature of Concepts. 

— The previous sections have enumerated three distinctions which 
can be made among the kinds of concepts used by scientists generally, 
and psychologists in particular, in developing their theories. Dis- 
tinctions can be drawn between the concepts of the reductionists 
and the nonreductionists, between concepts operationally defined 
and nonoperationally defined, and between concepts which refer to 
quantities or qualities which are subject to direct examination, as 
against those which can be studied only indirectly. Xo serious dif- 
ference of opinion exists among psychologists today as to the neces- 
sity for the operational definition of concepts, although there are 
some who dissent from the statement that operational definition is 
both necessary and sufficient. 

There is also little disagreement as to the validity of the inter- 
vening variable. Both reductionists and nonreductionists use inter- 
vening variables, anti the present literature of experimental psychol- 
ogy having to do with their study is equally large, no matter whether 
we examine the nonreductionist literature or the reductionist 
literature. 

The distinction between reductionist and nonreductionist con- 
cepts is the locus of some of the most important differences of 
opinion in contemporary psychology. Schools of thought which are 
wholly identified with the objectives of reductionism are sometimes 
apt to regard the work of nonreductionists as being unscientific in 
an essential sense. Differences of opinion as to whether a theory is 
or is not a reductionist theory are also to be seen. For example. 
Lasliley and Wade ( 1940) criticise Hull’s theory ol stimulus gen- 
eralization, in part, on the grounds that it is merely a restatement 
. of the law of association by similarity. In the view of the critics. 
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Hull’s theory is coordinate with another psychological theory, rather 
than superordinate to and dependent upon known physiological fact 
and theory. In a general comment upon present-day theory of per- 
ceptual similarity, these authors note that both associationtstic and 
holistic systems tend to rely upon a conception of a gradient of rela- 
tions as forming the basis of perceptual similarity Such a gradient, 
however, has no substantial relationship to anything known about 
the nervous system or about the mechanism of the transmission ot 
nervous excitation On that account, the discoveiy of the basis of 
similarity is i problem whose solution depends upon the discovery 
of principles of neivous integration as yet unknown 'since simi- 
larity cannot be reduced, neither can stimulus generalization, and 
in the view of the critics, Hull’s theory is not truly reductiomstic 1 

The Essential Unity of Psychology. -The divergence in opin- 
ion which has been described in the preceding paragraph illustrates 
one of several sources of divergent opinion, which the sophisticated 
student cannot fail to observe These differences are often so chal- 
lenging of the student's attention that they dneit lum from observ- 
ing those similarities in the work ot representative psychologists 
which are more than strong enough to bind them into a single 
scientific tradition Two of these smulaiittcs arc of particular 
importance Irrespective ot the difference m their views. Lashley 
and Hull are in agreement on the fact that psychologists, like all 
scientists, are engaged in the work of studying the interrelations 
among concepts, m particular, their functional interrelationships 
Secondly, they are m agreement that the work of studying such 
functional relationships suffers in the extent to winch it fails to 
meet the requirements of the experimental method \ll psycholo- 
gists are united in the study of behavior by means of the investiga- 
tion of the functional dependence ot concepts, through the use of the 
experimental method. 

Experimental Method 

What Is an Experimental Method? Theories |vhich with- 

* For his reply to this criticism see Hull. 1947 
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stand the logical analysis of their concepts are tested by determining 
facts, and great support is always brought to a theory when it can 
be stated that the facts were determined by the experimental method. 
On this account it is a matter of importance to be able to distinguish 
between a nonexperimental procedure and an experimental pro- 
cedure. It is evident immediately that any question as to whether 
the procedures are experimental or nonexperimental is unaffected 
by the merit of the hypothesis in question. Two experiments may 
appear to differ greatly in \alue because they test hypotheses which 
have different degrees of merit, one of them affording great insight 
into the organization of nature and the other affording little or no 
such insight. Despite this difference, the experiments may be equally 
well designed, and equally capable of determining the facts at issue: 
from the formal point of view no difference exists. 

It is also evident immediately that it we are dealing with the 
methods by which knowledge is developed, then we cannot distin- 
guish between experimental and nonexperimental science on the 
basis of content. The old-fashioned practice of defining experimental 
psychology as that part of psychology which had to do w r ith percep- 
tion, memory, thinking, and action is generally recognized today as 
being of historic significance only, having no bearing upon the ques- 
tion with which we are concerned. 

Efforts have been made to define the experimental method on 
the basis of the fact that it necessari’y involves ibv direct manipula- 
tion of the conditions affecting the phenomena un-.er investigation, 
in particular the independent variables. Such a definition leads to the 
distinction between experimental and statistical investigations, the 
former being regarded by many psychologists as being more depend- 
able than the latter. If such a defining criterion is taken seriously it 
leads to difficulties and fails to account for crucial similarities. 
Astronomers, for example, are usually regarded as experimental 
scientists. Yet the astronomer works without any control over his 
independent variables. It is true that the astronomer controls the 
apparatus and the surrounding com ‘‘ions under which he uses his 
apparatus during the course of his work, but in no sense of the word 
•does he control the phenomena toward which his work is oriented. 
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Despite this fact, when he reports the perturbations in the orbit of 
a planet as a function of the position of another planet, as a result 
of observations which he has made, such work is usually credited 
to the experimental method. 

As we have noticed, the astronomer is not without control over 
the conditions under which he makes his observations. This control 
may be one of two kinds. He may control certain of his conditions 
in the sense that he can pre-establish them He can pre-establish the 
position of his telescope and the rate at which it moves during the 
interval in which he takes his photograph He can pre-establish the 
type of negative on which he takes his photograph lie pre-estab- 
lishes the properties of the mirror which forms the essential element 
of his telescope by specifying the properties to the lens-grinder. He 
may also control the conditions under which he makes his obser- 
vations in the sense that he causes them to be measured, and records 
the results of the measurements as they occur. Thus the tempera- 
ture of the mirror may be recorded during the course of his obser- 
vations, as well as the functioning of the power drive by which the 
telescope is maintained in the pre-established position. 

While these two kinds of control aie found to have their counter- 
parts in experiments throughout the whole range of science, it is 
still a fact that the control of the conditions only partly constitutes 
the defining property of the experimental method , since experiments 
exist in which an important property is intentional absence of control. 
Such experiments are very common in agriculture and in genetics, 
and they arc becoming inctoasingly common in psychology. In such 
experiments, the objective is to see whether a difference in produc- 
tivity, or in some other dependent variable, due to a treatment, is 
sufficiently large to exceed productivity differences which occur 
whenever no control is exerted. Thus, two groups of subjects may 
be shown to differ in the amount of their recollection, accordingly as 
they have different attitudes, to an extent which exceed* the differ- 
ences among those who exhibit the same attitude (GLevine and 
Murphy, 1943) and such an investigation is commonly called an 
experimental investigation. 
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Knowledge of the Reliability and Validity of the Procedures 
Defines an Experimental Method. — One of the most common of 
the properties which attach to the results of experimental work is 
the confidence with which they are offered and accepted. If the lat- 
ter type of experiment is compared with the classical tyjx; in which 
direct control is exerted over the independent variable or variables, 
it is evident that both contain elements of procedure which are 
designed to increase such confidence. This confidence does not have 
the a priori basis of the confidence which attaches to the results of 
mathematical work. It has its basis rather, n posteriori, in evidence 
as to the consistency with which results, as reported, will be encoun- 
tered if the work is repeated under the same conditions, and in ca- 
dence that the independent \ariables have heen correctly identified 
To illustrate this latter distinction: if you are informed that an 
experiment shows that the apparent si7c of a circular disc is a func- 
tion of the degree of illumination in the visual field, you have a right 
to expect that the assertion can he supported by records of a number 
of tests of the hypothesis, as well as records that report procedures 
which exclude all possibilities except brightness of the field as the 
factor which produces the change in the apparent size of the disc. 
Or, if you are told that uneducated people are more likely to deny 
the aspirations of a minority group than are educated people, you 
should expect to be shown that the results would be unchanged 
materially it a number of tests were made of this fact, and that the 
possibility of the difference being due to disparities in economic 
status or age or some other factor, has been excluded by some fea- 
ture of the procedures by means of which the fact was established 
The distinctions which have just been made are very similar to 
distinctions which are made in modern psychometrics. If the results 
of the application of a psychological test are to be taken seriously, 
the test must be shown to have met two requirements. In the first 
place it must yield substantially the same return from two applica- 
tions under the same conditions, bi the second place, it must afford 
a basis for a reasonably accurate prediction of the trait which it 
purports to measure. The first of these requirements is knowm as 
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the requirement of reliability* and the second as the requirement of 
validity. 

An important property of the concepts of reliability and validity, 
as they find application in test construction, is the fact that both pos- 
sess a quantitative basis. Test reliability is measured by the coeffi- 
cient of correlation calculated from two applications of the test. Test 
validity is measured by the coefficient of correlation obtained from 
test scores and from independent measures of the trait which the 
test purports to measure. 

Like test reliability, experimental reliability has a quantitative 
basis. We say that an experiment is reliable when it produces evi- 
dence not only as to the fact, but also as to the numerical range 
through which the observations on the fact may he expected to he 
found in additional experimentation. The statement that 40 per 
cent of an uneducated group deny the aspirations of a minority group, 
while only 20 per cent of an educated group deny these aspirations, 
cannot be taken seriously unless the procedures by means of which 
the fact was determined are such as to permit an additional state- 
ment. We need to know the range through which such percentages 
will vary if the observations are repeated We need such informa- 
tion in order to form a conclusion as to the possibility of a contrary 
result being observed. 

Statistical methods are often thought of as having to do with 
techniques for the classification and description of data. Of greater 
importance is the function they perform by which from a considera- 
tion of the internal structure of the results of an experiment, one 
can form a conclusion as to whether the results would be substan- 
tially duplicated if the experiment were repeated under the same 
conditions. 

The experimental method is incapable of producing an absolute 
result. Any fact, whether it be a measurement or a count, reported 
from an experiment, is always subject to a standard etfror, i.e., a 
number which defines the range through which the measure can be 
expected to vary in*subsequent experimentation. The presence of 
the ubiquitous standard error is due to the fact that no sample can 
be completely representative of the population from 4hich it is 
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drawn, or that no measurement can be made which does not re- 
quire some degree of estimation in the final decimal place. In the 
crucial case, no experiment would be taken seriously, if it were 
reported that the experimental determination has no standard 
error. 

It is evident that no experiment can yield a certain conclusion as 
to a question of fact. It is also evident that experiments yield 
information on the basis of which we can graduate our confidence 
as to the stability of a conclusion. All procedures which are called 
experimental have these properties in common. Hence they can 
be called defining characteristics of the experimental method. 

A second class of defining properties of the experimental method 
are associated with the provisions which are made for the determi- 
nation of the validity of the experiment. Experimental validity has 
to do with the identification and evaluation of the dependent and 
independent variables. The history of experimental psychology 
abounds with instances of experiments which have required very 
extensive collateral imestigation to justify the validity of the con- 
clusions. For example, recent years have seen the development of 
an extensive literature on the identification of the patterns of nervous 
impulses in the auditory nerve, and their correlation with the prop- 
erties of the energy furnishing the stimulus for hearing. This work 
was very carefully carried out in its early stages (Wever and Bray. 
l c: >30) in order to make sure that the functional relationship of the 
stimulus and the response was not a result of such an artifact as 
would be present if some unknown connection existed between the 
stimulating apparatus and the detecting and recording apparatus. 
In order to exclude this possibility, W eaver and Bray demonstrated 
that the reproduction of the tones used in stimulating their prepara- 
tions occurred only when the preparations were alive. 

A second illustration of this point can be oirered from the field 
of social psychology. Bavelas reports that if a group of dispirited 
leaders who have been using relatively authoritarian methods in 
their direction of the activity of children are trained in a certain way 
to use democratic procedures, one will observe an increase in the 
effectiveness of the leadership accompanied by independent evidences 
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of an improvement in the morale of the leader (Bavelas, 1942). 
This conclusion can easily be used to support the more general con- 
clusion that authoritarian leadership is inferior to democratic lead- 
ership. In order to perceive the limitation which exists upon such 
a conclusion, one must know that the authoritarian practices char- 
acteristic of these leaders were largely self-taught. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the differences between the leaders, before and after 
training, are of two kinds. In the first place, we can distinguish 
between self-taught leaders and leaders who ha\e been taught by 
an expert. Tn the second place, we can distinguish between the 
leaders in the authoritarian context and in the democratic context 
The experiment has not excluded the possibility that the differences 
in efficiency and morale are due to the differences between lack of 
training and effective training, rather than to the difference between 
authoritarian and democratic techniques 

Our two illustrations indicate the e\er-present possibility that a 
dependent variable may be a function of an unrecognized independ- 
ent variable rather than the stated independent variable Valid 
experiments include elements in their design which afford a basis for 
judgment as to whether the results are a function of the stated inde- 
pendent variable. 

On Constant and Random Errors. — The modern theory of 
experimental reliability and validity leans heavily upon Ciauss’ the- 
ory of the errors of measurement (Cooltdge, 1925). It is known 
that whenever successive determinations of a fixed magnitude are 
made, identical outcomes are rarely observed The departures from 
the true magnitude are of two kinds Those which occur with the 
same algebraic sign and which act to bias the measurement in a 
single direction are known as constant errors Those which occur 
with positive and negative signs, which increase the experimental 
value over the true value in some cases and decrease it over the 
experimental value in other cases, are known as random errors. 
The average of a set of constant errors is usually some 
than zero, while the average of a set of random error 
zero or some quantity which differs from zero by a neglig 
On the assumption that- large random errors are less 
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small random errors, Gauss was able to show that such errors dis- 
% tribute according to the normal law. Once this fact had been dem- 
onstrated it was possible to associate known probabilities with ran- 
dom errors of any magnitude, a fact which lies at the basis of all 
statistical theory as it relates to the reliability of observation. 

Although the Gaussian theory of the distribution of random 
errors was developed originally to account for random fluctuation 
of measurements, it is equally applicable to problems involving the 
random fluctuation of counts. Thus known probabilities can be asso- 
ciated with random deviations in a frequency or a percentage, a 
fact which is indispensable to the experimental study of behavior like 
attitudes and opinion in which t espouses must be classified rather 
than measured 

Factors Determining the Reliability of Experiments. — An 

experiment gives reliable results if we have reason to believe that 
the fandom criors are small, ie , that repetition of the experiment 
will reveal little variability in the outcomes Since the outcomes of 
an experiment aie generally expressed as either measurements (or 
statistics based on these measurements like the mean or the median), 
or counts (or statistics based on the counts like percentages), reli- 
ability is evaluated bv measures of the consistency of such statistics 
when the procedures are repeated There are two wavs of evaluat- 
ing such consistency. 1 he most persuasive evaluation is a state- 
ment of the variability observed when the pmeedures are in fact 
repeated. Nothing can compete with such a measure in establishing 
the reliability of an experiment In the absence of one or more repe- 
titions of the entire experiment, however, reliabilitv can be estimated 
from a knowledge of the internal structure of the results, provided 
certain necessary conditions are fulfilled 

If neither of the foregoing two methods can be used to estimate 
the reliability of the outcomes of a procedure, we have no grounds 
for accepting it as an experimental procedure If, on the other hand, 
reliability can be assessed, and it is discovered that it is low, then 
the procedure can be described as an experiment which possesses 
relatively little precision. Whether the experiment is unsuccessful 
•as well depends upon other things; experiments which possess rela- 
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tively little precision may still possess enough to settle the question 
to which they are directed. However, experimental scientists usually 
want all the precision obtainable; hence they must not only have 
access to devices for evaluating precision, but also to devices by means 
of which it can be increased. 

Precision is always affected by the number of observations made 
in any one series, and by the variability in the individual observations 
over the series. In psychological investigations the number of 
observations may be increased in one or both of two ways. The 
number of subjects may be chosen at the experimenter's will, as may 
the number of observations per subject. Wherever the outcomes arc 
taken over a series of subjects, the larger the number of subjects, 
the smaller will be the variability in am measure of statistical reli- 
ability which relates to the series The same principle holds wherever 
a number of observations are made on the same subject In addition, 
other things being equal, the less the variability m the observations 
made over a single series of subjects or over a single series of obser- 
vations on the same subject, the less will be the variability in any 
measure of statistical reliability which relates to the series It fol- 
lows that experimental procedures are always cast in such a way 
as to yield information on the number of obseivations and their 
variability. 

The experimental scientist can work with mere knowledge of 
the extent of his precision but he is never completely satisfied if he 
is restricted to such mere knowledge He always requires freedom 
to increase the precision if necessary Since the precision is condi- 
tioned by the ratio of a function of the variability of the observations 
to a function of the number of observations, it is clear that he can 
choose to increase the precision by increasing the number of the 
observations, or by taking steps to reduce the variability of the 
observations, or by doing both. While the former step can be taken 
routinely, the latter step always presents special problems; to reduce 
the variability of the observations, measures must be ^aken to dis- 
cover and to eliminate the factors responsible for the variability. 

In psychological investigations, random errors mak- be present 
because of coarse graduation of the stimulation or course gradua- 
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tion of the measurement of the response, because of lack of purity in 
the intervening processes, or because of the inherent variability 
which exists among subjects. To eliminate such factors, steps must 
be taken to increase the fineness with which stimulus and response 
are consistently measured or classified, or to purify the intervening 
processes, or to reduce subject-differences. Increasing the fineness 
with which stimulus and response are graduated may imply the use 
of physical instruments which are capable of detecting finer differ- 
ences, but it can also imply the use of psychological techniques which 
fulfill the same requirement. For example, to investigate the rela- 
tive transfer values of Latin to French and Italian, very precise 
techniques would he required for evaluating the various proficiencies, 
since the differences in the transfer values of Latin to French and 
Italian may possibly be slight. 

Purification of the intervening processes often depends upon the 
clarification of the instructions given the subject in the experiment, 
and the consequent standardization of his set and attitude. Such 
purification is particularly necessary whene\er more than one sub- 
ject is used, since different subjects will interpret ambigious instruc- 
tions in different wa\s. Purification is also necessary in experi- 
ments in which many responses are taken from the same subject, 
since the precise interpretation put upon an ambiguity may vary 
from trial to trial in the same subject. For example, in experiments 
in which a subject is required to report lesser, equal, or greater in 
comparing intensities which differ by no more than 4 to 16 per cent 
of the standard, the meaning denoted by equal may vary from com- 
parison to comparison ( Fcrnberger, 1630). Sometimes equal may 
be interpreted to mean unequivocally equal , other times it may mean 
not clearly different, and at other times not greater and not lesser . 
The precision of such experiments is a function of the clarity with 
which the equal category is defined. 

In recent years experimental psychology has profited with other 
sciences in which precision tends to be low, by the development of 
a method for the planning and treatment of observations, known as 
the “analysis of variance/* The analysis of variance performs two 
functions. It permits the study of the single and combined effects 
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of several independent variables upon a given dependent variable. 
Thus, in a single experimental procedure, the investigator is able 
to study the single and combined effects of color of the illuminant, 
intensity of the illuminant, and brightness of the background upon 
the visual adaptation-level (Helson, 1942) . This property of tht 
analysis of variance is having a powerful influence upon psycho- 
logical theory, since it encourages theorists to deal with dependent 
variables as possible functions of several independent variables. The 
analysis of variance performs its second function in providing de- 
vices by means of which the variability attributable to various sources 
may be segregated and evaluated. This function has led to several 
valuable consequences, of which the stimulation to the experimental 
scientist to consider the benefits to be reaped from experimental 
designs which will keep error to a minimum is not the least impor- 
tant. Very important is the fact that the anal} sis of variance, when 
used with the analysis of covariance, is capable of eliminating a part 
of the random variation from the results, even though it has occurred 
during the course of the experiment. W hen the presuppositions of 
these techniques are realized, precision can be obtained which is 
comparable with what would be obtained if the elements of random 
error responsible for lack of precision were eliminated by use ot 
one or more of the methods enumerated above. 

The analysis of \ariance often leads to a comparison of the vari- 
ability observed over a number of subjects with the variability 
observed within a single subject. Such comparisons invariably lead 
to the same conclusion ; the variability from subject to subject in 
random samples is generally in excess of that variability which is 
seen in observations made over the same subject. This fact means 
that desirable increases in precision can be anticipated, if experiments 
which have been shown to lack precision are redesigned to permit 
multiple observations on the same subject 

The specifications which are drawn for the conduct? of an experi- 
ment constitute the experimental design. The most dommon form 
of experimental design is one which includes provision for a sub- 
experiment by means of w'hich the dependent variable <bn be studied 
in the absence of that treatment which is required by the theory,. 
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Such sub-experiments are called control experiments. To discern 
the effect of adrenalin in the production of emotional responses 
(Landis and Hunt, 1932) it is common to inject two series of sub- 
jects, one with adrenalin and one with a neutral substance like saline 
solution, and then to compare the two kinds of subject on the basis 
of their rcsixjn.se to relevant instructions. The series which receives 
the saline solution is the control series. If a sufficient number of 
observations are made, and if each subject is unaware of the identitj 
of the substance used on him. the design is adequate for the deter- 
mination of the reliability of the method, and also provides for its 
validity. 

Factors Determining the Validity of Experiments. — The 

validity of an experiment cannot be evaluated without an intimate 
knowledge of the theory, since the \alidit\ is assessed by knowledge 
of the extent to which the outcome can he regarded as a specified 
function of the stated independent \ariables. Some theories depend 
for their substantiation upon observed magnitudes in the dependent 
variable, others depend upon obser\ed differences between values of 
the dependent variable for each of two values of the independent 
variable, while others dej>end upon the algebraic sign of such differ- 
ences. A special case of the latter is the case in which the theory 
predicts an order of merit in the magnitudes of a set of dependent 
variables. W hether or not an experiment is invalid in a given case 
depends upon whether magnitudes, differences in magnitudes, or 
the algebraic signs of differences in magnitude is specified by the 
theory. If absolute magnitudes arc specified, then the experiment 
lacks validity when constant errors are present in the measurement 
of the dependent variable The same principle holds if the dependent 
variable is evaluated by frequencies or percentages rather than meas- 
urements. If the size of a difference is specified by the theory, the 
presence of the same constant error in the results from the application 
of two or more values of the independent \ariablc will not disturb 
the validity of the experiment. The same conclusion holds if the 
theory specifics only that the outcomes will be observed to conform 
•to a defined order; the presence of a uniform constant error in the 
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dependent variable at all levels of the independent variable or variables 
will not invalidate the experiment. 

Constant Errors as Related to the Validity of Experiments. 

— Specific theories in psychology rarely demand absolute values for 
their testing ; they are most likely to demand knowledge of the direc- 
tion of i difference, and somewhat less likely to demand knowledge 
of the amount of a difference. On this account, investigators are 
often moie intent upon keeping conditions constant over the series 
of independent yariables than upon identifying conditions So long 
as the conditions are kept constant, the investigator knows that his 
investigation will he capable of yielding knowledge at the level 
required by his theor), if that theory predicts only the sign ot mag- 
nitude of the difference 

It is not unusual for constant errors to be constant only for a 
restricted set of conditions, for a different set of conditions they take 
other values. In reaction time experiments, the use of a single 
chronoscope will occasion no difficulty m drawing lonclusious as 
to the difference between the reaction-times associated with different 
kinds of stimulation, since any constant error in the measurement of 
the times, due to a constant idiosyncrasy of the chronoscope, will 
be the same for all measurements If two chronoscopes are used, 
each haying its own constant error, difficulty will arise unless an 
equal number of observations is made with each on each species of 
stimulation. If, in an experiment to compare visual and auditor) 
reaction times, all visual trials are made with the one instalment, 
and all auditor) trials with the other, the visual icactton times will 
contain one increment due to the constant etrot of its duonoscope, 
while the auditory times will contain another increment due to the 
constant error of the other chronoscope for that reason, the inves- 
tigator will not be able to state whether any difference or lack of 
difference in the times is due to the diffeicncc in the conditions of 
stimulation or to the difference in the chronoscopes * 

Constant errors are capable of very subtle behavioti The extent 
to which a subject develops a conditioned response is jn function of 
the attitude of the experimenter. This attitude acts to produce con- 
stant errors in the records of the conditioning. The attitude of the 
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experimenter undergoes subtle changes as he progresses in skill. 
The change in the attitude acts to produce changes in the constant 
errors in the records of the conditioning process. Hence it becomes 
difficult to conclude whether differences in rate of conditioning are 
due to differences in the experimenter's skill or to differences in 
the independent variable of the experiment. In similar vein, changes 
in the subject associated with fatigue, learning, the acquisition of 
expectations, changes in interest and rapport, can act to produce 
a change in the constant errors of the experiment which increases 
the difficulty in drawing unambiguous conclusions from the results. 

When variation in the dependent \ariable due to variation in a 
constant error becomes so great a> to mask out the effects of the 
independent variable, the experiment becomes completely invalid as a 
test of the hypothesis \\ here the investigator is aware of the cir- 
cumstances no harm is done, since he can repeat the procedures with 
suitable modification^ Where he is unaware of the effect, he is 
bound to deal with his theory on a mistaken basis 

Lack of validity may be occasioned by inadequate knowledge at 
the level of the conditions of stimulation, at the ley el of the inter- 
vening processes, at the ley el of the registration of the response, or 
at the ley el of the selection of the subjects. In the case of reliability, 
concern is felt for the extent of random deviations in each of these 
four respects. In the case of validity. concern L felt for the extent 
of uni-directional deviations, particularly when they are correlated 
w'ith the treatment represented In tin. independent variables of the 
investigation In all casts, to establish the validity of an experiment, 
accessory knowledge is required In the ease of invalidity attribut- 
able to knowledge of the conditions of stimulation, knowledge that 
changes in the dependent variable aie due only to change in the stated 
independent variable is required if any challenge is t o he answered 
satisfactorily W here electric shock is used as a luufoi cement agent 
in learning experiments, for example, it has to be shown that it is 
only the electric shock, and not the shock plus some masking agency 
in the cutaneous tissues which acts to vary the effective shock in 
accordance with some law (Jenkins, Warner and W arden, 
which is the independent variable in the experiment. In the case of 
invalidity attributable to the level of the intervening process, it must 
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be demonstrated that changes in the dependent variable are ndt due 
to changes in such conditions as fatigue, interest, definition of terms, 
suggestibility, or attitudes. In the case of invalidity attributable to 
the conditions of the response and its registration, knowledge is 
needed as to the extent to which the making and registration of the 
response contribute in some unidirectional manner to the value of 
the dependent variable. In the recording of muscular action this may 
require a special study of the extent of the arcing error (Davis, 
1948; Wendt, 1938); in the study of attitudes it may require a 
special stud) to determine the optimum length of a questionnaire. 

Lack of validity due to the selection of subjects is of peculiar 
interest in psychology since many experiments rest upon the com- 
parison of the behavior of two groups of subjects, each group having 
had separate treatments Such experiments are valid only when both 
groups of subjects arc composed in such a way as to justify the 
beliefs that they are equal in all respects save the treatment This 
belief is justified in one of two wavs. The subjects may be studied 
in specific respects prior to the experiment and be shown bv the pre- 
liminary study to be equal In such a case the groups are said to be 
equated in known respects On the othei hand, the) may be drawn 
at random from a defined population, with reliance being placed upon 
the theory which states that if samples are drawn randomly from 
the same population the larger the samples the less likely that they 
will differ materially in any given respect 

The drawing of a random sample is a task requiring special 
knowledge A sample is said to be drawn randomly when each 
member of the population has an equal chance of being drawn, 
and when the drawing of any one member has no effect upon 
the likelihood of any other member being drawn To realize this 
condition it is necessary that, in fact, all members of the population 
be accessible to the drawing and have their equal chance of being 
drawn. Special techniques arc required for the making of the draw- 
ing, once the population is made accessible 

Whenever a sample purporting to be random is, in fact, unrepre- 
sentative of its population it is said to be biased. An error of bias 
occurs whenever a statistic based upon a sample differ! significantly 
from the comparable statistic, usually known as a patvnicter, based 
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upon the population. It is known that the grades of students are 
related to the seats which they occupy in the classroom, those sitting 
closer to the instructor (where choice of scats exists) receiving 
somewhat higher grades. It is very easy on this account to introduce 
a serious bias into a learning experiment by composing two groups 
of subjects, one from the front row of a class and the other from 
the rear row of the same class. Such a design would confront the 
experimenter with the problem of distinguishing the effects of the 
treatment from the effects of likely pre-existing differences in abil- 
ity. If the samples to be drawn are large, the instructor may proceed 
by drawing two random samples, in which case, each will be repre- 
sentative of the same population and he need not fear the intrusion 
of an error of bias. W here the numbers to be drawn are small, it is 
much better to establish the groups by equating. 

The problem of bias is particularly troubling in the testing of 
theories which have to do with group membership, since such theories 
demand experiments in which the samples studied can be shown to 
be representative of their respective groups. When such groups are 
as numerous as that constituted b) the totality of ten-year-old boys, 
or American adolescents, or the aduit human male, or the American 
Negro, the problem becomes almost unsolvable within the limits of 
the resources available for research by social scientists. This fact is 
reflected in the reserve with which psychologists and other social 
scientists deal with tests of theories which relate to group member- 
ship as well as the suspicions which often attuh to experiments 
which use statistical methods for graduation of independent 
variables. 

Two Risks Are Taken in the Use of Experimental Data. — 

Experimental data are taken to te^t hypotheses or theories. After 
the data have been taken, the experimenter faces the problem of using 
the data as a basis for the formation of a conclusion as to the sound- 
ness of his theory. Where the results arc dear-cut, the conclusion 
forms without his being conscious of the presence ot any risk that 
he may be mistaken. Where the results are less than clear-cut, con- 
sciousness of risk is increased, and may be so great as to induce him 
•to suspend judgment until further evidence can be assembled. l)e- 
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spite the lack of feeling of risk which accompanies the presence of 
clear-cut results, it is still true that risks are being run. These risks 
arise from two sources. The reliability of his experiment is not 
absolute — the experimenter is bound by the fact that his results 
could occur in random sampling, no matter how small the percentage 
of trials. In addition he is at the mercy of unknown factors which 
may have affected the validity of his experiment. 

Two kinds of risk taken by experimental scientists have been 
intensively studied by Neyman and K. Pearson. In defining these 
risks, Neyman and Pearson (Neyman and Pearson, 1932, 1936) 
distinguish between experimental hypotheses and statistical hypothe- 
ses. The experimental hypothesis is a statement of the expectation 
as to the way in which the dependent variable is functionally related 
to the independent variable or variables. Experimental hypotheses 
are usually tested by supposing that no dependence exists and by 
calculating the likelihood of the observed result on the assumption 
that it is wholly due to chance. The process of calculating the likeli- 
hood that an observed outcome would occur in random sampling is 
referred to as testing the null hypothesis. The null hypothesis is a 
statistical hypothesis. If the null hypothesis is accepted, the experi- 
menter is bound to regard his experimental outcomes as being wholly 
due to chance. If the null hypothesis is rejected, the experimenter is 
then at liberty to conclude that a certain type of functional dependence 
exists among his dependent and independent variables, provided of 
course that he can defend the validity of his experiment. 

The two kinds of risk studied by Nejman and Pearson are: 

( 1 ) the risk that the experimenter will reject the null hypothesis 
when it is really true, and (2) the risk that the experimenter will 
accept the null hypothesis when it is really false. The former risk 
leads to Type I errors. Such errors occur when the experimental 
hypothesis is accepted when it should be rejected. If we are testing 
the hypothesis that auditory reaction times are longer than visual 
reaction times (Woodworth, 1938), an hypothesis which should be 
rejected in the light of all modern knowledge, a Type E error would 
be committed if the hypothesis were accepted. If we ale testing the 
hypothesis that visual sensitivity is dependent upon amount of pig-' 
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mentation in the eye (Helson and Guilford, 1933), an hypothesis 
which should be accepted in the light of present knowledge, a Type II 
error w r ould be committed if the h)pothesis were rejected 

Type I and I)pe II risks aie implicit m all experimental work, 
but they have become especially explicit in certain kinds of experi- 
ments peculiar to psychology In the development of instruments 
for the prediction of behavioi, foi example, a personal adjustment 
inventor) for the diagnosis of hvpochondriasis. attention must lie 
directed to two kinds of failnit which such instruments may reveal 
The test may fail by classifjing a subject as an h)pochondriac when 
he is not an hypochondi uc It can also tail b) classifying a subject 
as not an h) pochondriac when in lact he is Subjects are said to 
be fahe positiirs or false negate t v according to the type of error 
which has been made \ false positive is a subject who is w ronglv 
identified as exhibiting the trait and a false negative is a subject 
who is w ronglv identified as not exhibiting the trait It can easilv 
be sc.en that these two tvpes of error, and hence the risks with which 
tliev are associated are interdependent One can adjust the critical 
score (the minimum score diagnostic of hvpochondriasis) on the 
basis of which the diagnosis is made in older to decrease the numbu 
of false positives H\ doing so the number ot false negatives is 

thereb) inci eased Similar!) anv adjustment designed to decrease 

the number of false negatives will increase the number of false 
positives 

Newman and Pearson have shown that the same principles hold 
in the case of Tv pc I and 1 vpe II risks gcnerallv If we adjust out 
definition of statistical tchabihtv in order to reduce the chance ot 
committing a l')pc I cirot, wt will uicicase the chance of committing 
a Type II ciror Similar!) if we act to reduce the likelihood of com- 
mitting a Type 11 enoi we will increase the chance of committing 

a Type I error 

Neyman and Pearson have also shown that the total likelihood 
of being wrong is a function of the kind of statistical procedures 
which are used in the making of the analvses of the reliability of 
the results of the experiment Such risks are known to be kept at 
a minimum whenever the design of the experiment is such that the 
experimental outcomes rna) be tested for their reliability by the 
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use of statistics which are based either on the normal curve, or upon 
a series of related curves, first used by William Sealy Gosset 
(known in the literature as Student) which describe distributions 
commonly called t-distributions. 

The distinction between the Type I and Type II errors provides 
an additional insight, which can be illustrated by the test situation 
described earlier. In some practical situations one is concerned with 
minimizing the false positives. To do this the cutting score is set 
sufficiently high to eliminate any nonhypochondriacs who happen to 
have high test scores. In other practical situations we are concerned 
with eliminuting false negatives and, in that case, the cutting score 
is set sufficiently low to include any hypochondriacs who happen to 
have low test scores. The experimental scientist is sometimes moved 
by practical considerations to follow a similar course. Where a 
theory has a far-reaching influence upon scientific theory he may 
be obliged to achieve far greater reliability in order to reduce the 
possibility of a decision which in the test situation would produce 
a false positive. This obligation is imposed upon him because of 
the unwillingness of his colleagues to accept a result which flies in 
the face of well-established theory. Where, on the other hand, no 
great violence is done to existing theory the obligation does not 
exist, and he will often establish his reliability in a way which equal- 
izes the Type I and Type II risks. 

The Neyman-Peai'son theory of the risks associated with statisti- 
cal tests has to do with the theory of statistical reliability, in particu- 
lar with the capacity of specific tests of statistical reliability to support 
conclusions to which minimum risks attach. The theory presupposes 
that the statistical tests are conducted on data which have been ob- 
tained from valid experiments. It is possible, nevertheless, to extend 
the general tenor of their views to the problem of experimental 
validity. The factors which are responsible for lack of experimental 
validity result in the assumption by the experimenter of risks which 
are of the same nature as the Neyman-Pearson Type I land Type II 
risks. These risk:* unfortunately are not capable of the treatment 
which can be given to the Neyman-Pearson risks; tljey can only 
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be minimized by painstaking attention to the demands of the theory 
and to the conditions of the experiment. They are never completely 
evaluated, and on that account the experimental scientist is always 
affected by an uncertainty which is additional to that which is im- 
posed upon him by the Neynian- Pearson risks. 

The beginning student in ps> chology is apt to think of statistical 
methods as devices for the classification and description of data. The 
history of statistics since the time of Karl Pearson and Student has 
l>een a history of the coalescence of statistical concepts with the 
concepts of experimental methodology. Two important milestones in 
the history of that coalescence are the development of the Analysis 
of Variance by R. A. Fisher and Ins followers, and the statement of 
the theory of the power of statistical tests developed by Neynian and 
Egon Pearson. 

On Reading the Experimental Literature. — As scientific 
sophistic ation increases, the need to be acquainted with original sci- 
entific sources of publication increases. Skill in the use of these 
sources is an asset to the student ; like any skill, such a skill can be 
improved by intelligent direction. 

Scientific papers usually gi\e an account of the theory which led 
to the conception and execution of the experiment, an account of the 
procedures used in the investigation, including the sampling tech- 
niques, the treatment accorded the subjects, and the treatment ac- 
corded the results, as well as a discussion of the conclusions which 
have been formed on the basis of the results. Such papers do not 
ordinarily identify the dependent and independent variables as such 
Ordinarily they do not specify whether the concepts used are suit- 
able to a reductionism or to a nonreductionism. It is fashionable in 
the literature to claim that the concepts satisfy the requirements of 
operationism, but rarely do authors raise any question as to the 
sufficiency of the operational definition of their concepts. And often 
no specific mention is made of the fact that the variables are variables 
suitable to direct observation or, contrariwise, arc intervening vari- 
ables. Conscientious experimenters report on the statistical reliability 
of their results, and on the measures taken to establish the validity 
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of their experiment. Such experimenters are explicit, also, as to the 
possibility of uncontrolled aspects of the conditions affecting their 
conclusions. Often they will go so far as to suggest hypotheses 
alternative to the hypothesis which they are willing to accept. 

Where the experimenter is silent, he is presuming, in many cases 
on the reader’s capacity to bring facts and attitudes to the reading 
which will help to make the report intelligible. If he is reporting an 
experiment which tests an aspect of reinforcement theory, he may 
assume that the reader has brought previous acquaintance with rein- 
forcement theory and its contrast with gestalt theory to the reading 
of the report. He may also assume that the reader is familiar with 
the general principles of experimental design, and the statistical 
treatment of data. He no doubt supposes that the status of the con- 
cepts used by the reinforcement theorists is known to the reader. 

Many of these assumptions are unwarranted in the case of the 
unsophisticated reader. For that reason, the reading of an original 
scientific paper by an unsophisticated person is often a confusing and 
unrewarding experience. 

The first step to take to reduce confusion in the understanding 
of the content of an experimental report is the asking of the ques- 
tions: “W hat are the dependent and independent \ariahles of this 
experiment?" “What conditions are being specified by the experi- 
menter?" “What quantity is being examined as a function of these 
specified conditions?’’ 

Once the reader has answered these questions, he should ask him- 
self about the status of the dependent and independent variables “In 
what units are they measured?” “Are either or both of them inter- 
vening variables?” “Is the discussion of the results concerned with 
intervening variables, and the experimental work concerned with 
variables which are capable of direct observation ?” Answers to ques- 
tions such as these throw light upon the nature of the theory which 
has led to the experiment. 

Once the dependent and independent variables have been identi- 
fied, the reader should ask himself, “W'hat functional [dependence of 
the variables in this experiment is expected by the experimenter?" 
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Often this question cannot be answered from the report, because the 
experimenter has done an exploratory experiment, the rationale of 
which includes no specific theory as to the relationship between his 
independent and dependent variables. Such a fact is not to be taken 
as a reflection of discredit upon the experimenter , it must, however, 
be recognized by the reader if he is to put the report into proper 
perspective. The reader who has discerned the experimenter’s expec- 
tation as to the functional relationship of the dependent and inde- 
pendent variables should now ask himself, “What grounds exist for 
this expectation?” The answer to this question presupposes a grasp 
of the theory which lies behind the experiment. The complete 
answer may require the consulting of other sources, in particular 
those sources which conscientious authors give in the introduction 
to their pajicr 

After the reader lias identified the \ariables and has achieved a 
grasp of the basis for the experimenter's expectations as to their 
relationship, he is ready to deal with the report at the level of its 
experimental design “What results are reported “Are they ac- 
companied by measuies of their statistical reliability?” “Is the reli- 
ability sufficient to justify the acceptance of the hypothesis, or must 
it be rejected?” “Is the reliability such that additional evidence is 
needed before the decision to accept or reject the hypothesis is 
taken?” “What uncontrolled conditions exist in the experiment?” 
“Is there any likelihood that these conditions ue responsible for 
the variation or lack of \ariation in the dependent iriable?” “What 
other sources of variation besides those mentioned by the experi- 
menter may account for the olwcned variation or lack of variation of 
the dependent variable?” 

The foregoing questions are landmarks in the present chapter, 
and their answers are landmaiks on the road to knowledge. In read- 
ing a report of an experimental investigation, and in raising such 
questions, the reader passes the same landmarks as did the theorist 
himself. When all arc answered both have traveled the same road. 
Only after that road is traveled by nersons other than the theorist 
do his assertions become incorporated into the grand body of sci- 
entific knowledge. 
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CHAPTER 2 


SOME PROBLEMS OF NERVOUS FUNCTION 

By Jane M. Often iieimer, Bryn Mazer Collcye 

Psychologists and biologists alike, whose interest is in the be- 
havior of man, now generally accept the tact that, as Adrian says, 
“the human mind is . . . anchored to the brain . . . The brain \ 
forms the sole connecting link between body and mind” ( Adrian, j 
1947, pp. 6, 7). The psychologist and biologist both, however, no 
matter what their convictions as to the relationships of mind to 
matter yet unable to account for the production of mental phe- 
nomena by any mere physical knowledge they have of the brain 
proper. But as the biological sciences progress, the increasingly 
available information concerning the form and function of the central 
nervous system is enhancing the insight of the psychologist into 
some of his own special problems. For the benefit of the psychologists 
whose investigations impinge directly upon those of the physiologists, 
and for those who interest themselves in the central nervous system 
for the reason that the brain is the residence of mind, the following 
resume is presented of some of the more compel!. *g problems which 
confront modern investigators of central nervous function. 

The i\ ki’rone as thk Struct! urai. and Functional Unit 
of the Nervous System 

The Establishment of the Neurone Doctrine. — Since modern 
investigators are prone to accept as axiomatic the statement that the 
neurone, which is a cell specialized for conduction, is the elementary 
structural and functional unit of the central nervous system, it is 
worthy of mention that the centra! nervous system was chronolog- 
ically the last of the tissues or organs to be incorporated within the 
.scope of the cell doctrine. Curiously and interestingly enough. 
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Schwann, who is especially familiar to neurologists by virtue of 
the neuronal sheath-cells which bear his name, and who was the first 
to establish the cell-theory for animal tissues, was himself mainly 
responsible for this paradox. He considered that the prominently 
visible sheath-cells lay down the nerve fiber, and hence that the 
nerve fiber is the production of a chain of cells rather than of a 
single one. 

His theory, of great influence, was rivaled by another based on 
equally strong visual evidence, by which the fiber was assumed 
to differentiate in situ from protoplasmic bridges, under the influence 
of functional activity : those protoplasmic fibers in the embrjo become 
nerve fibers which lie directly along the route of conduction. Both 
of these theories have subsequently, but only relatively lately, been 
supplanted by the outgrowth theory , first suggested by Bidder and 
Kupffer (1857), supported by His (1887) and In Ramon y Cajal 
(1890, 1892, 1894), and firmly established by the isolation of 
neuroblasts in tissue-culture and by other equally ingenious experi- 
ments of Harrison (1°04, 1906, 1907, 1924). 

According to this theory, the processes are outgrowths of the 
neuroblast itself, and a single self-contained cell is thus the primary 
unit of nervous tissue. This is now generally accepted by neurolo- 
gists, although a few' workers, some of whom claim to demonstrate 
intercellular connections at the synapse, others of whom interpret 
the myenteric plexuses as nonsynaptic nerve nets, tend to minimize 
the significance of such a discrete unit. This divergence of opinion 
now seems to the great inajoritj of neurologists to be ol little 
moment. 

The classical outgrowth theory postulated that “the substance 
of the axone originates in the neuroblast and is spun out by means 
of the amoeboid activity of the end The outgrowth of the 

nerve fiber is, therefore, a mode of protoplasmic movement” (Har- 
rison, 1935, p. 159). The most recent investigations, at this writing, 
suggest, on the basis of experiments which still require substantia- 
tion, that the growth of the fiber, “in the sense of production of 
new protoplasm, occurs solely at the base of the fiber in tl e nucleated 
part of the cell body” (Weiss and Hiscoc, 1948, p. 390), jrathcr than 
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being caused by the amoeboid movement of the nerve end and the 
icsultant spinning out of protoplasm behind it 

The anal} sis of factors controlling the direction of outgrowth 
of the fiber during ontogenesis may be of some intctcst, since it is 
related to some appealing but not necessarily valid theories which 
have solidly entrenched themselves into the literatuie 

Three kinds of factor have been pc stulated as influuitial in 
determining the dnection of fiber outgiowth chemical (first postu- 
lated by Ramon y Cajal, 1892), mechanical (fiist dcmonstiated by 
Harrison) and electrical There has been no dnect experimental 
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ami aUatht-d to spider \\ti> hUi" \1 1^1 1 ui n (l iom R G Harrison, 

J c\p /ool 1914 17 521 544 b\ punn^Kii i u autli >r and the Wistar Institute 

i \n it< m> nid 1 »k 1 g\ 

support for the theory of elumotropisin Ilarnson (1914) in some 
of his tissue-culture experiment^ demonMiated unequivocally, by 
means of spider-web lnsutcd into the culture medium (Figuie 2 1), 
that developing cells aic stcicotiopic in their outgrowth and this 
has been amply continued and extended in iccent studies on develop- 
ing ncuroblasts (Weiss 1941) 

In pait because of the grtat progiess of dec trophy siology and 
the successful applications ot its methods to the Much ot the nervous 
system, there has long Ikcu enthusiastic inteiest in the possibility 
that electrical forces play their part in determining the direction of 
fiber outgrowth This interest has been encouraged by the piomul- 
gation of Ariens Kappas’ (1907) theory ot ncurobtotcuu , which 
on the basis of comparative studies on the topogiaphicxd position 
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of particular cell groups in the vertebrate central nervous system 
postulates a shifting of centers toward correlated centers in a stimulo- 
petal direction, under the control of bioelectrical factors resulting 
from conduction of the impulse. Ariens Kappers received strong 
support from Bok's (1915) theory of stinmlogenous fibrillation, 
compatible with and allied to his own, based on the morphological 
arrangement of certain developing tracts in the embryo There is 
no adequate evidence to support the electrical aspects of either of 
these theories, although the topographical arrangements pointed out 
by Ariens Kappers and Bok are actual facts still remaining to be 
explained. 

Ingvar ( 1*120), some years ago, claimed that when weak currents 
(current density 0 001 to 0 002 /uamps mm 2 ) were passed through 
a tissue-culture containing developing neuroblasts, the outgrowing 
nerve processes followed the lines of galvanic force. These results 
have not been substantiated, and W eiss ( 1034) was able to repro- 
duce them by inserting mechanically similar nonconducting elements 
in place of the electrodes, and to explain Ingvar’s results on the 
basis of mechanical rather than electrical influences More recently, 
Marsh and Beams (1946), using current densities tar greater than 
those of Ingvar, have again claimed positive electrical effects With 
the passage through the cultures of currents of densities greater than 
120 /xamps./mm. 2 , fibers emerging at an angle to the current axis 
were deflected toward* the cathode, and the authors consider that 
such “control of fiber growth by the current establishes one of the 
necessary conditions for application of an electrical theory of control 
and organization of the developing nervous system’’ (1946, p. 156) 
Weiss (1950) disagrees with the authors’ interpretations of their 
results and believes that the apparent cathodal effect here also 
operates in part through mechanical influences. 

W hatever the merits of Marsh and Beams’ conclusions, there is 
an even more significant set of observations to be explained than 
those which gave rise to the theories of ncurobiotaxis $tnd stimulo- 
genous fibrillation, namely, the demonstration by both Experimental 
and quantitative studies that in the normal embryo outgrowing fibers 
grow toward regions of active mitosis (cf. Coghill, 192f>; Detwiler, 
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1936; and Piatt, 1948), a fact which ha** been tentatively explained by 
Weiss (1934) on a mechanical basis hut which still requires far 
deeper analysis than it has yet received. Every process occurring 
in an embryo, as in all other protoplasm, involves an interplay of 
mechanical, chemical, and electrical effects. So far as the control 
of nerve outgrowth is concerned, the interrelationships of these 
factors under physiological conditions in the embryo still remains 
open for analysis. While detailed investigations of the action of 
specific physical and chemical agents are continuously desirable and 
necessary, what is urgently demanded is an initiation of analysis 
of these interrelationships at a biological level. 

The Structure of the Neurone. —The neurone has been, ever 
since its recognition as the fundamental unit of the functioning 
central nervous system, of great interest as a cell remarkably spe- 
cialized for its function : conduction. It is, as the classical studies 
have lecognized, a cell-body provided with particularly differentiated 
cell-processes, the nerve fibers . In the vertebrate, the cell-bodies are 
normally located in the central nervous system, with two primary 
exceptions: (1) the postganglionic efferent cells (see below, pp. 
81 ff. for classification into functional components) of the autonomic 
nervous system, whose cell-bodies arc located in special ganglia, 
and (J) the afferent neurones in general, whose cell-bodies are 
located usually in ganglia related to the organs of special sense, or 
in the spinal and cranial ganglia. There are. however, exceptions 
to this latter group of exceptions: the Rohon-Bcard cells , found from 
fish to man (('oghill, 1 ( M4; Humphrey, 1 C H4), which are transient 
afferent neurones in the embryo, have their cell-bodies located within 
the central nervous system rather than in peripheral ganglia. 

The cell-body, as is well-known, contains the nucleus (usually 
provided with a large nucleolus) and the usual cytoplasmic inclu- 
sions: mitochondria, microsomes , and the Golgi apparatus which w as 
first demonstrated by Golgi in the neurone (cf. Kirkman and 
Severinghaus, 1938, and Thomas, 1948, for modern discussions of 
the Golgi apparatus in the neurone' In addition, the neurone in- 
cludes, in the cell-body and also in the dendrites, the specially stain- 
ing Nissl substance ; this is absent from the axone and the axone 
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hillock, a special cone of cytoplasm from which the axonc arises. The 
Nissl substance may vary in different physiological conditions of 
the cell : e.g , it may disappear from the efferent neurones in gen- 
eralized fatigue (Dolley, 1913). Its distribution in the cell is 
altered after severance of the axone ( chromatolysis ), which is of 
advantage to investigators who wish to localize the nuclei of 
origin of fiber tracts within the central nervous system. Various 
pigments are found in particular groups of cells in the brain; their 
significance is not yet appreciated. 

The silvei precipitation or impregnation methods which were 
introduced by Golgi and perfected by Ramon y Cajal and more 
recently adapted by Bodian for preparation of the nervous system 
for histological study have demonstrated the existence, in both cell- 
body and its processes, of long thin fibrils, the so-called neurofibrils 
Because of the fact that these could at first be cytologically demon- 
strated only in silver preparations, they have been considered for 
many years to he fixation-artifacts Some fairly recent tissue-culture 
studies (Weiss and Wang, 1936; Levi and Meyer. 1°>37) suggest 
they are structural entities within the living cell; more recently, 
phase microscopy has revealed in living motor neurones of an in- 
vertebrate, filaments apparent!} beaded in structure which seem to be 
identical with neurofibrils (Thomas. 1047 ). Uniaxial birefringence 
of the axone in the case of the giant fiber of the squid has been 
related to the existence of neurofibrils in the living condition (Bear. 
Schmitt and Young, 1937), as have certain linearly aggregated par- 
ticles demonstrated in the same torm by the electron-microscope 
(Richards, Steinbach and Anderson, 1943) Other studies with 
the electron-microscope (De Robertis and Schmitt, 1°>48) have 
demonstrated in the axones of invertebrates and of vertebrates the 
existence of new entities possibly tubular m nature and hence called 
neurotubules (Figure 2.2) ; these are fibers of indefinite length with 
thin dense edges, a low density in the central axis, and! a character- 
istic periodically repeating pattern of crossbanding 

The immediate and spectacular results of the application of the 
modern microscopic methods to the study of the neurone suggest 
that we would do well to suspend judgment as to thef significance 
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of the “classical” inclusions until more results from the new studio 
are available. In any case, neither tubules nor fibrils can be con- 
sidered to be conducting elements in the strict sense, since conduction 
is now known to be a membrane phenomenon. 

In view of the above reservation, little, if anything, need be 
added concerning the c>tology of the cellular processes, the ax one 
and the dendrites. I he dendrites, typically cellipetally conducting 



Fig 2.2. Neurotubules from the nerve axone of human sympathetic fibers, showing 
their characteristic dense edt>cs and a less dense core Interganglionic segment fixed 
in lO^c formalin, fragmented with sonic wa\e$. Material stained with phospho- 
tungstic acid. Magnification 22,000x (From E. De Kohcrtis and F O Schmitt, 
/, Cell Comp . Physiol , 1948 .11. 1-2.1; by permission of Or. Schmitt and the Wistar 
Institute of Anatomy and Bndogy.) 


processes, are often multiple in number and highly branched; the 
axone, typically the cellifugally conducting process, is usually single, 
but may branch abundantly and give off highly numerous collaterals. 
A word may be added about the definition of the processes in the 
afferent cells: with the exception of the ganglion cells of the VIII 
cranial nerve, which are bipolar, tb' afferent neurones are unipolar 
in the adult vertebrate, the single process branching to form a 
cellipetal and a cellifugal process. Functionally speaking, in terms 
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of the normal direction of conduction, the former is dendrite and 
the latter axone; structurally speaking, the single process is morpho- 
logically an axone, a set of facts which is without significance so 
far as nervous function is concerned but which points up a moral 
on the valuelessness of excessive classification and over-definition. 

While the neurone proper is the actual conducting body within 
the central nervous system, it is appropriate to add a few words 
about the cellular and noncellular sheaths which may invest it. Nerve 
fibers may be provided with a coating of myelin , a lipoid-protein 
substance which imparts to nerve fibers their whiteness within the 
“white matter” of the central nervous system and in the peripheral 
nerves and which exhibits specific staining properties when degen- 
erating as a result of axone severance. Studies with polarization 
optics and X-ray diffraction methods (Schmitt. Bear and Clark, 
1^35; Schmitt and Bear, 1937, 1939) have shown that the myelin 
sheath consists of radially oriented lipoid micellae presumably inter- 
spersed between concentric layers of protein material. 

It has been conventional for some time to classify fibers as 
myelinated or unmyelinated. The finest and slowest-conducting 
fibers in the mammal, for instance, are commonly described as un- 
myelinated. It is now becoming apparent that this distinction may 
be only arbitrary, and of a quantitative nature, and that the lowest 
limit of the thickness of myelinated fibers or of myelin may be 
mainly a question of the methods applied in their study. Schmitt 
and Bear (1937, 1939) have recently shown that in large axones 
the lipoid is the predominating factor, in small ones (below 2/ll) 
the protein. These investigators have shown, however, that fibers 
less than 2\i in diameter have a lipoid coat, and Brodal and Har- 
rison (1948) consider it probable that fibers down to 0.5fi in 
diameter have a lipoid investment. Fibers in the sympathetic chain 
of mammals, formerly considered to be nonmyelinated, are now 
known to have a thin sheath. The possibility is not excluded, how- 
ever, that some fibers may lack myelin altogether, and ^his question 
still remains open."' j 

No specific functions can yet be unequivocally allocated to the 
myelin sheath. From a- physiological point of view, conduction is 
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supposed to be fundamentally similar in myelinated and unmyelin- 
ated fibers. Because of its fatty nature the sheath has for many 
years been considered to act as an insulator preventing the spread 
of current from one conducting fiber to the adjacent ones. It has, 
however, recently been shown that there are circumstances under 
which action-currents along myelinated fibers may have their effect 
on adjacent myelinated fibers ( Rosenblueth, 1941 ; Marrazzi and 
Lorente de No. 1944). The rate of conduction is in general higher 
in myelinated fibers than in those hitherto considered unmyelinated, 
but this may well be a matter of fiber diameter. It is known that 
many anaesthetics (e.g., alcohol, ether, etc.) are substances soluble 
in myelin. These are facts whose interrelationships cannot be fully 
appreciated until we are more certain of the specific role of myelin 
in the animal economy. 

The cellular coat, the neurilemma or the sheath of Schwann, is 
found oJv in peripheral nerve, being assumed by many to represent 
the peripheral counterpart of the antral glia. The sheath is deposited 
in segments, the interruptions between them the familiar nodes of 
Ranvirr (which interrupt also the underlying mvelin). and there is 
usually a single nucleus per segment. A considerable amount of 
eytological detail is available relating to the finer structure of the 
sheath, but further elaboration is unnecessary here in view of the 
lack of precise knowledge of the function of the structures involved. 
The sheath-cells are derived in the embrvo from the neural crest. 
which gives rise also to the afferent spinal neurones and their 
ganglia, possibly also to some autonomic ganglia and neurones and 
parts of the pia-arachnoid membranes, and to a melange of other 
structures (Harrison, 1937). When the neural crest is removed 
from embryos, the ventral roots, which arc normally provided with 
sheath-cells, remain naked; such naked fibers apparently are able 
effectively to conduct nerve impulses (Harrison. 1924). 

The Mechanism of Conduction by the Neurone. — The pri- 
mary function of the neurone is conduction, the mechanism of which 
may now be examined. The role >f the cell-body proper in the 
process still remains moot (cf. Renshaw, 1942), so the considera- 
tions below will limit themselves to a discussion of the process in 
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the fibers. Complete knowledge of the activity of the neurone in 
conduction must involve an analysis of the nature of (1) the action 
of the excitatory stimulus, (2) the initiation and transmission along 
the nerve fiber of the propagated wave of electrochemical change 
which is the nerve impulse, and (3) the transmission of the impulse 
from one neurone to another. The last of these three topics will be 
considered below in connection with the discussion of the synapse, 
and the present section will confine itself to a discussion of the 
second of the topics. 

Just a little over a century ago Johannes Muller resigned himself 
to the conviction that the time required for transmission of a sensa- 
tion from the periphery to the brain is “infinitely small . . and 
unmeasurable” (quoted from Aniberson and Smith, 1940, p 123) ; 
only six v ears later it was measured with ieasonablc accuracy by 
Helmholtz The heat production of nerve, which is so low that for 
many years it went undetected and was believed not to exist, w r as 
measured at last by A V Hill m 1926 It has been calculated that 
the energy required for the propagation of the impulse is less than 
one-tenth of a millionth ot a small calorie per impulse per gram 
of nerve. Respiiation is commensuratel} low, but has proved measur- 
able, and there are in course a great man) studies on the respiration 
of nerve. 

The nerve impulse may be defined as a propagated wave of 
electrochemical change. The historical conti overs v as to whether 
the electrical or the chemical aspects of conduction are primary has 
lost its significance with the recognition of the fact that both types 
of activity are involved in the production of a single integrated 
mechanism The masterlv technical achievements of the workers 
who have devoted themselves to the study of the electrical aspects 
of conduction have made possible the amplification, recording, and 
what is more important, the measurement of the change of electrical 
potential which accompanies the propagation of the nerve impulse, 
with a degree of precision which is one of the motje spectacular 
feats of modern science ; and indeed, the ingenuity of [heir analyses 
is being rivaled at present only by the elegance of tke f studies on 
enzyme activity in the nervous system which are elucidating the 
story on the chemical side. 
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Conduction of the nerve impulse has been for many years con- 
sidered to be a membrane phenomenon (cf. Lorente de No, 1946, 
for modern discussion), related to the fact that the membrane is 
electrically polarized in a resting fiber (Figure 2 3). The action 
of the stimulus is to depolarize the membrane in such a way that 
a potential difference, of the magnitude of about 25 to 50 millivolts 
as measured externally, is established between active and inactive 
regions. The depolarized region becomes negative to the adjacent 
portion, a How of current from polarized to nonpolarized region 
being produced, the uitum-currcnt , which stimulates the next fol- 



Img. 2,3. A monopliasic potential \va\e, the type usually recorded for study, produced 
bv placing the distal electrode on an injur'd rtgiou of the hl>er (From A L 
Hodgkin, I’roc. AVv S oc . Series B, l'J.V. 126, 87-121 , by permission oi the author 
,uk 1 The Ro\al Sotuty of London ) 

lowing region, resulting in a spread of the depolarization, and at 
the same time permitting a rest oi at ion of the polarized surface after 
the wave passes. Because of the existence of a refractory period, 
the restored surface cannot imtuediatcK he conic dc'jtolarizcd again, 
with the result that the area of depolarization is propagated along 
the fiber, the potential change at any one point resulting in the 
depolarization of an adjacent section. The potential change is thus 
an essential link in the transmission of the impulse. 

The polarization of the membrane postulated by this theory has 
been believed for some time to involve a differential movement of 
ions, and to he related to a select i\e penneability of the axone 
surface to the potassium ion. During rest, the concentration of 
potassium is higher within the axone than w ithout. During activity, 
a change in membrane permeability has been assumed as responsible 
for the disappearance, or even reversal, of the resting potential. 
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The recent studies by Nachmansohn and his co-workers (1945, 
1946a, 1946b) present evidence for the fact that the appearance and 
removal of the ester acetyl choline are responsible for the change 
in permeability; according to this theory, acetyl choline, produced 
intracellularly, is released at the point of depolarization, its rapid 
destruction by the enzyme cholinesterase being responsible for the 
restoration of the resting membrane potential. The evidence avail* 
able from these studies suggests that acetyl choline acts to increase 
the permeability of the membrane by decreasing resistance. On 
the basis of a.e. impedance measurements on the giant axone of the 
squid, it has been interpreted that during the passage of the impulse 
the resistance drops from 1000 to 25 ohms per square centimeter. 

One of the early objections raised to this theory was related 
to the factor of time (cf. Eccles, 1 ( >37). The high speed of propa- 
gation of the impulse (a maximum speed of 120 meters per second 
has been described) seemed to some to render it dubious that a 
purely chemical reaction could be at the basis of it. The high speed 
at which enzyme reactions are known to occur removes this objec- 
tion, and it is now established that the metabolism of acetyl choline 
is as rapid as the conduction of the electrical impulse would necessi- 
tate. It has been shown, for instance, that in mammalian brain 1() 14 
to 10 15 molecules of acetyl choline may be activated per gram of 
tissue per millisecond. Jn further support of the theory, it is known 
that in the nerve fiber cholinesterase is localized in the surface of 
the axone, in a layer probably only a few micra thick, in contrast 
to the respiratory enzymes which are found primarily in the axo- 
plasm, the central core of the axone. Inhibitors of cholinesterase, 
for instance eserine, abolish the nerve action potential according 
to Nachmansohn and his co-workers. Evidence is also accumulating 
for the existence of another enzyme, choline acetylase % so far found 
only in nerve tissue, which is presumably responsible for the resyn- 
thesis of acetyl choline, and the energy for resynthesis is believed 
to be derived from the energy-rich bonds of adenosine triphosphate. 

It may be remembered that acetyl choline was fir$ postulated 
to act as a neurohumoral or synaptic transmitter sec^etpd at the 
nerve ending and acting there only. No less an authority on the 
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electrical aspects of conduction than Gasser (Erlanger and Gasser, 
1937) had drawn an analogy describing the spikes on the electrical 
recordings as comparable to the ticks of a clock, as indicative rather 
than productive of activity. According to the present theory, the 
release and removal of acetyl choline along the whole length of the 
neurone is the mechanism responsible for the alteration of the mem- 
brane during conduction, and hence for the flow of current. This 
new concept assumes that the transmitting agent is the electrical 
current, the release of acetyl choline being necessary for generating 
the current. 

Considerable doubt, however, has been cast on the validity of 
this hypothesis by the recent work of Lorente de No ( 1946, 1947, 
1949). This investigator has been able to show experimentally 
that the value of the membrane potential is not dependent on the 
ratio of the internal and external concentrations of potassium, and 
that the membrane potential is not maintained by outward diffusion 
of potassium ions According to his interpretation, the assumption 
is unnecessary that the nerve membrane is semipermeablc. 

He has questioned also the validity of the hypotheses concern- 
ing the action of acetyl choline, having shown experimentally that 
neither acetvl choline nor eserine necessarih depolarizes nerve 
fibers nor prevents the conduction of impulses. In the case of synap- 
tic transmission in the spinal cord, at least, he has interpreted his 
experimental results as demonstrating that the release of acetyl 
choline is a consequence of the metabolic activity that accompanies 
and follows the production of the impulse He admits the assump- 
tion that acetyl choline is a substance participating in the metabolic 
activity of the fiber, but considers it to play a secondary rather than 
an immediate role in the production of the impulse. It is his belief 
that the membrane potential is directly established by the oxidative 
metabolism of the cell, and that applied currents modify the state 
and properties of the membrane because by changing the value of 
the membrane potential they alter the course of reactions of the 
oxidative chain. 

On the; whole, the postulation of a chemical basis for the produc- 
tion of action-currents enhances rather than otherwise the results 
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of the remarkable studies that have been made on the electrical 
aspects of conduction, and to these latter we may now turn attention 
(more specific references to this work may be found in the reviews 
by Gasser, 1937, 1941, and in the book by Gasser and Erlanger, 
1937) 

The speed of conduction has been measured with remarkable 
accuracy It is now known to vary, m general, with the size of the 
fiber in large axones, for instance, the motor fibers m the mammal 
which are about 30« m diamctei, the speed of conduction can attain 
a rate of 100 to 120 meters ptr second, m fibers ]// or less m diam- 
eter the rate may be as low as 0 3 metei per second A mixed nerve, 
like the mammalian sciatic, carries fibeis conducting at different 
rates Action-currents in mixed ncr\cs fall into three groups, the 
so-called A-. ft- and C-umrs The \-wavts the most rapid, are 
characteristic ol the larger motoi and senson fil>eis the latter being 
those particulaily concerned with touch, pussuie, and propriocep- 
tion The R-wa\es are slowci and presumable *uisc from smaller 
medullated fibeis lesponsible ioi Mmsitiutv to heat and to local- 
izable pain and from preganglionic efferent fibeis of the autonomic 
5} stem The C-group are slowest, these ihaiacterizc the fine fibers 
hitherto considered unmyelinated which aic lesponsible for diffuse 
pain, and also the fmc fibeis ot the autonomic system toimerly con- 
sidered to be nonmyelinated 

The relationships*to conduction rate of the nodes of Ramiei, and 
the consecjuent interruption of myelin and cellular sheath, have been 
subjected to some analysis but are still moot Conduction occurs 
without decrement, ic. the currents do not decrease in magnitude 
as they are propagated along the course of a fibci J he magnitude 
of the impulse, furthermore, remains the same no mattei what the 
strength of the stimulus, provided this reaches at least threshold 
value (this is the so-called all-or-none-law) An increase in the 
strength of the stimulus, while it does not increase the magnitude 
of the impulse, may result in an increase in the number of units 
called into action, and does increase the frequency of impulses: the 
maximum frequency computed as possible is 2500 (impulses per 
second, in the rapidly conducting mammalian motor A-fibers. The 
maximum frequency is deiei mined b> the length of |he refractory 
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period; in these fibers, there is an absolute refractory period of 0.4 
to 0.44 millisecond duration during which no conduction occurs, 
and a relative refractory period of 3 milliseconds, during which the 
threshold for stimulation is higher, and the size of the impulse 
smaller, than normal. Ihcsc in turn aic followed by recovery peri- 
ods of supernormal (15 milliseconds j and subnormal (87 milli- 
seconds) excitability during which the threshold also deviates from 
normal. I he duration of the spike which indicates the period of 
maximum negativity is 0.4 to 0.43 millisecond in recordings from 
A-fibers, about 2.? milliseconds in libers which conduct more 
slowly. 

The threshold for stimulation \aries for fibers of different size, 
being lower for the larger and faster-conducting libers. While sub- 
threshold stimulation docs not initiate the passage of an impulse, it 
may produce a change within the fiber (local excitatory state) which 
may be responsible for the tact that a second subliminal stimulus, 
at the proper tune, can c\okt tin production of an impulse; this is 
summation one possible mechanism of facilitation . lo he discussed 
furtlur below, and it i" not impossible that the action of currents 
affecting adjacent libers, desciihed abo\e on page 55, may be in- 
volved in such facilitation 

It seems clear, from all that is known about the kind and mag- 
nitude of change that occurs during its propagation, that the nerve 
impulse is fundamental!) unifoun for nerve fibers of all varieties in 
the vcrtebiatc The dillerenccs ir juality of sensations are related 
not to differences in ncr\e impulses, but to the fact that the differ- 
ent sense organs aie dilfetentialh select i\e in the type of stimulus 
to which thev respond and to the reactions of central areas. The 
differences in reactions are i elated ultimately to differences in the 
effector organs Then* arc, in the vertebrate, howexer, mvariabh 
at least two neurones, and almost always more than two, interposed 
between sense organ and effector. Our appreciation of the total 
mechanism of nervous action depends therefore on our knowledge 
of the relationships between neurones; as tiasser has put it (193/, 
p. 173) : “The laws describing th mode of transmission of excita- 
tion across a synapse . . . must be the basic laws of the nervous sys- 
tem/' To the synapse, ihercfoic. we may next devote our interest. 
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Interrelationships Between Neurones: tiie Synapse 

Morphological Properties of the Synapse. — It is one of the 
peculiarities distinguishing the vertebrate nervous system that trans- 
mission of an impulse from one neurone to the next occurs within 
the limits of the central nervous system proper, brain or spinal cord : 
the main exception to this rule is in the case of the transmission 
from preganglionic to postganglionic fibers of the autonomic system 
which occurs in autonomic ganglia. The junction between one 
neurone and another is defined as a synapse. The essence of the neu- 
rone doctrine is its postulate that neurones are separate units, not 
continuous with one another. The essence of the synapse is that it 
is a region where neurones are contiguous with one another, and it 
is by virtue of this contiguity that the transmission of the impulse 
from one unit to the next takes place A sjnaptic membrane has 
been described as a visible entity in many cases, but there is no 
reason to expect uniformit\ of structure at all synapses (cf. Bo- 
dian, 1942). 

The axonal endings at the svnapse (Figure 2.4) take the form 
of irregular bulbous expansions, called usually by their French name 
of boutons , which vary in dimension roughly from 0 5 n to 7/i. Fol- 
lowing sectioning of the axone, the boutons exhibit a peculiar and 
readily recognizable form of degeneration which has been of 
great assistance to experimental neurologists tracing fiber-tract 
connections. 

The high degree of diversity \n I nch characterizes the synaptic 
relationships between neurones cannot be o\cremphasized. The 
end-to-end synapse, which typifies the synapse in so many textbook 
diagrams, is perhaps in actuality the rarest t)pe in the nervous sys- 
tem. The axonal endings of one cell may, ho\ve\er, be highly rami- 
fied among complexly branched dendrites. A complex and intricate 
interramification of axone endings and telodcndria may constitute 
a large part of the nonorganized gray matter of the central nervous 
system, the neuropil, which according to some (Hedrick, 1948) 
may be highly significant in central integrative processes. | 

The frequent and prevalent textbook emphasis on thejsynapse as a 
region of communication between the axone of one Neurone and 
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the dendrite of the next is likewise erroneous and misleading. In 
probably the greatest number of cases the axonc terminates on the 
cell-body, rather than among the dendrites, of the related neurone; 
it may even end in the region of the axone-hillock, or, curiously 
enough, on the proximal portion of the axone itself. Each axone. 
through its collaterals or branches, may have relationships with 
many other neurones. Conversely, neurones may receive termina- 



F'ic. 2.4. Drawing of section through \intral horn tell in rer\ ical region of cat'* 
spinal cord Magnification appio\niMtcl\ 7MJ x Note tl <* large number of end 
bulbs on sin face ot cell hotl\ and pioxima! portion of iU'Mrites (Ftom M 1 
Harr, J. Atuit,, 19J9, 74, 1 11 , b\ pu mission «>i the author, the i dnors of the Journal 
of Anatoim. and Cambridge Uimersit\ Press ) 


tious from man) other cells (Figure 2.4): single ventral horn cells 
in the mammal ha\e been calculated to receive well over a thousand 
synaptic endings, and it has been claimed that at least 38 per cent 
of the surface of the \cntral horn cells in mammals may be covered 
by synaptic endings (ltarr, l q 39). Hundreds of synaptic junctions 
may occur between a single pair of cells, lwo types of neuronal 
circuits have been described (Ian 'te de No, 19obc), a multiple 
chain and a closed chain (Figure 2.5) which allow for the reinforce- 
ment of stimulation, for prolonging the period of discharge, and 
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for much increase in flexibility of action The significance of the 
demonstiation of a morphological basis for a plurality and reciproc- 
ity of connections cannot be ovei emphasized, and the multiple and 
closed chains of neurone circuits arc now teeming great emphasis 
as integrative mechanisms 

Transmission at the Synaptic Junction. — It was fiist postu- 
lated, as early as 1 C K)4 (Elliot, 1°04), on the basis of the similarity 
of action of adrenaline to stimulation ot the sympathetic nervous 
system, that sympathetic nerve endings might act by liberation of 
a substance comparable to adrenaline This was strongly supported 
by Loewi’s demonstration m 1921 that a substance, the Vagusstoff , 
later identified as acetyl i holme , appeared in the perfusion fluid 



Fig 2 5 Plans of the two fundamental types ot neurone circuit M, multipU chain, 
C, closed chain (From R 1 orente de No, J A cm nphwol PM 1, 207-244 bv 
permission ot the author and the Editois ot the Journal of Neurophysiology ) 

following stimulation of the vagus in a frog’s hcait preparation, 
which affected an isolated second heart in the saint way as vagus 
stimulation The results of these and comparable studies gave rise 
to a more gtneial concept of ncurohutnotal tiansmisMon (rf Dale, 
1937), whereby the nerve ending was pi churned to act by the secre- 
tion of a specific chemical substance or substances \ gieat many 
investigations followed, which suggested acetvl choline to he the 
transmitting substance at paiasvmpatlutic nerve endings and a 
substance related to adrenaline at sympathetic endings 

The recent studies, reported above (Nachmansohn, 1945, 
1946a, 1946b), on the role of acetvl choline in conduction along the 
length of the axone have necessitated a modification of the original 
neurohumoral hypothesis, which had postulated t hat | transmission 
across the synapv differed fundamentally from transmission along 
the course of the axone. According to Nachmansohn’ concept, the 
role of acetyl choline is the same in transmission o the impulse 
along the axone and across the synapse; in both caks alike, the 
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transmitting agent, per se, is the electric current; the release of acetyl 
choline is necessary for generating the current. The principal dif- 
ferences between propagation along the fiber and across the synapse 
are described as quantitative ones, rather than qualitative. And 
this fact may hold whether Nachmansohn’s or Lorente de No’s inter- 
pretation of the mechanism producing the impulse approximates 
closest to the conditions obtaining. In either case, it is these differ- 
ences to which some of the plnsiological properties of the synapse 
may relate, and to these we may now proceed. 

Physiological Properties of the Synapse. — Granted that the 
nerve impulse is a propagated \\a\c of electrochemical change, 
whether or not the modern hvpothescs are accurate as to the nature 
of its genesis and as to its fundamental likened along the fiber and 
at the synapse, yet it is clear that the synapse imputes some proper- 
ties to v .'induction through a series of neurones that are not rendered 
apparent by analysis of conduction in a single fiber. It is appropri- 
ate now to examine some of these properties. 

Obviously the first of these is polarity A nerve fiber can con- 
duct in either direction; this is self evident from a consideration of 
the manner of propagation of the impulse Under ordinary circum- 
stances, in the whole organism, a nerve fiber conducts only in one 
direction, although there may he exceptions to this rule in the case 
of so-called antidromic condiution. The vasodilatation which occurs 
as a result of dorsal root stimulation, the so-ealkd exotic reflex , per- 
haps responsible for the “flare* 1 reaction in inflammation, is con- 
sidered possihlj to iinolve such antidromic conduction (Lewis and 
Marvin, 1927), although the possibility is not yet excluded of the 
existence of some efferent vasomotor fibers in dorsal roots which 
might account for this phenomenon (discussed fully in Fulton, 1^43, 
pp. 28-29). But while antidromic conduction is possible, it is 
unusual, and the typical unipolarity of conduction is imparted to 
the conduction routes in the functioning central nervous system by 
the synapse, which allow conduction only from an axone of one 
neurone to the cell-bod\ or the dendrites of an adjacent one, never 
in the opposite direction (Sherrington's hue of jomwrd direction). 
It is possible that the irreversibility of conduction at the synapse 
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may he explained on a purely quantitative basis. At the axone end- 
ing, where the surface increases as a result of multiple branching 
and as a result of the expansion of the endings to form the boutons, 
there may be sufficient decrease in resistance to allow a sufficient 
flow of current to cross the nonconducting gap. The large number 
of small terminals may each provide a stimulus which is subliminal, 
yet which in the aggregate may summate sufficiently to excite the 
cell-body or dendrites; whereas the latter fail to develop potential 
differences of high enough intensity and long enough duration to 
excite the synaptic axone terminals. 

Another characteristic of conduction which differs quantita- 
tively at the synapse and along the liber is the rate of propagation, 
and, as is well-known, the transmission of the impulse across the 
synapse involves a delay which, although small (it may be as low as 
0.5 millisecond) (Lorente de \o, 1938a), is of significance in the 
analysis of conduction along so-called reflex-arcs. Synaptic delay 
can almost certainly be related to the fact that the branching termi- 
nal fibers of the axone are far smaller in diameter than the main 
fiber of the axone proper, and hence conduct more slowly: in other 
words, the apparent “synaptic” delay may occur rather in the fibers 
leading up to the synapse than in the synapse itself J£\ factor limit- 
ing precise analysis of this effect is the extreme I? 1 *^;sity of the 
fine fibers as they approach the suiapso, which makes it difficult to 
ascertain their exact length. For more specific and detailed discus- 
sion of the modern views on synaptic transmission the reader is 
referred to the work of Lorente de No (1935, 1938a, b, c, 1939), 
to Fulton (1943, 1946), and Lloyd (1946). 

Whether or not these peculiarities of conduction, and others 
which are supposed to distinguish conduction across the synapse 
from that along the fiber proper (e.g. greater fatiguability, differ- 
ences in metabolism, differences in susceptibility to drug action, 
etc.) can be explained completely on such quantitative bases remains 
to be seen. In any case, however, no matter how produced, these 
physiological attributes of the synapse are responsible for some of 
the known phenomena characteristic of the action of tile nervous 
system as a whole, and are highly significant for the function of the 
vertebrate nervous system both so far as it is characterized by flexi- 
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bility allowing great freedom of individual action, and by its ability 
to integrate these separate activities into a well-ordered pattern of 
behavior. 

The Synapse as a Central Regulatory Mechanism. — For a 

nerve fiber, appropriately stimulated, conduction is obligatory. Not 
so at the synapse : here transmission does not so necessarily follow 
stimulation: as Lorcnte de No has stated, “figuratively speaking, 
synaptic transmission is ‘optional’ for any neurone” (Lorente de 
No, 1930, pp. 402-403). W hether or not a particular neurone will 
respond to synaptic stimulation may well depend on its own par- 
ticular relationships to the axotie terminations related to it. and 
these relationships may now be further considered from a functional 
point of view. 

The action of subliminal stimuli in the production of the so-called 
local excitatory state, which facilitates the evocation of an impulse 
by another subliminal stimulus, has its counterpart at the suiapse. 
A discharge at a single axone terminal may be insufficient to excite 
the cell, yet may have its effect on it ; Sherrington postulated (cf. 
Sherrington. l f >2°, for discussion) some time ago the existence of 
a so-called central excitatory state to account for the condition where 
a cell is altered hy subliminal stimulation at the synapse. 

It is now believed by many that the known acti\ itics of the neu- 
ronal endings which impinge on the cell to be excited are sufficient 
to explain the phenomenon (Lorente de No, 1°35, 1938a, b, cL 
The question arises here, however, in contrast to consideration^ 
concerning the filler, as to the possibilities of temporal versus spatial 
summatieni as mechanisms of facilitation. There has been some ex- 
perimental evidence presented which has suggested in the past that 
temporal summation can occur at a single synapse. This is, however, 
of more theoretical than practical interest, since the minimum inter- 
val at which inadequate stimuli must be repeated in order to be 
effectively stimulated proves to be less than the refractory period of 
the afferent neurone. Accordingly, spatial summation is now be- 
lieved to be of primary significai e at the synapse. Summation 
effects can be clear!) demonstrated when successive or simultaneous 
stimuli are applied to different afferent nerves discharging into the 
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same center. Convergence of many afferent endings and associated 
overlapping (Sherrington. 1929) of their fields on the individual 
neurone or on neurone pools receiving endings from different affer- 
ent conductors are thoroughly adequate to explain spatial 
summation. 

Occlusion, and inhibition as well, also can and have been ac- 
counted for by temporal and spatial synaptic effects (Sherrington, 
1929). The phenomenon is described as occlusion when a summated 
response to stimulation of several afferent conductors is less than the 
sum of the individual responses: this too is explained by the fact 
that the efferent neurones involved receive an overlap in nerve 
supply. 

The fact that nerves can inhibit as well as excite has been known 
ever since 1845 when the Weber brothers rediscovered that stimu- 
lation of the vagus resulted in temporary cessation of the heart- 
beat ; and the property of inhibition has seemed one of the most 
dramatic and mysterious of nervous activities. Many theories have 
been elaborated to account for it. none of which, however, is com- 
pletely satisfactory, and the precise nature of the mechanisms respon- 
sible for the process still remains obscure 

It is now accepted that for the somatic components of the nervous 
system in vertebrates the process is central rather than peripheral, 
but more than this is uncertain The old W r edensky theory of inter 
ference of impulses, fortunately deleted at last from the textbooks, 
is agreed upon as inadequate; there is no evidence to support the 
hypothesis that a particular depressant substance is produced in the 
central nervous system. 

Inhibition has, however, certain properties similar to those of 
excitation, and Sherrington had postulated the existence of a central 
inhibitory state analogous to the central excitatory state. The mod- 
em tendency is to attempt explanation of the former, like the latter, 
on the basis of known facts concerning transmission* of impulses 
along and between neurones. There are some who be peve that the 
absence of facilitation at the synapse may be sufficieijt to account 
for inhibition. Others (Kenshaw, 1941 ; Lloyd, 1941 1944) con- 
sider that it results from direct polarization of the |cell-body by 
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adjacent neurones (direct inhibition) One of the most promising 
of recent theories is that of Gasser (1937) which relates the phe- 
nomenon to the subnormal period of excitability discovered by 
Graham (193d). He has postulated a mechanism (sometimes called 
indirect inhibition), illustrated in Figure 2 6, whereby if two afferent 
pathways converge at the intemuncial level, the subnormahty of the 
internuncial neurones common to them both could result in an inhi- 
bition of one bv the other Gasser himself has emphasized that his 



Fig 2 6 Diagram explaining riiipn* il innervation of flexor and extensor muscle** 
It is assumed that threshold stimulation ot l.tuiones with normal threshold requires 
simultaneous actuation of two svnaptic kn« hs. but three knobs are required to 
stimulate a neurone having subnormal threshold \\ hen fiber 1 conducts a rh>thmic 
series of impulses at low frequency, neurone 1 is stimulated b\ the b and c impulses 
and the flexor muscle contracts, but it fiber II tNn becomes actue cell b will be 
forced to discharge an extra impulse and to acquire subnormal threshold Hence- 
forth cell b will be able to respond onl\ to tht impulses conducted b\ nber 11, the 
result being that the extensor muscle contracts, while th* flexor muscle lelaxcs 
because the b and c impulses reach neurone 1 at intervals h ucr than the period ot 
effective summation ot impulses delivered at neighboring s ips^s (, \fte*r H S 
Ciasser, Haney Lectures . 1937, M 169-193 , by permission ot the author and The 
1 larvcv ^ocictv of New \ ork ) 

scheme should not be taken as a complete explanation of inhibition, 
but even if it is only partial!) explanatory it is of great theoretical 
interest in focussing attention once more on the fact that the kind of 
knowledge we arc ahead) developing concerning tiansmission along 
the fiber and across the s\napse may prove adequate, ultimately, to 
explain much that has seemed obscure in the more complicated 
processes of nervous action 

These postulated explanations of facilitation, inhibition, and so 
forth, may well be oversimplifications, hut the) have another theo- 
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retical and practical significance, also, in that they point up the 
importance on the physiological side of the chains and circuits of 
neurones whose significance on the morphological side was pointed 
out above. As early as 1911, Ramon y Cajal described chains of 
neurones in the olfactory system so arranged that the impulse seemed 
to him to accumulate energy as it proceeded: many peripheral fibers 
of the olfactory neurones, for instance, discharge into one or two 
mitral cells, allowing for summation of stimuli in the latter; col- 
laterals from the olfactory tracts, through the granule cells, carry 
the discharge from the mitral cells back again to the mitral cells, 
thus reinforcing their discharge. Ramon y Cajal (1 ( M1) called the 
results of such reinforcement of stimuli by the name of avalanche 
conduction. The two fundamental types of neuronal circuits, the 
multiple chain and the closed chain, postulated by Lorente de No. 
as described above, and shown in Fig. 2.5 of this chapter, allow 
similarly for continuation and repetition of barrages of stimuli at 
single cells or at pools of cells, and such circuits, now known to he 
characteristic of many parts of the central ner\ous system, espe- 
cially the cerebral cortex, are being vigorously analyzed It becomes 
readily apparent, when the multitudes of possible interconnections 
between central neurones arc considered, that such multiple chains 
of neurones, and pools of neurones, may be of far greater signifi- 
cance for normal nervous action at the integrative level than the con- 
ventional and classical so-called lellex-arc 

Interrelationships Between Neurones: the Reflex-arc 

The Definition and the Components of the Reflex-Arc.- The 
concept of reflex action goes hack at least as far as Descartes (who 
did not, however, himself use the term). Though many other ex- 
periments, at the hands of many investigators, contributed to the 
elaboration of the theory of the reflex-arc. its definition as the func- 
tional unit of the nervous system ensued rapidly upoa the experi- 
mental demonstrations by Bell and Magendie that the jriorsal spinal 
roots in the vertebrate are sensory and the ventral ire motor in 
function. The materialistic nineteenth century, grateful, no doubt, 
for a visible concrete rfiodel which could account for? some of the 
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apparently mysterious actions of the central nervous system, wel- 
comed the theory, and it was probably with comfort that Marshall 
Hall could write in the 1830’s that the spinal cord is a chain of seg- 
ments whose functional units are separate reflex-arcs, which inter- 
act with one another and with the higher centers of the nervous 
system to secure coordinated movement. There are few textbooks 
concerned vn it h action of the ncr\ous system which do not still today 
bear a diagram of the segmental two- or three-neurone reflex-arc, 
composed of an afferent hbei earning toward the central nervous 
system an impulse which is there transmitted directly, by a single 
synapse, or indirectly, through the mediation of an internuncial 
neurone, to the efferent neurone which innervates the ultimate 
effector. 

It is an irony of contemporary scientific Injury that Sherring- 
ton’s monograph of l f >06, which analyzed exhausti\ely the segmen- 
tal reflex with the express purpose of demonstrating its integrative 
function, has focused the thinking of the current century, at least at 
the' pedagogic level, on the segmental arc as an indixidual and sepa- 
rate unit 

“The reflex-are' is the unit mechanism of the nervous system, 0 
the twentieth century repeats with Sherrington, but it often 
forgets to add the words which immediately follow, “when that 
system is regarded in its integrative function . . . The nervous 
synthesis of an individual . . . resolves itself into co-ordination by 
reflex action. Hut though the unit reaction m ♦he integration is 
a reflex, not every reflex is a unit reaction, sinn some reflexes 
are compounded of simpler reflexes. Co-ordination, therefore, is 
in part the compounding of reflexes . . . There is the co-ordination 
which a reflex action introduces when it makes an effector organ 
responsive to excitement of a receptor, all other parts of the organ- 
ism being supposedlv indifferent to and indifferent for that reac- 
tion In this grade of co-ordination the reflex is taken apart, as 
if separable from all other reflex actions This is a simple reflex. 

A simple reflex is probably a purely abstract conception, because, 
all parts of the nervous system are connected ♦ogether and no partj 
of it is probably ever capable of reaction without affecting and* 
being affected by various other pa s, and it is a system certainly l 
never absolutely at rest. But the simple reflex is a convenient, if 
not a probable fiction” (Sherrington, 1°06, pp. 7-8). 
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And again later: 

'‘We have hitherto dealt with reflex reactions under the guise 
of a convenient but artificial abstraction,- -the simple reflex. That 
is to say, we have fixed our attention on the reaction of a reflex -arc 
as if it were that of an isolable and isolated mechanism, for whose 
function the presence of other parts of the nervous system and 
of other arcs might he negligible and wholly indifferent. This 
is improbable. The nervous system functions as a whole. Physio- 
logical and histological analysis finds it connected throughout 
its whole extent. ... A reflex detached from the general nervous 
condition is hardh realizable. . . The compounding together 
of reflexes is therefore a main problem in nervous co-ordination” 
(Sherrington 1906, pp. 114-115). 

His warning could not have been clearer, nor less heeded. 

The theoretical reflex-arc presupposes then a scries of compo- 
nents whose anatomical and functional interrelationships demand 
some description The essential components of the arc are at a mini- 
mum three, if we include the effector organ innervated. There is 
always an afferent nerve, either itself directly, or through the inter- 
vention of an organ of special sense indirectly, excitable as a result 
I of some energy-change which is the stimulus The afferent nerve 
[transmits its impulse across a synapse in the central nervous system 
to the efferent neurone, which in turn stimulates the effector organ 
responsible for overt 'response. As already implied on page 61, it 
is questionable to what extent two-neurone pathways exist within 
the vertebrate nervous system ; certainly in by far the great majority 
of cases, if not in all, at least one so-called internuncial neurone is 
interposed between afferent and efferent neurones. 

The anatomical structure of the afferent neurone is alone suffi- 
cient to render untenable the theory that a strictly segmental reflex 
can function in an isolated manner in the intact organism. The cell- 
bodies of these neurones in the adult vertebrate are located, it will 
be remembered, in peripheral ganglia Their centripetal processes 
enter the central nervous system either witli the crank nerves or in 
the dorsal roots of the spinal ; in the spinal segment: they branch 
immediately upon their entrance into the cord into a lor jer ascending 
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and a shortct descending branch. Kach < jf these may give rise to 
a vast number of collaterals, each of which may be stimulated by 
every impulse conducted along the primary fiber. The ascending 
fibers may reach the medulla oblongata, or may terminate, as do 
some of their collaterals and as do the descending branches and 
their collaterals, in the ipsi lateral or contralateral gray of the cord 
at levels near to or remote from the lev e l of entrance. Recognition 
of their multiplicity of subdivision, suggesting therefore a commen- 
surate multiplicity ot possible functional connections, should be 
ample to convince the most piejudiml isolationist of the appropri- 
ateness of Sherrington’s warnings. 

If a multiplicity of relationships with other cells is a remarkable 
property of the single afferent neurone, it is none the less outstand- 
ingly characteristic of the efferent neurone. Thr profusion of synap- 
tic endings on a single \eniral horn cell has been described and 
illustrated above (Figure 2 4), and it remains here only to empha- 
size the fact that these synaptic endings may derive from tracts which 
vary in function, and to point out the significance of this fact for the 
so-called reflex-arc as an integrati\e mechanism. 

In the first place, the dendrites o* the \entral horn cells ramify 
widely through the cord, thus presenting a wide and scattered sur- 
face over which impulses ma\ enter. In the second place, that motor 
horn cells recei\c endings from various afferent cells within the 
mammalian cord is implicit m the fact that there are a greater num- 
ber of afferent than efferent cells ; bwiialdson ( o\d in Sherrington. 
1 ( *06, l u 47 ) has calculated that for the spinal cord of man the affer- 
ent neurones outnumber the efferent In a ratio of three to one, and 
Sherrington (l u 0f>, l u 47) considers that if the cranial nerves were 
included the ratio would he five to one. binalh, as a result of the 
usual methods of establishing fiber-tract connections, the cell-hod) 
of the \entral horn cell is known to receive endings not only from 
afferent fibers entering ipsilaterall) and contralaterallv at its own 
and at other levels, hut also from many tract descending from the 
brain; in the human, lor instance, from the corticospinal tracts from 
the cortex, the rubrospinal from the red nucleus relaying impulses 
from the cerebellum, the tectospinal from the midbrain, the olivo- 
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spinal, the reticulospinal, and the vestibulospinal from the medulla 
oblongata, and probably others as yet unidentified. 

The ventral horn cell, then, acts as what Sherrington has called 
the final common pathway, “the sole path which all impulses, no mat- 
ter whence they come, must travel if they are to act on the muscle- 
fibers to which it leads*' ( 1 ( H7, p. 117). Whereas the afferent 
neurones are in a sense selective and private paths, each being 
excitable through its own endings directly or through an interposed 
sense organ indirectly, by a specific kind of stimulus, the efferent 
neurone is, in Sherrington’s words, “a public path, common to im- 
pulses arising at any of many sources of reception” {loc cit.). Sher- 
rington, again in an analogy which hardh bears improvement, 
likens the action of the motor unit as the final common pathway to 
that of a funnel : “the receptor sjsteni bears ... to the efferent paths 
the relation of the wide ingress of a funnel to the narrow egress” 
{ibid., p. 148). The funnel-like action of the final common path- 
way is one of the primary and fundamental mechanisms whereby 
what might otherwise be local, separate and isolated action becomes 
integrated with other such actions into the coordinated behavior of 
the organism as a whole. 

The Reflex-Arc and the Total Behavior Pattern in Develop- 
ment. — Partly, probably, because investigators frequently indulge 
the hope that a solution of an apparently simple problem for the 
embryo may lead to the resolution of more complicated ones for the 
adult, the relationship of the so-called reflex-arc to what may be 
called the total behavior pattern is being actively investigated for 
the embr\o. Since the key work on the problem was carried out b\ 
an investigator who undertook his analysis with the major prob- 
lems of behavior m mind, and since much of the subsequent work 
has been continued by investigators whose primary fields of inter- 
est are psychological in scope, it seems relevant to discuss briefly 
some aspects of this work here in relation to the larger issues we 
have been considering. 

Coghill, who began the original work in this ficlfl, undertook, 
in his own words, “to analyze behaviour by studying its develop- 
ment, with the thought in mind that such an analysif should con- 
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stitutc a new approach to fundamental problems concerning the 
function of the nervous system and its parts, and that anatomical 
studies correlated throughout with t lie behaviour studies should 
throw a new light upon the problem of behavior” (Coghill, 1929, 
p. 1). Accordingly, lie carried through an inspired and painstak- 
ingty acctir *Tte program of studies on the development of behavior 
in the salamander, and on the development of the morphological 
changes in the nervous system which accompany the maturation of 
the functional pattern 

He pointed out that in Awbly.stonui , the form under considera- 
tion, a regular series of stages occurs during the development of 
the adult pattern: ( 1 ) a nonmotile stage during which the muscles 
are excitable only by direct mechanical or electrical stimulation, and 
not by any stimulus whose transmission involves the intervention of 
the central nervous system; (2) an early flexure stage, when the 
animal ^sponds to slight stimulation of the skin by a localized 
contralateral contraction of the anterior trunk musculature; (3) a 
coil stage, during which more segments are involved in the con- 
traction; (4j an S-reaction Mage, during which the early flexure is 
reversed before being completely executed into a coil; and finally, 
(5) a stage at which the repetition of the S-reaction occurs in such a 
way that locomotion is accomplished (Figures 2.7, A, B and C). 

One of Coghill's fundamental contributions was the demonstra- 
tion of the development of the specific mechanism, on the anatomical 
side, by which the first phase described becomes irinsformed to the 
second. He established the presence, during the lirst stage, of the 
sensory cells, the Rohon-Ikard cells, which receive impulses both 
from the skin (exteroceptive) and from muscle (proprioceptive), 
and of the motor cells in the ventral gray matter of the cord which 
innervate the muscle segments which constitute the longitudinal 
musculature whose contractions are ultimately responsible for the 
swimming movements of the animal. He showed further that dur- 
ing the nonmotile stage, although a central pathway is already 
established by which the sensory qv\U might he expected to conduct 
headward, and a motor pathway by which the motor cells might be 
expected to conduct tailward. yet no mechanism of central commu- 
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nication, direct or indirect, is present to allow transmission from one 
of these systems to the other. 



A B C 


Fig. 2.7. Amblystoma puuctatum embryos at the cai b, swimming stage. A, a dia- 
gram of an embryo at the early swimming .-stage, made to stale from serial sections 
to show important structures as seen from the dorsal side. The arrangement of the 
muscle segments alongside of the spinal o.nl and the absent e of limbs excepting 
very early priinunlia of the fore limbs are important features. Actual length of the 
embryo approximately 7 nun. IS, a diagram modified fr rn that of 13 A to illustrate 
the beginning of a swimming movement a-* a first llexme by contraction of a num- 
ber of anterior muscle segments, indicated by cross hatching. C, a diagram to illus- 
trate tlie swimming movement in which the first flexure has passed tailward and the 
second flexure is beginning in the anterior region by contraction of the muscle 
.segments indicated by cross-hatching. (From C, K Coghill, Anatomy and the 
problem of behaviour, 1929, Macmillan Co., Xcw York ; by permission of The 

Macmillan Company.) 

This condition changes at the time of onset of tit response to 
skin stimulation by muscular reaction. At this time die first inter- 
nuncial neurones are Completed, as commissural cells! in the floor- 
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plate of the medulla oblongata and anterior cord (Fig. 2.8). These 
had been present at the nonmotile stage, but unipolar, in relationship 



Fig 28 A diagram of the mechanism which accounts for the coil reaction, cephalo- 
caudal progression ot movement and movement away Irani the side stimulated in 
jhnbl\stoma A stimulus in front of the ear would c\ l an afferent neurone, 
which, m turn, would excite a commissural cell in the floo Me This cell turns 
caudad m the motor tract of the other side A stimulus bclu l the ear, whether in 
the skin (exteroceptive) or m the muscle (proprioceptive) excites the afferent 
neurones which also excite the commissural cells of the Pior plate, through which 
the impulse reaches* the motor tract of the other side Since the afferent system 
sends impuUis to the motor system of the opposite side through floor plate cells 
and since the floor plate cells form a commissure onh in the bt am and anterior part 
of the spinal cord at this stage, impulses excited from an> point in the bodv, whether 
headward or tailward, from the skin or from the muscles must enter the neuromotor 
mechanism at its antenor end, and spread thence tailwanl v a result of this, indi- 
vidual flexmes progress ccpliah caudad (From G V Coghill, 1929, Anatomy and 
the problem of behaviour, Macmillan Co, New York, by permission of The 

Macmillan Compan> ) 


■with the motor cells only. At the beginning of the early flexure 
stage, they establish their connections with the sensory cells, and a 
pathway is established whereby an impulse can pass from sensory 
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cell through commissural neurone to motor cell. Since the early 
central sensory path conducts headward, and since the tirst com- 
missural cells to complete their connections arc located anteriorly, 
the earliest contractions appear anteriorly ; since the early central 
motor path conducts tailward, they progress in the cephalo-caudal 
direction. The coil differs from the early flexure principally by the 
increasing number of more posterior segments added to those in- 
volved in the contraction The development of the S-reaction and 
of swimming is accompanied by the development of collaterals from 
the motor cells, the details of which need not be entered into here 
and now. 

Having established the anatomical basis for the development of 
the swimming pattern, which represents one of the primary com- 
ponents of larval behavior, Coghill proceeded to analyze the develop- 
ment of two further aspects of behaviot, namely the movements of 
the limbs, invohed in terrestrial locomotion, and of the feeding 
reaction. On the functional side, he began In establishing first that 
the forelimb exhibits its first reactions (movements at the shoulder) 
only as accompaniments of trunk contraction; only Liter do shoulder 
movements occur independently of movements of the segmental 
musculature. Similar considerations hold true for movements ot 
the gills and jaws, which occur first in conjunction with trunk move- 
ments and onl) later emancipate themselves into independent activi- 
ties. Coghill succeeded in demonstrating the anatomical bases for 
these conditions, too: in the case of the early limb movements, the 
early concomitance of limb and trunk movements is based on the 
fact that the same motor cell branches to innervate both, and only 
later, when the movements become independent, have separate 
nerves arisen to innervate the limbs. The anatomical basis for the 
concomitance of gill and mouth movements with trunk movements 
is more complicated, related to the time at which specific central 
pathways arise. 

It is relevant to repeat here the general interpretations which 
Coghill derived froth these studies, namely, that “the j behaviour 
pattern develops in a regular order of sequence of movements which 
is ednsistent with the order of development of the nervous system 
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and its parts” (1929, p. 36), and that “behavior develops from the 
beginning through the progressive expansion of a perfectly integrated 
total pattern and the individuation within it of partial patterns which 
acquire various degrees of discreteness” ( 1929 , p 38 ). 

Coghill’s embryonic nervous system, like Sherrington's, is con- 
structed of entities which resemble the latter’s theoretical reflex-arc 
(where in the adult is any three-neurone pathway so clearly to be 
demonstrated as ( oghill's Rohon-Bcard-ccll-to-cammissitral-cell-to- 
motor-cell pathway?), but in C oghill’s ner\ous system, as in Sher- 
rington's, the arc cannot act alone: in the amphibian the processes 
are present in the central nenous system which conduct forward 
toward another segment in the sensory tract, tailward toward an- 
other segment on the motor side, e\en before the internuncial neu- 
rones are completed which relate the one system to the other. Cog- 
hill's emphasis, like Sherrington's, is on the integrative aspects from 
the fcgmmng, and not because of Ins own inclinations so much as 
by \irtue of the facts of amphibian development made indubitable 
by his careful studies. 

The clarity and incisiveness of ( oghill’s results on the amphibian 
material have led to the attempted repetition of his studies on mam- 
malian embryos and fetuses Here unfortunate!} the results are less 
clear-cut, and controversies have arisen which will prove ultimately 
without great significance, as to whether or not ( 'oghill’s interpre- 
tations are applicable for transference to the available data concerning 
the genesis of the behavior pattern in the mammal 

There are some investigators who believe that the mammal, 
like the amphibian, develops first a total pattern of behavior from 
which local reflexes later individuate, there are others who claim 
that in the mammal the local reflexes develop first, later to he com- 
pounded with others into a total pattern. The issue is confused by 
the fact that different investigators use different species for study, 
in which the sequence of events naturally varies (the mammalian 
embryo is notorious for its propensities toward telescoping develop- 
mental events, the biogcnctic law notwithstanding), and by the fact 
that anoxemia, a condition difficult to eliminate in the handling of 
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mammalian material, has been postulated as preferentially masking 
the early local reflexes. 

The most meticulous and accurate of the mammalian studies are 
those of Davenport Hooker on the human fetus (cf. Hooker, 1942, 
1944). Hooker has shown that the first movement in the human 
elicitable by artificial stimulation is contralateral contraction of the 
upper trunk and neck musculature, accompanied probably by exten- 
sion of both arms at the shoulder, m response to stimulation of the 
area innenatcd by the mandibular and maxillary divisions of the 
trigeminal neive. a contraction involving, in reality, all the neuro- 
muscular apparatus sufficiently developed to react. His results have 
been interpreted by Hooker, and probably with justice, to be con- 
sistent with the principles expressed by Coghill 

It is true that the earl) total pattern here is less extensive than 
in the amphibian But in the human embryo, which has nowhere to 
swim in the amniotic fluid, earl) establishment of great longitudinal 
pathways comparable to those which govern the contraction of the 
segmental musculature responsible for larval swimming in the am- 
phibian, would be utterly without biological significance, and it is 
not unnatural that it should lag in the mammal However the early 
development of the behavior pattern in man proceeds, the warning 
of Hooker must be respected, “that the development of early overt 
behavior in man is not the same as that in Amblystoma, nor is it 
the same as that in thef cat, the rat, the rabbit or the sheep. Each 
animal form exhibits a sequence in the dn’dopmcnt of its early overt 
behavior which is entirely its own” 1 (Hooker, 1944, p. 33). 

What emerges of importance from the developmental studies is 
not the particular sequence of events in any form, amphibian or 
mammal. Whether for one special leason ot another, local reflex or 
general pattern seems for a particular form to be earliest expressed 
in overt behavior, it is indubitable that once the overt functional 
pattern of behavior has become established, the local reflex which 
is part of it is of importance primarily in its rclationshij to the inte- 
grated whole, and whether or not every vertebrate nerrous system 
follows the specific pattern Coghill described for th< { amphibian, 


1 Italics by present author. 
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every embryo shows at some time long before its adult life is reached 
the subjugation of the segmental arc to a larger pattern, thus to 
attain the adult pattern of behavior. A more direct answer to the 
problem it is hardly fair to expect from embryology. 

Functional Components in the Central and Peripheral Nerv- 
ous System. — The emphasis here devoted to the integrative aspects 
of reflex action is not designed to minimize the great significance for 
neurological progress of the masterly analyses of reflexes begun by 
Sherrington and continued by his followers It is because physi- 
ologists have learned to analyze experimentally artificially isolated 
reflexes and to work out their relationships to other reflexes that 
we have been able to fill in as much as we have of the details of our 
knowledge of central function One outcome of our appicciation of 
the significance for somatic action of the manner of input into the 
central nervous system on the afferent side, and the manner of output 
from it on the efferent side, has been the accomplishment of a com- 
parable analysis and synthesis for the autonomic system. Our recogni- 
tion of the significance of specific receptivity allows us to add further 
particulars concerning the position of the specialized sense organs in 
the functional economy of the nervous system as a whole. The result 
has been the analysis of the whole neivous system in terms of so- 
called functional components. Such analysis of the central nervous 
system into its functional components, an analysis which has, by the 
way, been a preponderated American contribution (begun by Strong. 
1892. 1895; Herrick, 18W; Johnston, 1°01), is ir large part respon- 
sible for our modern interpretations of ccntiul nei ous action 

It has been realized mikc the days of Hell and Magendie that in 
the case of mammalian spinal nerves the dorsal roots are “sensory,” 
the ventral roots “motor” in function. Since the dorsal roots may 
carry impulses that are never translated into consciousness it is 
desirable, and now conventional, to designate thc ; r fibers by the less 
prejudicial term afferent; the “motor” fibers may innervate effec- 
tors, such as glands, which do not “move,” and accordingly they are 
best designated as efferent . 

The reflex-arc as it was visiu.ized by Marshall Hall (1833, 
1843) as a result of the early experiments of Hell and Magendie and 
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their followers is one which seems to enable the organism to respond 
to a change in its external environment. The afferent nerve ending, 
or the sense organ interposed between it and the external world, is 
selectively excitable by some specific external em ironmental change, 
and has subsequently become known by Sherrington’s term (1906) 
of exteroceptor The effector organ innervated is striated muscle, 
whose effective action is motion of the organism or of a part of it 



I* ig. 2 9 Diagtain illustrating the composition ui a tvpical spinal '’tier vc in the tho- 
racic ngmn The somatic >cn«*or> svstun is indicated by broken lines, the visceral 
sensory by dotted lines, the $omatic efferent by heav\ continuous lines, the usceral 
efferent by lighter continuous lines (From C J Herrick, An Introduction to Neu- 
rology, 1931, 5th edition, W R Saunders Co, Philadelphia, by permission of the 
author and W. B Saunders Co ) 


The afferent anil efferent limbs of such an arc. concerned with the 
adjustment of the body to its external environment, have come there- 
fore to lie known as somatic afferent and somatic efferent components 
( Figure 2 9 ) 

The autonomic nervous sv stein has subsequently come to be 
recognized as analyzable into comparable components. The receptors 
in this division are called interoceptors; they respond tp changes in 
the internal env iromnent, especially in connection with me processes 
of respiration, digestion, excretion, and reproduction. | The dorsal 
roots of the spinal nerves at sonic lev els include visceral Afferent com- 
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ponents, whose cell-bodies, like those of the somatic afferent neurones, 
are located in the spinal ganglia (Figure 2.9). 

Visceral efferent components (Figure 2.9) innervate, in the case 
of the autonomic system, not striated musculature, but smooth mus- 
cle of the viscera, including the vascular organs, and the glands. 
The visceral efferent components differ from the somatic efferent 
neurones in some important respects. In the \isceral system a two- 
neurone chain rather than a single neurone constitutes the efferent 
pathway from central nervous system to effector. The first neurones 
in the chain, the preganglionic neurones, have their cell bodies lo- 
cated more dorsally in the cord than those of the somatic motor 
system, in the intermediolateral rather than the ventral gray column. 
They terminate in the sympathetic or parasympathetic ganglia where 
they synapse with the postganglionic neurones which innervate the 
organs concerned. The visceral afferent and efferent components are 
responsible for the adaptive processes whereby the \ertebrate main- 
tains the constant'} of its internal environment. 

In association with the division of the autonomic system into 
the sympathetic and parasympathetic divisions, with the fact that 
sympathetic and parasympathetic fibers leave the central nervous 
system at different levels craniocaudallv, and with the fact that not 
all of the autonomic ganglia are strictly segmental, not every spinal 
nerve includes all the components thus far described. What is impor- 
tant is the fact that some of them do This fact, together with the 
fact that particular portions of the emhrxonic cord gi\e rise to 
specific components, has facilitated a similar anahsis of the cranial 
nerves and the associated centers of the brain. It is this analysis 
which is responsible for much of our appreciation of the function of 
particular nervous pathways and centers. 

The embryonic cord, on each side, consists of a dorsolateral alar 
and a ventrolateral basal plate, separated by a limiting groove (cf 
Arey, 1946) : the dorsal part of the alar plate gives rise to elements 
concerned with somatic sensory, the ventral part of it to those con- 
cerned with visceral sensory actively. The dorsal and ventral por- 
tions of the basal plate are both motor in function, giving rise respec- 
tively to visceral and somatic motor columns. 
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A comparable pattern of development, with these four primary 
columns maintaining their relative positions, may Ik* detected in 
the developing brain. The developing medulla oblongata shows espe- 
cially clearly an arrangement comparable to that of the developing 
cord, and the higher levels of the brain may be comparably analyzed. 
Some investigators believe that diencephalon and telencephalon lack 
the basal plates, although both contain some elements directly related 
to motor control 

Studies on the mammalian brain from such embry ological con- 
siderations, together with a great body of comparative studies on 
the brains and cranial nerves of so-called low'er vertebrates, where 
the overgrowth and specialization of the brain walls is often less 
elaborate than in the mammal, have made it possible to analyze the 
cranial nerves in terms of the same components as the spinal. The 
cranial nerves in some cases carry the kinds of components already 
described above, including afferent elements responsible for mediat- 
ing responses to general sensation, touch, pressure, etc These ele- 
ments, already described above, are called general components of 
spinal and cranial nerves alike. In addition, some of the cranial 
nerves carry special components ; on the somatic side, those from the 
eye and ear, and on the visceral side, those from the organs of smell 
and taste are called special somatic afferent and spa ial visceral affer- 
ent fibers (cf. Herrick,* 1^3 1) In addition, a small group of special 
visceral efferent fibers carried in a few cranial nci ves innervate '•tre- 
ated musculature, located primarily in the region of the jaws and 
pharynx, derived phylogenetically from the branchial arches of so- 
called lower vertebrates Spa ial somatic efferent components inner- 
vate certain striated muscles of the eyeball anti tongue highly spe- 
cialized in origin. 

Internal tracts and centers of the brain, whether primary, sec- 
ondary or tertiary, can in many cases be related either directly or 
indirectly to one of these named functional components! or to acting 
as intermediaries between them, and it is by virtue of such consid- 
erations that their arrangement has become intelligible, The details 
of fiber-tract origins, connections, and relationships, v hich are not 
within our province to describe here, make up the substance of the 
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technical texts of neuroanatomy, to which the reader is referred for 
further details (cf. Herrick, 1931; Larsell. 1942; Ranson, 1947), 
with an admonition to keep in mind that it is only on the basis of 
integration of segmental and cranial afferent and efferent functions 
by the mechanisms already described, that the nervous s\stem can 
act as a whole, and that without this in mind anal} sis of the func- 
tional components as of other isolated mechanisms must remain 
sterile for the development of an} adequate concepts of the nature 
of nervous action 

Sherrington (1906), who was responsible for the definitions of 
exteroceptors and intcroceptors, described as proprioceptors the or- 
gans found in joints, muscles, and tendons (and the nerve endings 
located in the semicircular canals are now included in this category) 
which are stimulated by some body action oi condition which is 
itself a primary reaction to excitation of an exteroceptor ■ these are 
the organs which are concerned in reflexes responsible for main- 
tenance of tone, of posture, of equilibrium, of bod} attitudes, etc. 

This group of receptors has long been considered as subsidiary 
in a way to the somatic group, and 1 kik\ related to the somatic 
system of functional components. In recent }ear«, however, it 
has become apparent that end organs or nerve endings, z'isceroceptors , 
exist in the viscera and the vascular s} stern which are “proprio- 
ceptive” in function, and the ‘‘proprioceptive” svstem is now con- 
sidered as ancillary to the visceral as well as to the somatic s}stcm 
(Herrick, 1°47, 1^48). In addition, modern studies (Larsell, 1 ( H5) 
on the cerebellum, which Sherrington in 1 ( X)6 (j>. 347) in one of 
his brilliant analogies described as the “head ganglion of the pro- 
prioceptive system,” have begun to reveal that this organ recci\es 
in mammals representation of a greater number of modalities ot 
sense than had been anticipated, mam organs of sense simultaneous!} 
performing both exteroceptive and proprioceptive functions, and 
have demonstrated the significance of this broadened input into the 
cerebellum for its integrative role in facilitating, regulating and 
refining the execution of all muscular activity. 

Our old-fashioned conceptions of the “proprioceptive*' system 
therefore stand in urgent need of revision It has been suggested 
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by Larsell and Herrick (Herrick, 1947, 1948), in view of the 
inadequacy of the current conception of the nature of the proprio- 
ceptive system and the faulty connotation of the term in present 
usage, that it might be well to avoid the term in favor of the more 
inclusive and appropriate name proprius system. The intermediate 
position of the proprius system, with its intimate relationships to 
both somatic and visceral systems, may prove, when more of the 
details of its interactions are known, to be one more factor of appre- 
ciable influence in integrating the activities of the central nervous 
s) stem as a w hole. 

jNTfRKM.AHONSHiPs BfclWEhN NEURONES SoML PROBLEMS 

of Cortical Function 

The Development of the Problem of Cortical Localization. 

It i> the privilege of the investigator who deals with problems at 
other than the cortical level in many cases to be able to analyze 
the mechanisms with which he is concerned on a demonstrated basis 
of the relationship of structure to function. Such simple integrative 
mechanisms as those already discussed — the many possible connec- 
tions of a single afferent neurone up and down and across the 
nervous system, the resultant convergence ot many afferent endings 
on single neurones and on neurone pools and the consequent funnel 
action of the final common pathway, the varied connections and inter- 
relationships of neurones known to be arranged in multiple chains 
and closed chains, the subjugation of the proprius system to both 
somatic and visceral systems- -these are all examples of mechanisms 
w liich fit into this category. 

The experimental physiologist can also point to other functional 
attributes of the central nervous system as a whole subserved by 
some of these same morphological constructions the multiplicity 
of connections described, together with the fact that transmission 
across the synapse is optional rather than obligatory, (pay account 
for much of the flexibility of action and reaction whichl is a distin- 
guishing feature of* the vertebrate central nervous system. 

The investigator of cerebral action at the cortical flevel is not 
so fortunate. On the morphological side, he is faced wi|h the recur- 
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rence of variations on a pattern which repeats over many areas of 
the cortex; he cannot be certain as yet either of the significance of 
the pattern itself, or of the meaning of its local modifications. On 
the functional side, he is gradually developing confused awareness 
of the fact that another great pattern exists; but even when he 
resists the temptation to consider problems of emotional and intel- 
lectual behavior and confines his attention to the strictly motor and 
sensory, the details of the pattern still escape him. To make matters 
more complicated still, he does not jet know suiely even what 
functions are controlled in the cortex : it is only since the days of 
Head (Head and Holmes, 1911) that it has been firmly established 
that some influence over consciousness is exerted elsewhere. It is 
small wonder, then, in the face of his uncertainties both on the 
structural and functional sides, that lie is unable to “explain” the 
funcliiV of the cortex by its structure, and to demonstrate the relative 
roles of structure and function m producing the integrated and 
integrating action of the cortex. What is remarkable is that, in 
the face of his limited data, he can have made as much progress 
as he has. 

Suspicions that different parts of the brain perform different 
functions may be very ancient: the Hippocratic treatise on head 
injuries noted that wounds of the temporal region on one side might 
result in convulsions on the opposite side of the body, and spotty 
observations of the sort characteiu.e many wrings between the 
ancient and modern periods. As late, compared to Hippocrates, and 
as early, compared to our own time, as 1691, Robert Boyle recorded 
observations concerning a knight who suffered sensory and motor 
paralysis (“dead palsy”) of arm and leg following a depressed frac- 
ture of the skull, whose symptoms disappeared after the surgical 
removal of a spicule of bone pressing on the dura (Fulton, 1943). 
Willis, in the seventeenth century, finally established to his own satis- 
faction the cortex as the seat of ideas and of memory; Swedenborg, 
in the eighteenth, an anatomist before he turned mystic, localized all 
of the functions of the soul in the cortex, and even ascribed to its 
corpuscula (what we know now as the pyramid-cells) a part in the 
function of translating sensation into motion. These early and rela- 
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lively isolated observations and speculations, with many others, led to 
the elaboration of no over-all inclusive theory; but they may have 
helped to prepare the scene at least for the prologue to the modern 
drama. 

It was Gall, prohahlv partly under the influence of Lavatcr who 
was setting the fashion for physiognomy, who finally expressed the 
doctrine of cerebral localization ( jail's emphasis on dissection, rather 
than section, as a method of imestigution of the brain, was strong, 
and he was sjKvi/icalh interested in dissecting fibers and what we 
would call liber-tracts, which lie followed in many cases as he thought 
to the cortex He concludtd that “the convolutions of the brain are 
nothing but the peripheral expansion of the fascicles of which it is 
composed; consequently, the convolutions of the brain must be recog- 
nized as the parts when* the instincts, sentiments, penchants, talents 
and, in general, the moral and intellectual forces are exercised” 
(quoted from Temkin. 1°4 7, p 279) 

Gall's misconceptions, in ictiospcct. were two In the first place, 
while he considered the coitex the organ of intelligence, he proceeded 
to localize within it not only organs responsible for the control of 
intellectual but also those concerned with nioial qualities, good and 
bad Secondly, lie considered the bony cranium to reflect externally 
the development of the organs localized in the cortex, and his fol- 
lowers unfortunately chose tins least fortunate of Ins notions to 
exploit Spurzheim, in particular, laid his emphasis on Gall’s theory 
that irregularities on the surface of the skull vveic 1 elated to the con- 
figuration of the brain below, w Inch in turn was related to the 
development of particular mental functions and talents. Gall himself 
had minimized the* ‘significance of the skull “The object of my 
researches i> the htain I he cranium is only a faithful cast of the 
external surface of the brain, and is, consequently, but a minor part 
of the principal object” (quoted from Temkin, 1947, pp 277-278). 
But the damage had been done, and his theory was jierverted into 
the disreputable bt^t overwhelmingly popular pseudosciaice of phren- 
ology. Yet naive and discredited though the phrenologists may have 
been, they had their influence too and may well have served to open 
the way toward acceptance of the more modern doctrii|?s once these 
were enunciated. 
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Flourens (1823) attempted early to contravert the doctrines of 
functional localization on the basis of his experimental studies on 
various animals. Actually, however, although his own emphasis was 
always on the importance of the integrity of the cortex, his own 
experiments, performed in 1823, first established on a sound basis 
the dependency of a specific function, in this case vision, on cortical 
integrity. He demonstrated experimentally that the eye seemed 
blind on one side after ahlatu »i of one hemisphere, and that complete 
blindness followed removal of both hemispheres. Panizza localized 
visual function more accurately, as early as 1855. Having studied at 
autopsy the brains of two patients, one of whom was blind following 
apoplexy, the other following unilateral optic atrophy, he first con- 
cluded the parieto-occipital cortex to be essential for vision. As a 
result of his consequent experimental ablations on dogs, he finally 
localized visual function in the more citcumscribed area of the 
occipital uutc\ Ills work, however, was soon forgotten, and further 
prosecution of comparable studies had to await a new awakening of 
a new generation. 

If Gall divined the fundamental problem of cerebral localization, 
it remained for Broca finally to pos it as wc know it and to initiate 
the modern studies which ha\e attempted to answer it Broca, in 
1861, passed far beyond his predecessors, beginning with Gall, 2 who 
had localized the faculty of language in the anterior part of the brain, 
by localizing a center for “articulated language” in the posterior 
portion of the left third frontal convolution, on ; e basis of observa- 
tions on “aphcrnics” (Broca defined aphnnia as die inability to pro- 
nounce w r ords in the absence of paralysis of the tongue) in whose 
brains circumscribed lesions were evident at autopsy 

The spectacular and unexpected demonstration that change in 
function of as highly complex a process as the use of language could 
be correlated witli visible destruction of a discrete and particular area 
of the cortex gave rise immediately to a new and changed conception 
of functional localization in the cortex It took only a few years for 

2 Riese (1947) calls attention to thr fact that the first accurate description 
including the basic features of aphasia was made for the case of an apoplectic 
described by Goethe, in Wilhelm Masters Lehrtahre , who associated the condition 
with paralysis of the right side, thus with a brain lesion on the left. Goethe's 
maternal grandfather had been afflicted ivith right hemiplegia accompanied by 
disturbances of speech. 
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Hughlings Jackson to start issuing his felicitous warnings; that 
“speechlessncss does not imply wordlessness*’ and that “to locate the 
damage which destroys speech and to locate speech are (wo different 
things” (18/4; quoted from 1932 , II, pp. 131, 130), that it is not 
the part destroyed, but the tissues remaining after destruction, which 
are ultimately responsible for change in function -all admonitions 
which have been too often ignoicd even by investigators working on 
far simpler functions, to the detriment of our modern conceptions. 
Whether it is fortunate or unfortunate that localization of one of the 
most complex of intellectual functions was first to be studied ex- 
haustively, and whether or not the first studies were accurate or 
correctly interpreted, the fact remains that they awakened a new 
interest in the problems of localization, and stimulated the progress 
of the great bod) of investigations which followed 

Complex though the facult) of language use ma) be, and com- 
plicated in its relationship to the problem of localization, Hughlings 
Jackson was immediate!) able to draw from Broca’s earl) reports an 
inference that a simpler problem existed Onlv fi\c years after the 
publication of Broca’s first cases, he wrote: “There is no more diffi- 
culty in supposing that there are convolutions . for superintend- 
ing those delicate movements of the hands which are under the 
immediate control of the mind than that there is one, as Broca sug- 
gests, for mo\cments of the tongue in purely mental operations” 

( 1866; quoted from 1°32, II, p 123) This was really a new concept 
of localization, visualizing, as it did, the possibility of localized repre- 
sentation in the cortex of movements of specific groups of somatic 
muscles. Hughlings Jackson went further and suggested, on the basis 
of what is now known in his honor as the “Jacksonian march” in 
“focal” epilepsy, that tlie^e local areas of cortical representation arc 
organized in some kind of orderly arrangement, a fact which was 
independently and almost immediately confirmed 1>) Fritsch and 
Hitzig’s (1870) demonstration that electrical stimulation of the 
frontal cortex in the dog and other mammals resulted in} movements 
of the extremit) of the opposite side In 1874 Hitzig published his 
monograph delimiting more accurately the motor area {in dog and 
monkey, and already, the year before, Fcrrier (1873) fiad demon- 
strated that removal of the “hand area” in the monkey resulted in 
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paralysis of the opposite hand, thus effecting a fusion of clinical with 
experimental investigation that was destined to play a great role in 
accelerating neurological progress. 

The human cortex was stimulated as early as 1874 by Bartholow, 
who reported that stimulation of the postcentral convolution, exposed 
through a skull wound, gave rise to sensations referred to the legs. 
Other occasional reports of the kind followed, but clinical and sci- 
entific investigations of the brain awaited the genius of Harvey 
Cushing, and it was primarily as a result of his imagination and 
courage that in 1909 the way became clear for systematic explora- 
tion of the human cortex, and that a large body of accurate physio- 
logical data became available whereby the actions and reactions of 
the human brain itself could be exhaustively studied. 

Once the existence has been established of a cortical pattern of rep- 
resentation, the problem arises as to its organization, its structural 
found,. its functional operations, the nature of its control over 
processes occurring at “lower” levels of functional differentiation 
(again a wise concept evolved early 1>\ Hughlings Jackson), the 
character of its own basic mechanisms of integration. The remainder 
of this chapter will attempt to review briefly some of the results of 
sonic of the investigations which have begun attempts to deal with 
some of these problems. 

Structural Localization in the Cerebral Cortex: Architec- 
tonics. — It has been known at least since 1 7/C\ when Gennari ob- 
served a white line, now known as the line of Gemari (Figure 2.10), 
within the cerebral cortex and especially marked in the calcarine 
cortex of the occipital lobe, that the cortex has a special structure of 
its own (Gennari, 1782). The science of architectouus , however, 
which attempts to subdivide the cortex into regions of specific struc- 
ture, is largely a creation of the present century. Its de\elopment 
may have been an inevitable outcome of the vast number of physio- 
logical studies of the cortex which followed the work of Fritsch and 
Ilitzig: von Monakow, in 1902, could present a bibliography con- 
taining 846 entries referring to th localization of somatic function 
in the precentral cortex alone ; the materialism that dominated science 
at the turn of the century may well have led investigators to turn to 
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morphological studies for an answer to problems apparently other- 
wise insoluble 

Flechsig (1876), realizing that fiber-tracts become myelinated 
at different periods of development, and laboring under the belief 
(now known to be mistaken, cf Angulo y tionaales, 1929) that they 
begin to function only when their niyelmi/ation is complete, at- 
tempted parcellation of the cortex into some 45 areas on the basis 


White matter Cortex (gray matter) 



Stripe of 
myelinatid 
fibers 


f ic 210 Photomicrograph of a section of occipital cortis Jlu entering visual 
fibers form a band or stripe as they end m the fourth cell layer NVeigert stain 
(Promt Gardner, 1 undanuntalf of Nt ut olo<j% 1947 W It baundi rs Co , Phila 
delphia , b> permission of the author and \\ B Saunders Co ) 


of the chronology of myelimzation ot hber-tiacts related to particular 
cortical areas The more influential studies, winch followed in the 
early part of the present century, used primarily a combination of 
two methods to subdivide the cortex, namely, the study of cell types 
( cytoarchitectomcs ) and the study of myelinated fibers { myeloarchi - 
tectonics). The cortex is often considered as constituted, though 
Lorente de No (1943) has questioned the validity of tht concept, of 
six primary layers of cells and fibers, varying from art a to area in 
absolute thickness of cortex, in absolute thickness, relati ire thickness, 
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number and arrangement of layers, and in type, shape, density, rela- 
tive and absolute size, staining affinities of cells, and so forth (Figure 
2.11). On the basis of such criteria, the human cortex has been 



Fig. 2.11. Section of the cerebral cortex of a rabbit of eight days. The right portion 
of the figure represents the medullated ncive fibers, revealed by Weigert’s method. 
The left portion shows the ner\e cells, as they appear with the method of Golgi. 
A, molecular layer; B, laver of small pyramidal cells; C, layer of large pyramidal 
cells; D, layer of polymorphous ceils; E. white substance; a, medullated fibers of 
the molecular layer; b, bundles of axis cylinders; c, plexus of collaterals. (From 
S. Ramon y Cajal, Histology, revised, authorized translation from 10th Spanish 
edition, 1933, William Wood and Co, Baltimore; by permission of the publishers.) 


divided by Brodtnann (1925) into over 50 distinctive areas, by 
von Economo and Koskinas ( 1925) into roughly twice as many, and 
by Rose (1936) and others into as many as 200. 
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Similar studies have been made on the brains of other mammals, 
and areas comparable to those of the human cortex have been dis- 
tinguished in some cases In an attempt to standardize the architec- 
tonic areas of the brain of the spider-monkey, Lashley and Clark 
(1946) have recently found that individual variations in cell size, 
density, and arrangement exceed many interareal differences, render- 
ing thoroughly unreliable the criteria upon which earlier parcellations 
have been based; they ha\e found only seven large areas which they 
can consistently identify, and they find subdivisions of these to be 
based onlv on \ariable chaiacters which the) presume to lack func- 
tional significance They belie\e that “marked local variations in 
cell size and density among individuals of the same species mav 
constitute a basis for individual difference m behavior” (1946, p 
300), a thesis which will take a great deal of work to confirm; but 
their critique of architectonics has done great ser\icc in revealing 
the fallacies of the attempts to o\er-di\idc the coitex on a morpho- 
logical basis, and once more returns the burden of anal) zing patterns 
of cortical action to those concerned prunarih with its function 
The existence, however, of the condition of ccrebnil dominance — the 
usual preponderance of motor control over speech in the left hemi- 
sphere of right-handed individuals known since the days of Broca, 
the absence of marked morphological difference between left and 
right hemispheres — these facts should have presented sufficient evi- 
dence that the essential features of the localization pattern are func- 
tional rather than structural m nature. 

Functional Organization of the Cerebral Cortex, -Hugh- 
lings Jackson s original surmise that there is some ordcriv arrange- 
ment in the connections of parts of the coitex, which results in an 
organized pattern of cortical control of overt activity, has been cor- 
roborated by a great mass of data accumulated from the study of 
clinical and experimental material, and it remains to review briefly 
the results of some of the studies which demonstrate tfec existence 
and the character oi such a pattern. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the results, however, it may 
be relevant to comment on some of the methods by jwhich they 
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have been procured, since some of them require great caution in 
interpretation. 

Deletion or extirpation experiments are the best that surgeons 
can make at the moment, but their contribution to the theoretical 
worker does not equal the benefit received by the patient, bccau^* 
of the difficulties inherent in the interpretation of the outcome. No 
deletion experiment on living material can ever demonstrate with 
absolute certainty the function of the part removed, because of the 
great power of regulation inherent in the organism; what remains 
after the deletion operates in such a way as to compensate for the 
1 unction of what has been taken away. This is as true for the cortex 
as for other biological material. Lashley (1929) has claimed for 
the rat that the capacity to learn a maze after cortical destruction is 
related rather to the amount of tissue destroyed than to the particular 
area deleted (Laza of mass cutinn ). This generalization is not ap- 
plicable *o man At least one patient, however, has been described 
who not only survived complete removal of the right cerebral hemi- 
sphere, but who was even able to walk w ithout support from a crutch 
(cf. Fulton. FMO) ; patients in whom the corpus callosum has been 
divided throughout its extent show a delay in response time which 
seems to be the only well-established disturbance resulting from 
severing the paths which connect the two hemispheres with one 
another (Smith, 1^47). 

The method of artificial stimulation is fortunately safe for clini- 
cal use, and especially valuable to the experime’ ml investigator in 
that it gives positive results and can be quantuativch controlled 
Even so, as will shortly become evident, the results of its application 
are not always reproducible. This is hound up with the properties 
of what is being stimulated, rather than caused by any defect in the 
method, therefore itself of value to recognize; hut it points to the 
necessity of developing additional new methods of attack. 

At present new methods are being developed which are exploiting 
the electrical properties of the brain. It is ton early to appreciate 
the significance of the I»erger rhythms which emanate from the rest- 
ing brain, or even to know to what * tent they arc cortical in origin, 
but the study of local changes in potential is becoming fruitful (see 
Jasper, 1948, for recent key bibliography). 
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Local application of strychnine to the cortex, which has been 
known for over thirty years (Dusscr de Barctmc, 1916) to give rise 
to sensory phenomena (hyperacsthesia, paraesthesia, hyperalgesia), 
is now being used in conjunction with electrical study of the brain. 
It is now known that such local applications may lie followed by 
bursts of electrical activity in parts of the coitex or of the thalamus 
related to the aiea stimulated Strychnine is a powerful drug, and 
this is a drastic and acute experiment, open to many criticisms, but 
it performs a useful service in demonstrating interrelationships of 
parts, and reveals the possibilities foi more 1 dined comparable tech- 
niques; already in some cases peripheral stimulation has been shown 
to be reflected in localizablc electrical activity of the coitex ( see pp 
101 ff below) 

One difficulty with all experiments m vvhuh the hi am surface is 
exposed is that it has been found expedient to stimulate or study 
the cortex of patients only under local anaesthesia, it is difficult if 
not impossible to handle animals m such experiments except under 
general anaesthesia One ot the facts of which vve can be most cer- 
tain, so far as cerebral function is concerned is that it may be altered 
by anaesthetic drugs Results obtained under (littering conditions of 
anaesthesia are raiely comparable, and heme many data obtained 
from animal experimentation are not applicable to man Far more 
important than this, flic brains themselves differ m veiy marked 
degree. Removal of the calcarine coitex in man (Marquis, 1934) is 
followed by loss of object vision and loss of light perception, in the 
monkey (Marquis and Hilgard, 1937), loss of object vision results 
from bilateral removal of the occipital lobes, but pmnitive light dis- 
crimination of a cruele type persists f the dog can discriminate between 
differences in light intensity, after bilateral lemoval of the occipital 
cortex, almost as well as before (Marquis, 1934). Rats, after the 
removal of the visual area, lose pattern vision but retain sufficient 
power to appreciate differences m light intensity to enable them to 
avoid obstacles and to recognize food by sight ( Lashley, 1931, 1941 ). 
No comparison could better warn of the danger of applying resufts 
obtained on the cortex of one animal form to interpretations of that 
of another. 
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Despite the limitations, however, of some of the methods of attack 
that have been employed, on the whole great progress has been 
made. In the first place, Ilughlings Jackson’s conviction that “the 
whole of the anterior lobe is (chiefly) motor” and “that the posterior 
part of the brain is (chiefly) sensory" (1887; quoted from 1932, II, 
79), has been reasonably well justified by the studies subsequent to 
his own, in spite of the fact that there is some overlap as he suspected. 

Stimulation of the human cortex has show n the existence of five 
principal projection areas with known direct fiber-tract connections 
to other parts of the central nervous system (Figure 2 12). The 



Fig. 2.12. Position of the five "projection areas” in the human brain. (Alter I£ I) 
Adrian, 7 he Physical Haikgtound of Perception , 1947, Clarendon Press, Oxford 
bv permission of tlu author and the (. laiend >u Press 1 


projection area of the cortex for vision is located in the calcarine 
region of the occipital lobe, that for auditory function in the trans- 
verse gyrus of Heschl in the temporal lobe, that for somaesthetic 
sensibility in the postcential convolution The precentral convolu- 
tion represents the projection area exerting control over somatic and 
in some cases visceral motor activity — Hughlinga Jackson had con- 
cluded in 1875, with his customary perspicuity, that visceral function 
has extensive cortical representation. Interestingly enough, each of 
these areas is included among the seven which Lashley and Clark 
(1946) were able to identify cut architectonic grounds. 

The areas adjacent to these, the “silent areas,” have been thought 
of as lacking the direct subcortical connections which have been 
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supposed to characterize the primary projection areas; it is now 
becoming apparent that the thalamus “projects” to them as well as 
to the others in some cases, and some revision in our thinking may 
be required (Walker, 1938). In any case, these areas are less excit- 
able by direct stimulation and are believed, on the basis of clinical 
and experimental studies, to be association areas concerned with func- 
tions related to those in bordering projection areas. Stimulation, for 
instance, of the auditory cortex gives rise to sensations of the nature 
of ringing in the ears, buzzes, clicks, roars, and so forth — never 
words; in contrast, tumors in areas of the temporal cortex bordering 
on the gyri of Ileschl may give rise to auditory hallucinations in 
which speaking voices and beautiful music are “heard” ; similarly, 
stimulation of the calcarine cortex in man may give rise to sensation 
of light; tumors of the occipital area bordering on the visual cortex 
may result in visual hallucinations (IVnfield and Erickson, 1 ( M1). 
Partly as a result of the apraxias which follow lesions in the parietal 
cortex posterior to the postcentral convolution, this area is current!} 
believed to he of great significance in the synthesis of formulated 
patterns of skilled activity, patterns translated somehow, somewhere 
else, into useful adaptive movement. 

It is patently impossible, in a review of the present limited scope 
and dimensions, to include more than a hare fraction of the a\ailahle 
details from modern studies concerning cortical action. Since the 
projection areas represented by the postcentral and the precentral 
gyri have been exhaustively studied, and since some of the problems 
they present are relatively simple, at least in contrast to those raised 
by the association areas, further discussion will be confined primarily 
to considerations of these two areas. 

It is clear, from electrical stimulation of the human cortex, that 
there is an orderly topographic representation of movements of body 
parts in the precentral convolution, with the lower extremit} of the 
opposite side represented dorsally in tin convolution, the upper 
extremity below it, and the cranial muscles most vgntrally; the 
homunculus of Pertfield and Boldrey (1937) represents graphically 
and vividly the order, and relative magnitude of extent, pf the repre- 
sentation of various parts on the convolution (Figure *2.13). The 
comparatively large size, in the diagram, of the area for thumb, lips, 
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and tongue draws attention to the fact that these parts occupy long 
segments of the cortex as measured in individual cases, in keeping 
wdth the utilization of these parts in speech and in the highly skilled 
movements of the hands. ( ontrol of skilled movements is a primary 
function of the motor area. 




•W 

Pig. 2.13. Sensory and motor homum ulus This was prepared as a visualization ot 
the order and comparative si/e ol the paits of the lx>d> as the\ appear from above 
down upon the Rolandic cortex 1 he laivnv represent' vocalization, the phar>nx 
swallowing The comparatively larjue M/e ut tin thumb Pps and tongue indicate 
that these members occupv (omparatnclv long vertical Moments of the Rolandic 
cortex as shown by tneasiirements in individual cases (From \V. Pentield and E 
Boldrey, Brain, 1937, 00, 389-443; by permission of Dr Penficld and the Editors 

of Brain.) 


(iranted that there is a serial representation in the cortex of 
motor functions of various parts of the body, it remains to investigate 
the nature of the control over motor activity which is exerted by 
the cortex. Clearly w e need to know more than that artificial stimula- 
tion of the cortex in the motor area gives rise to movements of the 
parts concerned. 

One fact, reasonably well established, seems to be that the giant 
pyramidal cells of Betz, the cells that give rise to the fibers con- 
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stituting the great corticospinal pathways, which impinge directly 
on the motor horn cells of the cord, are the primary cells involved 
in strictly motor cortical action. These cells are found in the fifth 
layer of the motor cortex. When the upper four layers of the cortex 
are destroyed by coagulation with heat, a drastic experiment, the 
excitability of the area is unchanged ; when all six layers are de- 
stroyed, it is completely abolished (Dusser de Barenne and Zimmer- 
man, 1935). It is likewise abolished by transection of the pyramidal 
tracts (cf. Tower, 1940, 1944, for modern discussion). 

There are many properties of the area on which opinion still 
varies. Extirpation of the motor cortex, in whole or in part, has 
been widely practiced since Terrier's first experiment in 1873 ; yet 
even now investigators are at odds as to whether the resultant 
paralysis is of spastic or flaccid type. In some cases paralysis may 
be flaccid for proximal and spastic for distal joints in the same limb. 
The results differ when this area is remmed alone, and when adjacent 
areas are also involved; the time of removal of the premotor cortex 
is a factor varying the results of motor area extirpation. There is 
disagreement, also, as to the possibility of ipsilateral as well as contra- 
lateral representation (cf Fulton, 1943, and Bucy, 1944b, for discus- 
sion of these problems) 

Particular cortical points, moreover, may be inconveniently, 
from the point of view of the investigator, variable and unstable 
when artificially stimulated: in some cases stimulation of a par- 
ticular point may elicit different movements at different times, i.e , 
response from a single point may be reversed from flexion to exten- 
sion of a limb (Brown and Sherrington, 1912). Stimulation of one 
point may result in a change in the action evoked by stimulation of 
an adjacent point; in the human, a motor (or sensory) point has 
been displaced to a distance of as much as 4 centimeters by repeated 
advancing stimulation of previously unresponsive territory (Pen- 
field and Boldrey, 1937, 1939) Stimulation of one point may affect 
the results of stimulation of another in some cases by facilitation, in 
others by extinction. There is an electrically excitable suppressor 
band, the strip area (Hines, 1936, 1937), anterior t< the motoi 
area, whose stimulation results not only in inhibition of contraction 
on the opposite side, but also in a rise in threshold of the raptor area 
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and in suppression of its spontaneous electrical responses (Dusser 
de Barenne and McCulloch, 1039). 

There is little doubt but that understanding of motor control by 
the cortex will grow in measure as the analytical studies improve in 
technical perfection. It is only within a jear that the first reports 
have appeared which have dealt with the effects of cortical stimula- 
tion myographically, in terms of contractions of isolated muscles, 
rather than as parts of whole limbs observed through the skin 
(Chang, Ruch and Ward, 1947) ; it is clear, as a result, that the 
Betz cells innervating a given muscle, in the monkey, are concen- 
trated in fields, each with a central focus and a peripheral fringe. 
I" or individual muscles, as for larger functions, there is rather locali- 
zation than localization of representation in the cortex. This study 
raises more questions than it answers, but it is significant in its 
emphasis on field patterns rather than on fixed points. 

The precentral cortex, to borrow an analogy from a contemporary 
clinician, lias been likened to a "‘motor keyboard, and useful move- 
ment is its music. . . . The true function of the ke\ board can only 
be demonstrated when it is played upon by the ordered impulses 
that arise in other and ’higher* neuronal circuits” (Penficld and 
Erickson, 1941, pp. 48-49). 

The impulses that emanate from the other “higher” circuits, 
whatever and wherever they are, must be directly or indirectly related 
to the afferent input into the central nervous system, and this 
remains to be discussed at what is presumably It." highest level in 
the sensory projection areas. 

The topographical order of representation cf body parts is much 
the same in the somacsthctic area as in the motor. In the case of 
this area, furthermore, it has been possible, by stimulating the skin 
and localizing the site of electrical activity on the cortex, to project 
the body surface on the postcentral gyrus in great detail (Figure 
2,14), and it is interesting that a dermatomal organization occurs 
in the cortex comparable and presumably related to the peripheral 
pattern of dermatomes, overlap and all (Woolsey, Marshall and 
Bard, 1942). Here again, as in the motor area, the hand projects 
to a large area of cortex, as does the face * Adrian postulates, as an 
explanatidn of the latter phenomenon, the fact that man is descended 
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from animals without hands which use snout and long vibrissae of 
the face as the most sensitive tactile organs, and supports his theory 
by calling attention ( 1943, 1940) to the relatively large receiving 
areas in the cortex for the pony’s nostrd and the pig’s snout. 
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Fig 2 14 Schematic frontal section through postcentral gyrus of monkey illustrat- 
ing the clermatoinai projection and overlap of su<icssi\c dermatomes of the parietal 
lobe. Note that whereas the sacral, lumbar and thoracic dermatomes proceed in 
orderly sequence, the order of the cervical dcrmatonii s is rexersed F S. Sylvian 
fissure; F. C, central fissure, S C M, callosomargmal sulcus, MAX, maxillary, 
MAN., mandibular, OPHTH, ophthalmic, C , cervical, T , thoracic, L, lumbar; 
?, sacral; CA , caudal (hrom C. N Woolsey, W H Marshall and P Bard, Bull. 
Johns Hopk. Hosp , 1942, 70, 399-441 , by permission of Dr. VVoolsey and the Edi- 
tors of the Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital ) 

Any comfort that neurologists may have derived from the appar- 
ent simplicity of plan which provides a certain degree ol correspond- 
ence between the position of comparable points on pnecentral and 
postcentral convolutions lias been dissipated recently Recording to 
the usual fate of generalizations It has recently beeif shown, for 
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lower mammals, that there is another area, below and behind the 
primary one, receiving impulses as a result of somaesthetic stimula- 
tion and in some cases this accessory area receives from both sides 
of the body (Adrian, 1941 ). Something analogous has been demon- 
strated for the auditory cortex in the dog (Figure 2.15) ; there is a 
primary strip whose anterior regions are active in response to notes 
of high frequency, whose posterior regions are active in response 
to notes of low frequency. In addition there are two secondary 
strips below, one anteriorly which this time is related to sounds of 



100 ' 400 

Fig. 2.15 Auditory aiea in the dog's brain The figures indicate the frequency o* 
the sounds which produce the maximum potential change in different parts of the 
area. There is no corresponding localization on the lower two areas; the anterior 
reacts to all notes between 100 and 400 cvclcs and the posterior to all between 400 
and lb, 000, After A. R. Tunturi. Am. J. Physiol, 1944. 141, 397-403 ; by permis- 
sion of the author and the Editors of the Ameiican Journal of Physiology.) 


low frequency, the reverse for the posterior. These two separate 
smaller strips are stimulated only in the case of loud sounds; a loud 
sound thus produces acthity in two cortical regions (Tunturi, 1°M4). 
The meaning of these secondary areas is not yet clear, hut there is 
evidence at least that our old notions of sensory localizations stand 
in urgent need of revision. 

We have been speaking here primarily in terms of motor and 
somaesthetic control, since this has seemed easiest to attack experi- 
mentally. Although great progress has been made in demonstrating 
mechanisms of cortical action, tremendous problems still remain to 
be analyzed, even for simple motoi and somaesthetic action. Where 
the next advances will come is hard to prophesy ; study of the cere- 
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helium and thalamus is at the moment in ascendency, and perhaps 
much will be learned about the cerebral cortex in relationship to these. 
New clues to motor and sensory activity may well come from a study 
of the relationships of the cortex to subcortical structures or to other 
cortical areas. 

The synthetic and integrative properties of the cortex, which 
cannot be entered into here, will demand analysis at a different level, 
certainly, than the somaesthetic and the motor. What the integrat- 
ing operations arc, we do not know. Whatever the integrative 
agencies are, however, we do know that they do not work through 
“a disquieting figure of a little hobgoblin sitting up aloft in the 
cerebral hemispheres with a series of maps to look at,” to use a 
metaphor of Adrian’s (l q 47, p. 48) out of its context. For soma- 
esthetic and motor action, pattern rather than point is of transcend- 
ent importance. 

Most of what little wc can now infer about cortical function can 
be looked at either negatively or positi\el>. We can say that local- 
ization is not so strict as was once helicned; we can add that there 
is a pattern, which may challenge analysis but which at least is 
there to analyze. We can sa\ that whate\er pattern exists has a less 
strictly structural basis than once was hoped, hut we can comfort 
ourselves that this is no problem special to the cerebral cortex. It 
may be even more difficult to deal with in the case of the diffuse 
neuropil, or for the cerebellum where the cortex exhibits far greater 
uniformity of structure. By being able to exclude structure alone as 
the basis for differences in action, wc make one great advance: we 
know at least that it is with the analysis of the functional pattern 
that we must proceed toward the ultimate solution. 
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SOME NEUROLOGICAL CORRELATES OF 
BEHAVIOR 

r»y Knw VKD (Iirdkn, Hrooklyn ('nlleije 
I XTROIH’CTIOV 

The facts of personal experience, of being aware, are our most 
immediate certainties. The essence of our conscious life- -warmth 
and cold, tones, colors- -is a class of facts requiring no inferences. 
And the search for the bodily correlates of our experiences has led 
through many avenues of exploration. One certain concomitant is 
to he found in the nervous system. A study of the neurological 
correlates of “behavior-experience'’ ( Yerkes, 1°41). however, is 
so broad that, for the present purpose, it must be narrowed. Our 
primary intere>t perhaps can be indicated by reference to some of 
the areas which will be disregarded. 

A description of the physiology of the central nenous system 
alone is barely condensed into a single section (Chap. 2), and that 
report necessarily excludes a detailed account of reflexive behavior 
fcf. Sherrington. 1°(V» and 1 () 47; also, Fearing, FUO). I\vcho- 
somatics, as another illustration, i>> concerned with the emotional 
factors in the disturbance of various vegetative functions. Dressed 
up with a ik w name and considerable significant research, this 
important area of psychology nonetheless “deals with one of the 
oldest, if not the oldest, problems of scientific thought — with the 
mind-body problem” (Alexander, et <//., 1**48, p. 3). 

The delimitation of the present area of interest i£, of course, 
arbitrary, and a precise formulation is impractical. Generally speak- 
ing, our concern will be with the bodily correlates of ttye integrative 
behavior manifested in such processes as learning, perceiving, and 
thinking. Throughout, the emphasis will be upon tljle evaluation 
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of the more important problems, the experimental technics and the 
possible future developments. 

The questions that one can raise would comprise a formidable 
list. Is there a specific cerebral locus for the conditioned reflex ? Is 
the response itself an essential component in conditioning? What 
is the cerebral contribution in ma/.e learning; are there specific 
neural digrams, or does the brain “act a*> a whole”? What is “re- 
tained*' in the nervous system as a consequence of learning? What 
is the neural representation for relational processes — form discrimi- 
nations, the experience of triangularity, or squareness? 

There is another way in which the problems of cerebral dynamics 
can be posed. Are the ////cmeuron relationships organized responses 
of nerve impulses, akin to those of the telephone dialing system 
which works hv a succession of equal, discrete, electrical impulses 
grouped in a temporal pattern? This approach, in one form or 
anotlu;. u pi events the “mokcuktr.” or “particle” description, based 
upon the patterning of discrete impulses in different neurones. This 
view’ is represented b\ traditional neurophysiology. To take an 
opposed view, are the cortical mechanisms nwhir field forces? Are 
the patterns of excitation fundamentally field functions literally akin 
to the physical lines of force demonstrated by soft iron filings on 
paper activated from below by a magnet? The molecular, and his- 
torically older, view is demonstrated in the history of the reflex 
arc, in the assumption of reduced synaptic resistance in learning, in 
the physiology of the ner\e impulse, and in the s^eral \arieties of 
behavioristic theor\. The molar approach was initially made by 
the (iestalt psychologists in emphasizing the organized dynamics 
of perceptual processes and the implications of physical held con- 
cepts for psychology. 

Definitive answers to none of the above questions arc as yet 
available. However, there has been considerable progress in neuro- 
physiology. Equally important is a somewhat better understanding 
of the nature of psychological activities. For these reasons, our 
questions can be formulated more dearly than heretofore. Some, 
if not all, of them may have been either improperly put, or it might 
be possible to reduce them to more fundamental propositions. The 
basic questions could be those of equivalence and retention (Adrian, 
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1947). But even this formulation may prove to he inadequate; 
often the real question is not appreciated until the answer has been 
discovered. 

Since final answers are still not possible, the attempt w ? ill he made 
to supply w'hat is known about the several problems listed above in 
question form. Attention will be centered largely on the problems 
of cerebral dynamics, although there will be some consideration of 
other mechanisms. It is assumed by mam , and may very w r ell be 
true — conclusive evidence being lacking- that the key integrative 
mechanism in man is the cerebral cortex The complexity of the 
apparatus to be examined can be readily appreciated The number 
of neurons in the human cerebral cortex alone has been estimated 
to be in excess of 9,000 million (0 x 10 1 * > It is doubtful that the 
normal functional interneuronic relationship is ever limited to two 
at a time, although such may be obtained in special researches ( cf 
Shurrager and Shurrager, 1946) It is more likely that thousands 
of cells fire in all sorts of possible relationships To this should he 
added the reverberatory, “circular,” circuits reported by Lorente de 
No (1938). And, finally, in addition to the well known one-way, 
“all or none’* transmission, there may be spread of continuous 
excitation (Lorente de No, 1934). Clearly, the potential neural 
relations are many And theoreticians ha\e taken advantage of this 
fact as demonstrated by the different hypotheses which have been 
offered to explain cerebral functions The cerebral apparatus would 
appear to be sufficiently complex so as to be able to satisfy any 
theory devised to explain its role in behavior. 

A proper perspective is furthered by an appreciation of the 
methods by which the data were procured One must he extremely 
careful in extrapolating from animal to man. “Men are bigger and 
better than rats” (Herrick, 1926, p. 365) and introspections are 
lacking in animals. The limitations of clinical data are equally impor- 
tant and will be discussed specifically in the appropriate place. There 
is another factor, largely ignored or merely given verbal allegiance. 
The role of hereditary and genetic experiential determinants, in 
both infra and human species, is not well understood. \s a general 
methodological consideration, therefore, operationalise rightly em- 
phasizes that data are no better than the technics aiid conditions 
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under which the observations are obtained (Stevens, 1935; and 
Boring, et at, 1945). 


“Simple” Processes 

Conditioning. — Prom the vast arra> of available data, the com- 
plexities of the problems to be faced may perhaps be best introduced 
by considering those which stem from reflex theory. The theory is 
most attractive because of its simplicity, although it can be antici- 
pated that this apparent advantage will be only superficial. 

If heredity makes available a host of simple reflex-units, then one 
can readily conceive of the complex behavior patterns arising from 
a concatenation of these “simple” reflexes. “Association of ideas” 
is thus represented objectively by conditioned reflexes, in which an 
initially neutral or indifferent stimulus comes to evoke the reflexive 
activity (cf. Watson, 1916). 

Experimentally, the animal is given repeated paired trials of 
the neutral or < auditioned stimulus (t S), such as a bell, followed 
by the natural or unconditioned stimulus (US), food or electric 
shock. At first, the salivation (or limb flexion) occurs as the uncon- 
ditioned response (UR) to the US. food (or electric shock). After 
some trials, salivation (or limb flexion i occurs as a conditioned 
reflex (CR) to the CS alone 

If each stimulus arouses a specific neural engram, then the con- 
ditioning process consists of a synaptic “switching” from one path- 
way to the other. As v\e shall see. however, not only is the neuro- 
logical mechanism quite complicated, hut the behavior itself is not 
at all simple Most of the earlier workers believed that the learning 
was determined by the cortical mechanism. Pavlov’s theories, for 
example, were fumh based upon the assumption that the cerebral 
Cortex was essential for conditioning (Pavlov, 1°27, p. 330). 

This description must be modified, however, if the cortex is 
dispensable, a view enunciated by Herrick ( 1 ( >26. p. 167) vears 
before the actual experimental disproof of Pavlov’s dogma was made. 
Today, it is unequivocally establish, 1 that “learning” can occur in 
totally decorticated mammals (Culler and Mettler, 1^34; Girden 
et aL, 1936; Ten Gate, 1 C) 34; and Hromilcy, 1948a). The implica- 
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tions of this conclusion for the intcrpietation of cerebral functions 
should be clearl) understood 

Suppose a t R was disrupted following a partial decortication 
If post-operative training u instated the t R, it was explained foi- 
meily on the basis of the lunaining tunctional cottcx (“vicanous 
11111111011 ”) Thus, Pavlov repoi ted t he ic establishment of auditoi) 
sali\ai\ conditioned re ilexes in the dog, tollowing complete bilateral 
extirpation of the temporal lobes On the assumption of the cortical 
locus of conditioning tile sc results weie intei pictul to indicate the 
presence of acoustic ladiations m tlie umanung functional cortex 
(Pavlov 1 °27, p 339 ) It is known now that the acoustic radia- 
tions fiom the (subcortical) thalamus project onl\ to the auditor) 
areas within the coitieal tcmpoial lobes I\i\lo\ s u suits are rexrog- 
ni7ed tndav as ati example ot conditioning involving w ibcortual 
acoustic centers Depending upon the natuic ol the process the 
return of tunetion tollowing some cortical ablation ma\ couccivablv 
involve the remaining cortex 01 it ma\ depend solcl\ upon sub- 
cortical centers ( Raab and \dcs 1 ( M0) 

It is important to note that tollowing c ortu d insult, there ina\ 
be no loss in ( R tunetion whatsoevci because the ptocess was imtuill\ 
mediated suheorticalh 1 he persistant ot Msiial < R following 
bilateral extiipation of the striate areas in the dog is appircntlv due 
to the initial involveme'nt of w tin ortu al (enters (Wing and Smith, 
1942, and \\ mg 1947) 1 his interpretation would appeal to apply 

at least tor the sensor), usual, component 1 he pithwa\ tor the 
motor system, after suisory -cortical ablation is still to he deter- 
mined If the initial conditioning were to invoke .1 disc retc skilled ’ 
striated muscular response, the mechanism would appeal to include 
a subcortical sensory and lottual motor pathway 1 his problem lias 
remained relatively unexplored (ct W hatruore and Kleitmau, 1946, 
and Bromilcj', 19|8b) Direct expt rnnental d ita ot this kind with 
human subjects, so long as man remains an ethical amnutl, will never 
be obtained 

The search for the locus of conditioning must, therefore, antici- 
pate that the switching niu> oeait either at the coitieal 01 sub- 
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coitical integrating centers One methodological approach consists 
in making a given ncuial component nonfunctional, tempos aril) 
(drugs) or pciuiancntk (smgical cxtiipatmnj \nothcr mtcic st- 
ing approach consists in clcctiu ilk activating a given neural ele- 
ment B) this lattci method it was found that the sense organ or 
censor) nerve foi the C S is dispensable m the. conditioning process 
I>v a cltvci technique, Loueks N ( MK) intioduccd direct electric 
stimulation of the ‘■cnsoi) (visual) coite\ I his was adequate as 
the tS when lcinioiecd with the appropri He l S tor salivation 01 
leg flexion icspcctncl) 1 he orelicalk , it is entire!) possible that 
the u spouse evoked bv the ( S at the cerebral teimination (eg 
colliculus) is impoitant Is conditioning even tiom the classical 
\ h v\ , an “association* of s t until i 01 n \pon st s y I he maeeessihihtv 
of the cciebral, icllcxnc motoi components of the C S has pueludeel 
stuelv oi this question 

What oi the unconditioned stimulus 1 1 s ) *" It it b applied as 
elec ti ical stimulation it the find common path in the spinal eoiel 
(doisal motor loots) a ( 1\ will not be established (loueks and 
( >antt BM8) 1 lie ‘stimulus was suttieieutlv stiong to evoke a 
response, but conditioning did not develop because the requisite 
neural mtegiutor tor the l ^ mel the l S was not involved When 
the l T S was incic iscd m nitciisitv so pie sumablv to activate ncarhv 
pain fiheis, a C I\ was developed But this ^ no ehfiuent fioni appk 
mir shock extcrnalk and ehuctlv t die ^iimiiihi likewise it 

o 

the C S is followed hv i lectiie d -annul ition < t a mo* n nci vc .ie 1 1 \ it 
lug muscular i c spoils* s tlu t Iv t.uk to develop ( 1 lilg ud and Mien 
1938) Siimlai negative n suits weie obtained in anotliei demon- 
stration hv Loueks ( 1°3 t) in which the nonnal C s (such as sound 
of bell) was followed h\ taiadie stmmiitiou ot die eoitied motor 
are*a Leg flexion was evoked tegulark dining ti n nng, but tlu ( K 
did not develop, even attei luindieels ot naming trials l he sxnaptie 
“switching, theretoie does not oeetii at the «.e ilical mentor outlet 
One apparent exception is the reported positive result m winch die 
electric cui rent was applied as l S eh. veil) to the lateral lobe ot the 
cerebellum ( Brogden and Mantt, 1 C M2) Less is known m diis 
instance of the* pathways involved It is possible that stimulation 
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was not strictly motor, as suggested by more recent evidence of 
sensory rcpre*entation in the cerebellum (cf. Snider and Stowell, 
1944). 

A leg-flexion CR was established by Loucks in the above study 
when the bell- ( cortical ) shock combinations were followed by food. 
This dual role of the unconditioned stimulus was demonstrated ear- 
lier in a different experimental situation. The US serves to evoke 
the desired response and also offers the required motivation. De- 
pending upon the situation, the two functions may or may not be 
incorporated into a single stimulus (Finch and Culler, 1934). Thus, 
one may lift an animal's leg repeatedly, using one's voice or gesture 
as the preceding CS without avail, unless a reward is applied in one 
form or another (e.g., petting, food). The problem of the role of 
motivation in conditioning brings us too far afield from the imme- 
diate discussion, hut it serves to emphasize the fact that conditioning 
probably is much more than simple “association “ 

The theory of simple synaptic reflex switching might suggest 
that the neural pathway for the UR and CR are identical Evidence 
indicating that the pathways may not he identical has been offered 
by Settlage (1936). He trained cats for leg flexion w r ith shock 
reinforcement while the animals were partially drugged. The latter 
was accomplished with sodium amytal so that, during training, the 
UR (to shock) was produced but the CR (to the CS alone) ne\er 
appeared. After the effect of the drug wore off, the CR was evoked 
by the CS. This evidence suggests that the UR is mediated through 
a different neural path from that for the CR. There is, however, one 
methodological weakness. Normally a CR is weaker than the UR. 
In this situation, the CR could have been so w r eak as not to be 
observed and would require muscle potential measurements to detect 
it. Such a test is necessary to prove that the muscles were completely 
unresponsive to the CS during training. 

Other evidence which supports the conclusion that tjic complete 
pathways for the CS and US are not necessary to establish condi- 
tioning is reported by Whatmorc and Kleitman (1946)1 who stud- 
ied the role of sensory and motor cortical areas in a series of 
animals tested with escape and avoidance conditioning. 
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Some tentative conclusions are indicated Conditioning is a com- 
plex of behavioral activities J r \ herefore. it is unlikely that learning, 
even of ‘‘simple” conditioning, consists of vmaptic switching of 
unit-reflexes. 2 The “locus” of conditioning, as a consequence, can 
!>c expected to involve some integrating cerebral (“association”) 
area outside of the specific pathways which mediate the conditioned 
and unconditioned stimuli and responses. 

In \ie\v of the fact that conditioning can occur in totally decor- 
ticated animals, the conditioning locus ma\ be at the cortical or the 
subcortical level. The association s\stcm may \ery well involve 
both cortical-subcortical recun ent pathways, or similar reverberatory 
circuits at either cerebral level alone. If these latter neurological 
mechanisms should be found to be essential in conditioning, the 
search for a locus tutilc 1 he neurological correlate would be a 
pattern or circuit, ratlin than some change at a given synaptic 
center. 

Response Theory. "1 lie preceding data suggest that learning 
requires mural changes at some cerebral mtegiatmg. cortical or 
subcortical, centci 1 \ wither aspect ut the ptoblem i elated to 
the response (“motm”) theory of bchm tot !>pecihcallv, is the un- 
conditioned response ol the eitectoi it>clf essential in the learning 
process ? 

Pilocarpine, which produces salivation, is Ineffective as the US 
(Kleitnian, 1 ( U7 ; Pinch, 1 C M8) since it direct!; produces glandular, 

1 Many ot the beliavioral researches siikc Pavlov have so modified and enriched 
tlie initial conditioning concepts as to leave little ot his original reflexology (cf. 
Skinner, 1938, and Hull, 1943) A critique oi the l>cbavioral concepts which have 
evolved from Pavlov’s original h>pot1use* is not relevant here (also it. Hilgard 
and Marquis, WO, Maier and Sihntirla, 1942, 1-ishlcj and Wade. 1940 Hilgard. 
1948, and Pa/ran, 194<>). Hebb's book (1949) appeared too late tor serious 
evaluation here, and it should be consulted with respect to all the problems con- 
sidered in this chapter 

2 A possible example of “simple” svnaptic switching may be that reported in 
spinal conditioning (cf. footnote 3) 

s Evidence has been i e ported that behavioral modification:, occur at the level 
of the spinal cord (Shunager and Cuilo 1938). but this has U*en questioned (cf. 
Dccse and Kellogg, 194°) Final confirmation ot spinal conditioning would not 
necessarily require any essential change in the present description except to extend 
the levels (cortical, subcortical and spinal) at which the behavioral modifications 
occur. 
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and not neural, activity. If, however, morphine is used as the US, 
salivary conditioning does develop (Kleittnan and Crisler, 1927). 
Here, the morphine is effective via the requisite neural centers. 

Salivary conditioning to morphine developed even though saliva- 
tion was inhibited by the use of atropine during the training periods. 
The CR appeared after training was completed and the inhibitory 
effect of the atropine was gone (Crisler, 1930). Similar evidence is 
available in a study by Light and Ciantt (1°36). Training con- 
sisted of successive trials of paired presentations of sound ( CS ) 
followed by shock (US) to hind limb of a dog The limb failed t n 
react during training because the ventral motor roots innervating 
it had been previously crushed. After recovery of neural innerva 
tion, some two to three months later, the CR of the lirnh to sound 
was spontaneously evoked. 

Both of the above experiments contain a fundamental methodo 
logical weakness. The effect of morphine is to produce a (jeneml 
nausea of which salivation is but one single component Nausea 
responses did occur during training even though salivation per se 
was inhibited. Likewise, in the studv In Light and tiantt, the effect 
of electric shock was to produce tjencralizcd responses, of which tlu 
limb reaction was but one aspect. This latter experiment was re- 
peated by Kellogg and his collaborators and the activity of all limbs 
was objectively recorded* The evidence is conclusive that the 1 R 
under this experimental condition is a generalized pattern (Kellogg. 
et al., 1940). The available evidence would appear to indicate that a 
CR cannot be developed if the (neurally innervated) response is 
absent during training. 

An ingenious approach was made bv Harlow and Stagner (1933) 
in applying shock-reinforced conditioning training during the cotn- 
plete paralysis of all striated mu>cles which was induced with curare. 
The negative results of this study are in line with the interpretation 
that the neurally innervated response is necessary during} training. 
This experiment, however, had to he discounted when it Was estab- 
lished that curare also depresses the cerebral cot tew Learning devel- 
oped in the drug state is restricted to this condition and (“dissoci- 
ated" from the normal behavior (Girdcn and Culler, 193^). This 
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view was supported by extensive electrical measurements (Culler, 
et aL, 1939) and functional data (cf. Cirdcn, 1947). 4 

Wliat would appear to be an adequate test of the motor theory 
was made by giving both the training series and final tests during 
the paralysis. With proper dosage of the drug, training could be 
continued during complete paralysis. Critical tests were made after 
the recover) of some muscular function while the animal was still 
subjected to the drug. Acoustic and visual stimuli were used with 
shock-reinforced conditioning of striated ( “voluutan ” ) muscle, pu- 
pillary, and other autonomic responses. The evidence was inter- 
preted in favor of a motor theory insofar as the establishment of 
conditioning with striated muscle is concerned (Ciirden, 1943). 

The controversy over the relative importance of the central (cere- 
bral ) and peripheral (motor) components in behavior is well illus- 
trated by the views of James ( 1884) and Cannon (1931 ). Accord- 
ing a lames, the several emotions are dilferentiated by the 
excitement response patterns. 1 hit these organic states have been 
shown to he identical by Cannon and Hard in manifestly different 
emotions such as fear and rage, for the latter investigators, the 
differences in the emotional patten s are determined and patterned 
in the cerebrum, specifically in the subcortical hypothalamic integra- 
tors. It should he noted in the last connection that electrical stimu- 
lation in animals of the appropriate thalamic nuclei will evoke 
separately the particular responses associated \\ ; th excited emotions, 
hut this is probably not indicative ot the presence of the real (“felt”) 
emotional experience. On the contrary, the thalamically aroused 
expressions of autonomic activity are stcicotvped (Masserman, 
1946). 

The motor theoiy does not necessarily negate the importance of 
the central mechanism. Hut whether the pattern, to he integrated 
cerebrally , will he “tear” or “rage” will depend upon the nature of 
the response made. In the absence of response (e.g.. flight or attack) 
in the initial situation, the final pattern would be limited to excite- 

4 A very recent study has given tl. phaimacological confirmation for this 
functional evidence of the cerebral effect of curare agents. The analysis isolated 
those components which produce the cerebral depression from those which effect 
the classical myoneural block (Sam-age, et aL . 1949). 
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ment. For the goal-directed behavior, some implicit or explicit 
response is necessary during the initial conditioning. It is this re- 
sponse which operationally defines the behavior as fear or rage. In 
other words, the emotional pattern in its primary instatcment and 
organization requires both a motor component to identify the pat- 
tern and a central component to integrate it (tiirden, 1943). 

Whether or not the long established pattern is subject to cerebral 
short circuiting, such that the response is no longer necessary, is an 
entirely different question. It has been argued, in opposition to a 
response theory. that the fast runs by a pianist are evidence for an 
implicit cerebral mechanism. Such a coordinated pattern of activity 
is performed too rapidly to be dependent upon proprioceptive (kines- 
thetic) impulses returning from the muscles to serve as cues for the 
next finger action. It is. therefore, concluded that the pattern must 
always depend upon some central organization (cf Morgan, 1943, 
p. 549 f). The point is well taken but applies only to the well estab- 
lished engram. It is not pertinent to the initial development of the 
skill, during which the finger responses are exceedingly slow. 

It is not at all unreasonable to expect, as suggested in the above 
analysis, that the response is necessary for the initial development 
of a “motor” skill. As far as experience indicates, the golfer, diver, 
pianist, must all practice, and diligently, the required motor activity. 
Later (with overlearning when the particular acts no longer are 
sharply conscious?) there may be a short-circuiting such that the 
pattern is controlled by cerebral pathways. Speculative as it admit- 
tedly is, evidence for such cerebrally located neurological mechanisms 
has been reported by Lorcnte de No. If techniques could be devised 
to render such apparatus nonfunctional, an important area of research 
might be opened up. For further detailed consideration of evidence 
on the response theory, consult Fearing (1930), Holt (1931), 
Hilgard (1948) and Lashloy (1934). 

Some mention should be made of the recent advances in the field 
of servo-mechanisms. These researches have had theirj immediate 
outcomes in human engineering and electronic computers (e.g , 
Eniac). In a sense, “cybernetics’' (steersman or governor) is an 
analogue of the response theory of behavior, These ‘fmcchanico- 
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electrical” systems depend upon feed-back indicators, or impulses, 
which govern or control the activities at hand. This concept was 
developed from the psycho-physiological facts of the kinesthetic sig- 
nals to the brain which are initiated by muscular activity (Wiener, 
1948). Further implications of the work in this field will be con- 
sidered in the terminal theoretical discussion. 

“Com plex” Processes 

Maze Learning.- The approach taken to a problem will deter- 
mine the nature of the resultant data ; the way a question is put will 
color the answer which is evoked The importance of this point is 
readily recognized in the study of attitudes and polling studies 
which make use of the questionnaire technique. But this inherent 
implication of operatinnalism is equally important in the present con- 
nection. Thus, the nature of conditioning theory and its methodology 
determined the kind of question “asked” of the nervous system. One 
outcome was the search for the “locus” of the synaptic switching. 
If one makes different assumptions about the nature of psychological 
functions, the methods devised to test them may lead to radically 
different results. Some of the different formulations were developed 
because conditioned reflexology appeared to be inadequate at the 
behavior level. 

An appropriate illustration is Lashley's now classic studies of 
maze learning in the rat. The search for the neural correlate in this 
case was made in a different way. Let us take a large number of 
rats to be trained to run a maze to a required level of proficiency. 
The role of the cerebral cortex in this habit is then determined by 
extirpating different areas in several groups of animals before or 
after training. The locus of the lesions was found to he inconse- 
quential. Instead, impairment in learning correlated with the amount 
or mass of extirpated cortex. This relationship appeared better as 
the difficulty of the maze was greater (I ashlcv. In the same 

fashion, retention of the already acquired maze habit was a function 
of size, not locus of the cortical lesh us Tn short, the cortical mecha- 
nism in the maze performance by the rat appeared to act on the basis 
of a principle of mass action . 
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Consider one other fundamental problem, perceptual in nature, 
which appeared in Lashley’s researches. Rats trained to a brightness 
discrimination will retain this function regardless of the size or locus 
of the lesions. In fact, the functional remnant in the striate area can 
be remarkably small (Lashley, 1939). In this function, the cortex 
is said to be eqm potential. 

Strictly speaking, mass action and equipotentiality are independ- 
ent concepts. Mass action could apply whether equipotentiality 
were true or not. As the extreme opposite of equipotentiality one 
could assume specificity of function in the cortex and still accept the 
“law” of mass action. Suppose that different auditory pitches are 
sharply localized in the several parts of the rat’s auditory cortex 
(an assumption highly untenable and probably completely false). 
One could now demonstrate mass action in the disturbance of the 
auditory localization habit for noise-stimuli as more and more audi- 
tory cortex were, bilaterally, removed. Since auditor) localization 
for pure tones is well nigh impossible in the rat, the cortical inter- 
vention would, in elfect, reduce the complexit) of the stimulus/* The 
same results would occur if the cortical acoustic area in the rat were 
completely equipotential ; in other terms, if the acoustic system 
operated as a telephone system The cxpei imcutal artifact in both 
cases would be in the nature of the stimulus used. I he true test of 
equipotentiality in this particular illustration would require a pure 
tone stimulus (cf. Pennington, 1 ( 41) 

The applicability of the principle of equipotentialitv , therefore, 
would depend upon the nature of the behavior. Suppose running 
the maze involves a complex of specific “abilities.” ]f these func- 
tions were “located” in different cortical location*-. there would be 
greater impairment of the habit as more cortex were extirpated It 
would mean that all the specific functions contributed to the maze 
habit. Such a possibility is suggested by the results of (ihiselli and 
Brown (1938) who have reported that interference of the maze 
habit increases in the rat with greater lesions in the sensAry thalamus. 
In this specific case, it is not that the cortex is equipotential, but 

6 The same result would obtain if the cortex remained intact but the com- 
plexity of the sounds was reduced vsith the appropriate filters. » 
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that progiessive impairment of sensorv functions interferes with 
maze learning It would he equally misleading to ‘‘explain” this 
situation on the basis ot mass a< tion 

Part of the difficulty arises ftom a still inadequate understand- 
ing of the nature of pathological process Is the ma/e habit a 
concatenation of specific abilities oi are there also “general ’ factors 
involved p I his t v pc of pioblcm is sti ictl\ ps)chological in natuie 
and beyond our scope Mention should he made however, of the 
finding that, other things equ il, cottieal lesions affect learning in 
duller 1 ats more than in brighter rats (I rickson, 1939) a finaL 
eaution it is now recognized that miss action and cquipotcntiaht\ 
are inapplicable wlun speaking ot pictisc sensor) -motoi tunctions 
especially in the higher pin la (eg, monkey * an) In the latter, 
localized lesions m the apprupiialc eoi tieal area will affect linger 
manipulation 

\\ ith all these limit ltions the concept of equij)Otentiaht\ is never- 
theless a most appiopnate description ot certain fundamental proc- 
esses \s aheadv noted hughtness dnei inunation m the rat does 
not depend upon paitieulat eoitual nemones S<> long as the required 
muuinum amount is int let the optic coitex is eqmpotcntial m main- 
taining this iunetion undistmhed 1 Ins situation holds tor the gamut 
of processes which are tilatiomil in natuic such as cqimalcnt figures 
(klmci, l c >33) and pattern \ision ( I aside \ UW) 

'Ihc tact t hat thcic is some evidence ot ncuu physiologic cqui- 
potcntiaht) lot pcucptual piou^es in the tat should not lead to an 
immediate cxtiapolatnm ot this concept to all human integrative 
mechanisms I lie inleienee, toi those pcMccptual processes which 
are lclational in natiue, is adnuttedlv stiong, althcuigh the dneet 
tteuropln stologic cu deuce 1 m man is fai trom complete I here are 
other pioe esses, however, ot consult i able imponance in pumates 
which ate onlv prinntivelv icpiesented in the rodent Hus is par- 
ticularly hue of so-called symbolic pi oe esses 

Symbolic Processes. - The inq rtance ot (“mental”) set for 
symbolic processes may he nifetred from the striking contrast in 
the capacity for delavcd leaction between the rat (Hunter, 1913) 
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and monkey (Tinklepaugh, 1928). Whatever other apparatus is 
important for this performance, the presence of the frontal lobe 
appears required. The first experimental investigation of the role 
of the frontal lobe in the cat suggested its importance in the acquisi- 
tion of new activities such as those demanded by the problem box, 
which was used by Franz in his researches (1907). 

The frontal cortex appears to be essential for the delayed reaction 
in the monkey. With complete bilateral extirpation, the capacity is 
extremely limited in this animal. Like the normal rat. the operated 
monkey must he set toward the correct goal; even then, the delay- 
interval can be only very brief or errors occur. Complete bilateral 
extirpation of these areas also abolishes the delayed alternation 
solution (Jacobsen and Nissen, 1 Q 37). 

The results from rat to monkey suggest that the “trace" for the 
delayed reaction set is mediated through the frontal areas. But 
Malmo's repetition of Jacobsen's study makes it necessary to modify 
somewhat this interpretation (Mahno, 1942). By extinguishing the 
light during the delay period, the operated monkeys could still react 
correctly. The surgical intervention apparently interferes with “set” 
as the animals were easily distracted This has led to the distinction 
between expectancy (motor, expressive function) *«nd trace (sen- 
sory, receptive, “imaginaP function). The posterior part of the 
cortex (with recurrent circuits?) is presumed to serve in trace 
functions and the anterior, frontal, lobe mediates expectancy 
processes. 6 

The elfect of frontal lobectomies, or lobotomics (Freeman and 
Watts, 1942) in humans appears to he in line with this hypothesis. 
The preoperative anxieties ate. avoided b\ eliminating expectancy, 
since there appears to he a neurological organization involving the 
frontal lobes and the subcortical apparatus mediating emotional 
behavior. 7 An organization of related human functions into recep- 

e In terms of this distinction, the disappearance of the alp|a rhythm upon 
the onset of an attentive set to visual stimuli or intellectual task* exemplifies the 
trace component of this process. The report that the alpha mat persist duiing 
attention to auditory stimuli (Adrian. 1947) suggests that thef attentive trace 
process is not simple or unitary. 

7 Whether the overall benefit to the patient balances the Resultant loss in 
function following such operations is a clinical question not pertinent here. 
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tive and expressive components is given by Weisenbcrg and McBride 
(1935). A comprehensive discussion of expectancy is to be found 
in Hilgardand Marquis (1940) and in Morgan (1943). 

The limited capacity of the rat for delayed reaction would prop- 
erly lead one to suspect that symbolic processes arc equally primi- 
tive in the rodent. It is not surprising that the double alternation 
problem (LLUR) is an extremely difficult if not impossible task 
for the rat. Frontal lobe development in the rat is decidedly poor, 
as is cortical development in general. The “reasoning in rats” 
(Maier, 1932, a, b) is most primitive. Here, the advantages of 
animal neurosurgery in conjunction with controlled experiments 
must be relinquished for the less certain human clinical data. But 
the nonexperimental clinical evidence must be accepted with reserva- 
tions. It would be rare, indeed, to find pre-operative normal tests 
obtained on a patient requiring a brain operation. One cannot antici- 
pate a cerebral gunshot, tumor, or infection. The normal, pre- 
pathological. function must therefore be inferred, although on 
occasion such judgments have a high level of confidence (Hebb. 
1942). 

Tumors and other pathological conditions often have effects far 
removed from the site of the tumor or the focus of the infection. 
The pressure produced by the tumor can injure far distant cortex 
and yet manifest no observable macroscopic effects. Infections can 
produce similar distant injuries systemically. Again, unlike experi- 
mental animal researches, human post-mortem examinations are not 
a regular practice. When the operation is successful, the extent of 
the pathology can only be approximated from pre-operati\e X-ray 
plates and drawings or photographs made during the operation. 

As could be anticipated, several different views have been offered 
to explain how the cerebral cortex operates in man. Some would 
argue for strict projection. Goldstein, oil the other hand, inclines 
toward equipotentiality, except for sensory-motor functions (1939). 
Tentative as judgments must be, tor the time being, there is some- 
thing to be said for the position taken by Head (1926). Mcmorv 
function may depend more on one area than another, but almost 
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any (complex) function involves many aspects of behavior which, 
in turn, would require total cortical activity. 

The term “vicarious function'* in its broadest implication makes 
no contribution. There is no good e\ idence that a new region “takes 
over*’ for what had been maintained by the now extirpated areas. 
Other systems must he present which are aho possible of accom- 
plishing, as well or in some modified way, the same function or 
behavior. If a rat has been trained to run a maze, it will “know" 
the maze even if all its limbs are subsequent 1\ amputated. It would 
‘'run” the maze accurately by rolling down the allevs. Nothing has 
taken over the “running" ability of maze habit because the “habit” 
was perceptually organized. Rats relearn brightness discriminations 
following bilateral extirpation uf the striate areas not because some 
other cortical areas take over visual functions, hut because of the 
presence of the subcortical optic system. 

From the neurophysiological point of view, the “nonspecific” 
cortex may operate by strict localization of function, on the basis of 
equipotentiality, or a combination of both. It was suggested earlier 
that a major difficulty has been the lack of fundamental insight 
into the psychological nature of symbolic processes. W hat is intel- 
ligence? Is it composed of many specific abilities, a general factor or 
both? The resolution of. this strictly psychological problem will give 
the precise test-instruments needed in studying the neural correlates 
of such processes. If “brightness and dullness” in the ma/e habit is 
solely a general factor, then equipotentiality will have some meaning. 
If, instead, the rat’s behavior here is composed of a number of spe- 
cific abilities, then precise tests of these functions are required in 
order to determine the role of the cortical apparatus in this behavior. 

It is precisely this sort of difficulty that arises in evaluating the 
distinction by Goldstein between “concrete” and “abstract” proc- 
esses, suggested as a consequence of lii.> study of brain injured 
patients (1940). It is not at all unlikely that a real contribution 
may be made in this general direction by mean* of factor analysis 
(Thurstone, 1948). Until then, the interpretation of cerebral func- 
tions must remain relatively uncertain in this respect. j 
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Some Theoretical Perspectives 

In the present uncertain state of understanding, both of psycho- 
logic and neurologic integrative mechanisms, an examination of 
some theoretical viewpoints may not lie amiss. Throughout, one 
should he careful to distinguish between argument by fact, inference, 
or analogy. For purposes of exposition, the views are classified as 
“molecular” and “molar,” and deal primarily with the problems of 
relational properties and reti ntion. 

Reflexive Molecular Theory. It lias been said somewhere 
that were all of bretid’s spieifir hypotheses eventually proved invalid, 
his place and importance in the history of psychology are neverthe- 
less firmly established for all tim<*. The same may he said of Pavlov. 
He was not a psychologist and not interested in psychology. He 
devised the salivary conditioned retlex I UR ) methodology tor the 
purport uf determining the physiological principles of the cerebral 
cortex. The sali\ary ( R R u^ed in but few laboratories on this con- 
tinent. whereas his physiological concepts of cortical mechanisms 
have been converted into beh.moral concepts and hotly debated in 
psychological the* »ry . 

Pavlov’s hypotheses were directed specifically to the cortical 
apparatus and the concepts of cortical excitation and inhibition form 
the core of his theory. The sensoria are considered to project, point 
for point, to the cerebral cortex. (The prohUm of tri-dimensional 
vision was ignored.) Neural activity aroused by unconditioned 
stimulation (IS) would terminate at a gi\en coitical sensory “ana- 
lyzer, ” f roni which there would he a spread of excitation, diminish- 
ing in intensity from its primal y focal point. The succtvsive activa- 
tion of two focal points lepeatedly. by the conditioned ((, S I and the 
more intense unconditioned (US) stimuli, would result in some 
sort of drainage of the neural excitation produced by the US to the 
greater focus of neural excitation produced by the US. The end 
point of this process would he the instigation of the unconditioned 
response (UR) by the comliti< * »*d stimulus (US) alone, i.c., a 
conditioned reflex (UR). During the conditioning, there is a pro- 
gressive increase in concentration of the cortical excitation. This 
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occurs because of the progressive inhibition of the initial irradiation. 
Successive presentations of the CS alone would produce extinction, 
the excitation process being replaced by one of inhibition. This 
description is not a factual account of the actual cortical physiology 
but. rather, inferred by Pavlov from the behavioral data found in 
his experiments. It has been suggested that, in one sense, it is a cor- 
tical counterpart of a drainage theory. 

According to Pavlo\ ’s theory, there is thus developed in animals 
subjected to a number of conditioning situations, many (a “mosaic” 
of) focal concentrations of excitation and inhibition, representing the 
variety of patterns which were developed in the training (or experi- 
ential) situations. For Pavlov, sleep would occur because of inhi- 
bition of the activity of all of the cerebral cortex, and hypnosis 
because of a less extensive inhibition. 

Irradiation would constitute the basis for psychological “general- 
ization*’ and much effort has been directed to an assay of this 
hypothesis. Loucks has evaluated Pavlov’s own data on this question 
and concluded that not only is it not evidence for irradiation, but 
inconsistent with Pavlov’s own interpretation (cf. Loucks, 1933, 
1937). 

The assumption of spatial cortical irradiation as the basis for 
sensory generalization is inconsistent with the fact that the periph- 
eral neural base for sensory intensities involves frequency of dis- 
charge of nerve impulses, and not merely spatial position. Actual 
physiological tests of cortical activity by Dusser de Harcnne and 
McCulloch ( 1938) also contradict the Pavlovian hypothesis. These 
investigators used cortical strychninization with electrical recording 
and have reported that the irradiation was neither unifoini nor con- 
sistent, which is not in accord with Pavlov's supposition. 

The validity of Pavlov's theories docs not necessarily depend 
upon the assumption of a cortical locus for learning. His hypotheses 
could apply with equal force to subcortical centers. TJie theories 
prove inadequate because of even more important physiological and 
behavioral evidence already discussed. Other molecular ipproaches, 
reflexive in concept, lay their emphasis on peripheral rather than 
central neural components. In so doing, there is no denial of the 
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importance of the central contribution Rather, in one form or an- 
other, the insistence is upon the equal importance of the peripheral 
apparatus. One aspect of this problem has been discussed in con- 
nection with the motor theoiy of conditioning Extended treatment 
of this question is beyond om scope, since main of the data are 
strictly psychological in natuie 

Field Molar Theory. — The gestalt, field, theories in psychology 
originate with Weitheimu and his colleagues, whose important stud- 
ies of the organized ptoputies of pciceptual processes have done 
much to enrich psychological u search and theory As acti\e oppo- 
nents of reflexology, thc\ ha\c dcmonstiated relational properties 
which would appear It > be ine\plicable by molecular concepts In line 
with this school, Eashley lias dcmonstiated that relational proper- 
ties aie independent of the particulai structure which n activated 
(EtshEy 1*41, E42) \ square is >o recognized regardless of 

vanations in size or area ot retinal stimulation Many perceptual 
and possibh intellectual, functions are relational in nature (cf 
Miner, 1 C M?) \Yhatt\ci the outcome of the theoretical contro- 
\cisy between the molai and molecular approaches, it is extremely 
doubtful the neural engrams tor such experiences will, in any case, 
he found to ha\e specific cerchial loci 1 lie neural mechanism will be 
a pattern, whethci as a \n!lc\ of impulses, reeuirent counts, or an 
isomorphic field 

The basis foi gestalt cciel)i.il theoix is sin.i *y stated It starts 
with the assumption made by all sciences that the physical world is 
subject to natiual law It lollows with the application ot the same 
principles to man as part of that world Xo one would take serious 
issue thus far The additional assumption is made that field theory’ 
is the most appropnate dcsuiptmn ot the ph\ucal world, and the 
inference is made that cciebial dynamics ope i ate according to these 
field principles The real test of gestalt tluoiy, therefore, must be a 
physiologic determination of the principle of isomoiphism (Kohler, 

1940 ). 

Isomorphism is defined as, “The structural correspondence of 
excitatory fields in the brain with the experienced contents of con- 
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seriousness” (Warren, FU4, p. 145). Fruitful as gestalt theory has 
been in psychology. especially in the held of perception, little evidence 
has been procured until recently with respect to this keystone, iso- 
morphism. This has been due laigelv to the lack of suitable electrical 
apparatus. 

The known facts of nerve physiology, the neurone-unit, the all- 
or-none law, do not necessaiily preclude the possibility ot explaining 
cortical phenomena by field theory. The neural integrative mecha- 
nisms within the gray matter of the brain maj not be identical with 
that of one-way transmission in the peripheral neive liber. 4 he all- 
or-none law and one-way transmission are phenomena ol “neurone- 
synaptic’' (organization, whether in the central or in the peripheral 
nervous system. The unmyelinated cerebral gray matter, however, 
may function like the ncrvc-nct which behaves unlike the insulated 
neurones. When such unmyelinated neurones are adjacent to each 
other in a conducting medium, impulses in one will alter the 
excitability in the other ( Vrvanitaki, l l 42) And Libit and derat'd 
(1941) have reported that the intercellular currents an mipoit.mt 
in synchronizing action of many neurones Tin anatomic evidence 
of Lorente de No (1 ( >34) also indicates that conical ulatioiiships 
may involve a diffuse spread of excitation unlike tb«* all-or-none 
nature of the nerve impulse. Whether such excitations manifest 
field properties is still *to be determined. 1 he researches of Burr 
have been applied in support of a held theorv (cl. Northrop, 1 ( M7, 
491ff) and, very recently, Kohler and Ibid ( F>49) have reported 
results with human subjects Definitive data may be forthcoming in 
the very next few years. 

It is important to note that isomorphism is based on a particular 
concept borrowed from phjsics. 'i bis is in a sense double- jeopard) . 
Serious argument could be raised, and by physicists, whether the 
theory of fields is the best description of physical phenomena. In 
fact, to the contrary, there is much in physics which is nof in accord- 
ance with field theory. An important area in modern pljjvsics deals 
with what in psychology has been criticized as the molecular ap- 
proach, i.e., quantum physics. One controversy in the? history of 
physics centered about the particle versus wave nature of light. New- 
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ton believed light to be composed of particles. Later, it was “proved” 
that light was a wave phenomenon because it could be diffracted. 
Since the development of modern quantum mechanics, the distinc- 
tion between wave and particle is beginning to disappear. Light 
and other physical phenomena manifest attributes of both waves and 
quanta. Satisfactory mathematical descriptions have been found 
which resolve this discrepancy between held theory and quantum 
mechanics, although their application is in general difficult. In anv 
case, it is clear that field and quanta are complementarv concepts. 

The assumption that cerebral dynamics operate by the same laws 
as those ol the physical world is serious enough. Hut to make the 
more questionable jump to field theory as the most appropriate de- 
scription of psychological processes is certainly to he questioned. 
This is especially pertinent in view of the present status of fields in 
physics as being only a partial description of nature. Hence one 
may Mi'ously question the desirability of such a double assumption. 

There is no physical-])^ chophv biological a priori reason, there- 
fore, why field tiicoiy nnM underlie the a^umptinn of isomorphism 
One could, perhaps, with ujual jiistilicati* »n, as readily assume the 
isomorphic hypothesis on a quantum baM^ Illustrative of this sort 
of argument by analogy is the striking similarity in the concept of 
quanta and the all-or-none law of the nerve impulsed 

The fact of psychological patterns or “fields'' does not preclude a 
“molecular" substrate. Some psychological fm, umb are susceptible 
to explanation in terms of known (molecular) principles of neuro- 
physiologv. Intensity of experience is a function of the number of 
impulses as well as possibly the increase in number of fibers acti- 
vated. For that matter, “patterning” of the rate of discharge of nerve 
impulses appears to play a mle in the quality ot experience ( Lrlanger 
and Ltasser. 1 ; and llattlme, 1**37, 1°3SL rattcrus or volleys 

of discrete nerve impulses are spatially or temporally represented in 
neurone chains. Sound “waves” art surer* d\e rarefactions and 

«This sort of speculation is perhaps 1 orthlcss, but it d«>es . aggest, by anahuiy. 
that the niolar-tnolocular controversy in psychology mav be somewhat exaggerated 
for no useful purpose. It may very well be that our theoretical orientation in this 
controversial aspect is handicapping our present progress. 
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condensations of particles of air. When they possess a particular 
organization (e.g., the required frequencies) they will arouse, in 
given groups of neurones in the auditory nerve, volleys (patterns?) 
of impulses which will underly the experienced chord or tonal 
pattern. 

It is possible, too, that the psychological processes which are 
relational in character also lui\e a neural molecular base. It has been 
suggested that “the problem of gestalt and uni\ersals” is capable of 
physical solution (Wiener, 1°48, p 166) The requirement of a 
(“television”) camera to scan a page of writing and “translate” it 
into, say, appropriate sound patterns (so that the blind could “read” 
by hearing), is the essential problem of perceptual relations. That 
this kind of “molecular” solution is not at all impossible is sug- 
gested by an analysis of the theoretical considerations by Wiener 
(also cf. Adrian, 1 ( M7F Actual research directed toward the solu- 
tion of this problem is now in progress (Fitts, FHO, p 50) While 
this is, again, an argument by analogy, it is of interest that the con- 
cept and theory arose from the available evidence of cerebral (“mo- 
lecular” ) neurophysiology. 

Regardless of the theoretical framework in which the learning 
process is considered, there inevitably arises the problem of the 
nature of the neural correlate of retention. This issue must be faced 
in dealing with any processes involving learning. The earlier writers 
hypothesised a change, reduction, in “resistance” at the synapse as 
behavioral modifications occurred The behavioral theories, in one 
form or another, imply a synaptic change The “stamping in” 
through the “law of eflect” and the analogy of Pavlov's conditioned 
reflex to McDougalfs drainage theory arc illustrations of this sort. 
The molar theorists have not paid too much attention to this problem, 
although the same question arises with respect to the relational 
perceptual process, i.c., what makes for its revival, as in recognizing 
or remembering a gi\cn pattern at some subsequent time? 

The treatment, in general, has remained largely at a ^speculative 
level, primarily because no technique is available to makd functional 
tests at the synapse before and after (let alone during) a given learn- 
ing experiment. It is conceivable that, by the use of suitable radio- 
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active tracers and the electron microscope, a useful weapon might 
be developed for this purpose One of the earlier theories, which 
shows signs of renaissance, is based upon the assumption of actual 
growth of neuronic endings during learning ( Kappers, 1917 and 
Holt, 1931). Theoretically, there is much to be said for some view 
of this sort. Ultimately, any \ahd theory will require functional 
proof, however it may he obtained. 

Whatever the eventual theoretical ounoine, ctrebral activity is 
as “natural” as any othei process ot the living organism The “func- 
tion" of the neivous system is to conduct impulses It is “lrutated ' 
by sense organs, the sueccssi\e j lieitiones through the* cerebrum are 
stimulated, and theie is a final activation ot muscles or glands This 
process is then i unstated repeatedly, probably accompanied by intra- 
cerebral { recui rent ) patterns Jt is a tjood a^unptum that “the 
brain by itself and apait from the rest of the body initiates nothing 
None of its activities is spontaneous’ in the suisc ot bung self- 
starting” (Ilurick l°2 ( k p 11 ( >) Its “purpose to conduct 
impulses, complex as that process may be 1 Ins toim ot ‘ mechanism'’ 
is to he distinguished liom the connotation given by some psycholo- 
gists, for whom this turn is identified with the “mechanical reflex ’ 
Rather, the emphasis is upon mechanistic as natuial, duiving its be- 
havior from natural laws 1 lie problem ot conscious behavior would 
also fall within such a framework as an important phenomenon to be 
investigated (of 1 lunch, 

The assumption of the natuial natute of ps\ hological events 
needs explicit reaffirmation Horn time to tune, lest there be a serious 
distortion in perspective One can with a mic r oscopc. get so close 
to a leaf as to overlook the forest 

The “search for consciousness" may be anothet example of the 
fruitless quest for the fountain of youth IVcause the experience is 
evoked w ith appropriate cortical stimulation ( sensor \ area) gives no 
assurance that the functional locus is m this cuebral terminus One 
has simply contacted one point in a complex cucuit All of the com- 
ponents, beginning with the sense organ, contribute t c the activity. 
In fact, it is equally possible that the locus" is m recurrent or the, 
Still inaccessible, subcortical reflex pathways It consciousness psy- 
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chologically is relational in nature (Boring, 1°33), the neutral coun- 
terpart could hardly be a “point-locus." In the same vein, the 
fundamental error of phrenology was ( lull's assumption of a faculty 
psychology. The questions in such cases are wrong, because they 
were improperly put. The search was for a something which does 
not exist as a thing, but functions as a series of complexly constructed 
events . 

Sherrington, in evaluating his life work in neurophysiology, con- 
cludes that brain events and mind-experiences are incompatible. “The 
two for all 1 can do remain refractorily apart” ( Sherrington, l u 41, 
p. 312). There would appear to he no better wa\ to conclude here 
than with Lashlej *s answer to this judgment 

“With this statement the greatest living ueuro pin biologist 
despairs of finding a common ground between the sciences of the 
brain and of mind. I am confident, however, that the outlook 
is not so hopeless as Sir Charles bclic\es. Iti fact he seems to 
have missed a solution of the problem In no more than the 
turning of a page. In the same lectures he has faced the problem 
of the nature of life and has found that life is not a thing attached 
to this or that substance or chemical action, hut is organized 
activity, varying in character with complexity ot struct urc and 
ranging without discoverable discontinuity tmm the nearl\ cr\s 
talline simplicity oMhe filterable \irus to the daboiate organiza- 
tion of the mammalian body He lias just missed seeing that mind 
also is not a thing attached to life, a unique form of existence, 
but is a term including an indefinite number of complex struc- 
tures or relations’* ( Lashlev, l ( Md, pp U>1: ) 
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CHAPTER 4 


DEVELOPMENT AND MATURATION 

B> \ \\( \ J > w i l v . I till < / w*' <>} ( nl i f or mu 

Much ot psychological theory h t- been concerned with adult 
behav ior, or with the huutmns or the minds of adults Ilowcvu 
we are becoming mcicasmgly aware that an undei standing of jis\ - 
chological functions is greatly enhanced by knowledge about the 
processes through which these functions dcveiop and change with 
the age of the individual Research during the last thiit) veais has 
given us a large body of facts about the dev elopmcnt ot behavior, from 
the first fetal movements throughout the life span It will he impos- 
sible, liert. to review all of these tacts, oi even to discuss the develop 
mental aspects in all the held* of psvchnlogv Hilt an effort will he 
made to characterize the general nature oi development and matura 
lion on the basis of cm rent knowledge in several luoad areas 

The facts ma\ he best dcsciihcd within the framewoik of scveial 
generalizations which are not independent of each other, hut never- 
theless emphasize different aspects ot the developmental process 
(1 ) The growth ot an organism is a lunction ot t n strong develop- 
mental impetus of a spec die genetic inheritance with its innate abilities 
and potentialities, in continuous mtciaetion aith a complex and 
varying environment ( 2) dins interacting process starts with the 
organism, both structuially and functionallx, at a relatnelv simple 
level, and becomes mcrcasmgh complex during the period of infancy 
and childhood It follows, furthermore, that with this increasing 
complexity the organism differentiates into increasingly specialized 
structures and functions which become, dining the exirly part of this 
process, progressively mote independent of each other But there 
are limiting factors which ojerate to uuitun 9 a structure or function, 
so that at a given stage of maturation it will cease to grow or differ 
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entiate further. (3) These processes of differentiation and matura- 
tion within the individual are not all of a piece. Different functions 
mature at different stages of the organism's development. Their 
cycles of growth are timed differently; some functions develop con- 
currently. some follow each other successively. Some develop rapidly, 
others more slowly. As a result, different structures and functions, 
with their different time schedules reach their maturity in the same 
person at different ages. (4) There are also, concurrently with the 
processes of differentiation, integrative processes which organize the 
various factors into smoothly functioning reaction patterns, or 
behaviors. (?) There are individual differences in the rales at which 
persons go through these various processes of growth, as well as 
individual differences in mature capacities. 

( 6 ) These differences, both in rates and in capacities (nr mature 
structures and functions), are brought about bv many differing 
combinations of both inherent and environmental factors. Some 
factors are more susceptible than otlurs to environmental influ- 
ences. Some conditions of the environment are more potent in 
struments than others for cfheting changes in the human organism 
And some persons are more vulnerable than others to the impacts 
of their environment. Furthermore, the cftectiveness of a given en- 
vironmental factor in altering an individual is often dependent on 
his age, or the stage of his development in the factor concerned. 

It will be possible to find supporting evidence from ri search for 
some of these general principles; for others, there is as vet little 
material which is relevant for either vt rtf) mg or refuting them. Thev 
have grown, in part, out of the writer's effort to resolve some of 
the apparent contradictions which have arisen in the nature nurture 
controversy. Is the IO constant? If not, does it vary in any con- 
sistent way? What causes the I <) to change? Is mental development 
dependent largely on inherent capacities, specific opportunities to 
learn, or the emotional climate? Are there certain age£ when en- 
vironmental influen.es are more important than others, jn directing 
the course of development? How can we account tori individual 
differences? Arc emotional characteristics of personally innate? 
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Why does one person “break” under emotional stress, and another 
not, under similarly trying conditions? 

There is usually a tendency to plead special causes and to ignore 
the evidence from other sides of the controversy. Educators and 
therapists are more often inclined to assume that environment is 
all-important and it is their business to remold the inadequate and 
the maladjusted, by di\orse educative and therapeutic methods. It 
the pupil or patient docs not respond, then better educati\e and thera- 
peutic de\ices are sought Persons who take this attitude often 
defeat their own a\owed objectives b\ tailing to admit, or to under- 
stand, the inherent rharai t< i Mies of their subjects A thorough 
knowledge of one s materials will makt possible the devising of more 
efficient and effective wa\s in which to eniourag. health} growth and 
adjustment. 

The wide vaiiet} of capacities and u action tendencies in mature 
adults nun he seen, acini ding to tin general principles suggested 
above, as the usultants of developmental processes in which organ- 
isms with sptcifu gem tie pi *te ntiahties an glowing, dilterentiating. 
and integrating, in inn taction with un complex cnvnonnuutal 
influences 'I his devt lopnuntai process mav hi divided temporal!}, 
on the* basis of conditions peculiar to each *4 age. into growth of the 
embrvo, tin* fetus, the child, tin adolescent the* adult, and the aged 
rile lines of denunciation between tlu^i “stages" are arbitral}, how- 
ever, because the* changes aie ch tract* ii^ticallv vimmus, and often 
gradual. It is tluis dnlicult to pick out an exact ige, 01 dcgiee oi 
maturity , which separates one stage Mom another Even the event 
of birth, which is the 1 most exact dividing line in the senes, mav 
occur at any point within a fairlv wide range of degrees of maturity 
of the fetal organism 

Definitions. 'I he tcims “gtowth.” ‘'development," and ‘’matur- 
ation" have been used, to a considerable extent, interchangeably 
( Meredith, 1 C H5) However, it seems most usetul to give somewhat 
specific and diffeuut meanings, or at least emphases, to each, as the} 
arc used to discus* both the phwcal and mental changes which occur 
during infancy and childhood. Thus, in the present discussion. 
growth will be used priinarih to describe increments in size or 
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amount, although sometimes it will he used as a more generally 
inclusive term ; development will refer to elaboration or increasing 
complexity of structure and function ; and maturation will indicate 
progress toward a relatively stable, adult, or mature (completed), 
structure or function (American College Dictionary, 1949). 

As here defined, none of these terms is used to indicate any dis- 
tinction among the forces operating to direct the processes. Both 
genetic and em ironmental factors determine the growth, develop- 
ment, and eventual maturation of an organism, and of structures 
and functions v.ithin the organism. If we define these terms in this 
way, it should prove easier to approach without bias the study of 
each de\ eloping function, and to attempt to understand all of its 
aspects, including the roles played In hereditary and environmental 
factors. 

Some Basic Considerations of Physical Growth.- -The func- 
tional, or behavioral, aspects of an organism are always limited and 
directed by its structure, i.e., its physical and biochemical organiza- 
tion. It is to be expected, then, that in growing children the physical 
aspects of their growth will often make a difference in their behavior. 
Students of developmental psychology are in particular aware of the 
predominating importance of physical maturity in determining the 
limits and possibilities of behavior in the embryo and fetus. Further- 
more, a child’s attitude toward his own body (including his size and 
degree of maturity), and also the attitudes of others toward it, are 
important factors in his personality, and may affect the adequacy of 
his social adjustments. However, there is another reason for study- 
ing the processes of physical growth Knowledge about the nature of 
these processes may very well afford insight into the manner in which 
growth, development and maturation can be expected to take place 
generally, mentally as well as physically. Tims we may explore 
profitably the ways in which mental development is similar to or dif- 
ferent from the more objective and hence more readily measured 
physical aspects of growth and development. 

The general pattern of growth in size and body proportions, over 
the entire life span, appears to lie in many ways analogous to the 
pattern of mental development, although there are somf important 
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differences. Growth in size, as represented by total length, is shown 
in Figure 4.1. The most rapid changes have already occurred pre- 
natally, but immediately after birth the growth is still far more rapid 
than at any time later in life. There is a pre-adolescent spurt of rapid 
growth in height which lasts fur about three years. Then, with the 
approach to maturity, the impetus to grow diminishes rapidly and 



Fig. 4 1 Curves of heiphi by age from hiith to 80 year< The curve is bated on three 
sets of data bor ages 4 through 17 >t.irs tin heights are averige* reported b\ 
O'Brien, Girschick and Hunt (1940 U > r 16 stalls and the Ihstuct »>f Columbia 
These have been extended downward to one month, and upward to 20 v cars by the 
use of percent of mature height for ape as determined from the Beikeley Growth 
Study (Havlcv. 1947 ) The curve after 20 jears i< estimated fioin the trend of 

Weymouth's (19J5> curve 


there follows a long period of stability, with some slight actual di- 
minution of size in old age. Similar age trends are found for growth 
in most physical dimensions. However, different parts of the body 
have different periods of rapid and >!ow growth, so that the propor- 
tions of the body are changing continuously throughout childhood. 
Also some parts, such as the head, do not ha\e any spurt of rapid 
growth in adolescence. Some structures, such as tlu» skeleton, arc 
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much more stable in their growth trends than others, such as fat. 
The skeleton, although it may cease to grow under given conditions, 
does not diminish in volume attained. Fat, on the other hand, in- 
creases and diminishes with changing physiological, nutritional, 
maturational, and other environmental conditions. 

We may expect to find, in the diflcrent aspects of mental growth, 
parallels to the above described patterns of physical growth. Thus 
the curve for height in Figure 4.1 may be said to approximate the 
general pattern not only of physical, but also of mental growth and 
development, as described in our lirst general principle. Hut. as in 
the second principle, this growth in si/e occurs onlv with differentia- 
tion and elaboration of physical structures and functions, starting 
with the fertilized ovum and culminating in the adult human. Al- 
though basically highly interdependent, the \arious systems and 
structures of the organism function in specialized wavs which are in 
many respects unrelated, both in the nature of their functions and in 
their efficiency. These characteristics of physical giowth have long 
been accepted, and are common knowledge. Similar characteristics 
may be expected in mental relationships, both among the mental \ati 
ables and in mental-physical relation-*. 

Our third principle, that different structures and functions m 
the organism mature at different rates and times, is \ery well exem- 
plified in physical growth. There is an orderlv pattern in which 
growth occurs. For the purpose of analogy, some of the more obvious 
aspects may be suggested here. As a broad gi neiah/ation, it has been 
found that the developmental process is most precocious at the head, 
and spreads from there in a cephalocaudal, and also m a proximo-dis- 
tal, direction. The head has most of its growth during the fetal stage 
so that at birth it is relatively very large, while tin* appendages are 
relatively very small. During the first year, the body gains rapidly ; 
in the second year, the growth of the legs and arms begins to outstrip 
the body (liayley <& Davis, l r >55 ) As adolescence approaches, there 
is an increased growth impetus 1 which accompanies the development 
of both primary and secondary sex characteristics. Tlu^re is differ- 

J Thc function of the growth hormone appears to be supplement'd at this 
time by the rapid increase of sex hormones, the androgens and estrogens (Bayer 
& Baylcy, 1949). 
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ential growth in the size ami proportion of the skeleton, of the mus- 
culature, and of the amount and distribution of fat. As these changes 
continue, hoys and girl.-* take on their characteristic adult masculine 
and feminine builds. 

Fourth, the physical growth processes reach a period of stability 
in the late teens and remain w it h little dwvrnihle change for a number 
of years. The physical aging process is aho differential, some struc- 
tures and functions deteriorating before others. Over the years, and 
gradually, unlocks and tendons become less elastic, hones more 
brittle, sense organs less acute; hair 1om-s its pigmentation, teeth 
decay, and so on. With extreme old age or senility, the physical de- 
terioration again sets oh\ ions limits on mental functions and on 
behavior, general!) , as in early infancy. 

Fifth, children mature ph\sically at different ages. Within the 
normal limits of growth ^unc girls ha\c their adult height by the 
time they are thirteen years old. while some bows do not stop grow- 
ing until they are twenty-two or tuent) -three 'Flic age of physio- 
logical maturing a\erages about two \ears earlier among girls than 
among l>o\>. hut within each m\ tluse is a normal range of ftnir or 
five years. 

Sixth, the more obvious environmental variables, such as nutri- 
tion and disease, are known to ha\e diftenntial and selective effects 
on the various body tissues AFo, people <»f different ages are sus- 
ceptible to diltet { nt diseases. and the debilitating ed< ns of inadequate 
diet are more severe at -om e age- th.m at others, 'these factors may 
influence not onlv m/c. hut also o;/»\v of growth mid maturation. 

General Characteristics of Early Behavior Development. — 

The first behavior is so much a function of the organism's stage of 
physical development that the two cannot adequately he descrilvcd 
indepcndeutlv The pattern of ps\chomotor diflerentiation may he 
seen to start with tnrlv ietal activity. This diflerentiation is of two 
kinds, the vegetative, stalling with the heart heat, and simple body 
actions which involve the skeletal rn ■-ciilaturc. starting with a neck 
bend. 

According in Carmichael ( 1°40), the fetal heart starts beating 
in the third week of gestation However, it is a preueural, inde- 
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l>endcnt action of the heart muscle, and not a form of neuromuscular 
behavior. The youngest age at which Hooker (1942) was able to 
get a response to stimulation was at eight weeks: the fetus bent its 
neck laterally, nun ing the head away from a hair which was pushed 
against the area of the cheek. With increasing age these movements 
gradually involved more of the body, with trunk bending and arm 
movements, and occurred in response to stimulation of areas pro- 
gressively farther from the face. By fourteen weeks, this stereotyped 
response pattern had disappeared and many discrete reflexes could 
he elicited. New reflexes kept appearing until by twenty-five weeks 
most of the reflexes necessary for postnatal life were present. 

We must infer from this behavior that there are already, in the 
eight-week fetus, some simple proprioceptive sense organs or sensory 
neurons which are sufficiently mature to respond to pressure stimuli, 
and that there are also afferent and efferent nerves, and muscles, 
which are capable of functioning together in this simple reflex act. 

Birth is an event which occurs normally when the fetus is forty 
weeks old. But the general structural-functional development is such 
that the infant may be viable as young as twenty-six weeks ( 180 
days). That is, the respiratory, circulatory, and digestive systems 
are mature enough that the infant can get its oxygen and nourish- 
ment as an independent organism rather than by way of the maternal 
placenta. On the other hand, the fetus can also continue to live in 
utero for some time after forty weeks There are records of post- 
mature infants born alive with a gestation period of fifty weeks. As 
Carmichael (1946) has pointed out, the gestation age at which an 
infant may l>e born and live can vary, if we include the extreme cases, 
as much as 154 days, or approximately five months 

In the neonate (newborn infant), the neurological structure is 
more completely developed than the skeleton and the skeletal muscles. 
This is in accord with the fact that the part of the body which encases 
the central nervous system is relatively more nearly its mature size 
than are the other parts. 

But neural development, although precocious with .respect to the 
rest of the body, is by no means complete at birth. On J the structural 
side, certain neural pathways are not yet myelinited. On the 
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behavioral side, there is evidence that neural impulses tend to spread, 
so that almost any stimulus will result in rather diffuse activity of 
the entire organism. This has been described as “random” or “mass” 
activity. For example, the new-born infant, if touched lightly, may 
tense and stiffen his entire body. Or a tap on the left knee with the 
patellar hammer may bring about the patellar (knee-jerk) reflex of 
the right knee, as well as generally increased bodily activity. 

For some time before birth the neural and muscular development 
makes sensory experiences possible. The infant’s own internal en- 
vironment affords him experiences with proprioceptive sensations as 
he moves. Furthermore, these movements themselves may relieve 
cramped positions, thus giving rise to additional proprioceptive 
sensations. Also, through his movements as well as his mother's 
movements and postural changes, the infant may receive sensory 
stimulation from contact pressures on the skin. Such sensory stimuli 
are, of course, continued in postnatal life, when they are added to 
by new proprioceptive stimuli which result from the new environ- 
ment. Among these new environmental factors are freedom of move- 
ment, breathing, and digestive proa sscs. New contact sensations due 
to stimulation of the skin are afforded by the air, clothing, handling, 
bathing, and so on. The event of birth also permits stimulation of 
other sense organs which have matured enough to respond to some 
extent, but for which there had been no possibV. or else very slight, 
stimulation in the utcius. Vision, hearing, ta^te, smell, feelings of 
warmth and of cold all become possible, environmentally. The infant 
consequently starts to build up experience in these new areas, respond- 
ing to all of these senses, ami thus forming perceptions at the same 
time as sensory acuity increases. As the senses become both more 
experienced and more acute they will play an increasing role in the 
child’s mental life —both intellectual and affective. 

The senses, however, do not function discrctciv, hut probably 
contribute to a rather general and vague f/rx/a//. on the experiential 
side, and to more or less organized patterns of reflexes on the be- 
havioral side. 

For example, one of the best organized behavior patterns is the 
vital process of nursing. From the intensity of the normal infant’s 
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reactions, \vc may assume that it soon becomes a potent and engross- 
ing experience. Hunger contraction:* of the emptv stomach, and the 
accompanying heightened bodily activity which eventually includes 
crying and general signs of distress, must give rise to strong and 
pervasive proprioceptive sensations. Nursing quiets the infant: he 
calms down, appears to he “satisfied” and comfortable, and falls 
asleep. This rlivthm of hunger and satiation becomes the dominant 
experience of the neonate’s waking life. If his food does not agree 
with him, lie mav have additional distress from gas pics>iires--again 
proprioceptive or pain sensations- which are a part of this important 
feeding rhythm. 

Thus, the neonate’s sensory-motor and perceptual development 
stem from, and his emotional preoccupations and drives are predomi- 
nantly diiected toward, these experiences of hunger, nursing, and 
satiation, with their related activities 'l he Freudian emphasis on 
the infantile oral-anal stage of the emotions lusul on these condi- 
tions of infantile development ie, the prominent place luld in the 
infant’s life bv the process of ingestion, digestion, and elimination 
which are continuously repetitive, and on which survival depends 
Other sensory experiences in the verv voting mtant are more libel v 
to be few and brief, in part because maternal care keeps him m a 
relatively constant, mMjmulating environment, and in part because 
he sleeps most of the time when lie is neithn hungrv nor nursing. 

Of course we have no way of knowing to what extent these earlv 
“sensor)” experiences are uniMitntA. it mav be assumed that con- 
sciousness appears only dimlv at first, and develops giaduallv along 
with the developing ph)sieal struetuies and functions. Ihobabh the 
sensory reception of stimuli and the neuromuscular reactions to them 
arc basic to, or at least foster and advance, the* first dim conscious 
awareness. 

Part of the process of early development includes staging awake 
for an increasing proportion of the time. '1 hesc longer vviiking peri- 
ods afford ever more extensive experiences of the envirej^meut, fur 
all of the senses. This also means reactions to the environment, 
which reactions in turn give new experiences. 
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The waking experiences at first arc limited also by the infant’s 
limited ability to respond, including his lack of control over his own 
position lie lies supine, or as he is placed, and is unable to alter 
his position except by squirming his body, turning his head, and 
extending and contracting arms and legs all at this stage in rela- 
thely unorganized patterns Tin sc acti\ities are at first refiexhe in 
nature 'I here is good evidtnee that th< \ conic under cortical control 
only gradual!}, at aiound tine* to four months of age fMrGraw. 
1042 j 

The Differentiation of Behavior. J he neonatal beha\ior so 
far descrilnd m,n he seen to haw in it the hcginmngs of the whole 
gamut of bthawois winch make up the mental life of the child and 
adult: the \egctati\t leflcxcs, the motor cooidinations and skills, the 
intellectual, e (j , pucqitiu' and adaj ti\e learning, the social and the 
aff< rt • emotional aspiets ot his personality In dcscuhing the 

development ni any one of them we stait with the -ame nmple undif- 
lcrentiaUd IkImmoi \\ uh the development of increasingly complex 
tutu turns the \aiious tvpcs ot behavior become increasing!} discrete 
”Jlu\ may then he more adcquatdv lesuihed and treated under sepa- 
rate categoi u s 

In so far as time is am m»|ikhu m the older m which the 
\ at intis kinds of turn turn Ik come rccogiii/ablv diiferent from one 
anothei, we ma\ **a\ tint time is fim the establishment of the 
ief1e\i\e life pioers^s The development ot 1 1 # nihes and of the 
(ortex of the binin peiimts tin development he\ond tlu idlex lc\el, 
of both motoi ( oor dinations. on the one hai d. and perceptual ami 
inte llectual functions on the other \long with these. the rapidly 
growing and sti engtlu ning muscles are a ntexssarv part of the de 
\ eloping motor abilities I best motor abilities, in turn, make pos- 
sible the more adequite adaptive bvluniois which are the earl} 
evidences of intellectual growth The developing patient of emotional 
reactions is in \aiious ways tied in with the motor, intellectual, and 
physical stages of maturing 

Rcflcvcs- At birth the hte processes oi the infant are carried 
on by a variety of idlcxive actions, or pin sinlogical functions which, 
although more* or less c'niitinuous with their prenatal actions, are 
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still immature, and in varying stages of development toward their 
own mature functional patterns. Although the heart started beating 
in the three-week fetus, its beat at birth is still irregular, and very 
fast. Even at one month it was found to average 144 beats per min- 
ute in the babies of the Berkeley growth study (Baylcy, 1940a). The 
pulse is weak, the blood pressure low. Breathing, which is inaugu- 
rated after birth, is fast, shallow and irregular. The sucking and 
swallowing reflexes are often poorly coordinated. The first few days 
of life show rapid stabilization of these vegetative functions which 
will remain, in large part, involuntan and reflex in nature through- 
out life. 

During the first months of life, in addition to the basic vegetative 
and nurturant reflex activities, there is a rapid growth of the neuro- 
muscular systems, and control of the body (McGraw, 1942). These 
go through phases of increasing smoothness of reflex function, fol- 
lowed by cortical control. They arc evidenced on the purely physical 
side by rapid growth of the body, of bones, muscles (strength) and 
fat. The body is beginning to catch up in size with the head, and 
the infant becomes able, among other things, to support its head. 

The postural reflexes, such as head lifting and turning, serve at 
first to free the face, and especially the nose, from possible suffoca- 
tion. Later, along with other postural reflexes, they participate in 
maintaining balance for upright posture and for locomotion. 

During this early period several postural reflexes wax and wane. 
Some, like the grasp-suspension (Pratt, 1946, p. 2.10) and the Moro 
(Irwin, 1932), are almost universal during the first month, but drop 
out quickly thereafter. The Landau is an example of a postural 
reflex which goes through its complete cycle of development and 
decline after birth, usually between one and six months of age (cf. 
Figure 4 2). At birth the infant, when placed prone, tends to curl 
up in a ball with knees and elbows drawn together under his body. 
This is the fetal postural position. With development tl|c knees and 
elbows become less tightly flexed, the head straightens fcmt, and the 
infant then lies flatly prone. But soon, along with strengthening 
back, leg, and neck muscles the Landau reflex appears, Reversing the 
fetal tendency. The typical Landau occurs in 90 per lent of five- 
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month-old infants, when they are placed prone on a hard surface 
(Bay ley, 1940a). The back curves up at both ends, and the head 
and heels go up, making the line from head to heel approximate 




FlC. 4.2. Agf change* m j^tmc »«t th<* Jnld \\!un plaicil prone mi *i hard 
£ ~cv The I andau r< fli \ is iuil\ devcloned at 5 month* 

the cur\e of a chair rocker, as in Figuie 4 2 'This reflex does no 
last long. Its automatic reflex character soon disapjKfars, and b; 
the age of seven to ten months there is e\idence of voluntary contro 
(see Figure 4.2, seven months) The infant will Ik flat, or lift hi 
head and push up with his arms without curling up at both ends 
Soon after this he will null knees or feet forward into a preliminan 
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position for creeping*. Many of the simpler reflex elements remain, 
but they are freed from a rigid pattern of action, to permit more 
varied postural responses. 

In general, the simple reflexes are matured soon after birth, 
or at least by four or five months of age. They are then either super- 
seded by the later-de\ eloping voluntary actions or continue to func- 
tion as basic action-patterns throughout life. These reflexes range 
from completely involuutan simple actions like the pupillary con- 
traction to light, on the one hand, to constituent parts of learned 
highly skilled activities such as skiing, on the other. 

A survey of the developmental trends so far covered shows that 
there is a period of early development of reflex behaviors which are 
neuromotor and under the control of the more primitive ncr\e oen 
ters. The period of rapid development of the reflexes is in large 
part prenatal, but continues for several months after birth, or until 
the cerebral cortex attains sufficient maturity for the initiation of 
voluntary control (McCiraw. 1°42). 

More or less concurrently with the development of reflexes is 
that of the sense organs, and w ith them, miimii i-molnr coordina- 
tions. These, along with developing muscular control nur the body, 
form the predominant behavior patterns of the first i\ months of 
life. 

Motor Ih'velopmatt." -The development of motor coordinations 
depends, in addition to neural growth, on the increasing si/e and 
strength of the muscles, and also to some extent on changes in bndv 
proportions, and on growth of a more rigid bom structure. The 
neonate is unable to hold his head up His muscles are weak and his 
hear! is proportionately very large. Hut at this point the growth of 
the head has become slow, while growth of the region of the neck 
and chest is rapid. The neck muscle*, grow and increase in strength 
at the same time as the body proportions are changing Moreover, 
ossification of the skeleton is continuing rapid!}. H\ tfie time the 
infant is tw'o months old he can hold his head erect whc<ji he is field 
upright. Before three months he will usually be able keep bis 
head from sagging when he is lowered to the horizontal position, 
preparatory to laying him on his back. And at tour months lie will 
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maintain his head in balance while being carried about, tilted or 
swayed from side to side ((nsell, 1 () 2S) Similar examples can be 
given of this t\pe ot rapid giowth m strength, in conjunction with 
further muscular couidinations 

When the lkikck\ (irowth Stiidv “ childun’s test scores in men- 
tal 3 and in motor ahihtus ( l»a\k\, l (, 33b, 1**36) were scaled In 
1 hnrstone s ) method of absolute scaling the curves of growth 
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V ii 4 ^ ( nius i i wit v m< i l \l and p'« » t * ► abilitu. s <, t i . don in the Hirki K % 

I if < >\\ til stills ui tiling In 1 huwtmH s method ot ahs dutc waling 

for age m both t ^ 1 'e ^ ot bcha\ioi \uk tound to be steep at first, 

le\ elmg uit laur (l»a\le\. 1°35 ) As compared with the mental 

scores, motor scows s|\<i\\cd uinu rapid c ..i 1 1 \ growth with a more 
abiupt skewing down, at aioimd three }cars ot a^c. Inspection ot 
these two cui\es. shown in 1 igtne 4 o, leads to the conclusion that 

a This Stuck nf the auih< i > (often abbreviated as IUi S ) will he iclerrcd 
in trrqucntlv in going examples «u didiwnt a^rxit** < x t diselopr it 
1 Hie nature of mental ti wimps is disi M v d in a latw sutun 
• This difTt rence k l i ol latgcK on the dirtiunws in \ariahilitv ot performance 
in the two tests. The M> \ it Motot Torn! ^mris at any gi\on age are smaller 
than tlie S.IVs of Mental scons at the same age AUo the mdixuhul iums on the 
Motor test have smaller age-ranges of first passing than do the mental items 
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the development of such motor abilities as general bodily control (as 
evidenced in maintaining balance, and in locomotor activities) mature 
early, and well in advance of intelligence 


Table 4.1 -Correlation Coefficilms Bftwefn Intelligence Test 
Scores and Scores on Tests of Large Muscle Abilities for 
Succfssivf Ages from One Month to Nine Yfars for the 
BFRKFL rv Grow i h Siu>v Chiidrin 

With the Infant Scale of Motor Deulopment 
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With Tests of Jumping ami Balance 
Jumping Balance 
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The mental and motor functions arc not at first independent of 
each other, however As is shown in Table 4 1, th4 correlations 
between cumulative point scores on the mental scale ahd the motor 
scale are in the neighborhood of .5 for the first fifteen jmonths, after 
which they drop abruptly to around 2. The relationship is even 
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lower after five years of age, between intelligence and two groups 
of motor tests which are characterized as Jumping, and Maintaining 
Balance 

There would apjiear, then, to be both an interdependence in the 
development of earl} mental and motor abilities, and an independence 
in their rates of maturing It would seem that the adequate func- 
tioning of either kind of btlmior is dependent on a certain minimal 
ability in the other During the first \ear or so these minimal abili- 
ties art being established in both, and the child's behavior develop- 
ment is not well differentiated into spccificall) intellectual (adaptive) 
or motor acts 

In general, all the behavior of the voting infant has been seen to 
have a verv large component ot motor iunction (see page 16^) The 
earlv increase in niotoi abilities is also seen to be in certain respects 
dep< nuent on phvsieal growth and development 

Strength is m linpoitant factor in main motor activities and 
strength is determined in large part bv the size of the muscles, as 
well as the si/t proportions and hardness of the bones which 
support the muscles and give them leverage These phvsieal factors 
influence the largc-musclt activities which are concerned with pos- 
tures ot the bodv such as gaining and maintaining upright positions, 
or what we hive called antigravitv behavior (Ravle>, 1°35) and 
locomotion (walking running climbing) and u intimations ot these, 
such as jumping throwing andavarietv ot at hi** ic skills Vestibular 
sensitivitv foi maintaining balance is also important for these large- 
muscle activities 

Anothei, in mam v\a\s verv different kind of motor activity 
is found in the mampulatorv skills which iequire speed of action 
and accuracv in the coordination and movements of small muscle 
groups, and probablv 1 K 0 keen semorv discrimination in tactile 
and muscle senses, especiullv m the hands 1 his tvpe of skill was 
found, for the Beiktlcv t.rowth Much, to be somewhat more related 
to intelligence scenes, as ma> be un in lablc 4 2 

To continue vvitb some comparisons ot the motor scores for this 
small sample (whose pcitormance appears to be representative in 
these respects), we find that the childrens scores in Manual Dex- 
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terity® are unrelated to their strength, as imasuied on the hand 
dynamometer.*’ st.utiu^ at eight years ot age I he t \ foi ages 8 
through 11 s ate shown in lahk 4.1 llut Manual Dexterity is 
model ately i elated to huge tmiselc skills .md tlu laitei aie modeiateh 
related to strength 

Tabu 42 Corri r ArioNs Jtnwirv Scokis ov nn Maxi \i 
D ixiutin 4 1 SIS \M> Imiiiiumi 
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conhiimd incmmiits 
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scores lor all motor skills into voting adulthood ( I spe use hade 
1940) Mungth mut tscs until plu'iial inituiiiv is readied when 
it is maximal at least lor guN ( [ones l ( M^,n In icmielaiuc with 
tins condition, dt \ e lojmu nt ot skill in athletic c\cnts requiring 
strength shows marknl six diflcruius liter twd\< 01 thirtee n \ears 
Ihegreatei imiscidaftne and laigu horn haiiu md shoulder breadth 
give tilt bov or fdtun or older a guat ad\ ml igc ov^r gnls and 

V 

n \ t ompositc of H Usts Ihrtc i»< K o or tm iti >n 1» »lt mdtnut \wtnl.* 
ami Dissemble, lapping right ami left S\iuhn.nMtr Suting (lusf hand), Sertal 
\ctum, Reaction Time and Sjxad Dull (Miles Kotor) Denrilxd jn unpublished 
manusc ript 

b Sum ot best scores (5 trials each) for right and left gup pull and thrust 
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younger bojs in atlili tir skills I his difference is also found, within 
each sex, among childun ol (htf^img degrees of physiological and 
anatomical matin it \ 
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* lumping Sorts aie tin. * mi 1 1 ^ u - < n 1 t-i n e<, nip h gh ju i : 

.it i ( 1 | up p and ion h 

* Balam< m ( ns .iri tit out t i, - U-t% i \ t * * U* t* x 'o 

(tvis i»pui. and cms eluded), light toot md left lout 

loins (11 1 Joiic- 1^4 (la ) ha- shown m studies ol gmwth n 
strength ot adolescents, that menacing ^ H ^ in t lie st length -core 
are related to the rlukhe!!- diftci cnees in iatts of pin biological ma 
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turing. The earlier maturers had an advantage in strength at around 
thirteen to fifteen years which they lost as the slower-growing chil- 
dren gradually caught up. lie also found differences in the growth 
rates for the different tests of strength, i.e., hand grips, thrust, and 
pull, as well as differences between the sexes. 

These same adolescents were given a scries ot motor tests by 
Lspenschade (1940). She obtained intercorrelations usually aliout 
.4 to .5 between scores on such items as broad jump, 50-yard dash, 
jump-and-reach, distance throw, and the Brace test*, of Ixidily coordi- 
nation and agility. The target throw, which involves hand-eye 
coordination, was less closely related to these other large-muscle 
performances, correlating only about 25 with the other tests. Of 
the more closely related tests, all but the lirace scores are strongly 
correlated with strength among the boys. The girls, who were much 
more nearly mature when studied, showed little relation between 
their strength and scores on these tests of gross motor performance. 

The Brace tests of agility were found to be correlated substan- 
tially with two tests of fine motor performance, reaction time and 
a test of coordination time with the hands. The r s are in the neigh- 
borhood of .35. But the other four tests of laige-muscle skills were 
only very slightly related to these tests of manual ability 

From these various comparisons it becomes evident that there is 
much more independence of function in all motor behavior items than 
is found for the items used in intelligence tests at the same ages 
Intcrcorrelations between motor items are rarely as high as .5 The 
higher r’s occur only between very similar activities involving the 
same or contralateral groups of muscles. 

Furthermore, there is little consistency bctvvcn scores on tests 
separated by two or more years for these relatively independent motor 
activities. This is illustrated in Table 4.4 for the Manual Dexterity 
scores of the B.(l S. cases between 4.5 and 11 5 years of age. Al- 
though these r’s are higher than the consistency correlations reported 
(Bayley, 1935) fir the motor test scores »( these sajne children 
during their first three years, they are still considerably! lower than 
the consistencies of their mental test scores for comparable ages and 
intervals (Bayley, 1940b). 
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Various factor analyses of motor test scores usually identify 
strength, speed, and precision (or coordination) as the principal 
factors in motor skills. From the size of the correlations obtained 
between motor skills, generally, it would appear that the functions 
falling within any one factor are not strongly interrelated, but remain 
relatively specific. So far, there ha\e been no factor analyses made 
within the field of motor abilities, which are concerned with age 
changes in specified) of function during infancy and early child- 
hood. We may assume, pro\ KionalU , that many of the motor skills 
develop functional specified) at about the same time they become 
independent of the more intellectual kinds of behavior. This would 
be at about eighteen months if we use as the criterion the dropping 
correlations between mental and motor scores f- nund for the B.G.S. 
cases. 
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Early Mental Development: Sensori-motor and Adaptive 
Behavior.- -An important aspect of development in the neonate is 
a group of acthities which haw been descrilwd as sensor i-motor 
coordinations, (mowing. strengthening muscles, maturing neural 
tracts, and increasing acuity ol the sense organs make for more 
ready responsiveness to the stimulating emiionment. Their develop- 
mental changes aie primarily in the direction of more coordinated 
and better adapted bodily adjustments. 

During the second half year, at the time the cerebral cortex is 
beginning to function, we find the inception of more distinctively 
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adaptive, or intelligent behavior. At this time the senses are rela- 
tively mature, and their development is slower. Among the behaviors 
which are developing under cortical control, the motor skills seem 
to have had a start ovei the intellectual ones, and grow more rapidly 
for a time Put. as we have seen, after about two vears the motor 
growth slows down, while the growth ot intellectual functions con- 
tinues to he tapid, and the mental and nioioi functions become rela- 
tively independent of each other 

In selecting tests of mental ahilitv toi infants tuuki live months 
of age, there appears to be no choke except among reflexes, some 
neuromotor coordinations, and some si’twnv acuities or discrimi- 
nations and lengthening spans of attention m uspotiding to sensor} 
stimulation. Investigators have vat led in the e\iuit i»> which these* 
different tvpts of behavior have been included m then Osi*. 1 iulcrt 
anel llierhol/ei (I^JcX) included a iclativelv gicitci numbei nt tin 
more obvious reflexes, such as plantai teactions to smoking tin s<>k 
of the foot with a leathu \lthougli fast 11 me hide ' tin laige-musck 
coordinations ot the bodv ip bis Developmental Nhcduhs. lie classi- 
fies them in a separate exit* gorv wliieli penults nnk pc ink in stnimg 
(He groups the behavior development lttins into Motm \daptive. 
Language, and Personal-Social ) l»a\kv tl l, os) | m .ill btb.iviois 
which seemed to be predominant!} oj motoi cooidinations and skills 
into a separate test ot motor abilities llowevu, mspeetmii of tin 
remaining behaviors winch were iik luded in the mental si ale showed 
that for the fn st tour months the s( items vveie pie doimuantlv sensori- 
motor iti character lluie were no bebaviois m this e.ulv segment 
of the scale which could Ik classified as pnmanlv “mU llee tual" oi 
‘adaptive ” 

It has been questioned uhelhei the bebaviois tested in these 
infant scales can he called intelligence (Irwin, 1 ( D2, Anderson, 
It is obvious that thev .m in main lespecfs very different 
from the bebaviois we nuasim* in the intelligence tc$ts of school 
children and adults. Whatever we* call them, however, they are the 
behaviors which characterize the* infant's attentive jmd adaptive 
responses and adjustments to Ins environment 'I he> ^exhibit con- 
sistent trends toward inerc isinglv complex and abstract Snental fune- 
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lioning. They show rapi«l (levc4npmcnlal changes with age. With 
the beginnings of language they are evidenced in the understanding 
and use of symbols, the obvious form of abstract thinking. Whether 
these behaviors are called intclliguicc or not may be considered a 
matter of definition. The suns <-arned on tests of “intelligence” 
or mental ability during the first \car or two are not correlated with 
the intelligence test scores earned h\ ihc s ;i nie children at later ages 
( I fay ley, 040b. 1°?0; < '.oodenongh and Maurer. 1042). There 
are, howevir, accoiding to the c < i u ral thtor\ of growth presented 
here, main possible reasons toi tins lack of correlation. The proc- 
esses of differentiation, and the dillciiucts in rates of maturing of 
the various functions which Umim diMTimmable, arc among these. 
Anderson ( 1 * ^ ) contend" that n "hould he * »osdble, l»v searching 
for items in tin* infant "Cak- which dn correlate with later intelli- 
gence scores, to Jm<| a ba-dc eon* <>] stable intelligence which persists 
from an early age Maurer ( l'Mfn has made an effort in this direc- 
tion, with some Mnall ^uca^, in t<"ts of two-, three- and four-year 
olds. 

Irwin ( 1°4J), on the other hand, atgucs that by their very nature 
infants cannot, in their immatme Mage of d< vclupinent, have what 
we consider to he i nt< lligcno* l ntil \\i do laid -ome core of stable, 
predictive behaviors in voting infants or have some other ade<[uate 
validation of them as intellectual functions, u is probably ill-advised 
to speak of the intant scales as measuring in!c r . irucc. The general 
term mental i< perhaps Inttei. to dilurentiate tlu ittentive. adaptive 
behaviors fn»m those which aic more definitely motor 
coordinations. 

The easiest item" m tin t ahtornia FirM Year Mental Scale 
( Haylev, l l) 3dh>, placid at about two week" of age. are obviously 
reflexes: postural ad moment to Ik mg luted and held to the shoul- 
der, and lateral head mo\muiits when placed in the prone jH>sition. 
There follows a seiii^ ot tisiv. n f react ions wiu*h indicate the func- 
tioning of the sense «*igan>: moimniarv regard of the dangling 
ring, response to a sharp clnchin. mmhuL prnlongeo regard, and 
eye-following of the ring a" it is held or moved about in specified 
directions, and so on 
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The first item which was classified as “adaptive” was given an 
age placement of six weeks. This item, “Social Smile,” is smiling 
in response to the examiner’s bending over the infant, smiling, 
nodding, and talking softly (M. C. Jones, 1926). Such a response 
depends also on an adequate development of sensory acuity, and is 
therefore only partially determined bv what may be an awareness 
of an appropriate situation for smiling, i e , a sign associated with 
pleasant affect. 

Items with any indication of intellectual activity other than sim- 
ple sensori-motor behaviors were scarce until around the seventh 
month. Those which were placed in the “adaptive” series in the 
original study (Bavley, 1033 a) include between two and five 
months: shows anticipatory excitement to being lifted; reaches for 
dangling ring; shows awareness of the strange situation; makes 
anticipatory adjustment to lifting; closes on dangling ring; turns 
head toward a sound; reaches for cube By seven to ten months, we 
find: exploitive string play: manipulates bell with interest in its 
details; looks for fallen spoon; pulls suing and secutes the ring, 
vocalizes recognition, attends scribbling, coopeiates in games, into 
est in throwing; picks up imerted cup and secures hidden toy. The 
behaviors described by the earlier of these items may be seen to 
exhibit some evidence that learning or memory is operative in 
bringing about a response which is appropriate to the situation 
Slightly later there is added evidence of voluntary, directed attention 
or manipulation of materials 

The division into Sensori-motor and Adaptive classes is to a 
considerable extent arbitrary, and there remains a strong settsori 
motor conqioncnt in most of the adapt i\c items of the test through 
out the first year. This classification was made subjectively by the 
experimenter who judged that certain behaviors were more adaptive 
(or “intellectual”) than others. It might be altered on further analy- 
sis. At the time of the original study (Bavley, 1933 a) several 
combinations of items were selected and the scores of tl|ese sub-tests 
were correlated v ith each other and with themselves* at different 
ages. Additional methods of classification should profc fruitful in 
clarifying the picture of early mental oiganization (iroi|ps of similar 
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items might be selected by means of a factor analysis or an analysis 
of variance. 

A factor analysis has been made by Richards and Nelson (1939) 
on the items of the (iesell tests given to eights infants at six, twelve, 
and eighteen months of age. This anal) sis \ ielded two factors, which 
they called “alertness” and “motor ability There was some evi- 
dence of greater communality in the tests at six months, with increas- 
ing specificity at twelve months Although the items at eighteen 
months were again more alike than at twelve months, they remained 
more independent than the six-month tests The eighteen-month 
tests appeared to cover a more restricted area of behavior, indicating 
a greater selection of the beha\ Crs included in the tests at this age. 

The items in the California tests and the ties* II tests for the first 
year arc very similar. Since Richards and Nelson included Gesell’s 
items of gross motor coordinations in their factor analysis, it is 
evident tnat at least a large part of their motor ability factor is com- 
posed of sudi items. These authois point out, however, that the 
motor factor is found in almost all of the items and makes up a part 
of all infant behavior. Similar!) , McXemar ( 1°42) found a motor 
factor in the early years of the Stantord-llinet. Tt is possible that 
the alertness factor includes most of the “suisnri-motor,” as well as 
the “adaptive," items in our classification at the early ages. 

Although the sen>ori-motor classification in the California First 
Year Scale drops out in the second h df year, tino is evidence that 
increase in sensory acuity does not stop abrupt!) a: around eight to 
ten months of age. Tests of hearing and vision indicate that they 
improve throughout the preschool \iars, at least. Rut it would 
appear that the rapid development to a point which is essential for 
the carlv mental and motor adaptations is achieved by this early age 
and that subsequent cliangis are relatively slow. They may affect 
the development of other kinds of ability, later, h or example, the 
ability to learn to read is determined in part by the maturation of 
the eyes, and their accessory muscles sufiioientlv to peimit discrimi- 
nation of the forms of letters and voids, as well as to make possible 
Continued fixation of the eye on the printed page. 
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Age Trends in the Growth of Intelligence.- -On the basis of 
a number of studies which have been made of age changes in intel- 
ligence, we may construct a theorttual curve such as that presented 
in Figure 4 4. Although this emu is based on data from only two 
studies (Hay ley. 1^50, and Jones and Conrad. it is typical 

of many for icKv.int ages. 'Pile hrst few yiats of the curve has its 
cotmterpatt m the studies of <usUI ( 1‘>4M Varying sections of 



Fk, 4 4 A theoretical curve « >f intelligence* hy h,i*id on two ,cK oi data Herkc 
lev (jmwth Studi mental ag< s tmm <m< month thiounh 17 wars ( 1 '» i \ 1 « > , 1950) 
and Army Alpha stores ir«*m 10 }curs through vt.irs ( 1«<ihs and t nnrad, 19.n) 
1 he two seri< > are adj listed so the curves .in* par die 1 it nut lipping .tecs The 
B G.S curve tor later ages is thui pie.dutcd to parallel the Jones and ( unrad curve 

the childhood wars are unmd 1>\ such studies .is those <>t ( »ood 
enough and Matin r ( 1 tuman and Mon ( 1 ( >47). Dearborn 

and Kothne) ( 1 ( M1 I, to mention onh a lew 1 he studies of H. 1*' 
Jones and Conrad ( of Wcehder ( 1 f 1 4 t ) and of Kawn 

(1948) and houlds (194 () j, follow this pattern for maturity and 
old age, as well as for the later pottions of childhood. t 

The curve of growth in height, Figure 4 1, has |he advantage 
of lieing based on units (centimeters) which arc knovhi to l>e equal 
for all parts of the scale. Although there haw been many attempts 
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to devise absolute scales of mental junctions, none of them has 
been entirely successful, 'flic curws ]>ic -ented in Figure 4.3 arc 
based on Thurstone’s method in which he assumes a mean and 
standard deviation for one age. and interprets those of all other ages 
in the series in their relation to this standard. r J horndike, Freeman, 
and others have deviled more or le^s similar methods for producing 
equal units o! scaling. 1 he\ aie all based on assumptions which 
may not necessarily hold for all ages and functions or degrees of 
difficulty. 

1 he curves in figure 4.4, then, must be considered as approxi- 
mations. lint they do show the general trend of rise and fall with 
age. Intelligence increases fail I\ rapidlx to a point around twenty- 
two years, and then decreases again, m anew ha* more slowly. The 
1> t i.S. curve is drawn from mean mental ages of that group, and 
has the* ael vantage oi being de lived tiom stv ii cn on the same popu- 
lation. UHM repeated I v from *»nv imiiith of age The curve of Army 
Mpha scores from the Joins and t mu ad study (1033) has been 
plotted in such a wav that it p.iralkU the U.(i S curve for the ages 
where the* two overlap It is mti ie-img to note that when the I».(j S. 
curve is extended s<> that the paiallel is continued to age sixty, it 
gives a curve rat lu r similar t<> the cmve f*>r height. However, it is 
meant here onl\ to sugge-1 the pi ‘Tahir tetielency of the average 
change of intelligence with age 

There is an im teaming at cumulation of evidence that intelligence 
grows until the latter pait the >cc<md <lecade d probably into 
the twenties ( «\o , K 1 Ihorndiki. FHS'i (irowth slows down, 
however, after thirteen or Murteui watx omtiuuing slowly until the 
point of highest average intelhg* tuv ocuir^. near twenty vears of 
age; after this there is .i gradual decrement with age in the scores. 
The early studies <.u tin gnwvth of intelligence seemed to indicate 
a younger age for achieving mature intelligence. It was estimated 
that mental giowth Mopped sunn time between thirteen and sixteen 
years. The 1°37 Stanfoiddbiu t lOA ^Tcrman and Merrill. 1937) 
are adjusted on the assumption that ^nntal ages reach meir highest 
point at sixteen vears, and remain stationary thereafter. It would 
apjKar from the studies cited here that this is not the case. Mental 
scores continue to increase for several years, and they do not then 
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remain stationary. Of course the crucial point on this will be deter- 
mined when the same persons have been tested repeatedly through at 
least a portion of their adult span. Freeman and Flory (1937) 
found that those students who went to college continued to grow 
in intelligence, according to retests at around twenty-one years. 
There are as yet no data available on noncollege subjects or for the 
average or lower IQ levels, for repeated tests after about eighteen 
years. 

The curves in Figure 4.4 represent averages of scores on tests 
which are made up of several different types of intellectual func- 
tion. To accord with our second principle, mental functions should 
become differentiated during the processes of development, in some- 
what the same manner as we have demonstrated the early separation 
of reflex, sensori-motor, motor, and adaptive functions in early 
infancy. Furthermore they may be expected to have somewhat 
independent courses of growth and maturation, so that this theo- 
retical curve may be looked upon as a smoothed composite of a 
group of slightly different curves, none of which follows this one 
exactly. 

There have been several different approaches in the investiga- 
tion of the nature of the components of intelligence. We are not 
concerned here with deciding which types of function are to be 
included in the general category of “intelligence. ” We arc more 
interested in observing the developmental courses of those intellec- 
tual behaviors whose age changes have been studied and compared. 
Probably the best information for this purpose has been furnished 
by the factor analyses of intelligence at different ages. These studies 
have been very well organized and presented by Garrett (1946). 
He defines intelligence as including “the abilities demanded in the 
solution of problems which require the comprehension and use of 
symbols.” He examines the factor analyses of Spearman (1^27) 
and of Thurstone (1938) and a scries of factorial studies on age 
changes in mental organization (Anastasi, 1932; Ascii,! 1936; Clark, 
1944; Garrett, Byron and Perl, 1935; Kelley, 1925; and Reichard, 
1944). In all of the studies cited by Garrett there is {evidence that 
the factors which have been isolated statistically beconje more inde- 
pendent of each other with increasing age. Garrett points out that 
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Spearman, who based his factor analyses primarily on children, 
found that most of intelligence could he accounted for by one general 
factor, or //, and a series of specific factors. Thurstone made his 
factor analyses on young adults (college students), lie found ten 
“primary mental abilities,” seven of which were clear enough to 
name. However, when he extended his tests of primarj mental 
abilities to children he found that these abilities were less discrete, 
lie then postulated a second-order general factor. In a series of 
studies based on Thorndike's ('AVI) and similar tests, it is shown 
that the younger the children the higher the intercorrelation between 
tests. There is a strong indication that intelligence in young chil- 
dren tends to be general, but that its components gradually become 
less correlated, so that by the “high school and college levels, abstract 
intelligence breaks down . . . into a number of relatively independ- 
ent factors/' (Garrett, 1046, p. 377 ) IKu ( 1 ( *48) has expressed a 
similar theory of the growth of intelligence as seen from factor 
analyses. He calls it “differential bio-process.” 

Several recently reported studies fail to support this thesis. Two 
of these ( Doppelt, 1 ( *4 C C l lark, 194 ( H 4u»w no consistent age trends 
in mental organization in tests of childicn six to seventeen years 
of age. However, it is possible that the functions compared had 
already reached their maximum independence at the youngest ages 
measured. It max he expected that some functions become inde- 
pendent at much younger ages than others. In two other studies 
(Chen and Chow, 1°48; Curtis, 1°49) there appears to he an actual 
increase in the communality of the intellectual functions measured 
during the school ages. 

W hat .are the reasons for these apparent contradictions? Or has 
there been some error running through one group of the experi- 
ments? It has become evident, fot one thing, that the factors which 
are derived by the accepted statistical procedures, although they 
often make sense, are very dependent on the specific contents of the 
test-batteries which are factored. They arc probably also influenced 
by the nature of the populations tested. College students, for exam- 
ple, are not as representative of the population as grade-school 
groups. If enough different assets of behavior can be tested on 
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adequate populations, we may be able eventually to winnow out 
those ‘'primary mental abilities'* which remain stable. 

Within the framework of our theory of development, it is possi- 
ble that an adequate covering of the development of all types of 
intellectual functions will reveal that with maturation there will be 
a certain amount of reintegration of some functions which have for 
a time been relatively discrete. Abilities which hHP\e been developing 
at different rates ma\, as thev approach mature status, become more 
closely allied within the individual. On the other hand, the differ- 
ential rates of decrease in abilities after maturity (see later dis- 
cussion p. 183) would appear to accentuate the specificity of many 
intellectual factors. 

Garrett’s and Hsu’s theories of the development of abstract intel- 
ligence are in general accord w ith our second principle, so far as they 
go. Rut these theories should be expanded to include processes of 
reintegration of mental functions. Furthermore thev do not take 
account of our third principle, of differences both in the age at sepa- 
ration and in the growth rates of the different intellectual functions. 
An adequate test of this principle mav require the testing of a much 
wider range of abilities There ate, however, some data available 
which bear on this problem 

In the original anal) sis of the Berkeley Growth Stud) test mate- 
rial, a striking reversal in the trend of S D’s of the scores was 
revealed (Ravley, 1933 a). Although the means oi the cumulative 
point scores increased rapid!) with age, the SD.'s increased from 
one to six months, then dropped sharp!) to twelve months, after 
which the) again increased ( ( f Figure 4 5). 

Investigation of the possible causes led us to the conclusion that 
we were testing two types of function which were developing suc- 
cessively rather than concurrently. In their early development of 
sensori-motor functions the infants' scores exhibited a normal 
tendency to become more variable during their period of rapid 
growth, because of the individual differences in rates; of growth. 
But as these iunctkms approached maturity, between |he ages of 
six and twelve months, the scores became more alike, j 

If these items had been replaced with an adequate supply of 
adaptive items during this period, the S.D would probably not 
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have reversed their trend But apparently there is a relative lag in 
the development of the more intellectual or “adaptive” kinds of 
behavior, and no suppl) of such items v\as available Consequently, 
the variability of adaptive items increases slowly, and enough later 
than the sensori-motor bthaviois, to intioduce a break in the age 
trend of SI) \ for the total scale 1 Ins break is more obvious than 



]'n. 4 5 Arc cui \ c of standard deviations of mental ti ♦ stores in the Rerkcltv 
t»ro\vth Stud> (From N ttavltv Cctut Ps\*l W A/< » it 193 3 14, No 1. h\ 
permission of The Journal Prts^ 

at am later age, probahh became the latei devc !e>pmeutal trends ot 
the more complex intellectu.il abilities ot childhood aie occurring 
more or less concurrently, on overlapping and somewhat similar 
time schedules 

Yacorzynski (1 ( )4 ( )) has recent 1) called attention to the inde 
pendent growth rates of two mental functions He was interested in 
showing that learning and perception are different and to a con- 
siderable extent independent fin Mom \s evidence for this, he 
cites studies to show that a piimitive form of learning has been 
observed soon after biith and that learning reaches its mature 
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capacity around twelve or thirteen years. Perception (or “ability 
to see relationships'*) has not been noted until the cerebral cortex 
has started functioning, after three months of age Furthermore, it 
apparent!} continues to develop into adult life 

Maturation of Intelligence. — The com se of development and 
maturation of a structure or function may be judged by two things. 
(1) the changing rates of growth or increments in the scores of 
individuals, or of the mean scores in a group at successive ages, 
and (2) the age trends of the variability ot the scores in a constant 
population which is retested at regular intervals. If mental func- 
tions could be measured in absolute units, it would be easier to 
determine both of these factois However, various devices have been 
used to obtain approximately comparable units of ability . Although 
the growth curves of the different mental functions vary in then 
rates of change, and in the time required to reach matmitv. there 
is a general similarity in them all \s we have indicated in Figure 
4.4, they stait with a period of lapid earlv growth, followed by more 
or less continuous, steady, increments, until matuntv is approached 
and growth graduallv ceases 

Tn pin steal growth, the SD’s ot siuli gmvvth uuvts mneaM 
in magnitude so long as growth continues to he lapid, but as the 
mature status is approached and increments decline, the S.IVs also 
diminish. This trend in the SIVs may be attnbntid to the fact 
that there arc individual differences in rates of development The 
extremes (the fast and slow matiueis) in a given function become 
increasingly deviant from the average for their age, with increasing 
age. This dispersion of scores continues until the faster-growing 
individuals approach maturity and slow down to scores nearer the 
group mean, while at the same time the slow maturers are continu- 
ing at undiminislud rates Toward the mature end of the scale the 
scores for any age-group are composed of some car|y-maturing 
individuals who have stopped growing, of average individuals who 
are continuing to grow slowly, and of the laggards who are hv now 
rapidly catching up w r ith the others because their growth rates have 
not yet slackened. 
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The extent to which the standard deviations reduce will be deter- 
mined by the nature of the variability in a given function (and the 
method of scoring it) in mature individuals. The S.D. may actu- 
ally approach zero if “maturity” N defined as a given stage in the 
life process. This is true, for example, in skeletal age, as rated on 
the Todd (1 ( V7) or similar standards, in which maturity is defined 
as closure of the epiphytes of certain long bones. W ith rare excep- 
tions, the epiphyses in these bones close at about the time when 
growth in height ceases. Todd assigned a skeletal age of eighteen 
years nine months to the time of closure of the last epiphysis in boys’ 
hands: therefore, all young men (except for a few deviants such as 
ateliotic dwarfs) over twenty-three years of age will have a Sk.A. 
of 18.75, and the S.I). (of any discernible differences in maturity) 
will be zero. This is so, even though the S.I). in skeletal ages was 
approximately one Near at the age of fifteen. 

Most measurable structures and functions, however, are not 
identical, but arc distributed more or less normally, in their mature 
state. We may assume that this is so. regardless of the extent to 
which these differences are innate or induced by en\ ironmental 
differences. It seems reasonable, therefore, to expect that these indi- 
vidual differences would continue approximately constant, or else 
increase at a constant rate, throughout the period of growth, it all 
individuals matured at the same speed. The effect on variability of 
differences in rates of maturing can he demonstrated for growth in 
physical size, where we have absolute units of measurement. It is 
possible to reduce, considerably, the S.IVs in measures of size dur- 
ing the period of adolescent growth, by classifying the children 
according t o a maturity indicator such as Sk.A. instead of by C.A. 
So long as measures of size are grouped by C.A., the S.IVs increase 
during growth, and diminish somewhat as growth ceases. 

Reasoning by analogy from the physical data in which growth 
units are known to he equal, we may then postulate similar forces 
operating in the pattern of expanding and contracting S.IVs of the 
scores on any behavioral functions whose means show rapid growth 
followed by cessation. 

The data of the Berkeley Growth Study show' this to he the case 
for the sensori-motor functions measured in the Mental Scale for the 
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first six months, and for the motor coordinations measured b> the 
Scale of Motor Dt-\ elopment, for the first thirteen months ( l*a)k\ , 
1935) After these ages, both scales appear to nieastue function* 
different tioni those measuied at e.ulnr agts .Sinulai reductions 



C A Years 

l Uj 4 6 M< ans and SI) sot mental igi's ol the lUikrltv tiinwth Study < o< *» hum 
one month through 17 >ous ft mm X Hayk\ J t*nut l\\clwi 1V4 ( ) 7^ l<o 
1%, by permission ot I h<* Journal Press ) 


in \ ar iril>i lit \ of lO or point Molts .m to In* found at oi near oik 
year of age for the kuhlinann-Bmit ( kuhlmann. 1 ( W). the Iowa 
Infant Scale (Fillmoie, l () 3f>), and the (a sell Stale, as used in the 
Fels Foundation growth studies (Nelson and Richaidl, 1 ( M0) 

There is also evidence for individual differences in rates of men- 
tal growth during childhood 1 lie intelligence test scores for the 
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H.G.S. children repeat the pattern of increasing and decreasing 
S.D.’s at later ages, as may he seen in 1 igurc 4 6. The curve of 
mean mental ages indicates a diminished rate of growth after four- 
teen years, and the S.D.S decrease afKi twehe wars. The S.D.’s 
of the Kj's (higure 4.7) exhibit \ti\ marked trends which would 
indicate the phenomenon ot approaching n.atnnte in the intellectual 
functions measured by the tests used, aim ten <a eleeen \ears of 
age. 



in 4 7 Mi. um and S D \ rl IQs of the P»t rki.lt> ftiowth M.uh Horn < m 

liionth tLiougli 18 \ tai s (l*i»)tu X Ha\W\../ I'M** 75. 1#. 

IKrtlllsslOIl u! ilk foilllull PltsO 

(ioodenough ( l n 4J i called attention to a Mmilai in ml in SO*'? 
for the Stanford-I Vinet. l c Vv standai di/ation sample. and suggested 
that this was a function ot the UM, which should be corrected It is 
true that such a correction is important for aclm\ing nioie stable 
I (Vs in children making high or low scores 

However, these age dilteiences in \ariabilit\ mat not be an arti- 
fact of the scale. It is our In pot 1 "is (B.i\le>, 1°5(0 that these 
trends in variability are inherent in the process of mental growth. 
They should be expected m ain adequate test of increasing abilities 
unless the scores are expressed as indices of relative deviation (r.<7.. 
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standard scores) from successive age norms. It is interesting to 
note that the same trends in S.D. arc present in both forms I, and M 
of the Stanford-Binet scale. Their S.D.’s are high at year 2.5, 
decrease steadily to a low at year six. then increase again to a high 
at year twelve, after which they become gradually restricted. 7 

Terinan and Merrill have suggested that the low S.D at age 
six might he accounted for bv sampling error, or ‘‘an artifact of the 
nature of the scale " Tlicv also conjecture that the high S.l> at age 
twelve may Lv related to “the differential age at onset of pubescence, 
although it has yet to he demonstrated that pubescence is signifi- 
cantly related to the rate of mental growth” (1 <, 37. pp. 40-41 ). Al- 
though a number of studies ( e.g . , Abernethv, 193f>, Stone and 
Barker, 1937) have shown some relation between lO and rates of 
physical maturing, the relationships are very slight, and the weight 
of evidence is that these two types of function are largelv independ- 
ent in their rates of development (Simmons. 1 U 4I, p 82) There 
is, furthermore, no evidence that the mental functions tested in the 
Stanford- Binet mature earlier in girls, even though giil>' pubescence 
averages two years earlier than that of bovs It would «ecm more 
probable, then, that these two types of function (one mental and one 
physical) just happen to lie maturing at about the same time and thus 
expressing similar trends in variability. 

The age changes -in variability of the 1°37 Stanford- Binet arc 
present in a constant sample of the Btrkeley (irowth Studv cases 
who were given this test at seven ages, from eight through seventeen 
years of age (Bavlcy. 1‘>50) For this age span the standard devia- 
tions of their scores follow the same pattern as the standai di/ation 
sample. Therefore, the changes cannot lie accounted for hv differ- 
ences in the selection of the sample at different ages. As for the 
artifacts of the test, the Stanford-Bmet is not alone in exhibiting 
this phenomenon 

Age changes in variability of scores between eight and seventeen 
years as reported by Freeman and Flory ( 1 ( >37 ) hj- the VACO 
(Vocabulary, Completions, Analogies, Opposites) Tjrsts are very 

7 Tfrman and Merrill are aware that the extreme? at six 4' id twelve years 
are greater than chance. McNemar (1942) gives corrections fpr adjusting the 
IQ'a at ages where the S.D.’s deviate significantly from 16 IQ points. 
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similar to those found for the Stanford- Binet for the same age inter- 
val. Freeman and Flory were unable to eliminate the trends by 
using constant samples of children who had been tested repeatedly 
for periods of seven years They also were unable to increase the 
variability of scores at the upper ages by adding “top” in the form 
of a greater number of difficult items the children simply failed 
most of the difficult items, and maintained relatively unchanged 
scores. 8 

Freeman and Floiv’s study of the VA( () tests is of further inter- 
est when the tom components of the test arc treated separately. 
Kach lias a different tiend in the growth curves of the means For 
purposes ot comparing tlnir relative rates of growth, the mean 
scores at each age, for tin four tests have been o melted into devia- 
tions from their sc\entien-\eai mt m in terms m the seventeen-year 
S.I) *s These ate shown m l igure 4 8 \eeoidmg to these curves, 
whie*' it.v armlai m shape to the i<iw scoie cutves of h iceman and 
Flory (1 ( M7, pp 44 45), the \nulngics test has shown most gain 
during this milt -year period Second in gam i- the Opposite* test 
Also both of these tests appioached the 1 1 matme Oev enteen-y ear) 
status earlier The slower-glowing Voc'abulaiy and ( ompluions 
tests, on the othti hand, give evidence that giowth will continue 
after seventeen veats ilu^e difteicnccs are* eminborated m the 
growth curves ot the 26 cmm s who we it tested latei while in college 
(Freeman and 1 loiv, l c, v, p 82) The four sul -tests also have 
different periods oi gieaiest vanabihtv 1 he tan -maturing Analo- 
gies and Opposites had their periods of greatest variability at twelve 
and thirteen years The still-developing \ nobiliary and Comple- 
tions tests maintain only slightly diminished S U A at >eventeen 
years (Freeman and 1 loiv. 1 ( U7. p 58) 

It set ms leasouahle to aigue fiom such data that the geueial 
trend of mental development timing childhood and adolescence, as 

* Studies which r< pt t xcpiated tests on the i«tVi minded indicate* that such 
childiin make progrcssiu 1\ lower IQ’s with .uhaiuu ^ age md that they do not 
show any tendency to tahli i.p later Appauntlv extreme deviates, with very 
low* potentialities for guwth do not ta into the shir pattern as the slow- 
maturing but more maily nuinn) individuals I he feeble minded ma\ be analogous 
to the atehotic dwarfs wno mur attain nounal height although they remain 
skclcUlly immature. 
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measured by our current tests of intelligence, is actually a composite 
of a series of growth trends in mental functions which are more or 
less independent of each other. This independence may he found in 
their rates of growth and in their times of maturing, as well as in 
the nature of their operations as mature functions. 



Fir,. 4 8 Comparative o;r*<v d*. wncy dilTrrn •» rot- - ot mouth m K ur trvts oi 
intelligence administered t<> the <mie t hildren troin 8 tht.iiigh 17 stars Stoics has** 
been (omerted into the number of 17 .star S I Vs from the 17-year mi an < I Used on 
F. X. Freeman and C. I K Flor\, Monotjr. .W. AYf. c hild , 1037 , 2, No. 2. 

b> permission of the author < and publishers ) 

Age Trends of Intelligence in Adults. In accord with these 
assumptions are the findings of ivw-arrlus on the age trends of dif- 
ferent mental abilities in maturity and ol<l age ( Jones and Kaplan. 
1945). There is general agreement that most mental functions 
decline with age after attaining their highest scores in the early 
twenties. I here tire differences among the functions, however, in 
the times of on-ct. and the rates of decline. Jones and Conrad 
(1933), for example, found differences in the suh-tests jof the Arm} 
Alpha, which thev gave to adults in a small Xcw F.tjgland town. 
Scores on vocabulary and language tests remained fairly high to 
an advanced age. while the other kinds of tests showed varying 
degrees of loss in ability, some of which start soon aft erf the function 
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ib matured Anothn uccnt example is afforded in the studies made 
in Kngland by Ka\cn (TUX) and I ouldx ( TH C) ). dhey gave the 
nonverhal Ihogressiu* Manioc Tot and the Mill Hill Vocabularj 
Test to large numbers of clnldun and men, eo\ering a wide age 
range I lie highest ^eorts on the Matrices tot were earned by 



I a,, 4 9 \rc (m\ts tor to^ts of wib.il and n*»nvi 4| bal itttlliqirn *1 bi* is not * 
longitudinal *tud\. but the *..nnc populations to. k Is th ( \dapied nom .1 ( 

Ka\en, ftnt T I’suh<>! 194*, 1 2 W, h\ pci of tK autb. r and tb< \ d.U r 

ot tbo Kritish It min.it of Ps\diolog\ 'i 


sixteen-year-old-. wluh -cores on the vocahulan tc-t increased to 
thirty year- ( Cf 1 igurc 1 °) 

It has been questioned whether the decrements with age arc due 
to successive selections of sampling front the less adeqt ate segments 
of the population Such a question can only l>e answered finally 
when the same individuals have l teen tested at intervals, as they 
grow front mature adults into old age. However, these findings 
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occur repeatedly in studies where there has been a definite effort to 
control the population studied Furthermore, there was much greater 
decrement in some functions than in others, when a variety of tests 
were given to the same persons, ft seems safe to conclude, then, 
that there are differences among mental functions in their tendency 
toward decrements with advancing age. There are probably also 
individual differences in the retention of once-attained ability in any 
given function, but, again, to determine this point it will be neces- 
sary to makt retests of the same individuals after a lapse of years 
There are other interesting problems which can he raised here con- 
cerning the causes of intellectual deterioration. The use or disuse 
of a function with progressive forgetting, physical restrictions, such 
as failing sensory acuities or slowing reaction time, are among the 
causes which might operate in varving degrees on the different 
functions. 

The Effects of Environmental Factors on Development, 

Throughout this discussion it has been assumed that wimbles in 
the environment affect the course of an organism’s development. 
There has been considerable controversy on tins subject, especiallv 
as it affects intelligence Mam studies have been made, often in 
attempts to prove or disprove the effects of specific environmental 
conditions on intelligence test scores These have been treated in 
great detail in the 27th and 3°th Yearbooks of the National Society 
for the Stud} of Education (1**28, 1 ( 40), as well as m many other 
publications. Researches range from controlled obseivatioiis of the 
development of drugged aniblv stoma ( Carmichael, l°2f>), through 
co-twin control experiments ((lesell and Thompson, 192 ( >), studies 
of twins reared apart (Newman, Freeman and Hnlzinger, 1937) 
and of the relations of foster children to their true parents and their 
foster parents (reviewed by Loevinger, 1*140). 

The general results of the many and varied studies would indi- 
cate that the importance of the environment depends 015 several con- 
ditions, among tlum, the age of the child, the nature <;[f the mental 
function under consideration, and the nature of the environment. 

Studies of fiesell ((iescll and Thompson, 1929) am of McOiraw 
(1935), where one member of a twin-pair has been 'practiced in 
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sonic function, have shown that specific learning experiences are of 
little avail until the infant is mature enough to profit by them. In 
children ten to twenty-four months of age a few weeks or months 
increase in age can make a great dillerence in their ability to profit 
from practice. Dennis ( 1940) found that Indian babies who were 
kept t>n a ciadle board during most of their first six to eight months 
were not appreciably retarded in walking. It would appear that in 
infra-human species, ambh stoma and birds, as well as in the 
very young humans, the inherent developmental processes are strong, 
and the opportunity to practice is relatively unimportant, unless 
restricted beyond some critical point (Mcdraw, 1946). 

But as the children grow older there is much more evidence of 
the effects of learning on many functions. W.ien sufficiently mature, 
the child normal!} learns to speak the language he hears. During 
the '!■<•( >nd }ear of life there i- evidence of considerable amounts of 
learning, not onh of language hut also of 111 am other things. 

4 he socio-economic variable ha- been the basis for many com- 
parisons of differences in mental ability . Age changes in these fac- 
tors have been studied in the B.D S. children ( Raylcy and Jones. 
1037 ; Baylev, BMC)}. It was found that there was no relation 
between the children’s mental scores and their parents’ education, 
occupation, or income during the first vcai, except for slight nega- 
tive correlations around five months of age. Alter eighteen months 
the correlations became positive. B\ two vtat of age mental scores 
correlated about .5 with parents' education, a.id the r s remained 
unchanged thereafter. Honzik’s (l‘H0) study on the Berkeley 
(iuidancc Stud} sample corroborates this age trend in relationship. 

There is a question whether this increasing relationship is 
brought about b} the effects of environment. It seems very likely 
that the differences in the nature of mental performance of infants 
and of adults, as well as differences in growth rates, could account, 
at least in part, for the absence of paient child i elationships in in- 
fancy. Two different sets of data arc offered in support of this 
idea" Skodak and Skcels fl ( >4 ( '. found zero correlations between 
KVs of infants who had been reared in foster homes and the lO’s 
of their true mothers. However, by the time the children averaged 
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thirteen years of age the r’s with the mother’s lO’s were .44. The 
resemblance had appeared as the children approached the ages at 
which the mothers had been tested, even though their lO’s were 
consistently much higher than the lO’s of their true mothers. 

Table 4.5. — Age Changes in Corrhaiion Between Children and 
Parents in Height and Weigh i . I’i rkitiy (Irouih Study 

Berkeley (iiovsth Study 
(Numbers range from JO to 31 ) 


i ” ' t' 



Bovs 

w ith 

Bovs 

w ith 

( hrU 

with 

( oris with 


Fathers 

Mothers 

Fathers 

Mother* 

Age in 
Months 

Height 

WYigl t 

Height 

\\ eight 

1 (right 

\\\ igbt 

1 bight 

\\ right 

1 

.30 

—.05 

.05 

.35 

36 

20 

30 

.41 

6 

.25 

.13 

.27 

.23 

.42 

-16 

47 

23 

12 

.30 

AO 

.31 

20 

36 

12 

6 7 

35 

24 

.28 

20 

.21 

02 

(4 

(l! 

^6 

43 

36 

.45 

.33 

j; 

07 

.38 

21 

67 

47 

48 

.52 

.23 

,25 

12 

35 

19 

06 

.41 

60 ; 

.52 

34 

30 

09 

24 

37 

70 

47 

72 

i .52 

32 

35 

.23 

26 

30 

.75 

.57 

84 

! 53 

.23 

.35 

.20 

.13 

45 

76 

62 

96 

.54 

29 

.43 

.lu 

20 

40 

.74 

.67 

108 

.56 

28 

.43 

00 

.30 

40 

.71 

68 

120 | 

1 .00 

.31 

.37 

- 01 

24 

30 

72 

74 

132 

.57 

.23 

-.41 

07 

70 

32 

68 

71 

144 

S3 

.30 

41 

01 

24 

20 

74 

.73 


i 


There is also some evidence that parent-child relationships in- 
crease with age in physical characteristics. An example from the 
B.fi.S. sample is gi\en in Table 4 5 for height and weight. Correla- 
tions between the heights and weights of the children and their par- 
ents, as reported at the time the children were horn. have been com- 
puted for a series of ages from birth to twelve years. In this small 
sample, wherein there appear to be sex differences in the degree 
of relationship, the findings are necessarily only suggdMive. But 
there is a strong tendency for the r’s to increase as the children grow 
older, from zero to values as high as .6 or .7 in some eff the com- 
parisons. We are much more ready to attribute physical resent- 
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hlances to hereditary factors, and to accept the increasing relation- 
ship indicated here as unlikely to be due to environmental 
influences. 

Extreme environmental deprivation, such as is found in old- 
fashioned orphanages or in isolated cases of parental neglect, inter- 
ieres with mental development. It is difficult to know how much 
of this failure in mental growth is due to lack of opportunity, and 
how much is the result of emotional deprivations (Kibble, 1944). 

The Development of Emotions. The whole field of emotional 
development is a very complex one The emotions themselves go 
through characteristic stages of development and maturation. But, 
what is also very important, the developments of other mental func- 
tions are stronglv influenced bv emotions. / brief review of emo- 
tional development, and some of its relations to the growth of other 
mental functions, may serve to indicate M>me of the more salient 
aspects of emotions in their relation to development and 
maturation. 

If a newborn infant is lying quietly relaxed, a touch or a slight 
jarring of the bed on which he lies, or a sudden sharp sound, will 
cause him to become tense. His whole body becomes rigid, or tonic. 
The reaction, if a Miong one. usually abo involves characteristic 
movements of the arms and legs, which extend and then come to- 
gether as if to clasp something. This is known as the Mnro reflex. 
If no further stimulus i> applied, and the ; \:ant is allowed to lie 
quietly, he will relax again. Alter the first uv. months the More 
reflex disappears, but a milder form of tensing to sudden stimuli, the 
startle reflex, remains throughout life. 

Tensions and relaxations of the muscles are also induced by 
internal stimuli. The neonate’s rhythms of activity and quiescence 
which are related to hunger, nursing and satiation, range from 
extreme relaxation in sleep, on the one hand, to squirming, thrash- 
ing about and crying, on the other. Heightened activity and crying 
may also he caused by painful stimuli, such as pin pricks, heat, or 
colic pain. 

These arc the early manifestations of emotional behavior. The 
generally tonic behavior has been called excitement; the extreme 
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active crying behavior has been interpreted as distress; and the calm 
after-nursing quiescence has been interpreted as a pleasant feeling 
of well-being or satisfaction. It is from these general gradations in 
tension and relaxation that the more varied and specific emotions 
develop. 

There are two sides to the process of emotional development. 
On the one hand there are the emotional reaction-tendencies which 
become recognizable as expressions of different emotions. On the 
other hand there are the changing en\ ironmental conditions, or 
stimuli, which cause the emotional reactions Both of these are 
related, especially at first, to the development of intelligence and to 
some extent to motor co-ordinations and skills However, learning 
plays a very large part in the emotional changes which take place 
during growth 

Excitement in the voting infant may he positively or negatively 
toned, depending in part on its intensity, and in part on its duration 
Bridges ( 1031 ) has named distress and delu/ht as the first emotions 
to be differentiated from the primary emotion, or euitcmeut These 
emotions she describes as developing during the fust three months 
of life From distress there soon emerge fear and antjer as additional 
emotions, and these are followed sometime during tin first two 
years by discfitst and jealousy. On the pleasant side, during the first 
two years, deliqlit is further differentiated into joy, affedinn and 
elation From these, gradually, the whole gamut of emotions devel- 
ops as the child grows and develops generally 

Basically, that which causes an emotional reaction is some dis- 
turbance in the smooth functioning of the individual hi the neonate 
this is reduced to its simplest terms, in the reflex t( using to a sudden 
stimulus. The organism’s tendency to maintain equilibrium of 
function, or homeostasis, has been thrown off balance, and it be- 
comes tense and restless until equilibrium is restored. Such dis- 
turbances may be pleasantly or unpleasantly toned. They may relate 
to immediate conditions of the body, as hunger or pain, or they 
may be related to very abstract associations, such as success or fail- 
ure in the solution of a problem in higher mathematics^ The more 
abstract the associations, the higher the level of intelligence, or 
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degree of development, is involved. The pleasant emotions are asso- 
ciated with success in such things as securing food or solving a 
problem The unpleasant emotions are associated with failure to 
solve problems or difficulty in maintaining the sought-after 
equilibrium. 

Obviously, then, the causes of aq infant’s or child's emotions, 
and the manner in which he expresses them, are in part functions 
of his degree of mental and motor development. The neonate's cries 
are in response to direct discomforts. Because the crying brings 
the attention of an adult, and relief, this behavior is for a time con- 
tinued and serves the purpose of keeping the infant relatively com- 
fortable. Bv two months of age the infant begins to react to people 
by smiling in response to social situations ( M (\ Jones, 1026), 
Kxccpt tor the earlv reflex smile ot colic the infant reserves his smile 
for the social stimulus, and even to the general gestalt of the full- 
face nodding head which appears before him (Spit/, 1046). This 
smiling response is associated with many occasions of bodily comfort 
and pleasant social interaction 

Ilovvevu. around five month- of age the child discriminates 
more details in his « m irnnimnt. lie becomes able to tell apart the 
members of bis hon^hoM. \t this time an outsider, a stranger, is 
recognized as such and i< viewed with caution, or even alarm. Many 
children thi> age are afraid of strangers, or of being in strange 
bouses, until they have become accustomed U experiences with a 
greater variety of persons and places (Baylev. 1°22: Jones and 
Burks, l f) 36) 

In general, those disturbing tilings for which vve have no ready 
response are emotion arousing. W hen the child has learned adequate 
ways of responding to mw people, he ceases to be afraid of them 
When he has learned how to open the gaU ( or climb the fence) to 
gain bis freedom, he will no longer be angiv or frustrated at being 
penned in. And also, of com sc, the thrill of a new toy or adventure 
wears off and may lose interest as it becomes a familiar, everyday 
experience. 

Intellectual development and increasing motor skills afford a 
succession of newly recognized possibilities tor adventure or alarm. 
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ami their subsequent mastery and acceptance. The six-month-old 
who is left for the first time in the care of a strange nurse, the six- 
year-old who is sent alone to his first day at school, the eight-year- 
old who takes his first trip alone on a street car, the young man who 
makes his first public address, may all find these experiences trau- 
matizing. But if each of these new situations is met with some 
adequacy of response its repetition becomes less painful, and will 
often become pleasant, or sometimes e\en boring. 

Again, tin re are indi\ idual differences in the nature and intensity 
of the emotional reactions to such experiences. These differences 
appear to be in part inherent * some people are naturally more phleg- 
matic, others more excitable than the average But the attitude 
toward new situations can al*n he influenced b\ specific preparation 
for an event, or general training which will heighten nr reduce the 
intensity of the emotional reaction. Mcliraw ( found, for 

example, in comparing tin* laUr cltccN u f training m motor skills 
during infancy, that the principal difference between the tiained 
twin, Johnny, and the untrained twin, Jimmv, was one of emotional 
attitude. Johnny entered into all of the motor activities with great 
self-confidence and assurance, while Jimmy was timid and cautious 
in approaching the tasks 

The drives and motivations which make situations emutionalh 
potent are also determining factors in the development of emotions 
As we have alreadv noted, the infant's life is at first dominated b\ 
the rhythms of hunger, nursing, and elimination. \\ it h the growing 
awareness of the immediate environment the social relationship with 
the adult who cares for him and feed* him gains importance, and 
this spreads to other persons 

The pre-sehool child’* emotion-* levnlvr piunarily around his 
relations to his familv. He may be jealous nf a sibling, resistant 
to adult authority which tries to enforce the cultural tabus and 
conventions. He is equally delighted and liappv in play with, and 
attention from, the members of his family. 

As the horizon broadens, and the child has companionship vv : 0i 
his peers, in the school and the playground, many of Ivis drives be- 
come attached to these social activities. He feels the netd for accept- 
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ance b) his pla\ mates, and Ik feels m\ div with them in striving for 
common goals 

By the igc of adolcseencc, tins concern with one’s age-peers is 
intensified \>y sevci il factors in development With their growing 
intelligence and expmenu the teen-agers au learning that their 
parents arc nc it lie i omniscient 1101 omnipotent 1 he y begin to make 
e\aluations and judgments winch ma\ lx based on attitudes ex- 
pressed In tlu n file mN oi independent reading, or other outside 
sources these evaluations art ntten conti irv to the teaching and 
attitudes of then points In tins stage tluie is a c hai ac teristic 
revolt from pirental authontv and an intensification of the need 
to ldentiiv with voting people one * own age 1 lie cniotionalh- 
chargcd situations it this age nc m< st like 1 \ t * center aiouncl the 
conlliets with patent d mthorit\ md the need to be like and to do 
what is nopulai with the ntluis in one s chosen ^lotip IMivsiologual 
maturation at this stage brings m motile l sU ot dines winch be- 
come strotiglv potent toi emotion il lxhivmr Concern with ones 
own eh nignig phvsu il c< ndition aid out s ulatmns to persons ot 
the opposite sex become impoiiant emotion irou^mg lactois t\^^L 
^ earhook 1*144 M ( (ones md Btvlcv 1 4 1 ^C) 1 

\\ itli further idvancc m ige the emotii ns will in turn icvolve 
iround the pioblems oi finding ^or not lnuling ) a mantal pulnei, 
marital u litmus, the u litmus with one s own children, and tanulv 
adjustments, on the one hand and on die s induct ns competitions, 
and stiains ot mnetionitig an ulujuau adult la. img a living and 
stnving towaid social md cultural goals <,n the either hind Io a 
certain extent, mam ot the eailm situations lemain more or less 
emotional!) potent thiuughout life 

Usuallv, when we sp*. ik ol the emotioinl mituntv ot a pci son 
we retiT to the wav in which lie ixpu^cs oi khuuN his emotions 
to this siiecession ot emotionallv potent situations But we abo retei 
to tlu extent to which a pc i son lias outgiown the tendenev to react 
emotionally to things which ate tv pie all v potent onlv for voungei 
persons 

There is no guaiantcc that the relatnelv infantile reactions will 
be outgrown as increasing intelligence make's possible moie mature 
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reactions. Although, in general, children cease to react emotionally 
to situations with which they ha\e learned to cope, and develop 
more mature expressions of the emotions which they tool, there are 
exceptions. With extreme emotion, and the failure of the more 
mature efforts at adaptation, there is a general tendency among all 
people to regress to more infantile patterns of behavior (Marker. 
Hanbo and Lew in, 1941). Some people tend to cling to the more 
childish emotions, deriving satisfactions from their roles of depend- 
ence and the protective care which they are able to elicit from others. 
Such immaturity can he a form of serious maladjustment. 

There is still another aspect to the development of the expres- 
sion of the emotions. The infant's reactions are typically overt, on 
the surface. He cries lustily. squirms, kicks, thrashes about. Hut 
when his distress is relieved the emotion is immediately over, and 
lie is \ery soon likely to he smiling, cooing, and laughing happily 
H. E. Jones ( 1 ( *50) has shown that tlu^e reactions are usually on 
the surface. lie has found, for example, that the galvanic skin relit x 
can rarely he elicited in young infants who are giving strong evi- 
dences of emotional behavior. Although there are individual differ- 
ences in the tendency to internalize the emotions, this tciuhncy 
becomes much more frequent with age. As the child learn* not to 
cry or to kick and scream, and as he learns to cover up Ins emotions 
or to express them only in socially acceptable wavs, such signs of 
internal physiological disturbances as the galvanic skin reflex can 
be elicited much more consistently in response to emotionally potent 
stimuli. There is, under these conditions, a tendency for emotion 
to persist. When the physiology of the organism is affected as 
shown by' the changes in blood pressure, pulse rate, secretion of 
adrenalin, and so on, the experience of the quality of the emotion 
lingers, and rapid mood swings are made difficult. Emotional situa- 
tions also tend to be prolonged with the development of intelligence, 
as the child is able to anticipate the approach of peasant or un- 
pleasant stimuli and thus become aroused emotionally before the 
original stimulus appears. The child cries at the sigh^ of the doctor 
who hurts him, or shouts with glee at the approach of the unde 
who plays games with him. 
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trom thi^ rapid survey of llu* emotions, it is clear that the 
development of the emotion-* in many wavs runs a different course 
from other aspects nt physical and mental development. There is, 
in emotions, very little evidence for independent differentiation and 
maturation. Rather, tin undcrlving drives and needs which cause 
emotions, as well as the ways in which they are manifested, are 
determined b\ the course of mental and physical development. Within 
the limits of the organism's intellectual maturity, the specific emo- 
tional reactions are highly subject to conditioning, so that the 
‘‘maturity ot a person's emotional behavior may be largely a 
matter of the life situation in which he has matured. 

On the physical side, growth in M/e and strength will alter a 
child's ability to cope successfully with many situations. Further- 
more, the physiological and glandular changes of puberty produce 
a new of strong!} emotional drives The adolescent’s behavior 
under the influence of these drives will be affected by his intelligence, 
his motor skills, and his pre\iotis learning in regard to the social 
and cultural mores. Hut it will also be expressed in the more or 
less mature patUnis ot emotion;** behavior which have become 
habitual with him during the course ot his development (II. E. 
Jones, l«4 ( >h». 

Other aspects of development are not independent of the emo- 
tions Favorable and unfavorable emotional attitudes may have 
profound effects on the development of mental tbilities and motor 
skills, as well as of physical health For example, intelligence test 
scores have been found to fluctuate, in m.riy children, in accord 
with ratings of tluir emotional or “optimal” attitudes during the 
test ( Bayley, l°40c), and with disturbances in home and family 
relationships (Ilon/ik, Macfarlanc and Allen. 194°). In both of 
these studies there is evidence for individual differences among chil- 
dren, in the effect of emotional disturbances on intellectual function- 
ing. 

Currently there is great inteicst in the possible influences on 
all aspects of development, of the emotional atmosphere in which 
the very young infant is rcaied. Parental rejection, the frustration 
of infants’ needs for food and for cuddling, and such practices *$ 
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bottle feeding 1 and rigid timing of feeding schedule*, are considered 
to have \ery detrimental effects on the developing personality, and 
even to interfere with normal mental and phvsical giowth (e.g.. 
Ribble, 1944). However, the researches in this field still leave 
much to be desired (Orlansky, 1 {) 4 () ), 

Some psychoanalysts place great emphasis on the effect on 
personality and emotional adjustments of experiences in early in- 
fancy. Tt is conceivable that the subjection of infants under tour 
months of ag^ to certain kinds of cm ironmental situations could 
have lasting emotional effects l»nt it must he remembered that the 
immaturity of the infant will limit his awareness of these stimuli, 
and the significance the\ can have for him There is probably little 
more than general distress at first. It such distress is long continued 
or recurrent and relative!} severe. it could \rr\ well be the basis 
for vague anxieties. There is so far no adequate research to deter- 
mine the importance of such earl\ experiences for personahtv forma- 
tion in an unselected or normal population It is quin possible that 
different emotional disturbances are formed at different ages or 
degrees of mattiritv. according to the child’s capacitx t»» comprehend 
the disturbing aspects of emotionally-potent environments 

The nature and extent of the effect of different emotion-arousing 
environments on different aspects of development must he explored 
much more thorough!} than lias been done so far It U well known 
that strong emotions such as fear, anxiety, inseemitv, tage, and 
frustration often disrupt normal functions, both mental and physical 
We are gradually accumulating more adequate and specific knowledge 
about the wa\s in which these emotions may intei feu- with learning 
and intellectual growth, and the healthy functioning of the body. It 
has become a truism that the native mental capacities of an indi- 
vidual should he fostered in an atmospheie of emotional security, 
but there mav be such a thing as too much security Wc do not 
yet know the optimal conditions for development and .maturation. 
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CHAPTER 5 


MOTIVATION 

By Francis \V. Irwin, I'mversity of Pennsylraina 
Ini roih ci ion 

The experimental p>\cholog} of motivation, a product large!} 
of the last tw cut) -five \eais, developed tinder pressures from prac- 
tical interests lepresented h\ psvehiatrv, psychnanah sis, ami the 
social sciences. These di\erse intluences ha\e vi-i! »ly contrihuted 
to the multiplied} of its concepts and the foimlcssncss of its character. 
Theory in this field is fragimntarv and frujucntl} deficient in 
generality. At the same time, a strong desire for rapid progress 
lends acceptance to technical!} fault} work that would not pass 
muster in better developed fields. Further, a wide gap lies between 
some of the most general and stimulating theoretical contributions, 
which have come from clinical studies of human beings, and much 
of the best-controlled experimental work, which has used animal 
subjects. Bridging this gap is an object of much attention at the 
present time. 

Historically Important Theories . 1 — Instinct 1 henries. Most 
writers on motivation from Plato and Aristotle to Hobbes, Descartes, 
Spinoza, and later thinkers, have attributed to the human being 
certain inborn impulses, passions, or desires. Darwin’s introduction 
of the doctrine of organic evolution in 185*> suggested that, if 
instincts are found in animals, they ought to he found also in 
human beings. They were, indeed, discovered with litjle difficulty 
and in large numbers, since severe criteria were not soo|n employed. 
A familiar list of such human instincts appeared in Jamesls Principle < 
oj Psychology (1890), including, among others, imitaiion, emula- 

J See Troland (1928) for an extensive treatment of the history of theories 
of motivation. 
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tion, pugnacity, fear, the hunting instinct, acquisitiveness, play, and 
love. 

Machine 7 hcoruw Many thinker have hoped to explain be- 
havior bv physical principles, whether by the motion of atoms 
(Democritus), the vibrations of ibratiunclcs ,, (Hartley), or the 
flow of animal spirits” through the nerves from sense organ to 
brain to muscle ( Descartes - -who, however, exempted the human 
being from the complete determinism of his tlieoiy by permitting 
the soul to act upon bodily processes). Later theories of tropisms 
(Loeb), conditioning (Pavlov, Bechterevj, and stimulus-response 
connections (Watson, Thorndike, Hull), exhibit a similar hope of 
understanding the behavior of organisms on principles similar to 
those that apply to man-made machines 2 The machine theories are 
not so much theories of motivation as attempts to account for be- 
havior without the concept of motive; or, if this concept is employed, 
the thu.C t is likely tn ch fine it as a particular kind of stimulus 
(cf. Miller & Dollard, 1°41, and the discussion ot (iuthrie in the 
section on The Nature of Motivation and Its Role in Theoretical 
Systems ). 

Iletlomstn Thrones - A persistc.it theme running through the 
psychological writing of all periods is the description of behavior 
as the pursuit of pleasure and tin flight fmm pain (see Troland, 
19JX, ( hap \\ II ). din* aiuient Epicureans and Stoics, as well 
as the English utilitarians ( Rentham. J. S. Mill, and others), adhered 
to this doctrine in one or another form. Perhaps the climax of this 
theorv’s history was found in Pcntham’s “hedonistic calculus," an 
effort to reduce to quantitative form the individual's choice among 
lines of action involving pleasures of various amounts, durations, 
purities (ie. t freedom from admixture of pain), and other 
dimensions. 

Volition.- - Historically the pioblems ot voluntary or willed 
action have been almost hopelessly entangled with questions of ethics 

2 An interesting neo tropistii development has mently set < xpciimental psy- 
chologists to comparing human Km^s wit th.^e s^li c*‘rrectin£ machines known 
as servo-mechanisms. See, fm example. I -■ K. Prank t't at. (1948). An example 
of an animal -like device ot tho soit is Hammond's “luliotropic machine ’ 1 described 
in Loeb (1918, (hap. VH. 
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and metaphysics. The will has often been looked upon as a cor- 
rective to, or inhibitor of, the passions; and the question of its 
own determination or freedom has been a notorious source of bitter 
dispute and desperate heart-searching because of its implications 
for morality and religion. Such drama is strikingly lacking, however, 
in the treatment of the problem by the early experimental psycholo- 
gists. Their tendency, as exemplified by Wundt, Michotte, and 
James, was to regard voluntary activity as distinguished intro - 
spectively by some sort of “action consciousness. ” “feeling of innerva- 
tion/* or the like. In dualistic or “double-aspect” theories of the 
mind-body relation, the \ohmtary act occurred when the idea of the 
act achieved the focal center of consciousness; this is “ideomotor 
action*’ (James, 1S ( X)) lor a structuralist like Titihcner, problems 
of motivation would appear in this context ; and the experimental 
problem would be that of ascertaining the factors that determine 
the entrance of such an idea into clear consciousness In contem- 
porary psychology, the distinction between voluntary and involuntary 
behavior is still sometimes drawn (Irwin, 1942), hut experimental 
work is little affected by it. 

Tin Naitre of Moii\aiiov and I is Roi i is 
Theoretical Systfms 

In this section we shall chaiacttri/e briefly the systematic posi- 
tions of a number of psychologists with respect lo the properties 
that they assign to moti\es and the functions of motives in their 
systems. 

Guthrie and Holt. hoi ( ultimo a motive has the properties of 
a persistent noxious s *mtitht\ “It is not necessary to invent a de- 
sire for food." lie says, * if we can show that the activity we are 
interested in orgimtes in hunger spasms in the stomach” (Guthrie, 
1938, p 92). P>eha\ior similar to that produced by hunger spasms 

“could be produced bv some artificial and external stirr|ulus, A 
paper hag fastened to the cat's foot with a rubber band Will simi- 
larly activate the cat, and it will become disturbed anef excited 
and this state will continue until some one of its movements 
eventually removes the bag” (p 96). I 
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Holt differs from Guthrie primarily in regarding the behavior, 
rather than the stimulus, as the drive. So, speaking of hunger, 
thirst, sleep, defecation, etc., he says: 

. . Since their stimuli are contained within the organism, 
these cannot he avoided by any ordinary avoidance response 
(locomotion, etc.) but will keep the organism restless until it 
acquires, by trial and error, very different and often intricate 
modes of response which will ailav the internal stimulation” 
(Holt, 1931, p. 125). 

Positions that treat moti\es as persistent internal stimuli, or 
‘as behavior resulting therefrom, ha\e the advantage of seeming 
very concrete, since everyone supposes that he knows what a 
stimulus is. They also handle easily the problem of the initiation 
of behavior, that being the common function of stimuli However, 
as soon as human acquired or secondary motivation enters the 
picture, the simplicity and concreteness of these positions becomes 
difficult to reconcile with the subtktv, abstractness, and fluidity of 
the behavior. At present, the stimulus-centered theorists deal most 
successfully with the primary duxes at the animal level. The reader 
should, however, acquaint himself with Miller and Dollard’s (1941) 
attempt to extend the conception to human social behavior. 

Hull. In some of his earlier writings ( 1°30, 1937), Hull 
treated drives as stimuli Mou recently (l°43i. however, he ha> 
adopted a different attitude, lie suits with t! * functionalistic 
principle that there exist ceitain states of primary iced, i.e., condi- 
tions under which food, water, a mate, escape from bodily injury, 
'etc., are necessary for the survival of the individual or the species. 
These slates of need are not in themselves psychological ; but to 
account for the behavior that typically occurs in such a situation 
Hull postulates a psychological “intervening variable” of drive This 
drive is related to antecedent conditions (e.g., number of hours of 
food deprivation) and to its consequences (eg, running through 
a maze and obtaining food). Among the antecedent conditions 
there would he included some “drive . ’muliis” which would stimu- 
late “drive receptors'* whose afferent discharge would result in the 
arousal of the drive. In hunger, for example, gastric contractions 
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might be the drive stimuli, and proprioceptors in the stomach walls 
might be the drive receptors. The resulting drive of hunger, as an 
intervening variable, would have whatever properties it acquired 
from the functional equations relating it to antecedent and conse- 
quent “directly observable” \ariablcs, such as deprivation time and 
rate of running. One such property would he that of “strength.” 

In Hull’s hook of 1°43, three principal functions are delegated 
to motives. ( 1 ) Learning occurs only when a response is reinforced. 
There are two forms of reinforcement, primary and secondary. 
Primary reinforcement of a response takes place when the response 
is made in temporal contiguity to the reduction of a drive. Stimuli 
that are present when primary reinforcement occurs become capable 
themselves of reinforcing responses: this constitutes secondary rein- 
forcement. (2) “Reaction potential” (roughly, the tendency for 
a response to occur) is regarded as equal to the product of some 
function of “habit strength” and Mime function of stiength of dri\e 
In Hull's notation this relationship is written : 

shit j(s! I a ) * f(P). 

One consequence of the multiplicative relation between drive and 
habit strength is that a response will not be made it diivc is zero, 
no matter bow strong the habit may be. Note the icMiublance of 
this principle to Lcwjn’s contention that mere connections have 
no motivating power. (3) “Drive stimuli,” like other stimuli, may 
have the properties of “cues.” This mtans that the organism can 
learn to discriminate among its own dtives, and mav learn to make 
one response when one drive is present and another when a different 
drive is present. So, for example, Hull ( P>33) and Deeper ( 1°35) 
showed that a rat could learn to turn one way for food in a 7-maze 
when hungry and the other wav for water when thirsty, Bloomberg 
and Webb (1 ( >49 j and Jenkins and Hanratty ( 1°4 ( D found that 
rats could learn to respond differently under two different strengths 
of the same drive (hunger). 

Tolman. — Since Tolman defines purpose as “a demand to get 
to or from a given type of goal-object” (1932, p. 452^), his “pur- 
posive” behavior is motivated behavior. Purposes or 'demands he 
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defines objectively by two characteristics : ( 1 ) the persistence of 
behavior in getting to or away fioni goal-objects, and (2) the 
docility of such behavior, i.e., the tendency to select more and more 
efficient methods of getting to or away from goals. From this it 
might appear that purposes are properties of behavior. However, 
Tolnian has also spoken of demands as "urges” (1932, p. 441), 
and has later given them the systematic status of intervening var- 
iables (1937, 1938). 'this implies that pui poses are not properties 
of behavior, but rather are psychological processes resulting in. 
and inferred from, behavior - a \ic\v similar to Hull's. 

Since Tolman has defined behavior as motivated, the concept of 
motive is a more fundamental one theoretically for him than for 
Hull, Holt, and Guthrie In detail, ho\\e\er, Telman uses particular 
drives, much as these other writers would, to account for the 
origination of behavior and its organization toward goal-objects 

Lewin.- -The problems of motivation are treated by Levvin in his 
“vector” psychology (see especially Levvin. 1^38). 3 Certain syn- 
dromes of behavior (eg , that of a hungry person) represent states 
of need, whereas olheis (eg., behavior ot an intentional kind, such 
as reading a book), represent ^tate< of "qtiAM-need ” When such 
behavior occurs, a region in a state ot tension is said to exist within 
the individual. It is these tensions that constitute Lew in's concept 
of motives. He has been quite explicit about the properties of such 

8 In dealing with l.cwin it is ntu‘s^ai\ to consider » ielatiun to ocstalt 
psychology, lie* is comnionlv regai ded as a Gestalt p\ lologut, and he *o 
regarded himself. Like Wertheimer, Kohler, and 1\ off ha, he was a “field tlkorot" . 
and he occasionally empkwed the tvpkal (ustult coneep ot “g* k k! configuration 
However, it is notable that he developed no pin "lologu al assumptions and made 
no use of the concept of iMJinm phism hnitlur. it i^ sti iking that flic topologk.il 
and “hoflological” gcovnetuos that he employed for the repi c^entation of psycho 
logical situations are preus< h gioim tries in wlmh "h.ipe, torin, or configuration 
in the sense of “Gestalt” has no sigmh<aikc The ditTuultks attending the attempt 
to incorporate Lewin’s concepts into the general framework ot Gestalt psychology 
are very evident in Koflka’s I’muipLs of (icstalt rs\Jio!o(i\ (1935). Comparing 
the systems of Lewin and Knftka, MacColl (1939) coin hides that they are too 
different to pennit a niixtuic of their concepts. In particular. she points out that 
their uses of the concept of “tension” are mutually incompatible and she doubt" 
that there is any place m Lewin'" scheme f or the distinction between stable and 
unstable psychical systems, in spite of Zeigarnik's (1927) employment of the«e 
notions. We conclude that Lewin, although a field thourst, cannot properly be 
classified among the orthodox Gestalt psychologists. 
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tensions: (1) tension in any region tends to change in the direction 
of equality with that in adjacent regions; and (2) a tension implies 
forces at the boundaries of the region in which the tension exists 

(1938, p. 98). 

Tensions are “dynamical constructs” (psychological intervening 
variables), and are employed to account for the relations among 
the observable facts of behavior. The concept of tensions has for 
Lewin no physiological connotations nor anatomical localization, 
although he does not object to attempts to use physiological tensions 
as symptoms of his ps\chological ones. Tensions arc coordinated 
in his theory with those patterns of behavior that are generally 
recognized as representing drives or motives; and the discharge 
of a system under tension is coordinated with the satisfaction of 
a drive or motive. 

An important aspect of Lew in’s tensions is that they are not 
directional, and that they are onlv indirect!) related tn what he 
calls the “motoric 1 ' — i.e., the processes that govern the machinor) 
of bodily locomotion. The peculiar!) loose relationship between 
tension and locomotion that is desciibed b) Lewin is highly charac- 
teristic of his sWem. An example or two will assist us to under- 
stand this relationship. 

Let us suppose that a child who likes candy is m a room, 
and that he sees an open box of (and) Hu* desire for candy means 
that a region under tension exists within the child When the 
child perceives the box of cand), he can he expected to move 
toward it, if his powers of locomotion suffice and if lie *s not 
restrained by impassible barrier*- or repelled by opposing forces 
such as fear of punishment. This locomotion toward the candy 
would be expected no matter where the child is in the room or 
where the candy has been placed. The candy would then he said 
by Lewin to have a positive valence for the child \m object 
that has a positive valence attracts the person from all points in 
the field, and is thus the center of a “force field” in which forces 
are directed toward the object from all points in the field. 

If, on the oth'-r hand, the child finds himself in the presence 
of a small dog of which he is afraid, he can be expected ho move 
away from the dog, regardless of the actual positions o( himself 
and the dog, if he is able to do so and if barriers or 6pjxjsing 
forces do not prevent it. The dog, then, has a negative valence 
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for the child, and is the center of a force field in which forces 
directed away from it exist everywhere in the field. In this 
example, the region under tension is that which represents the 
child's fear of the dog. 

In general, them any object or situation whatsoever has a 
positive valence if it is the center of a field of attracting forces, and 
a negative valence if it is the center of a field of repelling forces 
The strength of the forces in the field surrounding a valence will 
vary, other things being equal, with the strength of the valence. In 
addition, however, the^e forces niav vary with other factors, such 
as distance; thus, Lew in supposes that generally the forces decrease 
as distance from the valence object increases. '1 he candy may become 
more attractive for the child as lie approaches it, and the dog less 
fearsome as the child moves away from it. 

The existence of a valence always corresponds to the existence 
of a under tension in the person, and variations in this ten- 

sion will produce corresponding variations in the strength of the 
valence However, it is possible tor a tension to exist without any 
coriespouding valences. Such a tension might manifest itself sim- 
plv in “aimless ” or restless activity, as when one “wants something 
but doesn’t Know what he wants,” or when a rat exhibits appar- 
ently undirected activity as the first sign of incipient hunger. 
Further, valences depend upon the cognitive structure of the situa- 
tion. A mere box may have no valence for a child, hut it quickly 
acquires one if lie is told that it contains candy. 

Locomotion itself is delei mined by the resultant of whatever 
forces are acting upon the person at the moment. Lewin does not, 
however, believe that the physical “parallelogram of forces” applies 
general!) to the deteuuination ol the resultant of psychological 
forces. It remains to he determined experimentally what are the 
laws of such psychological resultants. 

Freud. -Psychoanalytic doctrine has made more numerous and 
important contributions to the theory of personality structure and 
“dynamics” than to motivational t^ory. However, Fieud exerted 
two extremely significant influences upon the latter field First, the 
whole weight of his system, which has become, whatever its merits. 
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an integral part of Western culture, was thrown behind the view 
that motives are to be looked for in all behavior, even the most 
apparent!} purposeless or accidental Second, lie asserted vigorously 
that these motives are known to their possessors onl) in small part, 
and that behavior will he understood in onl) the most superficial 
way unites its unconscious determineis are discos eied Since Freud 
insisted upon a deterministic psvchologv, even though motivation 
was a caidinal concept m his s\stcm, and since his stress upon the 
inadequacy ot an individual's understanding of his own motivation 
amounted to a devaluation ot introspective explanations of behavior, 
ps) choanal) sis is more svmpathcticall) i elated to the general posi- 
tion of the deterministic bcliaviorists than might at first he 
expected 

Freud’s views on the nature ot motivation are found in their 
explicit form m lus discussions ot the ‘instincts ' ((icrman I rwbc 
perhaps better translated as “dines’ or “impulses’ ) lie hnnselt 
was ev identic never satisfied with his theoiv ot the instincts, which 
he regarded as “the most significant, but the most incomplete pait 
of the psv choanal) tic theoiv ’ (1 ( US p x 7 ( > note 1 ) Ills treat- 
ment of the problem vaned great 1} with the level ot speculation at 
w Inch he wrote 

(a) When he was holding the reins loose U (Fieiul l c >27), he 
thought of the instincts. as tendencies to icturn to a previous state 
— tendencies charactu istic not onl) of the living organism as a 
whole, but of the vetv particles of which the living being is com- 
posed F.ros — tin sexual and sclf-picsci v itivc instinct- tends to 
restore eqtnhbiia ot the organic state that have been disturbed, 
while the death instinct leads organic mattci back toward its non- 
liv mg state 

(b) At a less imaginative level he wiote of the instincts as 
forces or energies. Here he otten used lndrauhc analogies, includ- 
ing the figures of speech of “reservons” and “con^nunicating 
pipes*'; on other occasions, however, the instincts are Personified, 
and are said to “seek expression” as one might sa> that water “seek* 
its level/' The instincts are, however, energies that a|*e directed 
toward some object. 
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(c) Finally, when he was most in the mood of the natural sci- 
entist, Freud wrote (1933, p. 132), much in the vein of Holt’s and 
Guthrie’s treatment, that the instincts are the psychological result 
of continuous inner somatic stimulation that, because it is internal, 
cannot easily he gotten rid of Tin instincts themselves are not 
<|ualitati\ civ different, he said; but they are distinguished by having 
different somatic sources and diflu ml aims or objects. 

Of these three levels of theory, the second is perhaps the most 
pervasive in Freud’s writing, and the most characteristic of his 
theory in its more general contexts Whether or not the “directed 
energy’’ notion can he thought of as ulwavs hung reducible to the 
more experimentally manageable “somatic stimulus” notion, there 
is nothing more Freudian in cjualit \ than the devious, amebic and 
subterranean w amici ings of the “libido” in search of an outlet. At 
the same tune, the natuie <»l die libido and iN relation to sexuality 
are lef* d‘ ” md uncertain with c\cn the i Insist attention to Freud’s 
words, lie himself has called the theory of instincts the “mythol- 
ogy” of psychoanalysis ( 1°33, p 131 ) . and one can gain the impres- 
sion of greater understanding by withdrawal from the details of 
the text, as out* might search for the n caning of poetry within one’s 
feelings rather than in a textual analysis Tt i-. doubtful, indeed, 
that Freud developed a fully consistent theory of the libido, even 
if one studies his views at a single period of his writing 

In his Three Contributions to the 'Cheat y of SVr. Freud defined 
libido as having the same relation to the sex instim t that hunger has 
to the instinct for taking nourishment Later, lie tended to extend 
the use of the term “sexual” as he was extending the scope of the 
concept of the libido, and eventually the notion of sexuality was 
applied to all processes whereby pleasure was obtained from various 
parts of the body, among which the genitals constituted hut one of 
the erogenous zones. Further extension was then made to pleasure 
gained from objects outside the body, from other persons, and 
even from ideas. The libido emanates, then, from various bodily 
sources, whose energies are capnbb of fusing into the maturely 
sexual form; Freud speaks of this as the combining or fusing of 
instincts. Whether the self-preservative, as well as the race-pre- 
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servative, instincts contribute to the libido was still not clearly 
decided in Freud's last writings (Freud, 1949), although we see 
there at its clearest his reduction of all the instincts to the funda- 
mental two, Eros and the death instinct. 

The role of motivation in Freud's doctrine is a central one; one 
might even maintain that psychoanalysis is devoted entirely to dem- 
onstrating the subtly indirect means whereby motives develop the 
structure of personality and use it to achieve their satisfaction. In 
his earlier views, Freud assumed a hedonistic position: behavior is 
directed toward maximizing pleasure and minimizing pain, in ac- 
cordance with the "pleasure principle." Pleasure represents the 
abolishing or reduction of excitation, and pain, the arousal or in- 
creasing of excitation, in the nervous system. Since the instincts 
provide the most constant source of excitation, and the most diffi- 
cult source to eliminate, behavior is largely concerned with reaching 
the objects of the instincts, i.c., those goals in or through which 
the instincts can achieve satisfaction, so that the corresponding 
excitation is eliminated. The fact that behavior is variable from 
person to person results from the fact that the objects are not origi- 
nally attached to the instincts, but become so Ik cause they provide 
means of satisfaction; and such satisfaction can be provided in a 
variety of w avs. The attachment of hbuliual uurgv, 4*r pet haps any 
instinctive energy, to a given object is called mthr.vis ((Ireek, a 
holding or occupying)’. A major aspect of Freud's theory of per- 
sonality development deals with the temporal sequence of objects 
commonly cathccted by individuals from infancy onward. 

Later, as Freud's notion of the structure of personality became 
more complex, he was led to modify this simple hedonism. On the 
one hand, he convinced himself that an instinct of destruction, the 
death instinct, existed as a fundamental force aiming toward the 
return of organic matter to its inorganic state. Also, like other 
hedonists, he had to cope with the fact that much of life is not pleas- 
ant, and that much behavior actually increases the quantity of the 
present pain. To deal with these facts, he invented th c x rcality prin- 
ciple, which operates somewhat in the manner of Rcfktham’s “he- 
donic calculus/' The reality principle permits one to takefinto account 
both the present facts and the future possibilities of a situation, so 
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that lesser pleasures of the moment may be sacrificed for greater 
ones in the future. The id is governed by the pleasure piinciplc, and 
the ego by the reality principle. Freud never satisfied himself, how- 
ever, as to whether genuine violations of the pleasure principle were 
possible (cf. Freud, 1^4 ( )). 

Origins of Motives 

Motives are commonly distinguished as primary and secondary , 
the former bring those that appear to be dependent upon innate or 
constitutional conditions, and the latter, those that are acquired 
through experience and learning 

Conditions of the Primary Motives. discussions of the 

primary motives, like the one of Hull as described above, begin 
with elementary biological facts If organisms and their species 
are to smviVt., it is clearh necessary for them to obtain supplies of 
materials for energy and growth; to avoid hodilv damage from 
injurious objects othu organisms, and extreme environmental 
changes; and to meet with members of the opposite sex In this non 
psychological sense, organisms cannot avoid falling into states of 
biological need, i e , absence of conditions necessary for survival or 
presence of conditions detrimental to survival 

The primary motives in the higher organisms are somehow 
related to these various biological states of rued: and it is a problem 
for the psychologist to discover the nature of tK h relationships 
It is important to note at the outset that no perfect correlation 
exists here. A biological need may exist without the coming into 
being of its appropriate primarv drive; and, likewise, the presence 
of a primary drive docs not guarantee the existence of the corre- 
sponding bodily need. To take but one example, one’s health mav 
well be jeopardized In a loss of appetite, when the hodv needs food, 
or by a craving for food beyond the demands of the body. Much 
confusion in the theory of primary motivation has resulted from 
failure to renicmbei this fact The ituatiou has been aggravated 
by the unfortunate, hut now unavoidable, terminology that applies 
the term “need** to a biological condition on one occasion, and to a 
motive on another occasion, sometimes within a single paragraph. 
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Keeping this distinction in mind. \vc turn to theories that attempt 
to show how the primary motives are related to need-states. 

Homeostasis and Least Action. As a iirst step toward the 
solution of this problem, Cannon (1932) has described a variety of 
physiological adjustment-patterns whose function is to maintain 
certain conditions within the body at a nearly constant level. These 
adjustments he has called “homeostatic processes.” A human living's 
life depends upon the efficiency of these processes and is immediately 
endangered it his body temperature departs more than a few degrees 
from F, if the hydrogen-ion concentration (pll > of his blood 

varies much from the normal of about 7.4, if his blood sugar is too 
high (hyperglycemia) or too low (hypoglycemia), it the oxygen 
supply to his blood is deficient (anoxemia), or if a disturbance occurs 
in any of a large number of other equilibria within what Claude 
Bernard called the “internal environment.” Each of the»e equilibria 
tends to be maintained by automatic action in which the endocrine 
glands and the autonomic nervous system play prominent roles. 
Such action is limited in its scope, however, and the individual may- 
have to seek a warmer or cooler place, a source of energy to replace 
expended materials, and so on. This searching will appear as 
motivated behavior. 

Freeman (1948) has asserted that all motivated behavior may 
be regarded as homeostatic. This A a relath elv specific form of 
a view that has been expressed in many ways Tolman, for example, 
asserts that the ultimate goal of behavior is the elimination of some 
disturbing physiological condition or the avoidance of a piospective 
one. Lewin’s tension systems, by definition, tend toward equilibrium 
with their neighbors. Within and outside of psychology, quiescence, 
equilibrium/ and Nirvana have been seen as the final ends of all 
endeavor. However, this conception shares certain difficulties with 
other highly general doctrines of motivation, such as hedonism, the 
principle of least action (e.g., Wheeler, 1 ( >29), and ’raid's Eros 
and death instincts. When an independent criterion of homeostasis, 
pleasure and pain, least action, or the Freudian instincts, is not 

♦Kohler (1938, Chap. VII) has argued that the term equilibrium is incorrect 
in this context, and that it is stationary states that are maintained in an organism. 
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available, these doctrines tend to he no more than articles of faith; 
they are prone to take whatever the organism does as the criterion 
of what is homeostatic for it, plcastnable for it, etc. 5 The question 
must be raised whether these arc scientific hypotheses at all, in the 
sense that they are in principle capable of disproof by experimental 
evidence. If, like Tolman, one suppose^ that behavior always serves 
some hidden physiological economy, the principle becomes barren, 
as lie himself says, since inability to determine this physiological 
economy robs the principle of explanatory power. 

Instincts Versus Drives. — A long-standing contro\ersy has 
centered about the extent to which organisms possess innate capaci- 
ties that, without learning, enable them to meet their needs. James 
and McDougall are but two of the influential older psychologists 
who attributed to animals as many instincts as seemed to them 
necessary to account for the common types of bcha\ior that char- 
acterize various spates Instinct theory was often peripheralistic ; 
the presence of a certain kind of stimulus, mkIi as a female of the 
same species, was believed to produce, by innate determination, a 
certain kind of response, such as pm suit, courting, and mating. In- 
born sensori-motor connections, or sometimes chains of reflexes, 
were frequently hypothesized as the physiological basis of instinctive 
action. The behavioristic revolt, how r ever, generated a skeptical 
attitude toward all forms of innate determination. An extremist 
like Kuo (1924), for example, denied altogether the existence, not 
only of instincts, but of any’ inherited forms of b'f.avior; and Holt 
(1931). likewise, contended that even the reflexes were learned, 
either before or after birth In addition, the influences of Gestalt 
theory and of such studies of the nervous system as Lashley's (1929) 
were set squarely against connectionism, innate or learned 

The outcome of this controversy has been the substitution of 
the concept of drive for that of instinct, especially in the human 
being and the higher animals. This represents (a) a greatly dimin- 
ished reliance upon hypothetical innate sensori-motor connections 

® Before accusing these din ttines of v cularitv the reader should acquaint 
himself with Mcehl's (1950) defense of the law of effect against tins charge. Zipf's 
( 1949 ) use of the principle of “least effort’ 1 as a hypothesis from which testable 
deductions can be drawn is also relevant here. 
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as the explanation of sex behavior, nest-building, migration of birds 
and insects, and other behavior that is typical of various species, 
and at the same time (b) an emphasis upon the adaptive variability 
of such behavior. The observed adaptability of supposed! > instinctive 
behavior and its failure to conform to rigidly stereotyped patterns 
have been difficult to understand in terms of innate connections. The 
concept of dri\e, on the other hand, seems better able to deal with 
behavior that fulfills common and. often, essential, functions, but 
does so in wavs that vary according to the circumstances Instincts 
imply that the organism is innately prepared to do the right thing 
when a need-state arises; drives imply that the organism is impelled 
to learn what to do. 

Some years ago, Pillsburv (1°27) pointed out that the innate- 
ness of instincts might come into play at any one of thiec points: 
in the instigation of movement, or in the prepotency of some move- 
ments over others in learning, or in the “test of acceptability" that 
governs the selection of goal objects To these we might wish to 
add a fourth point, a possible innate selective power in perception 
like that suggested bv Loren/ in obsei vat ion ' on animals' i espouses 
to “releaser" stimuli t Tinbergen, 1**48) Much futile debate over 
the instincts might have been avoided it it had alwavs Ikcii clear just 
what aspect or determiner of behavior was assumed to be innate. 
While many psychologists today are still reluctant to accept innate- 
ness anywhere, without overwhelming evidence, distinctions like 
Pillsbury’s are gaining more attention Tin* work of Beach (1942, 
etc.) clearly exemplifies this burthermore, the pendulum ot opinion 
has definitely swung a wav from the extreme position of the Watson- 
ian behavorists toward an acceptance of nonlearned determiners ol 
behavior, as can be seen in the papers of the Symposium on Heredity 
and Environment ( Beach et al . 1°47). 

Specific Theories of the Primary Drives. — Hunger and 
Thirst . — Cannon's so-called “local” theories of hunger and thirst 
have so overshadowed this field that their validity is oft^n taken for 
granted. They are based, to begin with, upon the observed parallelism 
between reported experiences of hunger and thirst, on thp one hand, 
and certain bodily states which he believed produced the 'stimuli for 
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these experiences, on the other. Cannon and Washburn (1912) and 
others have offered convincing evidence that reportable hunger 
pangs are closely correlated with the presence of stomach contrac- 
tions. Likewise, Cannon related the experience of thirst to dryness 
of the mouth and throat. 

Similar to these accounts of hunger and thirst are the peripheral- 
istic theories that regard sexual and eliminative drives as conscious 
urges due to stimulation of the hollow viscera, such as the seminal 
\esicles, bladder, and colon, by distention. 

There exists at present a trend away from such theories, and 
toward searching for a basis of primary motivation in hormones 
or other chemicals in the blood stream. Morgan's (1943) discussion 
of the physiology of motivation is a good illustration of the tendency 
to put less stress upon peripheral mechanisms in the gastric tract, 
esophagus, and sexual appaiatUN and to substitute for them hypo- 
thetical sensitizing agents directly bathing the central nervous system 
by way of the blood. 

Evidence that seems clearly to restrict the scope of the local 
theory of hunger may be mentioned briefly. Bash (1939) found 
that the hunger drive persisted in his rats alter he had operated 
upon them mi as to iemo\e the afferent neural connections of the 
stomach. Further, Tsang (1°38) removed most or all of the con- 
tractile portion of rats' stomachs w ithout eliminating the hunger 
drive. In both experiments, some disturbance hunger behavior 
appeared; but a good deal of explaining away ho to be done if 
the local theory is to be saved. 

As for the local theory of thirst, the evidence trom Montgomery’s 
experiments (1931), in which his dogs drank normal quantities 
of water after removal of the salivary glands (which, by the local 
theory, should haw produced divness and excessive drinking), is 
clearly unfavorable. So also aie the data from sham-drinking 
experiments, in which dogs drank amounts of water proportional 
to their needs as previously measured, when the water never reached 
the stomach, being led out through a r, stula from the esophagus. 

The fact that animals and humans stop eating and drinking long 
before the water and food can have had opportunity to supply bodily 
needs by being assimilated into the tissues is as obvious as it is 
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often disregarded. To what extent this stopping is learned during 
the lifetime of the organism is a problem as yet unsolved; but a 
theory of satisfaction is just as necessary as a theory of instigation. 

Sex . — The sex drive differs from hunger and thirst in its hio- 
logical role, since it concerns the preservation of the species rather 
than the individual. There appears to be no “tissue need" behind 
the sex drive, so that the problems that it sets for psychophysiology 
resemble those of so-called “sensory” and “activity” drives, rather 
than those of hunger and thirst, 'theorists have stressed various 
aspects of sexuality, depending upon their interests and the scope 
of their observations. Some have been impressed b\ the clear patterns 
of behavior in pursuit, courtship, sex play, and copulation, that are 
exhibited by many lower species without opportunity for learning. 
Others have claimed an important rede for peripheral factors such 
as pressure of fluid in the seminal vesicles or the sensitivity of the 
genitalia. Still others have looked to hormones of the gonads and 
other endocrine glands for the answers to these problems. Finally , 
there are main who have felt that, at least in the human being, all 
of these factors are insignificant when compared with the influences 
of experience and learning. It would be foolhardy to attempt to 
evaluate theories of sexuality in anything less tlum an extensive 
monograph. The student who wishes to read the literature should, 
however, be forewarned of two ubiquitous soutces of confusion: 
first, unjustified generalizations from animals to human beings; and 
second, failure to observe the distinction between icfltx and other 
behavioral mechanisms, on the one hand, and the sex drive that they 
serve, on the other. 1 bus, it U scientifically interesting to demon- 
strate that an inexperienced male rat will pursue and copulate effi- 
ciently with a female in heat, but this by itself tells us little about 
what is necessary to arouse, maintain, and abolish this behavior of 
the male rat, and tells us nothing at all about the nature of the 
motivation of the human male. ; 

Elimination Keeds . — Whether micturition and defecation consti- 
tute basic motives seems doubtful. It seems more Jikefy that what- 
ever motivation occurs in this connection is the result of training 
that permits these acts only under certain circumstances, so that 
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the individual has an avoidance motive against performing them in 
inappropriate situations and must therefore seek suitable occasions. 

Sensory and Activity Anns Murphy (1947) has objected to 
the restriction of the primal y (hives to those connected with the 
viscera, and has argued for the existence of sensory and activity 
drives. These would include drives tow aid the obtaining of sensory 
and perceptual experiences, and toward muscular activity, rest, and 
sleep. It is of interest in this connection to note that Harlow, 
Harlow, and Mcyci (l ( hSO) believe that a “manipulation'’ drive 
is demonstrable in the rhesus monltv 

Avoidance Dihrs The negative or avoidance motives are 
seldom given special theoretical treatment Tolman has pointed out 
that, while the appetites tend to be cyclical, ;s shown by Richter 
(1^41 ) and others, the aversions stand ready to become active im- 
medir/ ly upon the presence of a thieatenmg stimulus Hull refers 
to the fact that the “need to avoid tisMie injur}*’ is likely to be 
satisfied by reflex activity, whiuas the hunger, ihirst, and sex 
needs commonly require preliminary starch before consummatory 
action is possible It should be added that an important concept 
for Hull is that of “reactive inhibition ” This is a pi unary avoidance 
motive which F supposed by Hull to be created as a result of any 
action of an oiganism. it constitutes a drive away from performance 
of the action that creates it. (Compare the discussion of “satiation'* 
below in the sution on Substitution ) 

Specific Appetite . %. — Tt has been observed that organisms de- 
prived of adequate supplies of particular dietary elements, such as 
sugar, salt, phosphorus calcium, ceitain vitamins, etc , may develop 
cravings for these elements (see Morgan. FHd. pp. 451-455). 
Further, in a number of experiments, animals (including human 
infants) that were permitted to select their own diets from an array 
of foods have been found to make selections adequate to their 
nutritional needs; indeed, if this were not so. it is difficult to see 
how animals could survive “in a slate of natinc.” The existence 
of such specific appetites raises tnc question whether it is proper 
to conceive of a general hunger drive, rather than a multiplicity of 
related but specific drives. 
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The theory of the specific appetites is not far advanced. Reliance 
upon learning theory leads sonic writers to suppose that animals 
in a state of deficiency select needed element s through trial-and-crror. 
Against this supposition, in sonic cases, js the apparent lack of 
opportunity for such learning. It is also frequently difficult to under- 
stand how ingestion of needed materials can he followed by assimila- 
tion and relief quickly enough to provide a basis for discrimination. 
Another theory suggests that a state of bodily need lowers the 
sensory thresholds for particular ol factor) or gustatory qualities. 
However, Pfaffmati and Hare ( 1°50) found no Mich change; and one 
might also ask why a lowered threshold would not lead to less, 
rather than greater, consumption of the material. 

Origin of Secondary Motives. Since most human heha\ int- 
is supposed to he motivated h\ ^econdat \ drives, largelv social in 
character, it becomes an exceedingly important theoretical and prac- 
tical question to determine how the secondarv motives originate 

Means Become Ends . — One suggestion can be summarized by 
the statement that “means become ends ” Thus, Williams’ 
rats learned a maze in which presumably theii only reward for reach- 
ing the end was entrance into a goal-box in which they had been 
given food in an earlier discrimination-learning procedure How- 
ever, in later trials the rats ran to the empty 1><>\ less rapidly and 
directly. Similarly, Wolfe’s (1 ( H6) chimpanzees did considerable 
amounts of work for poker-chip tokens that were exchangeable for 
food, play, and other goals, and discriminated among tokens nf 
various values and of no value At least one ape “begged” for such 
tokens, successfully, from another ape in a peculiarly human fashion 
Wolfe did not report data on “extinction” of these responses by 
cessation of the accustomed rewards. 

Canalisation.- -Clo<c)y related to this notion is the concept of 
“canalization,” which Murphy has dealt with vet\ extensively as 
a key principle of the development of personality llts (ondensed 
statement of this princ iple is that “needs tend to become mufc specific 
in consequence of being satisfied in specific ways” (1 947^ p. 161). 
An example of Murphy’s use of this concept is his description of 
the canalization of an infant's needs upon its mother, in view of 
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her status as an eaily satisfier of a multitude of needs, both visceral 
and sensory Only a study of Ins own discussion, ho\\e\cr, can do 
justuc to the penetration and flexibility, as well as the generality, 
with which lu has employed the notion 

Murphy has distinguished the pioecss oi canalization lrom that 
of condihomuy on two giounds J irst m conditioning, the condi- 
tioned stimulus is not a satisfier while a dog might go so far as 
to lick a light hull) to which it had been conditioned under the 
huiigt 1 dri\c, the bulb or light does not satisly the hunger Second, 
he believes that can di 7 itions unlike conditioning, are not subject 
to extinction New e mail/ ltions continudh appear during the life 
history of the mdni(hul hut the old one- union If a liking for 
jazz is supplanted b\ i love oi H tell the* earlar ta-te continues to 
exist, although it- expu --1011 ma\ he inhibited ! » secondary habits,” 
such as a ieai oi disippioval 

r I h< tVoiy ol i mah/ition rests upon a mih! 1 amount ot experi- 
mental evidence md a lai ge amount of pi uisihle illustrition trom 
general cxpuicme 1 c ji in adequate experimental test of the theory, 
we must decide whethei its eeuti d ide i l- tint needs become more 
specific oi that god objects l>cc< n more mel moie idequate as 
satistiers It the tot mu is the ca-c we need evidence not onl\ that 
the drive tow aid a given class ot god objects becomes st longer, 
but that the duhtv ol c>t lie i goil objects to ect is sati-lici- becomes 
lessened .it the sum time I \en it the individual tenels moie and 
more to select i | > n tie til li eli-s ol goal objects * e must distinguish 
between tin e isc in wlmh tlu jki -on makes tin choice because he 
has learned tbit tins*, objects aie sati-tnng md obtainable b\ 
well-known me m- and the else in which thc-c objects now give 
moie satisl utiou thin lluv ionmih gave t m we then ague with 
Murphy (p 1(>J) tint lo m\e-tigitc cainh/ition experimentallv 
is not <li U u ult 

Secondary Runiotaniint — Hull’s pnneiple of sccondaiy rein- 
touement st ites th *t stimulus-u spouse connections aie strengthened 
not only hy r oeeuning at the time of need i eduction (satisfaction), 
hut l>> ou uriing together with an stimulus that has been closely 
associated with nee el i eduction hiom this point of view, the tact 
that Williams ( l^J^) rats learned a maze when tlu\ toui id at its 
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end only an empty box was due to the secondary reinforcing power 
the box had gained in its earlier association with food, while the 
eventual loss of efficiency in ma/c-running represented extinction 
resulting from the continued nonreiniorcement !>y food This prin- 
ciple is an important one for Hull's systematic position. However, 
although it may he used to account for an animal ’ s seeking or 
avoiding a formerly neutral object , it does not imply the develop- 
ment of a new mo ft re. The behavior is carried out under the 
original motivation and disappears when it consistently fails to 
result m satisfaction of that moti\ation. 

The Millet -Dollard Hypothesis Millei and Dollard (1 ( >41) 
and Miller ( l ( H8a, 1 U ISM ha\e dealt in a detailed way with tin 
“acquiring of drives/* For them, a new drive is acquired or “learned*' 
by the subjut's making certain responses that pioduee stimuli that 
by association with original native stimuli, bring about a certain 
dri\e. Thus, to use an example of the irs t a child in the dentist's 
chair is strongly motivated to get out of the chair Whenever the 
pain of the dentist's drilling stops or is reduced, all responds 
occurring at that moment are rewarded s<> that they aie more 
likely to occur the next time the child is hint. ThU includes what- 
ever anxiety response have betn going on l>y generalization, the 
\arioits nonpainful aspects of the situation become anxietv-pioduc - 
ing, so that the very mention of the dentist*^ name nnn bung them 
about, and together with tin in the tendency for whatever a\oidauce 
responses have been rewan led m such situations in the past The 
child now has acquired a dri\c to avoid the dentist and Ins office 
Miller and Dollatd point out, however, that the mechanism of the 
drive itself is innate; what has been acquired is the tendency for 
a previously neutral situation to elicit the drive The only difference 
between primary and acquired for “acquirable" ) dines is that: 
“Acquirable drives can be connected to cue* according to the prin- 
ciples of learning; primary drives cannot" (Millet and Dollard, 
1941, p. 57, n ). If learning can cause a new stimulus tc| elicit the 
drive of anxiety, then anxiety is acquirable; if this is nfrt true of 
hunger, then hunger is a primary drive In the case of acquired 
drives, then, we might better say that what is acquired isfa connec- 
tion between stimuli and drives, rather than drives themselves. 
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It is of interest here to note that E. E. Anderson’s (1941) 
principle of extcmalization of drive asserts that drives may them- 
selves become elicited by newly associated stimuli. If this is true 
of all drive’s, then no drives are primary in the sense of Miller and 
Dollard. The* resemblance between Anderson’s principle and Katz's 
(1937) “two-component theory” should be noted. 

Differentiation. -Lew in’s treatment of motivation was initiated 
by the study of human subjects acting under motivation induced 
by instructions or tasks which they had been given, and to a large 
extent his individual psychology (leaving out of account his social 
psychology and his concept of “power fields 1 ' induced by one person 
around another) dealt with behavior of an intentional nature. lie 
distinguished such “quasi-needs" from piimary or biologically deter- 
mined needs, but has left little in the way of discus ,ion of the develop- 
ment of the quasi-needs The needs and quasi-needs are said to 
corresnn d to regions within the “psychological person,' 1 a region 
that has its own structure and that becomes more highly differentiated 
as the individual matin es, ‘The early work of his students (Zeigarnik, 
1^27 ; Ovsiankina, 1°28; Karsten, 1 f) 27; and others) can he re- 
garded as a demonstration that the qua^i-needs have the same 
properties as do the primary needs i persistent o, satiation, tendency 
to spread through the person, etc.) Changes in the structure of 
the person, which will mean changes in the needs and quasi-needs, 
arise, Lew in (l°4f>l sa\ s, through both differentiation and fusion; 
and he accepts the possibility of autonomy in Allp* if* sense. 

Functional Autonomy -In his Dynamic PsyAwloyy. Wood- 
worth (1918) contended that the secondary motives arise out of 
behavior that originally leads toward the satisfaction ot the primary 
motives. Specifically, vaiiou> (neural) elements which once were 
involved in the process of bringing about behavior under primary 
motivation themselves acquire motivating pown : •‘Mechanisms 
become drives. 1 ’ (i. W. Ailport (l ( kv), impressed b\ the strength 
and variety of the motives that characterize different individuals, 
has developed a somewhat similar position and has mane his notion 
of the “functional autonomy of moti.cs" a cornerstone in his con- 
ceptual scheme for the understanding of personality. The essential 
feature of this concept is that, while now motives may and, no 
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doubt, do grow out of old ones, the new become functionally inde- 
pendent of the old, to the extent that only a historical connection 
may finally exist between them. Allport has sought out a variety 
of evidence to bear upon this problem, from the "cncular reflex’ 1 
of Holt to the phobias of abnormal psychology. On the whole, the 
argument tends to reduce itself to the proposition that means become 
not only ends but ends-in-thetnsclves. How otherwise can we 
account for the motivation of the hero, the martyr, the miser, the 
man who is truly devoted, whether to chess, to ITahms, to lus 
fellow-man, oi to Hod? Only by such a theory. Allport believes, 
can we avoid the superficiality of stimulus-centered theories that 
overlook the urge-like quality of motivation, or the absurdity of 
reducing the motives of the mature adult to the organic drives, so 
that one might have to contend that stomach contractions or pres- 
sures in the hollow gut are genuinely responsible for the* present 
drives of the composer toward his s\ inphony, the mathematician 
toward his new development in number theoiv, or the collector 
toward his acquisition of a rare stamp or match box. This emphasis 
upon consideration of the “contemporan ” nature of motivation is 
obviously s\ mpatbetic with Lew in’s insistence upon the noucxplan- 
atory character of historical data At the same time, it oppose* the 
conditioning and learning theories of secondary moti\ation and sue li 
historically-oriented attacks as braid's excavation of an individual's 
dim past for the explanation of his present minors. 

Vigorous objections to this concept have not been wanting. The 
tactual eudcnce in its favor is far from conclusive, and the apparent 
absurdity of referring complex values to the functioning of the 
viscera is at present an article of faith iather than a well documented 
conclusion. Murphy ( } { H7 ) has objected that the piineiple of 
autonomy does not enable one to determine what will become auton- 
omous and what will not. Mc( Icllaud has set forth some 

of the conditions that evidence foi autonomv must meet, by describ- 
ing a number of situations in which the concept is likely to be 
applied quite erroneously. For example, the behavior *may now be 
based upon a motive different from the one that oiigitially brought 
it about; the absence of reinforcement under the original motive 
may be apparent rather than real, because of a failure to analyze 
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the present situation adequately ; the behavior may as a matter of 
fact now be in process of extinction, but not yet extinguished; or 
the original motivation of the behavior ma\ still be present, having 
failed originally to be identified correctly. To avoid these sources of 
erroneous conclusions is clear 1) a difficult feat 

Strength or Motives 

Motive Strength as a Concept. ( )nk the most formal sys- 
tematical have under taken to deal explicitly with the definition of 
motive strength, most wntcis have taken the concept for granted. 
Hull ( 1 (, 43) has unplnvcd drive strength as an intervening variable, 
and lias stated that. hk< other intervening variables, it must be 
defined bv two sets ni equations, one set giving motive strength 
as a function of antecedent condition* such as deprivation time, and 
another u g*\n.g such u>nsi quails as “vigor of organismic action’' 
(p. 66) as iunctimu n» dine strength In addition he points to 
the need for objective 1\ defined units ot measurement of this variable 
As mav be* lee ailed tioni om ember duciusmn, I.evvin ^ces the 
relation between motive i 'tension”) .old action as more complex 
than this. For him, tensions difier in degiee. but this difference 
is reflected in the vigor ot behavior tow aid a goal only by way of 
changes in the valences that mi respond to the tension I bus, vvliat 
one usuallv <lne*s is to ineasiue font's (it*, vaknees); hut this 
icpiesents a measui ement ol tension only if it can is presumed that 
these tones aie vaivug with nothing but the changes in tension 
Referring again to the definition of tension guen in the section 
on The Nature ot Motivation and It* Role in Theoretical S\ stems, 
it appears that a direct measure ot tension would require us to 
measure* either the* strength ol touts at the botmdai ies of sv stems 
under tension, cm the rate or extent ot spread ol tension fre)m one 
legion to another. It this i* accepted, then >uch svmpte^ms as the 
effects of a motive upon activities not immediately 1 elated tc} achicvc- 
ment of a goal (eg., stuttering in ai irr er at an interfering person) 
are more fundamental criteria of t lie strength of a motive than are 
symptoms of the vigor of behavior that is directed straight toward 
the goal (e.g.. rate of locomotion). 
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Criteria of Strength and Methods of Measurement - -The 
theoretical problems of methods and criteria available for measuring 
strength of motives are largely technical. We shall discuss briefly 
a few of them, borrowing freely from Lew in's work on the measure- 
ment of psychological forces (1938). 

Rate of Locomotion . - -An experiment by Bruce (1937) pro- 
vided data on the rate at which thirsty lats ran a 17-font runway 
to a water container. The animals had been deprived of water for 
about 24 hours Just befoie being placed in the runway, they were 
given a certain percentage of their noimal dadv water ration. It 
was found that the smaller the percentage of the lr lation they were 
given, the faster they ran The relationship was qmu tegular except 
for the fact that rats that were givui a miuII amount of water 
(5 per cent of tluir lation) lan faMei than those that were given 
no water. Although at firM Bruce’s experiment seems <jmte simple 
psychologically, a number of questions can he laBid 

1 If the rat is thirsty at all, why does he not always run as 
fast as he can? In other words, do we not have to postulate some 
sort of iiurtia that must be ovetcotne by dilierent dtivc strengths, 
if we are to understand the giaded, rather than all-or none, natuie 
of the relation between duve stiength and rate of locomotion * 

Hull (1938) contends that the work done m tespoiulmg builds 
up a nc>ed for iest fioni lespondmg 1 his netd constitutes a dnvc 
that opposes fuither wotk, and is called rcuctiv* inhibition It would 
follow that the rats’ late of locomotion depuuB upon an eqmlihimni 
between this reactive inhibition and the strength ot their thirst 
drive. That is to say, the rat** will not fatigue themselves any more 
than their thirst demands 

Lcwiri has handled the problem somewhat differently. lie distin- 
guishes between ‘‘driving forces'* (positive and negative valences) 
and "restraining forces 1 ’ The latter are re\L\tames t analogous to 
the physical resistance that soft sand offers to a pefrson walking 
through it. The sand slows down the person’s progress, hut does 
not actively drive him aw r ay from the sandy region. Levvin would 
hold that the locomotion of the rats is acted againft by such a 
restraining force, rather than by the driving force that Hull assumes. 
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This distinction will perhaps become clearer in our discussion of 
the obstruction method. 

2. We have mentioned that the rats ran somewhat faster when 
they had been given a small percentage of their water ration than 
when they had received none at all. 'I his effect of a “foretaste” 
resembles the case of a person whow appetite is whetted by the 
smell of food, or whose craving for tobacco or music is aroused by 
seeing someone smoking or hearing the name of a composer. Such 
concepts as “attention,” Lew in's (1938) “potenc>,” Anderson’s 
(1941) “externalization ol diive,” or perhaps Hull's (1949) 
“stimulus intensity dynamism,” may he relevant to these observa- 
tions. 

3. Aside from problems of motive strength, Hruce’s results indi- 

cate how quickly the act of drinking affects water-motivated be- 
havior. The rats’ tissue-needs for water can scarcely have been 
supplied in the short time that was adequate for effects upon be- 
havior to he \u \ pronounced. I lull ( 1 3 , pp. 98-90) } ias suggested 

that such cousunimatory responses as eating and drinking become 
powerful reinforcing agencies by the principles of secondary rein- 
forcement. However, in the piesent case we have to deal with a 
reduction , rather than an increase, in the vigor of the behavior. 

4. We shall pass over the fact that the rats ran the alley, even 
when given their whole ration 1 his raises technical problems that 
would require extensive discussion 

5. For the purposes of studying human ir tivation, rate of 
locomotion is often too greatly affected by planfuiness and social 
factors. A mile runner would not expect to make his best time 
for the whole mile by running the first hundred yards like a sprinter; 
and a dignified man might prefer missing his train to being seen 

running for it. 

Overcoming Obstructions .-- In 1 ( >J4 Moss reported that an in- 
creasing percentage <4 a group of rat ^ would cioss an electrified 
grid to food as the length of their fasting-time was increased. 
Attempts to deteiminc a thrcdiol stiength of shock an amount 
that would be just strong enough to prevent rats with a certain 
deprivation period from crossing the grid have been unsuccessful 
because of the great variability of the behavioi in the shock situation 
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However, an electric grid obstruction box was used with considerable 
success in a long series of intensive investigations of drive strength 
by a group at Columbia University under Warden (l ( tfl). In 
these studies the shock was kept at a constant, relatively low, level, 
and measurements were made in terms of the number of times the 
animals approached and crossed the grid during a JO minute period 
It is clear that this method presumes: (1 ) that the animals know, 
by perception oi from previous training, that the goal-object is in 
the incentive chamber on the far side of the grid, (2) that the 
animals must not be able to get beyond the gitd except In a i da- 
tively uniform action that always risultv m shock, and i 2) that 
the time allowed does not permit any consideiahk changes in the 
moti\ation of the animals. In satisfaction, fatigue, adaptation, etc 
These ie<|tiiiements were reasonably well met In the method as used 
The major results of these expet intents aie well known The 
number of crossings of the giid to food, water, and an animal of 
the opposite sex increased with deprivation up to a pi nod of two 
to four day ^ after which it decreased Furthermore, the maximum 
number of crossings made under each dti\e tell m the following 
order, from greatest to least: maternal ( in the female I, thirst, 
hunger, sex tin male and female), and exploratory 

It is easy to think ot this method as analogous to measuring 
a physical force by matching it against known resistances or opposing 
forces Levvin (FUS) has shown, however, that this te^emhlancc 
is quite superficial. Let us suppose that, as is tine, the time icquired 
for passage over the grid is short, that the time cnuMitiud by the 
animal in the incentive chamber and by the experimenter m return- 
ing him to the starting chamber is also short, and that both aie 
nearly constant throughout the JO minute peiiod What, then, is 
the time that varies so much from one condition to another? (dearly, 
it is the interval extending from the moment the animal is re placed 
into the starting chamber until the moment he starts across the 
grid. And why dues the animal not cross immediately, if he is to 
do so at all? One seems forced to assume that something within 
the animal is changing during this interval, and that h^* will once 
more attempt the obstacle only w hen a sufficient change li4s occurred. 
But what is sufficient for a strongly driven animal is not so for 
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another less motivated, so that the latter will, in the end, make 
fewer crossings In other words, we are measuring what, in the 
human being, would be called “decision tune ” Levvin suggests that 
the changing internal ’ conditions may be "chance'* variations of 
psychological state, the acuteness of the memory of the shock re- 
ceived at the grid or the frustration of failing to be satisfied after 
crossing it. energy or fatigue conditions, or ^ome sort of adaptation 
No doubt other possibilities exist; we do not know, at present, 
what the answei or answers will be Nevertheless, the reduction 
of the method to a latency or decision-time critciion seems in- 
escapable 

1 he elect 1 K-gi id (distinction nut hod has been criticized because 
of the distui bing tiled of shock upon the animals In Lewin’s 
terms, it is likely to act as a negative driving force, rather than a 
lestrammg tone h hu^ not been shown that this intmduces a 
biasing died but n must conti lbutc to the variability of the results 
Obstructions consisting oi sand to be burrowed tluough, or sheets 
of papa to In. gnawed thioiigh have Occasionally been used. In 
these cases it appeals that the obstacle cotiesponds to a “restraining” 
torce, ratlu i than to the negative “dnvmg” force set up by the 
electric giid 

( hone bctZKicn ( ft nn Object s It a subject is icquired to choose 
between goal objects that pel tain to ditteient motives, the choice 
will jnesiunablv be detcimmed in part bv the strengths of these 
motives However, without eontioJ ovei the inferences for the 
particular goal objects that an mcd. no conclusion about the relative 
strength of the two motive can be drawn Thus, Tsai (1925) 
found that his iats tended to choose food rather than an animal of 
the opposite sex when they had been deprived of both kinds of 
satisfaction Put! it im'u.ii that, vvluthei <>i not iats have pieferences 
among possible mates, tlnv have quite definite loud preferences, as 
Young (1941) has extensively demonstrated Consequently. Tsai 
might well have obtained an opposite lesuh by employing a food 
that was low on the iats M\ile ot pieteicncc^ I ikew'-e, lemember- 
ing the curves from the* obstruction method, it appears that the 
outcome dcjiended also upon the deprivation periods, <ine:e% accord- 
ing to that method, the two drives do not come to a maximum at 
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the same deprivation time. These difficulties are encountered when- 
ever the criteria of choice, sacrifice, or exchange are employed. 

Many other criteria of motivational strength have been sug- 
gested. Amount or rate of learning and discrepancy between ability 
and achievement may be mentioned, with the comment that they 
are difficult to apply because they require control over many other 
factors such as fatigue, illness, distraction, and change of goal (cf. 
Thurstone, 1937). 

A natural question raised by any such icvicw of criteria as 
the foregoing is, what is the best criterion? or do all of these criteria 
measure the same thing equally well ? To supply information relevant 
to this question, K. K. Anderson 1 1^38*7) obtained measures of 
the strength of the hunger, thirst, sex, and exploratory drives in 
a group of male rats, using 47 different criteria. These criteria 
included various measures of time, effort, and activity of the animals 
in a variety of situations: obstruction boxes of \arious types, loco- 
motion and consumption situation**, etc. Although the reliabilities 
of the measures were in general satiMactoiy, correlations among 
different criteria of the >ame dri\c were disappointingly low Small 
hut significant correlations appeared in comparisons among different 
criteria of the sex drive and among different criteria of the explor- 
atory drive; but little or no iutercorrelation appealed within the 
hunger drive and within the thirst drive. On the whole, then, the 
different criteria cannot he assumed to be criteria of the same thing. 
Which criterion (if any) is the best measure of each drive remains 
to be decided The decision ran ptohahlv not Ik* made without 
achievement of a definition of ^length ot motivation that enables 
us to distinguish between fundamental and “accidental” criteria. 

Further, if we accept for experimental purposes some one cri- 
terion, it is not difficult to obtain measures comparing the strength 
of the drive towatd one goal object with that toward another. Hut 
even if both drives are at their maximum, general statements about 
the relative strength of the two drives are limited by t|ie fact that 
particular goal objects had to be used in the comparison, and that 
one goal object, withig a given drive, is more attijactivc than 
another. Thus, in comparing a given rat’s number of Crossings to 
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food and to a female, one has to use a certain kind of food and a 
certain individual {(male; this problem is not peculiar to the choice 
method. It seems necessary, then, to discover the most attractive 
goal object for each drive, as well as to bring the drive itself to 
maximum strength, if one wants to make a final comparison between 
the drives. Whether this reduces the problem to an absurdity, or 
whether a solution can be found, cannot yet be stated. 

Production, Efficiency, and Incentives. The preceding dis- 
cussion has been concerned with the question, vvliat can we infer 
about strength of motivation from \arious observed measures of 
an organisms helmior’ A question of equal theoretical and prac- 
tical interest is, what alterations in bcha\ior are to be expected if 
wo modify the strength of motuation' Our discussion of this ver\ 
broad question must be restricted to a few points. 

(**u'* M \ fjnn and hfficmuy - - If one takes as a criterion of strength 
of motive either the kngth of periods of deprivation, in the ca^e 
of primary motives, or the addition or subtraction of incentive 
objects, in the ca^e of both primary and secondary motives, a large 
literature exists to demonstrate ilia, rate of learning, amount of 
retention, rate of locomotion, and rate of useful production vary 
with strength of mot nation This literature extends from early 
work such as that of Triplett (1S U S). through later studies such 
as those of Book and Xorvell < 1°22) and a \ar ; etv of experiments 
cited bv Tnlman { 1°32. pp. to the reevut work discussed 

by Hull { BMd. p|> 2 Jo-257) and the experiments of Crespi (1942) 
and Zeanun (l u 4°) A few generalizations Torn these data may 
be risked. 

1. As motivation increases from zero to some moderate degree 
of strength, the oigani-m's efficiency in attaining the goal to which 
it is motivated increase-. This is nicely illustrated by Fletcher's 
(1 ( 40) study ot the amount of work done by chimpanzees for 
various amounts of finnl, when the physical eftort required was 
varied. 

2. Efficiency has sometimes been lound to decrease, as motivation 
increases beyond some optimal amount. An interesting example 
of this is Birch's (1*45) finding that chimpanzees solved problems 
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less efficiently when tinder a food-deprivation of 3f) or 48 hours 
than after 6, 12, or 24 hours Xotc should be taken of Dewitt's 
(1938, pp. 101-102) discussion of “spread of tension'' in connection 
with such findings. 

The “Yerkes- Dodson law” is an interesting result of the ex- 
istence of an optimal amount of negative motivation. Yerkes and 
Dodson ( l^OS) and Dodson ( 1 1 5) used electric shock to punish 
their subjects (mice and kittens) tor wrong responses in brightness- 
discrimination problems Their results led to the generalization that 
the optimal strength of shock den eased as the difficulty of the 
discrimination was increased 

3 “Disruption’ of behavior may occur when a goal is attained 
that is less desirable than what was expected (see the discussion in 
Tolman, 1"32. Chapter IV) Crespt ( 19421 and /enman (1049) 
offer evidence that a change of incentive may have a “contrast 
effect ‘eg. the efficiency of behavior to a t educed incentive may 
be less than would be predicted if the lower nxuitivc had been 
employed originally 

4 The situations of reward and punishment, which ate obviottsh 

of the greatest importance for the contiol of behavior, arc too 
complex tor discussion here. It is possible that offering an incentive 
to an individual who is already motivated in the same direction as 
the incentive (eg, a 1k>uus system in industry ) may be tieated as 
a simple vase of added mo' nation Ilowwci when a reward is 
offered, or a punishment is threatened, to induce someone to do 
something that he does not wish to do, an approach-avoidance con- 
flict is brought about in the former case, and an avoidance-avoidance 
conflict in the latter case These types of conflict situation are dis- 
cussed in the section on Interrelations Among Motives, below. For 
a detailed treatment of reward and punishment, in which their 
implications for education and sotial control are made evident, see 
Dewitt (1935, Chapter IV). < 

5. The general hypothesis that cognitive appi eiiatjon of th< 
self and the environment, as gained from the processes of perception, 
memory, and thinking, tends to be influenced in the icction of 
active needs has recently Ireen given much attention. We must con- 
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tent ourselves by referring the reader to Interrelations between 
Perception and Personality A Symposium (1949), and the refer- 
ences cited therein. '1 he fact that enthusiasm in this field of research 
has sometimes overridden the demands of technical caution might 
itself be taken as confirmation of the hypothesis. 

SuiisTi i T;a ion 

In spite of its evident importance, theory and research on substi- 
tution has made little progress \\ o Miinmarize below a few condi- 
tions that have received soiik attention, largely at the hands of 
Lewin’s students. 

Conditions Affecting Substitution. Motive Strength . — Katz 
(1937) has observed that hungry animals will eat things that they 
will nut cat when less hungry', and similar observations have been 
UK id.- 5, ..iher< ( it nerali/ing. Lew in states that the realm of objects 
having a positive valence w ill increase as a need increases; he 
believes that tin- can be deduced from the principle that increase 
in need increase^ thv vaknee * >fi corresponding goal objects It w'ould 
be interesting to know whether the v ank order of preferences for 
goal objects remain^ constant as the strength of a motive varies, but 
no data on this point are known to the writer. 

Similarity of (l mils and Acts- Lewin's students (eg. Lissner, 
1 ( >33) have shown that resumption of an interrupted task, A. is less 
likely after performance of a Hnulai Uok, I\ than ; U r a nonsimilar 
lask, .V. The inU rputatiou is that Task /»’ sati ies the need set 
up hv Task A mote than does T.i^k X , thi refine, Task B has more 
substitute value than Task V However, this finding may mean 
merely that the < \jk time liters weie able to judge by the “similarity 1 
of tasks that thev would be i elated to the same need Child and 
Grosslight (l°47i ir;>nit that fewer resumptions of a task occurred 
when it was followed In a task in which the same goal was readied 
by a different activiiv than when it was followed by a task in which 
a different goal was j cached b\ T the same activity'. Hence, the 
similarity of activities may be relate*, o their mutual substitutability 
only because highly similar activities are likely to have common 
goals. 
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Difficulty. — Lissner (1933) reported that success in a difficult 
fa* k had more substitute \ aluc than success in an easy task. This 
is no doubt related to the phenomenon of level of aspiration, which 
is discussed below 

“Reality ." — Lew in asserted that behavior occurs at various “lev- 
els of reality” In the more real levds, boundaries between regions 
are stronger; in less real levels, boundaries are less rigid, and the 
structure of the situation is nioie readily a fleeted h\ wishes and 
fears Actual]) putting together the pieces ot a jigsaw puzzle would 
be more real, m this sense, than imagining oneself doing so Mahler 
(1933) had subjects solve problems at tltiee levels ot leahty. bj 
overt manipulation, b) telling the experimenter how they were to 
he done, and by merely imagining the solutions She concluded that 
solutions at all three levels had some value in reducing the need 
for completion of the tasks, and that, in general, this value was 
greater for the more ieal levels llenle H‘M2) contends that all 
that Mahler could assc'rt, under liei conditions, was that comple- 
tions that were more closel) i dated to the subjects’ actual goals 
had the more substitute value, since in lad the less ‘heal” solutions 
were also those that Mahler herself recognized as the less closoh 
related to these goals If a genuine experimental pmbhni exists 
here, rather than a mere question ot definition, it has vet to be 
solved 

Structure of the Tension System 1 lenh’s aim was to 

discover principles that would enable substitute value to be predicted. 
She believed that Lcvviu’s students were unable to make stub pre- 
dictions because they did not ofttr wa\> ot detei mining the intei- 
relations among tension svstem^ 1 he l icstalt principles of 
pair-formation under conditions of similarity and proximity were 
adapted b\ llenle to this purpose tiom thcii pievious usage in 
perception, niemoiy, and thinking llci conehiMon wa,s that sub- 
stitute value is favored by conditions that pioduce paijr-forniation 
among the tension systems. It is not possible here? to discuss 
alternative explanations of these results; it can only hr remarked 
that Haile's stress upon the need for predictive piincjples in the 
field of substitution is clearly well taken. f 
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Satiation and Co-satiation. -It is well known that under pro- 
longed repetition, an act can become extremely unpleasant to the 
point that, at the extreme, the pa son will attempt to “go out of 
the field. M During the course of tins change, the act tends to be 
varied in mu urn or another and to lose in efficiency and precision, 
and it becomes more and nioie difficult ioi the person to attend to 
it. These are the familial phenomena ot “monotony.” Karsten 
( 1 ( >2K). studying the problem ri a motivational context, has called 
the process one ot “satiation” 1 lie relation of this process to 
“fatigue” has never been clcailv defined, hut students of fatigue 
appear to he stressing gs motivational aspects more than has been 
true in the past ( of. Hull's con* ept of “reactive inhibition” as an 
avoidance motive, ^ution on Strength of Motive', aho\e). 

Here we are com tilled, not with satiation itself, but with what 
Karsten called “co suialmn " She tmind that subjects who had 
become well vitiated with a paiticular task were more readily 
satiated with ctrtam otlu i tad,-* than wue originally nonsatiated 
subjects For exampU a < lnld who ha- drawn so main pictures of 
a cat that he tefu-v.- to draw anothei i> likeK thereafter to diavv 
fewer pictures of a do,* than lu* would mlutw’nc have drawn. How- 
ever, this effect was shown to depend upon the* extent to which the 
new task is seen h\ tlu Mibicet as related to the old one A person 
who has written his name oiun that he averts that he is ph>si- 
cally unable to wule at all mav luvcrthHess a full) write an 
identifying signatme on ilu back ot the page at ti • experiment ei s 
request; this identifu at ion n eudmtlv not perceived as a continua- 
tion of the former task If. as Karsten believes, co-satiation " 
deicrmined by the slim true ot “region within the person. U 
should be closelv idatid to substitution One might then expect 
that actions that art- tmiuullv co-situting would also be mutualh 

substitutable Lnun ( l"dO -»*»'- »■* 1 “ m ‘ " ,meth ' ng ° f 

tins sort in his thorny of feeblemindedness 


Substitution in Psychoanalytic Theory.- A Urge oart of psy- 
choanalytic theory is concerned M'U'^ions ot motivation t iat 

has liecti displaced from its otiginal aim lhi« i< pat ocularly tint 
of such “mechanisms" a- sublimation, transterencc. displaced ag- 
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gression, neurotic symptoms, etc. (cf. Henle, 1942, pp. 5 ff.). The 
development and operation of these mechanisms, and their place in 
normal and abnormal behavior are problems of ‘‘personality 
dynamics/' requiring for their treatment much more than purely 
motivational concepts. Here we are able only to raise the question 
whether the acti\ ities that take place in identification, fantasy, 
sublimation, etc., are related functionally , or merely historically , to 
the motives that the clinicians find behind them. If a dream is the 
fulfillment of an unconscious wish, does the dream satisfy the wish? 
If so, genuine substitute value is possessed by the operation of these 
mechanising If not, two possibilities remain. First, the goals at- 
tained by the mechanisms may be no more satisfying than a stone 
that a hungry man mistakes for a loaf of bread; Few in would call 
this a case of substitute valence without substitute value. Second, 
the clinician ina\ i>e overlooking the motives that are now effective 
in the behavior because of his interest in uncovering the long history 
that has made the person what he is. 

DlSTANlh, liARKlhK', AND Fkl STRATTON 

Distance.- Common speech suggests that an important aspect 
of motivational situations is the distance between the person and 
the goal. “I came close to winning that game"; “I am a long way 
from getting my degree”; “So near and yet so far’*; “ That career 
is out of my reach”; these expressions all use the language of spatial 
measurement to describe what may be called “goal-distance.” In 
some instances, goal-distance is highly correlated with spatial dis- 
tance, as when a person is walking home from the railroad station, 
although it is unlikely that there is a linear relation between the 
two. However, a prisoner’s distance from freedom may be meas- 
ured by the time he has yet to serve; a student’s distance from his 
degree by the number of barriers — examinations, courses, etc.— -yet 
to be passed; a girl’s distance from a proposal of marriage by her 
estimate of its likelihood. Furthermore, as the last example shows, 
we must distinguish between the “psychological distance” as it is 
perceived by the person, and the distance measured objectively. 
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The concept of goal-distance has been studied principally as a 
determiner of goal-attraction or rate of learning and locomotion, 
fn his goal-gradient hypothesis, Hull (1943) supposes that, during 
the course of learning, those actions nearest the goal become most 
rapidl\ learned, and that this will predict or account for a consider- 
able number of phenomena, including gradients of speed of locomo- 
tion that rise toward the goal, backward elimination of blind alleys 
in rats ma/.c learning, the selection of shorter alleys and the elimi- 
nation of blind alleys, etc. The basis for the hypothesis is the belief 
that there exists a gradient of reinforcement such that the shorter 
the time betwetn a response and its reinfoi cement, the greater is 
the resultant inn case m habit length It will he noted that this 
hypothesis rests upon learning theory, and says nothing about the 
motivational aspects of the situation. Uu the other hand, Lewin 
and others have* contended that the attract i\ cues? or repulsiveness 
of a goal increase-’ it is approached, such a change in valence is 
dealt with l>\ la win :i< a problem of motivation, rather than of 
learning. The di-i unions of Hull iLWt and Lewin (1038, pp 
165-lf.r) pio\id* an mti reeling meaiu of comparing their views. 

A dn v et ul.iMoiidup l*U\\wn cltoit tow.ud locomotion and near- 
ness to either a positive* or negative goal ha^ been demonstrated 
quantitatively h\ Yale imestigatm s (Miller. and has been 

employed b\ tlum in (haling with the theorv of conflict 0 Roth 
Lewin and tin Vale gioup ln\e Maud that the ^.edient tails more 
steeply away fn m a negative goal than from a Mtive one. and 
this appeared in tin data cited In Miller It will be of inteiest to 
determine whetlxi till" is t ju 1 1 e geneial. oi whether p depend** upon 
such tactors as the mobility of the goal and the kind** of behavn r 
that are required m appioaeh. a> compated with escape, behavior. 

Reversing the piohlem m an ingenious manner, Crutchfield 
(]0J<)) has them i/ed that tlu gnatei the Mieugih of motivation 
toward a goal, the gieater will be tlu u[ patent goal-distance. In 
accordance with this h\pothesi>, ratv trained to tun a certain dis- 
tance for food were found to tun b Mur when Imugitcr* and less 

« Note also (iner and Telman 1 * <PH.V> dttnonMratien that rats become more 
active as they approaeh a goal. except toward the end of the path. where resllc.ss 
lifts* ia supplanted by more controlled < i ' goal-ducctcd behavior 
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tar when less hungry, under conditions in which speed of running 
seems to have been eliminated as a factor. 

Barriers. — It is possible to distinguish obstacles that occur in 
the path toward a goal from a homogeneous goal-distance, by defin- 
ing a barrier as a region in the path at which the difficulty of prog- 
ress suddenly increases However, W right (1937), whose work on 
the effects of harriers constitutes the most extensive single treat- 
ment of the problem, has explicitly dealt with distances and barriers 
without differentiating between them. 

Wright attempted to demonstrate that the presence of a barrier 
increased the attractiveness of an object which lay beyond it, in 
accordance with many proverbs of the tyj>e : “(Jrass on the other 
*ide of the fence is greener/’ Unfortunately, work on spatial, tem- 
poral, social, and other kinds of harriers (or distances) has led to no 
uniform result. Although Wright l>elicved that he had demonstrated 
the increased attractiveness, others (eg., Child and Adelsheim, 
1944, and Irwin. Armitt, and Simon. 1°43) hate failed to confirm 
it. It should he noted tint if no distinction is made between barriers 
and distances, Wright’s conclusion is opposed by all the data that 
indicate that the gradient of atiractit eness slopes downward from 
the goal, as discussed earlier in this section. The theoretical prob- 
lems involved in either case are of considerable inn rest. Wright 
suggested that preferences for objects beyond barriers might be 
accounted for in various wavs, such as the existence of “contingent 
properties*' in the situation — attractiveness of the barrier itself, 
arousal of curiosity, concealment of defects, etc.; the damming up 
of energy b\ blockage of locomotion; or the satisfaction derived 
from successful coping with difficulty. Although their results were 
contrary to W right’s, C hild and Adelsheim (1°44) suggested sev- 
eral conditions that might lead to preferences for barred objects. 
For example, experience may ha\e taught subjects that valuable 
objects are frequently difficult to attain, so that a harrier comes to l>e 
a mark of value W hether or not there is some fundamental, “non- 
contingent,” relation 1 between attractiveness and barrier^, or whether, 
indeed, this is itself a meaningful possibility, we are faf from know- 
ing at present. 
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Frustration. I heorists fit the most diverse views, such as 
James (1890), McDougall (1923), I ruul (1043), and Dollard et al. 
(1939), have asserted, each in his own language, that the blocking 
of goal-directed activity is likel} to result in pugnacious, combative, 
attacking, or aggressive behavior Maslnw (1941) believes that a 
sharp distinction must be made between responses to deprivation 
and to threats to the self, similar!}, Rosen/.vveig (1944) classifies 
responses to frustration as need-pcrsistm* or ego-defensive In her 
observations on subjects interrupted in the performance of a task, 
Ovsiankina (1928) noted both the Undent} to resume the task 
( “need-pei .sistenre" ) and hostile actions diluted against the experi- 
menter ("ego-defense"? J , and a laige amount of the work of Lew in’s 
earlier students concerned ltstJl with the results of ^uch interrup- 
tions Among such lesulls. Lewin stresstd tac likelihood that a 
hairier will acquire negative valence ( cf the problem of the obstruc- 
tion-box \ and be subject to attack In the frustrated individual. 

In their extensive Mudy, Dollard rt aJ (1939, p 111 defined 
frustration as “that (ondition which exists when a goal-response 
sulfas intci feu nee ’ and aggn ssion as "an act whose goal-response 
is injury to an oiganum ( m uiganLm-vuriogatc i," and proceeded 
to asseit the hvpothe-is tint "the oeeuiience of aggressive behavior 
always pu suppose tire cxisUncc ot t lustration and, contrariwise, 
that the exishme ot initiation alwavs leatL to sonic form of aggres- 
sion” (p 1 ) 1 his hvpotlusis was then applied in detail to a wide 

range of individual and social plum mena, ftom ’he toilet training 
of the infant in oui culture* to the chaiaeterut ferocity of the 
Ashanti We ma\ comment on t few (it the main points of theo- 
retical interest suggested In thu weak 

1 The basis ol the hvpothcMs is left in doubt as bevond the 
scope of the investigation \\ bethel aggie^sne Te^poine s are innately 
associated with trustration or whether they are '•♦•lected out of the 
child’s carlv lepertoi} ol usp^iK'' In learning is not decided 

2. 'Hie gurciahtv ol the hvpothesu makes *t vulnerable to the 
demonstration of a single negative instance. It aKo results m classi- 
fying tnanv actions as aggressive u ? do not, on the tace of them, 
exhibit the destuictivuuss In which aggressiveness was defined; 
this means that care is muled to avoid mculaiit} of reasoning. 
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Withdrawal to a less extreme position by Miller (1941) is ineli 
cated by his statement that frustration may lead to nonaggressive 
acts. 

3. It is not clear how the hypothesis would deal with the ex- 
treme differences in responses to obstacles or privations according 
to whether or not they affect the “self* ( Maslovv, 1941 ). 

4. Dollard ct al. contend that aggressive behavior reduces the 
motivation toward aggression but does not reduce the motivation 
toward the original goal whose attainment has been blocked. Hence, 
aggression is not a form of substitution. On the other hand, the\ 
assert that the release of aggressi\e tendencies in destructive action 
is catharsis, in Freud’s sense. The question arises whether these two 
views are consistent. 

5. With the exception of the degree of generality ascribed to 
the relation between frustration and aggression, a \eiv encouraging 
agreement exists among the treatments of the problem As a single 
example, both Dollard ct al and Lew in emphasize tin tendency to- 
ward imaginative or “irreal” responses to frustration in phantasy, 
verbal attacks, and other hostile but not direct!) injurious actions 

Among results of frustration other than aggression must be 
mentioned regression. W hile this term has sometimes meant the 
return to an earlier mode of adjustment (Freud, 1 () 43; or to an 
earlier habit (O’Kelly. 1940). Lewin has used it to mean a return 
to a more primitive phase of psychological development, character- 
ized by the breaking down of boundaries between the regions within 
the “life space,” and tin cmisiquent simplification of its structure 
This form of regression would occur whenever the tensions within 
the individual became strong enough to brtak down the boundaries 
between regions. Since, according to Lewin, an individual's develop- 
ment involves the gradual differentiation of the self from the en- 
vironment, the greatly frustrated adult resembles in some ways a less 
mature individual — he is said to “act like a child,” Barker, Demho, 
Lewin, and Wright (1947) have also concluded that the iiidividual's 
constructiveness ought to he lessened by this process and Shave pre- 
sented data from experiments with children confirming tBis deduc- 
tion. A good summary of work on regression has been Written by 
Sears (1943. Chapter V). 
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Maier (1949) has presented evidence that certain compulsive, 
stereotyped, responses* winch lie calls abnormal fixations, may occur 
under extreme fiustration He aigues vigorously that these fixa- 
tions constitute a special tvpe ot behavioi, and that the} cannot be 
regarded as goal-directed 

Levi l oi Amur \rio\ 

In Demho’s e\pei intents ni frustration (1931) subjects who 
were faced with difficult or impossible tasks were found occasional!} 
to discaid the goals imposed b\ the experiment* i and to substitute 
foi tlnm objectives at a level of difiicult} low enough to permit 
successful achievement 1 )etnbo called this process a lowering; ot 
the “level of aspiration “ Hoppe ( 1931 ) set tb< pattern for subse- 
quent theor} b} asserting that experienced success and iaiiure can- 
not be known from achievement alone, but depend upon the relation 
between the level oi achievement and the level of aspiration that the 
subject has set for himseh \\ it h a low level of aspiration he m iv 
be content with “making a good showing " while if he set- his aim 
too high, ik achievement will satiM} him furthermore Hoppe 
pointed out that the immediate shoit-iange goal of an action inav 
be quite difteient tiom the “ideal goal" that the subject inav hope 
to obtain m the long run 

One of the fust facts to emerge tiom the experimental studv ot 
levels ot aspiration is that subjects \ir\ umim* *nlv set their goals 
.it a level somewhat higher than tluir previous pet formances can 
jiistifv As a result mam failure experiences occur in a series of 
attempts Lew m has called this tlu 'paradox ot level of aspiration " 
Since success is greatlv putemd to t.ulure, whv does the -uhjcct 
not set his goals so low that lu can he bathed in a constant atmos- 
phere of success ; Reflection immediate!} suggest" that ampliations 
are influenced not meielv hv mu immediate* wants in a concrete 
"ituation, hut also bv what we think we ought to want. Social 
standards of various kinds set the value ot goals and achievements, 
and also of persons who set such gods and make such achievements 
The importance of such standards has been easy to demonstrate 
(c.g., Festinger, 1942) Indeed, from the theoretical point of view, 
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it is difficult to see how the phenomena of level of aspiration could 
arise at all in the absence of standards of value. One might interpret 
the work of Anderson ( 10-40) as evidence that children begin to 
set genuine levels of aspiration as they become capable of valuing 
aspects of their performances other than the actual satisfaction or 
frustration of their immediate wants. It is significant that Ander- 
son found a child’s willingness to risk failuie to be a mark of 
“mature" aspiration behavior. Thus, what seems at first to be 
paradoxical may turn out to he an essential feature of the phenome- 
non of aspiration 

Attempts to develop a general theory of level of aspiration have 
regarded it as a situation in which there is a conflict of several 
motives (Frank, 1^35 ; Lewin et til, 1 ' >4 4 ) . Since achievements 
at a high level of difficulty are rewarded In the approbation of others, 
there is sufficient motivation to push aspiiations upward. And even 
when this makes failure quite probable, it was found hv Sears { l‘M0) 
that subjects seemed to receive some satisfaction fiom demonstrating 
publicly that, whatever their performance, their aspiiations w'ere 
high. On the other hand, fear of failure should furnish motivation 
toward a relatively low level In addition, it is supposed that there 
exists a kind of “reality principle"- i e , a desire to be able to achieve 
whatever goal has been set, in order to be correct in one’»*predictions 
about oneself Lewin et al (1944) have attempted to make quanti- 
tative predictions of levels'of aspiration b\ means of a tlieorv of this 
kind. It seems likely that further advances toward quantification 
could be made by applying such a principle as llclsotfs ( l‘M9) 
"adaptation level” to the series ot performances that precede the 
setting of a level of aspiration 'I be pmeess of setting a level of 
aspiration appears to have nmeh m common with the process e>f for 
mulating a psychophysical judgment i Met ichec, 1<>40) 

On the basis of such a tlieorv, aspirations will be expected to 
show different degrees of “lealism ’’ Some will be* largely deter- 
mined by an objective cognitive appreciation of the situatidn; others 
will be affected considerablv by the individual’s wishes. {(datively 
realistic aspirations should be set relatively close to past perform- 
ances, these being, under ordinary conditions, the most relevant 
data for prediction about future performances Unrealistic aspira- 
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tions, since they are determined by hopes and fears, would be ex- 
pected to lie farther above or below the past achievement level. 
Such differences in discrepancy scores ( i c. , differences between 
level of performance and level of aspiration) are easy to induce by 
experimental instructions (e.g.. Preston and Hay-ton, 1941); and 
they appear even when the instructions arc held constant (Frank, 
1935; tumid, 1939; etc.). Irwin (194-1) asserted that successive 
realistic expectations ought to he more highly correlated with the 
performances than with each otlur. On the other hand, unrealistic 
expectations ought to l>e relative!} independent of performance but 
related to each other, as long as a given mood of caution, hope, or 
other affective state is maintained. These predictions were fulfilled 
in a numl>er of sets of data upon which they were tested 'This out- 
come is undoubted!} related to h rank’s earlier muling of a greater 
“rigidity,” ie, less \ariability, among unrealistic aspirations. 

Level of aspiration has been studied a< a means of self-defence 
(Holt, 1946), and as a persoiialitv tiait in normal persons, neu- 
rotics, and psychotic* (Hould, 1 ( *3°; Kwnck, 1°47; Escalona. 
1940) 

The i elation of aspirations to strength ot motives is ot theo- 
retical interest It has been suggested that the discrepancy between 
previous achievement and present aspiration might he taken as an 
index of strength of motivation; and Ha} ton (1943) was able, 
although with difficulty, to determine a positive i elation 1 between 
motivation and aspiration, when achievement \\ t ^ held constant 
From the theorv stated above, one might expect relative!} little 
relationship to the mean height of aspiration, but a more marked 
relation to the variabihn of aspiration*, since strong motivation 
may well increase tears as well as raise hopes. The converse prob- 
lem, i.e , the u>e of t li<* lew I of aspiration by the person as a sell- 
motivating device, has also been studied ( Holt. FLbj). 

Interrelations Among Mouves 

Physiological Interrelations. - ”here is reason to believe that 
the physiological antecedents or concomitants of some motivational 
states are opposed to those of others. Thus, it is a commonplace 
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that one’s appetite may be destroyed by the receipt of bad news. To 
account for this, purely psychological terms might be used : e.g., one 
could suppose that the bad news had lessened the importance, or what 
Lewin (1°38) calls the “potency,” of eating; but this assumes that 
the appetite, though less effective in behavior, still exists There 
are, however, physiological grounds for expecting a genuine reduc- 
tion of hunger it fear or anxiety produces such disturbances as 
inhibition of gastric contractions and of peristalsis At the level of 
experiment, K. K. Anderson (l c A>8b) reported that measures of 
“emotionalitv ” were inversely related to measures of sexual behavior 
in the rat He suggested that the opposition of the sympathetic 
and parasympathetic nervous systems, ot which the toimer was 
presumably active in “emotionality” and the latter in the sex drive, 
might he responsible for the difference in amount of sex activity of 
the two groups, hut he favored an explanation m terms ot the oppn 
sition of the thyroid and pituitary glands His data cannot tell u^ 
whether emotionality inhibits the sex drive, 01 whether the rcveise 
is the case 7 

Different Means or Paths to a Single Goal.' 1 h<- sun e goal 
can usually be approached in a variety of ways, even within the 
limits of the individual's repertory of knowledge and bchavioi 
'Therefore, in a given situation, he may have to choose between 
running and walking, between a hook and a lecture, between speed 
and accuracy, etc . not to mention choices of a marriage partner 
a vocation in the pursuit of long-range objectives such as a happy 
family life or economic security (banted that more than one goal 
is in fact likely to participate in these situations, decisions would 
have to he made even in the case of a single goal, since different 
means and paths are often incompatible with each other Delibera- 
tion over the most adequate way of achieving a put pose might well 
be difficult and slow It should, however, be distinguished from 
conflicts that refhet the presence of two or more niotivefi. 

7 We must leave for discussion elsewhere the difference-* between motives ami 
emotions. Even if fear and anxiety are not to be thought of ad motives, the> 
commonly have escape or avoidance motives c!nsrl> ass«x Mted with them. We 
i egret also that we cannot take space to cltsm>s the combination of ''relevant" and 
‘'irrelevant" drive* (eg., Kendler, 1945). ' 
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Two or More Goals in Different Directions.- -Lewin regarded 
the concept of the direction toward or away from a goal as impor- 
tant enough to warrant the application of a special geometry, that 
of “hodological” space, to represent it. lie treated this hodological 
space as a form of topological space in which paths from one region 
to another are distinguished ( ( ireek horins - a way or path ) To 
obtain an adequate cnmpichemion of his position, familiarity with 
his monogi aph ( l ( Utt) is indispensable 

Hie common conception that am two paths or means are leading 
in the same direction if the individual tan go toward the same goal 
bv eithci ot them will lit med heie. Uestiicting ourselves to hut 
two goals, thcie tan he distinguished ( 1 ) instances in which these 
two goals correspond to a single motive, and (2 » instances in which 
the two goals lonespond to two di lit rent motives 

(1) W hen a ihoite must he made between two goals that cor- 
respond to a smgk motive, we have the problem of substitution, 
which has been discussed in the section on Substitution above 
Consult i able ddluult' will otten be met m diifeientiatmg the choice 
between two goals horn the choice Ik tween two means or paths to 
the same goal, although it should not he haid to find clear-tut cases 
of each 

(2) When goals c oi i espondmg to dilterent motives are found 
in opposed iluettions. a situation ot t onihct exist" 

Conflict It is eiK«»maging to discover that a considerable 
degree ot aguenient upon the geneial charactei istics of conflict situ- 
ations is to he found between Midi i outlasting theoiists as Lew in 
( 1 ( M8 ). on the one hand, and Millei and other members 

of the Yale group, on the otliei 1 he element, uv loims of conflict 
situations arc indicated as follows 

Type I, approach-approach confliet piesence of two attractive 
goals, approach to one of which is incompatibL with appre>ach to 
the other. 

Type II, avoidance-avoidance ce iflict . presence of two repul- 
sive goals, escape from each of which L incompatible with escape 
from the other. 
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Type III, approach -avoidance conflict : presence of a positive 
goal, approach to which is incompatible with avoidance of a nega- 
tive goal. 

Two important assumptions are generally made: (1) that gra- 
dients of attract i\ em ss and repulsivcness exist , so tluit both attrac- 
tion and repulsion fall off as distance from the goal increases; and 
(2) that the gradient of repulsiveness is steeper than that of attrac- 
tiveness, Evidence exists in favor of both of these assumptions 
The Tjpe 1 situation can then l>e regarded as an instance of an 
unstable equilibrium , since if an individual is midway between two 
equally attracti\e goals, and if he moves toward one of them for 
any reason, that one will become more attractive, the other less 
attractive, and he will continue toward the goal in tlu* same direc- 
tion. On the other hand, both T> pc II and Tv pc 111 would con- 
stitute stable equilibria. In Type II, movement toward one of the 
two repulsive goals would increase its repulsiveness and decrease 
the repulsiveness of the other, leading to a retreat, and in general, 
to oscillation annual the point of equilibrium In T\pe III, in which 
an attractive and a repulsive goal are in the same direction (whether 
they he two objects or two aspects of the same object), movement 
toward the attractive goal increases its attractiveness but also in- 
creases more rapidly the rcpulsiveness ot tlu* negative goal; conse- 
quently, tf at any {minf the icpulsiveness greater than the attrac 
tivencss, the individual will oscillate around a point of equilibrium 
at some distance from the two goals I m thermore, according to 
these principles, decision times should he longer in T}pc 11 and 
Type III situations than in Tv pc I situations '1 he expei imental 
evidence for these hvpotheses has been described by Miller( 1 ( H4), 
to whose excellent survev the reader is referred for a more detailed 
treatment of the whole problem 

It has been pointed out, especially by Lewin, that if the individ- 
ual in a conflict situation makes a “sidevvav s M movement that in- 
creases his distance from Iw>th goals, he will tend to be prawn back 
into the situation when both goals are positive (Type I), but will 
tend to continue “going out of the field” in the case of t|vo negative 
goats (Type II). In the latter case, if one wishes to fo|ce the indi- 
vidual to make a decision, as when one threatens a child with pun- 
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ishmcnt to cause him to do something distasteful to him, it will be 
necessary to enclose the situation v\itli barriers — physical boun- 
daries, prohibitions, etc.- to prevent his escape These barriers, in- 
cluding the parent or other authority , are likely to be tested by the 
child and to acquire negative valence when they frustrate his attempt 
to free himself from the situation 

Cartwright and Fcstinger (1943) found it necessary to postu- 
late the existence of a “restraining force” against making a decision 
in a conflict situation. On the other hand, common observation 
suggests that the presence of a prolonged conflict may produce forces 
leading to its resolution “h> fiat,” as it were, a more or less arbi- 
trary decision may be made merely to escape from the state of inde- 
cision \n inability to resolve even tiivial conflicts is observed in 
some forms of mental disorder. 

While Lew in and Miller come to much the same conclusions on 
the gUKxd features of conflict, the} arrive at these conclusions from 
quite different kinds of argument Miller depends largely upon 
learning tlieorj and tin* kind of hypothesis that is illustrated by the 
goal gradient, while Lew in nukes deductions from the assumed 
momenta!*} state of the individual n. umflict, with little regard to 
the factors that have brought tins state about Actuallv Levvin 
(l c >38) otlcis two different attacks upon the piohlem of conflict. 
One of these deals with conflict situations siniplv as situations in 
which the individual is acted upon In two or nu»re forces The 
other, which he himself regards as more thoroug'igi mg. looks upon 
conflicts as cases of ‘‘overlapping situations” 1 he person is con- 
ceived of as being in two or more situations simultaneous!) , each 
situation having a certain “potency” relative to the others The 
concept of potenev is analogous to that of “attention,” but does not 
refer to “conscious clearness IL means of tins concept it is possi- 
ble to account foi instances in which an individual acts toward a 
goal even when it- attractiveness is less than that of some other 
goal. Thus, when dinner time artives, the poiencv of the eating 
situation may become sufficiently strong to cause a puson to inter- 
rupt an activity the goal of which is much more attractive than the 
food that he is about to eat. W hether this departure from theoreti- 
cal simplicity is necessary or desirable remains to be seen, but it is 
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noticeable that theories that attempt to eliminate concepts like that 
of attention are likely to introduce them under another guise— 
“mental set,” etc. (cf. Ilebb, 1949). However, useful as such a 
concept may be, it always entail* the necessity of determining the 
laws by which it operates, and the danger of tiding it for easy pseudo- 
explanations 

Levels of Organization.- -An abundance of clinical evidence, 
as well as some from the psychological laboratory, suggests that the 
adult human being's personality is not full) unified and integrated, 
but rather must he regarded as structuml in vat ions ways. A com- 
mon concept is that of levels of integration, familiar to ns at all 
stages of psychological investigation from the neurological levels 
of the physiologist and physiological psephologist to Freud's con- 
scious, preconscious. and unconscious levels and his id, ego, and 
superego. 

It appears that motive* may interact, not only .it a given level 
of psychological functioning, hut also between levels Clinicians 
maintain that those conflicts which imohe the ‘'central region” of 
personality, the “self," are the only ones that art significant for men- 
tal health. According to Freud t 1 4) 43 ). mental lllmss alwa\s implies 
conflict between two regions of the personality, such as the id and the 
superego. Maslow ( 1941 ) asserts that deprivation of sexual activity 
under a vow of celibacy is in no way as disturbing as a depi ivalinn re- 
sulting from rejection In a loved one Further, the influence of Freud 
and other students of mental illness ha* led to enormous stress upon 
lack of insight into one’s own motives as the basis for failure of 
conflicts to he resolved. Among experimental psephologists who are 
not psychoanalv ticallv oriented, Lew in has perhaps given most at- 
tention to the development of structural ideas, with Iris notions of 
interrelated region* within the person, differences in the rigidity of 
boundaries between these regions, overlapping situation^, and levels 
of “reality.” The experimental study of relations between motives 
in different regions or levels of personality, and of the development 
of differentiation between “ego-needs” and more superficial needs, 
constitutes a most promising field for the coming generation of 
psychologists 
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Srr.f.isirn Readings 

At present there appears to exist no adequate introductory survey of 
motivational thcorx. 1 lie reference^ cited in this chapter have been 
chosen with consideration of thru availability, their bibliographies, and 
their usefulness as introductory discussions. The following may b*° 
singled out for special mention: 

Ilktorv * 1 roiand (192S). 

Systems' (Juthrie (1938), Holt (1931), Hull tl943), 'lolman 
(1932), I.cwin (1938, 19 46), Freud (1938, 1943). 

Primarx motive^* Morgan (1943), Freeman (1948). 

Secondary motives Allport (1937). Murphx (19474. Miller and 
Dollard ( 1941 ). Miller (1948b). 

Strength ot motives: Warden et al (1931k 

Substitution: llenle ( 19 42), 

Distance, barriers, frustration: Wright (1937). Dullard et al. (1939). 
Maier (1949). 

T.evel of aspiration: Koxvin et al. (1944). 

Conflict: I,e\vin (1938), Miller ( 7 944 ) . 

Had it not been seen too late, Ilebb's ( 1949) stimulating book would 
have affected our treatment of a number of important motivational 
problems. 
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FEELING AND EMOTION 

h J (i HhhBfc-Ci? MhK, Harvard University 
Ini rom i rioN 

Four mam points of view can he distinguished m the modern 
theory of feeling and emotion the mtiospective, typified In \\ undt; 
the dynamic. typified In Fluid, the hehav iot istic, typified In W'.it- 
son; and the pin si»>lugic\il, typified by Cannon We shall deal with 
these four points of \iew in older I or each we shall dip into the 
past enough, but only enough, to bung out the turn! of tlnoix within 
the framework of the point ot \iew I his means that the |>i(sent 
chapter will be organized historically, but will not constitute a his 
tory of the subject Such a historv is ahead} available clsewhm 
(Gardiner, Metcalf and BccIkM \ntei , 1937) 

The place for am over-all conclusion is at the end ot this chap- 
ter To orient the reader, however, we shall present a thumbnail 
sketch oi our conclusion here I he teims feeling and emotion, we 
shall find, are now' considered to refer to concepts, not to data This 
view was forced on introspective psychology In the finding that, as 
far as description of consciousness is concerned feeling and emotion 
arc meanings, not specific contents It was foiled on dynamic psy- 
chology by the inadequacy of conscious factois for the interpietation 
of conduct, and the consequent need of interring unconscious moti- 
vating factors, including unconscious feelings and emotions 

This view yvas also forced on behaviorism, but in a different way. 
It, too, failed to fii d any specific data— -specific lcsponscfc- -to which 
the terms feeling and emotion could he applied It could not, how- 
ever, follow' the other two schools m relating these fcrinis to W’hat 
appeared to he markedly subjective concepts Tn consequence, it 
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either disregarded the terms or proceeded to construct concepts 
corresponding to them from its behavioral data. 

This latter procedure has had a tremendous effect upon the 
theory of feeling and emotion. I* has shown that the vague coi> 
ce^ts represented by the layman^ “notions” of feeling and emotion 
can be replaced by closely related concepts defined strictly in terms 
of experimental data — indeed, actually constructed from the data. 
It has thus opened the wav for a truly empirical and objective theory 
of feeling and emotion 

What direction will such a theory take? Its goal is not simply 
to define more closely the layman's concepts, but to determine the 
general pmuiples and mechanisms involved in the behavior re- 
ferred to bv these concepts Detailed specification of a few con- 
cepts corresponding closely to those used bv the layman will obvi- 
ously be f -ervice n* bringing out more clearly than is possible at 
present the < \pi 1 im< ntal problems that netd to be attacked The 
solution of these problems may will show, however, that such pureh 
affective coucipts aie entuelv Mipirfluous for the specification ot 
the pimciple-s and mechanisms under King affective behavior 

Til! OKU S WITHIN THE FrNMEWORK OV I HE InTROSPKCTIV I 

Point of View 

Feeling and Emotion as Conscious Contents. — The concep- 
tion of feeling and emotion as conscious contents -ached its great- 
est development iti the psychology ot W undt (l°J()i Peeling, he 
taught, was one of two basic elements of consciousness ^the other 
was sensation) Feelings were so varied that they required, for 
characterization, three descriptive dimensions, the dimensions of 
pleasantness-unpleasantness, excitement -depression, and strain-relax- 
ation. Corresponding to the nature of feelings witn respect to these 
dimensions were ch \racteristic changes of strength and rate of pulse 
and breathing. Pleasantness, for instance, was accompanied by 
strengthening and slowing of pulse and weakening an< ? acceleration 
of breathing. The bodily changes accompanied the feelings because 
the physiological counterpart of feeling was a spread of excitation 
from sensorv centers to motor centers. 
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Emotion, for Wundt, was an interconnected series of feelings, 
accompanied because of summation, In maikcd changes m buathing 
and pulse and aNo b\ certain bodil) movements NnneLiims emotion 
fades out gradually, sometimes it is teinmuted abruptly b\ a marked 
change m feeling and m ideational content Such an ahiupt change 
is a volitional act, and an emotion teimmating with such an act is 
a \ohtional piouxs A tvpical \ohtional process is one where the 
emotion teim mates in a \ohlioiial act which removes the source of 
the emotion Wthough both teelmgs and stusoiv contents ate in- 
volved m volitional ptoecsscs it is the techngs which uc important 
as far as motnation is concerned Ml teclmgs c\cn those ot rela- 
tiveh mditfcrcnt charactu contain m m>pk degut an cttoit towards 
or aw a) from souk end (Wundt \"02 p 3<H ) 

The subsequent histc»t\ ot this gumal conception is lai gi h om 
of failuic I In motivational uek of (he doelritu u is the lust to 
suffer lames tluorv of emotion m d m^ ol it the sense i\ iwaic 
ness ot boclilv response dt pined it induce 1 1 v ot motnation. d m.poi 
tance (James 1884) huhemt epic 'dium d tlu \ci\ possihihtv oi 
hedonism, and Hath denied it as \ tact 

* We might ask how it is that a mental pmccs*, ian incite 
or deter, ‘stamp m’ this and stamp nut’ tit it mode ot t fact inn 
\11 that is nccc^sarv Imwnct i> in ippe il to the t ut \[<n« 
ment follovs on suggestion and tlu con c mis i>pot ot sugge n 
tion mav be pk iMirahk n\pl< asur »blc oi mdiltc . tc at 1 horn 

dike, m dcclucs that am mental M itc whilcvcr aia\ Ik 

the antecedent of an intention d id ’ 1 Ins position extreme is 

it is, >quarc n tar better with the intm-pe * tion ot the nxiction 
experiments than does the traditional doctrine ot motnation h\ 
pleasure-pam” ( Fitchener, 1910 pp 4o8 f > ) 

Titchentr still agreed with Wundt hmum, that emotion con- 
sists largely of feeling, and t h it both arc conscious contents Ibis 
part of Wundt's dextrine kills puv to subsequent e \p& uuentation 
Conklin and Dinumck puhhshcd in an mtiospicjivc auaht'x 

of fear m which it was found that tear alwavs involve^ unpleasant 
feeling, but that its truly emotional aspect is a meamhg (Conklin 
and Dimmick, 1925) This supporteel 1 itrhener’s vieiv that emo- 
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tion involves feeling, but closed the door to the study of emotion 
within his system, for according to him, “Science . . . does not deal 
with . . . meanings” (Titchener, 1017, p 26). 

As to feeling, the result was much the same; in 1924 appeared 
the last major attempt to characterize feeling as a conscious content, 
Nafe’s frontal attack upon the problem in Titchener’ s laboratory. 
The task of deciding upon the nature of feeling was placed squarely 
on the shoulders of the observers “\\ hen \ou judge that the feeling 
is at its maximum." 1 hey were instructed, “break off your observa- 
tion and describe the telling as auuratelv as \ou can” (Nafe, 1924, 
p. 510). The general conclusion was that “pleasantness, as a psy- 
chological experience, consists of disci etc bright points of experience 
in the general nature of a tin ill but usual!) much less intensive. It 
is vaguely localized in tin- upper part of the body and quickly adapts 
or fatigues Unpleasantness i> similar hut characteristically duller, 
heavier, more ot the presume t\pe of experience, and is localized 
in the abdomen *a in tlu lower pait of iho bodv" (Nafe, 1929, 
p 411) 

The 1 ob\ ions pu^sihihtv that XalVs ic^tihs were due to observer 
bias led Young to repeat the experiment with one of Nafe’s own 
obser\ers, and with two other observers who had a different psy- 
chological background I he former observer confirmed Nafe’s 
findings the two latter did not b <#ung s rt action to this result was 
clear and picturesque “In the for data v 1 ich are independ- 

ent of training I v cc hope, not m turther framing of trick Os 
(Young. 1927, pp 188-9) A later experiment from the Cornell 
laboratory by Wells ( 19501 confirmed Wmg\ findings in showing 
that results such as Nafe’s depend upon a speahe attitude on the 
part of the observer 

(Wanted that Nafe did not pi me that pleasantness and unpleas- 
antness arc bright and dull pressures, his experiment indicated an 
interesting correlation between the variables hedonic tone and bright- 
ncss-dutlncss of pies-urc A subsequent experiment of Hunt (1931) 
confirmed this correlation. a« did nc by Ruckmick (U3o). An 
experiment by Comet* ( 1932) continued the correlation for colors 
and for musical pieces, though to a lesser extent than had Hunts 
results. In the case of tone*, however, Converse found no correla- 
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tion whatever She concluded againM am causal relation between 
pressures and feeling. 

Hunt has interpreted his results not in terms of a theon making 
pleasantness and unpleasantness conscious content's hut in terms of 
one which makes them meanings. “These pressures aie the com- 
plex sensory resultant of the general bodily adjustment imnlved in 
the affective response. In terms of the context theon of meaning, 
these pressures are the sensory core of affect ivit\ The verbal re- 
sponse may, h< wever, become conditioned direct!) to the stimulus 
“Once we form such a \erbal response, it ma\ he used independently 
on a higher le\el, i.e.. in the logical thought processes, without the 
accompaniment of any sensory determinant. Thus we ma\ speak 
of pleasantness and unpleasantness without experiencing any sensory 
content’* ( Hunt, 1033, p 347). 

Meantime, much the same conclusion had been readied, mi other 
grounds, by Carr, and formulated as the judgmental tlumv of affec- 
tion. “It assumes that pleasantness and unpleasantness ate attri- 
butes which we ascribe to any stimulating situation m virtue of our 
normal reaction tendenc) toward it” (l air. 1°J5. p j? u () i Situa- 
tions that normally arouse a positi\e reaction, ic, one muling to 
enhance, maintain, or repeat the situation, are judgtd pleasant 
Situations which arouse ncgati\e reactions, i.e., ones which muumi/e 
or rid the organism of the situation, are judged unpleasant Situa- 
tions which normally arouse neither positive nor negative teactions 
are regarded as lacking in affective tone 

Carr points out that this theory differ from the attributive, 
sensory, and elemental conceptions in that it denies that “pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness are constituent item-* of experience that 
can be anahtically observed It assumes that pleasantness and 

unpleasantness are names for the two distinctive meanings which 
objects may acquire in virtue of the type of adaptive lesjwaisc which 
they normally elicit” fCarr, 1 ( >25. pp. 2 (, 8- ( J) 

Carr's theory has more recently been developed into 'the “judg- 
mental theory” of pleasantness and unpleasantness by Timers. “The 
sine qua non of affection,” writes Peters, “is the judgment, pleasant 
or unpleasant, which the individual makes of objects in &ie light of 
his knowledge of his own reaction tendency toward them. The con- 
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scious content need he in no way different from that involved in any 
other type of judgment'’ ( Peters, 1935, pp. 356-357). 

Let us summarize this section The history of the conception of 
feeling and emotion as conscious contents is one of failure. This 
failure becomes apparent at first in the field of motivation: action 
cannot be explained adequately in terms of such conscious contents. 
The death knell of the conception, ho\ve\er, is rung by the experi- 
ments seeking to specify these conscious contents. No such contents 
can be found 

Interpretation of Psychophysical Data. — Meanwhile a good 
deal of information was being accumulated on the relations of affec- 
tive dependent \ariabies, such as hedonic tone, to a number of inde- 
pendent variable Mich as nature of the stimulus, set, or age of 
ohsener ( 1’eche-t enter, 1 M 32 ) Much of this work was unfortu- 
nately Tine without proper appreciation of the implications of mul- 
tiple determination of affective judgment' without recognition 
that any one relation belwten a dependent \ariable (eg., hedonic 
tone) and an independent one (eg . intensity of stimulus' was only 
valid for the painculai value* of tN* parameters involved in the 
situation Thi*. however. is a weakness that has been characteristic 
of all of the development ot p'vcholugv isolation of parameters 
arises largely t mm inabihtv of earlier experimentation to control 
v.iriabilitv, and is tlms a M»rt ot apri! d'csnihcr. 

A notable exception to tins weakness is the work of Guilford 
( 1934) on the i elation of lex hug to color R\ an ingenious statistical 
technique he* was able to jaitial out irom hi' lata the role of hue, 
lightness, and saturation in determining affective value, and also 
to estimate then i« mt <. Itectiv cues' in this iespeet Vigure 6 1 pie- 
sents the curve which he obtained for the relation of affective value 
to hue with lightness and saturation held constant 

A related problem in connection with taste stimuli has been that 
of bringing togethe: into a single system ot .oouliuates the data on 
the relation of an attentive dependent variable to concentration in 
the case of different ' >lmions. Ret. e-l enter and Waddell (1948) 
have recently developed a general psychological wale of taste. Fig- 
ure 6 2 makes use of this se.de to pirse.it in a single system ot 
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coordinates the classical data of Engel ( 1928) on the aifective value 
of solutions of sucrose, sodium chloride, quinine sulfate, and tartaric 
acid. The dependent variable, percentage preference, is defined as 
100 (P + Jj)/(P + I -+ U) in which P, I, and l T represent the 
number of judgments pleasant, indifferent, and unpleasant upon any 
given stimulus The independent variable is psychological taste 
intensity in terms of gusts, one gust being the psychological taste 
intensity of a 1 per cent solution of sucrose 



HUES I SPACED ACCORDING TO EOUAL PHENOMENAL STEPS) 

KiG» Ol Cutves show mg the relation between afhUiw value and hue, fot both men 
and women (From J. P Guilford, J expn Pin /><»/. 1934, 17, .342-70, bv peuuis 
sion of the author and the Amt t trail Psychological Association ) 


The principal problem tor ns to consider, houexei, in connection 
with the data on the ps\choph\su> nt feeling, F that of interpreta- 
tion. So lung as feeling and i motion were considered to he con- 
scious contents no problem of interpretation arose. Facts like those 
of Engel specified the relationship between stimulus a$d conscious 
content. But if feeling is not a conscious content, just v^rhat is being 
specified by such facts? 

The answer seems to be: the eoiiMrurts that the (psychologist 
builds out of the facts. We ha\e seen that the tarns pleasantness 
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and unpleasantness, as used by observers, represent meanings. Such 
meanings arc the concepts built up by the layman to interpret his 
world 1 he psychologist, seeking to interpret his facts, does essen- 
tially the same hut does so wittingly and. in so far as possible, 
according to strict logical procedures Such concepts he calls 
constructs. 

We shall have more to sa\ about this form of answer in our 
conclusion Meantime let us consider what appears to be a much 



Pig. 6 2. t_m\Cb showing the illation between affective value aiui psvchological 
intensity for \<»lntn ns ot ^uirr^e, sodium chloride*, quinine sulfate and tartaric acid 
Affective vahu is sjmihul in tim.s ol periintaec preference (for definition see 
text). Psychological intuiMU is sp«utic<i in terms of gusts (tor definition, see 
text) I ht* basic data are from Engel l^JSl 

simpler alternative In a recent statement of In. \ie\\s concerning 
feeling and emotion. Hunt i 1 ( *48, p 90) maki> both correspond to 
'"general reaction attitude'* <«t the otganism toward something in the 
environment. ” Accepting this mow. it is obwoiisly attitudes which 
arc being specified b\ data such as those of Omltord and h-ngel. 
Acceptance of Hunt’s \ uw. aNu, we should like to add, provides a 
icady bridge between the alkctive psychology of the introspective 
school and the study ot at nt tides by social psychology 

Is this second answer, however, really dittetuit from the first? 
An attitude, too, is a concept. It* definiteness, too. will depend on 
the explicitness of its derivation tiom expci imental facts. In the 
case of an affective attitude these facts will include such data as 
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those of Guilford and Engel. To say that such facts specify an atti- 
tude is no different, then, from saying that they specify the con- 
struct toward the generation of which they have contributed. 

What about psychophysical data in the field of emotion? The 
problem as to what is being specified by such data has long been 
solved, in the Functional school, by defining emotion, not as con- 
scious content, but as a state or function of the organism or of the 
individual. Good examples of this view are pro\ ided by the systems 
of Woodworth (1940) and of ('an* (l u 25). It is essentially the 
view ? which is presented in what is probably, today, the standard 
textbook on emotion. Young’s limotion in Man and Aninnd. Voting 
gives the following formal definition: “An emotion is an acute dis- 
turbance or upset of the individual which is revealed in beha\ior 
and in conscious experience, as well as through widespread changes 
in the functioning of \iscera (smooth muscles, glands, hc.ut, lungs), 
and which is initiated hv factors within a psychological situation" 
(Young, FH3. p. 51). 

Let us consider a little more closely Young's definition. The 
upset state of the individual is rci'calcd by certain reactions to cer- 
tain eliciting conditions. The state, then, is essentially defined by 
these relationships. Here again, the role of psychnphvsical data, as 
of any other data, is to specify the concepts constructed from 
them. 


Th KOk IKS WITHIN THE Fk.\ MI-WORK Or- NIK Ih\\MI< 

Point of View 

Freud.- -The dynamic point of view is repi evented by a group 
of men in whom psychiatric training predominates. Their problem 
is to fathom the mechanisms of the organism that comes to them 
as a patient, in order to cure it. The symptoms it presents- -con- 
scious or behavioral peculiarities -arc often impossible of interpre- 
tation in neural terms, hut relatively easy of interpretation in terms 
of common-sense mental forces such as wishes, repression, conflict. 
In consequence their theories are essentially systems of such com- 
mon-sense forces and processes. 

The outstanding figure in this group is Freud ( 1920, >1922). IJis 
doctrine of feeling is essentially a form of hedonism. This hedonism 
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operates, however, according to two very different principles. Ac- 
cording to the first, the so-called pleasure principle, the organism 
whose equilibrium is disturbed by a need hallucinates the desired 
object. Ibis, breud believed, occur* extensively in children. Such 
an organism tuither disregards unpleasant stimulation. This is 
illustrated in repression Only when the pleasure principle has 
tailed to yield satisfaction does the second principle, the so-called 
reality principle, begin to operate, \ccording to this second prin- 
ciple, pleasure is sought within tlu limits of reality (not by hallucina- 
tion ), and present inseeme pleasures are given up for later more 
secure ones 

breud was not. howc\er, a pure hedonist. To the tw r o basic 
piinciple^ ot motivation described above he added in 1 f )22 a third, 
t lie repetition compulsion. Traumatic neuru>c*, he felt, could not be 
interpreted as wish fulfillments 'I hey were, essentially, reinstate- 
ment t £ conditions causing j>ain 'bin sc reinstatements and also cer- 
tain other forms of icpctitive activity, I rend explained in terms of 
repetition compulsion, a principle antedating ontogenetically* even the 
pleasure principle liMmcts arc manifestations ot the repetition com- 
pulsion, a tendency to the 1 cinMat' im nt of the original inorganic 
condition: “The goal of all life death" \ breud, 1°22. p. 47). 

Furthermore, baud's hedonism is not the truly basic factor in 
his doctrine of motivation Katin r, it and lepetition compulsion both 
are manifestations of a more general biological function, that of 
“mastei ing and bringing to re si the mass of stin.u i and the stimulat- 
ing forces which appinach it ( breud. 1°20. p. , ) . [Measure, he 
believed, is correlated with decrease of stimulation, pain with its 
increase. Thus hedonism is one mechanism lor mastery* of the 
impinging mass ot stimuli \uothcr mechanism is the repetition 
compulsion, which allows the organism to develop a scut ot immunity* 
to a mass of stimuli 

Kmotion, lor breud. involved essentially the same mechanism as 
hysteria. 


“An emotion, m the first p*acc, includes indefinite motor 
innervations or discharges: secondly*, definite sensations which, 
moreover, are of two kinds, the perception of motor activities 
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that have already taken place, and the direct sensations of pleasure 
and pain, which give the effect of what we call its feeling tone. 
But J do not think that the true nature of the emotion has 
been fathomed by these enumerations. We have gained deeper 
insight into some emotions and realize that the thread which binds 
together such a complex as we have de>cribed is the repetition 
of a certain significant experience. This experience might be an 
early impression of a very general sort, which belongs to the 
antecedent history of the species rather than to that of the indi- 
vidual. To be more clear: the emotional mndilion has a struc- 
ture similar to that of an hysterical attack , it is the up-shot of 
a reminiscence. The hweric attack, then, is comparable to a 
newly formed individual emotion, the normal emotion to an 
hysteria which has become a universal heritage" (Freud, 1920. 
pp. 342-343). 


It is within this framework that Freud de\ eloped his doctrine 
of anxiety, the prototype, and still to a large extent the cornerstone, 
of modern dynamic views of feeling and emotion \nxiety is the 
acknowledgment of weakness of the ego, in the face of demands placed 
upon it There are three types of anxiety: objective anxiety, when 
the demands on the ego come from reality; neurotic anxiety, when 
the demands come from the id (essentially, the passions) ; and moral 
anxiety (guilt), when the demands come (torn the k r-ego (essen- 
tially, the conscience ). The two latter types, however, ran be reduced 
to the former. Objective anxiety always involves a tiaumatic factor, 
a situation in which the organism is overwhelmed by sheer magni- 
tude of excitation. In primary objective anxiety it is the occurrence 
of the traumatic factor which elicits the anxiety 1'he birth trauma 
is chronologically the First instance of primary objective anxiety and 
all subsequent instances are patterned after it. In secondary objec- 
tive anxiety the eliciting condition is not the occurmice of a trau- 
matic factor, but the likelihood of its occurrence 

Neurotic anxiety is essentially fear of consequences. 'Hie indi- 
vidual is unconsciously afraid of his libido, but this fear tests on fear 
of a traumatic factor which may occur as the consequent'! of libidinal 
action. In men, this traumatic factor is castration, in \^omen with* 
drawal of care by parents. Neurotic anxiety gives rise t$ repression, 
a process similar to normal thinking, but unconsciouf The ego, 
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unable to adjust to an impulse, hallucinates its satisfaction, but also 
the traumatic factor resulting from this satisfaction. Thereupon the 
pleasure principle represses the dangerous impulse. 

Moral anxiety or guilt is also a derivative of objective anxiety 
As the individual develops, the supci ego takes the place of parental 
authority, and mnial anxietv takes the place of earlier objective 
anxiety in which tin tiaumatic factor i-> loss of parental love or 
punishment. Freud did not. however, develop in detail his views 
of moral anxiety 

McDougall. ( )nl\ second m importance to Freud in the de- 
velopment of djnamic theones of feeling and emotion .is William 
McDougall. Ills, howe'er. i> a negati\c influence Both made of 
motivation the pimupal po'bkni of psychologv Whereas Freud, 
however, based motiv itmn l.ugtlv on leelmg and emotion, McDou- 
gall based it on instim t and gave feeling and t motion a very secondary 
role. The development ot the thcorv of feeling and emotion within 
dynamic psychology has been very laigely a battle between these 
basic points of \ ievv 

For McDougall, hehng selects means, not ends ‘The instinc- 
tive impulses determine the ends of all act i\ i ties and supply the 
driving power bv which all mental activities are sustained, and all 
the complex intellectual apparatus ot the nmst InghK developed mind 
is but a means towards these ends, is but the instrument by which 
these impulses >e(k then satisfaction, while pleasure and pain do 
but serve to guide them in their choice of means ( dcDougall, 1926, 

p. 45 )- 

But even as a '■‘cicctoi oi means the rc)le of iceling is secondary 
in McDougalls p\\cholog\ Fleasuic and displcasuic are deter- 
mined by Mtccesstul and ui.^iccc ssful stiivmg. they ate. as it were, 
indices of such succo- o i failure It is but a step fiom this view to 
one which would make u cling an epipheiiomenon. and ascribe the 
selective effect to success or iailure itself 

As to emotions, ihev ate tranklv epiphenomena in McDougall s 
system. He believed that M»mcMhet’ * expeiienccs aie n important 
factor in emotion, and ugiml with James in regard to the mode of 
their arousal. The chaiactcristic feature of emotion, however, is a 
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conative one* the experience of striving Emotions are the awareness 
of instinct at work They are the conscious* by-products of instinct 

Anxiety in Modern Dynamic Psychology.- -Three main fea- 
tures stand out in the development of djiunnc theories of feeling 
and emotion One* ahead} referred to, is the defensive battle of the 
Freudian doctrine, assigning to feeling and emotion a major role in 
motivation* against encroachment In McDongall’s doctime of the 
primacy of instinct 1 he issue heie is the vetv survival of dvnamic 
theories ot fen ting and emotion The second is tlu attempt to improve 
upon the conceptual structure ot the 1 uudian doe trine and to extend 
its scope The third tcatinc, often combined with the second, hut In 
no means alvvavs, ts the attempt to ptovide a more solid factual foun- 
dation for dvnamic theouts ot te cling and emotion 

With lcspect to the first ot these fcatuics the battle has been 
clearlv decided in la\or ot lieud lot one thing dvnamic psvchol- 
ogv has developed priticipallv m uteles coueeiued with practical 
problems or adjustment In such nicies tlu lact that tc cling and 
emotion might he* derivatives ot instinct has been no hai to tlun use 
in s\ stems ot motivation Xor has the possihU limitation ot then 
effectiveness to the selection ot means for idiustment is essuitiallv 
just buch a selection ot means In tlu sc two negative reasons should 
be added the positive mu that I icud’s doc tt me ot anxutv 1 ms proved 
an extreme.!} powerful tool in understanding not oiilv abnormal 
adjustment, but all lot ms of adjustment 

A good illustration ot modem acceptance ot auxutj as a funda- 
mental factor in the psvcholngv ot adjustment is allot ded hv tlu fol- 
lowing passage from Svmonds’ iicent hook ] hr P\rumu s of Hunuui 
Adjustment 

“Tins book consists laigeh or our e \position ot man’s methods 
of reacting to frustration T he discussion will show that the 
most primitive reaction to frustration is aggressive hehavioi 
The person towards whom it is directed is hkelv to respond 
by counter aggression in the form of punishment * To the 
person who showed the original aggression, pumshnKfit is pain- 
ful and something to be avoided ( onscqucntlv , anjr situation 
or behavior on the part of the aggressor winch is like]} to bring 
punishment on himself is anticipated by the arousal of anxiety. 
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Anxiety is one of the most distressing conditions in man and 
one which he does everything in his power to alleviate. . . . 
Individuals seek defenses against anxiety. . . . These adjustment 
mechanisms are modes of behavior which are to be found in 
everyone as methods employed to ward off anxiety” (Symonds, 

1946, p. 3 ). 

Another good illustration is White’s anxiety theory of neurosis. 
It i* anxiety, White believes, that has provided the bridge between 
the civilian neuroses originally studied by psychoanalysts and the 
neuroses studied in World War 1. and also between the theory of 
neurosis of Fund and the theories of dissident psychoanalysts like 
Adler In introducing his own ansiety theory of neurosis White 
writes : 


“Motivation especially unconscious motivation — and con- 
flict especially conflict among unconscious strivings — proved in- 
dispensable in understanding neurotic patients, but it was impos- 
sible to build up a satisfactory theory without considering the 
peculiar importance of anxietv and of the defensive measures 
used to hold anxiety in check. W hen Freud characterized anxiety 
as ‘the fundamental phenomenon and the cential problem of 
neurosis,' he summarized the impressions of many workers be- 
sides himself and the members of his psychoanalytic school" 

< White. FMS, p 210). 

Murray. We now turn to tin second main feature in tin 
development of dynamic theories of img and u«» *tion, the attempt 
to improve upon Freud's fot initiation and to extend its scope. Freud 
accepted the view that psychology was the science of a particular class 
of entities namely, conscious entities. Feeling and emotion, for 
him, were by nature conscious processes, even if they happened to 
he unobservable and thus unconscious. Furthermore, their nature 
was not a matter of inference but of direct inspection. These preju- 
dices for such they would now be considered limited markedly 
Freud's freedom of action in matters of tlu-ri ing Kmancipation 
from them has removed this limitation for hi^ successor; 

A good example of the recognitio that the theoretical concepts of 
dynamic psychology are constructs, not data, is afforded by Murray s 
system. 
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“Personality is the organization of all the integrative (regnant) 
processes in the brain. . . . The ‘temporal pattern of regnant 
processes’ is .synonymous with the animal psychologist’s ‘temporal 
pattern of intervening variables’. . . . Since we know next to 
nothing about the electrical field of forces which constitute the 
physical aspect of the stream of consciousness, the best terminology 
available for conceptualizing each pattern of regnant processes is 
that which has been derived from introspection Words such as 
‘perception.* ‘apperception/ ‘intellection/ ‘emotion/ ‘evaluation/ 
‘need/ ‘e>pectation/ and conation/ have pioved most suitable, 
even for animal psychologists, piovuled it is understood that 
each of these stands for a physical process which can operate 
with or without self awareness Thus we can speak of uncon- 
scious perceptions, unconscious emotions, or unconscious expecta- 
tions without the contradiction in terms which would he involved 
if we worked with the concept of consciousness insUad of with 
the concept of the regnancy” (Murray and Kluckliohn, 19*18, 
pp. 9-10) 

In other respects, Murray's theory of Hiding and emotion is 
closely related to that of Freud Affective factors play a tremendous 
role in motivation: “ Personality opeiates to reduce *dis<ati*f;u tion* 
and to heighten and extend ‘satisfaction’ ’* ( Muriav and Khiekhulm, 
1948, p. 31). Whereas Freud, however, relates sati^.ntion and dis- 
satisfaction to quantity of stimulation. Murray it kites them to need- 
tension Furthermore, “it is not the teutonic ss state, as Freud sup- 
posed, which is generally most satisfying to a healthy organism, hut 
the process of reducing tension” (Murray and kluckliohn, 1948, 
p. 15). 

Lewin. — Murray, it will be noted, retains the subjective empha- 
sis of Freud. This emphasis has been largely dropped- though by 
no means completely, as we shall see in the Field Theurv of Lewin 
(1946). Hehavior, Lewin pointed out, is a function of both the 
environment and the person How can one get both the person and 
the environment into a single thcou-tical universe? 3ty recourse to 
what he called the life space, in which both the person and the 
environment are represented in a topological ( noi{metric) space. 
Lewin sought to specify the nature of the interaction of person 
and environment in this life space by means of a limited number 
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of constructs linked to observable fails by operational definitions 
and having dearly defined conceptual properties. 

\\ hat is the status of feeling and emotion in Lenin’s field theoty ? 
lhey are represented by the concepts valence and emotional tension. 
Valence, for Lenin, represents the attractiveness or repulsiveness 
of a region of the life space. “If the region G ( which may represent 
an activity, a social position, an object, or am other possible goal) 
is attractive to the person, it is said to have a positive valence. . . . 
If the person is repulsed, we speak of a negative valence of G" 
(Lewin, 1 ( M6, p S06) The strength of the force exerted on a 
person by a valence depends on the psychological distance from the 
person to the valence. Valence itself depends partly upon the nature 
of the goal (i, partly upon the state of the needs of the person at 
the time. 

As to emotion, it is ri pi evented in Lcvvin’s system by emotional 
tension. Lmotional tension is the outcome of conflict of opposing 
forces, and increases with the strength of these opposing forces. One 
of its simplest expressions restlessness, usually perpendicular to 
the dirccton of the foue to the goal Increase* of emotional tension 
makes "i cMt uctui i/ation” difficult ; .id leads to “primitivation’' 
(regression) Intimately it leads to an emotional outbreak charac- 
terized by the breakdown of normal inhibitions 

Psychosomatic Medicine. -N» far we have considered only 
developments of Fund's view involving champ fhcre has also 
been a very marked development in terms of seopi Freud applied 
his doctrine to the p>\ chogene^is ot tunctional disorders Of late 
there has developed ,m interesting tendency to apply his and other 
dynamic doctrines to the psychogenesis ot structural disorders. An 
outstanding tigiue in thu movement is Franz Alexander ( FW). 
1947) . In the second edition of his book The Medical Value of 
Psychoanalysis (FV<>) he reported a large-scale study* ot t lie per- 
sonalities of patients suite ring from various oiganic disorders, such 
as stomach ulcers, colitis, and asthma, and developed psychoanalytic 
hypotheses with respect to the p\\ch ;c*ucms of these disorders 

It is largely emotion which, in this movement, provides the bridge 
between psychological conditions and organic disorders. The de- 
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velopment of a more or less permanent state of emotion is inferred 
on the basis of dynamic theory, and the development of the organic 
disorder from this state of emotion is inferred on the basis oi available 
physiological knowledge of emotion, such as that provided by Cannon 
and his school Indeed, White defines the field in terms of emotion. 
“Disturbances in which emotional maladjustment leads to chronic 
dysfunction in some organ system are nowadays referred to as 
psychosomatic disorders” (White, 1°48, p. 433). 

A direct d< monstration of emotional genesis of gastric dysfunc- 
tion is to he found in the work of Wolf and Wolff ( 1°43 ). Observa- 
tion of a subject with a large permanent gastric fistula showed that 
anxiety was accompanied by hyperaemia of the mucous lining of 
the stomach, and that such Inperaemia, in the presence of gastric 
acidity, resulted in small ulcer-like lesions. 

Experimentation in the Framework of Dynamic Psychol- 
ogy.-- We now turn to the third feature in the de\clopment of 
dynamic theories of feeling and emotion, the attempt to provide for 
them a more solid foundation in fact This attempt has been ex- 
tremely fertile. Except for Cannon, no man has contributed as much 
to the experimental literature of affective psychology, directly or 
through disciples, as has Lew in (Lew in, 1 () 40). It has also been 
extremely influential. I.eeper imputes to experimental psychologists 
the \iew that emotion is' disorganized response, in contrast with his 
own motivational view (Leeptr, 1°48) This imputation would 
have been correct twenty years ago It is not correct today. The 
pioneer experimentation of dynamic psychologists has won over 
experimental psychology as a whole to the motivational view' of 
feeling and emotion 

Specific dynamic theories of feeling and emotion have not, never- 
theless, achieved widespread acceptance among experimentalists 
The reason seems to be that, although fertile in .suggesting experi- 
mental problems these theories do not lend themselves Well to strict 
connection with experimental facts. Sears states: f 

“It seems doubtful whether I he sheer testing of psychoana- 
lytic theory is an appropriate task for psychology. lt$ general 
method is estimable but its available techniques are clumsy. In- 
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stead of trying to ride on the tail of a kite that was never meant 
to earn such a load, experimentalists would probably be wise 
to get all the hunches, intuitions, and experience possible from 
psychoanalysis, and then, for themselves, start the laborious task 
of constructing a systematic ps\thnlngy of personality, but a 
scstem based on behavorial rather than experiential data” (Sears, 
1944. p 329) 

The same is true, although to a hssei degiee, of Lew in's system 
Let us consider one of its spec ific pi oposit ions rcle\ant to the universe 
of feeling, namely the proportion that “The strength of a force 
toward or away from a vaUiuc depends on the strength of that 
valence and the psychological distance between the person and the 
\alencc” (Lew in. 1946, p 806) How docs out measure “force 
toward oi away fiom a \ ah net' "" Lv win’s operational definition for 
force is for “resultant force,” not foi an mdi\idual force such as that 
towani .i \ahnic rmthermoie, the operational definition itself is 
ambiguous Lew in writes “4 lu combination of a number of forces 
acting at the same point at a given tune is called the resultant force 
The relation lx tween tone and behavior can then be summed up 
m the following way Wluiie\ci a Mnltant i « »r ee (different from 
zero) exists, time is either a locomotion in the direction of that 
force or a duuuje in cognitive structure equivalent to tins loconio 
tion f 1 (Lewin, 1946, p 805). 

How does one meusuic “psychological distance”" Fajans. whose 
woik unelerlies that puit of the proposition relating to psychological 
distance, wnlcs: “If one does not wish to make tin \ery inaelec|iiate 
identification ot the psychologically relevant distance between person 
and valence with its physical distance, there can he no question ot 
intMsii lenient of distance, at least for the time being" < Ki|ans LkL\ 
p. 217) She t him pioceeds to use physical distance us the inde- 
pendent variable ot lm experiment! 

Actually, hajans has given us ail extremely interesting study 
of the relation between the independent variable, physical distance, 
between child and doll or rattle 1 ng before it, and a number of 
very molar dependent \aiiabk\s representing the duration of various 
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forms of “turning toward” and “turning away.” Only, however, 
insofar as Fajans and her readers are willing to accept her inde- 
pendent and dependent variables as representative, respective!), of 
the constructs psychical distance and force, does her experiment have 
any bearing on the proposition stated above 

Theorils within the Framework os the: Behavioristic 

Point oe View 

Watson. — lames’ theory of emotion, extended bv Wooley 
( 1 ( )07) to cover feeling, was an open invitation to a theory of feeling 
and emotion such as that of Watson If emotion and feeling were 
awarenesses of bodily response^, specific emotions and feelings im- 
plied specific responses to he aware of. If one wished to eliminate 
consciousness from one’s psvcholog), what would he more natural 
than to term these specific responses the emotions and feelings' 
Lange, for whom consciousness vva> an epiphenomenmi, vety marl) 
did so. Watson actually did so. 

It is in connection with feeling -termed bv him affection —that 
Watson first stated his general position regauhng both feeling and 
emotion (1 () 14). How can the Hchav iorist, he ad\s t handle tin 
problem of affection? liv treating it, he answers, ^ a form oi 
instinctive behavior. Fverv object, he believes, calls out, besides 
an overt response of the'stripcd musculature “a definite and complex 
group of reflex activity in the erogenous /ones” ( 191 ( ), p 250) 
This reflex activity generates impulses of two kinds, impulses con- 
nected with tumescence. and leading ultimate!) to seeking move- 
ments, and impulses connected with detinue sc ence and leading ulti- 
mately to avoidance movements. It is this reflex activity of the 
erogenous zones that constitutes what nonbehaviorists call the bodil) 
substratum of affection. 

Watson's view of emotion is essentially a genciali/.aVion of this 
early position concerning feeling basically, for Wit son, “An 
emotion is an hereditary 'pattern-reaction' involving profound 
changes of the bodily mechanisms as a whole, but paricularly of 
the visceral and glandular systems. By pattern-reaction we mean 
that the separate details of response appear with some* constancy, 
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with some regularity, and in approximately the same sequential 
order each time the exciting stimulus is presented*’ (1919, p. 195). 

Three such pattern-reactions can be distinguished in the human 
infant: fear, rage, and love. In the case of each, Watson describes 
the eliciting conditions and the responses involved in the pattern. 
In the case of rage, for instance. Watson writes: "Observation seems 
to show that the hampering of the infant's movements the factor 
which, apart from all training, brings out the movements character- 
ized as rage If the face or head is held, erving results, quickly fol- 
lowed h\ si teaming. I he bodv stiffens and fairly w< ll-coouhnated 
slashing or striking movements of the hands and arms roult. The 
feet and legs are drawn up and down; the breath i> he Id until the 
child's face is fludud” ( l ( T n , p 200 » 

This basic formulation, however, fits only the more -tereotvped 
forms of emotional response sueli ns anger and fear "When vve 
take k it o i'«(ount th whole group of phenomena in which we see 
emotional manifestations in adults, a pronounced modification is 
necessary Appaientlv the lureditaiv pat tern a- a whole gets broken 
vi]> \t any rate, it largel) di*appiais (the pails nc\er disappear) 
except undei unusual conditions. an I tluie can he noted only a 
leinforcement or inhibition of the habit and instinctive (exaggerated 
and depressed reflexes, for example) activities taking place at the 
moment” ( l u l ( b p. 1°7). 

What has happened. Watson believes, is that “In adults environ- 
mental factors have brought about the pamal inh b'tinn of the more 
external features of the primitive tv pc of emotion The implicit, 
mainly glandular and smooth musculai side ot die pattern, remains. 
The emotionally exciting object releases unpoitant internal secretions 
which, without initiating new* (part! reactions, reiufoico or inhibit 
those actually in progress;” ( 1^10 p 

Subsequent experimentation has tailed to establish, lot human 
beings, the specific emotional responses implied by Watson's theory. 
Landis (1°24) subjected observer'' to strong emotional stimuli, 
photographed their farial exptessio- and iiad than uport on their 
emotional states lie found little correlation between the facial ex- 
pressions and either the emotional stimuli nr the verbal reports 
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of emotion. Sherman (1927) subjected very young infants to “emo- 
tional stimuli.” including dropping and restraint. Observers were 
asked to judge the emotions displayed by the infants. As long as 
the observers an ere ignorant of the stimulating conditions there was 
little correspondence between the emotions which they named .after 
watching the behavior and the emotions which should have been 
elicited by the stimuli according to Watson's theor\ The outcome 
of these and other experiments has lecently been "iitntnuri/cd briefly 
and succinctly In Hunt “No ckai and utihoial expressive patterns 
have been found for the different emotions” t 1 ( MS, p i >7) The 
onl\ exception which he recognizes to this statumnt i^ the startle 
pattern studied extensheh by I.andi> and himself (1 andis and Hunt. 
1 ^ 39 ). 

In the case of nonhuman beings, the question ot the existence of 
specific emotional responses is still an open one Motgan (1°43). 
basing himself on the studies of Cannon and Haul, uuignizes tlu 
existence in cats and dogs of at least tlu time basic pat tv ins distin- 
guished by Watson- namely iage. fear, and pleasure Ytrkes 
(1 ( M3) ha 4 - published extremeU coinmcmg phonographs ot speoiiii 
emotional expressions in chimpanzees (hi the other hand, llcbb 
as we shall see fuither on, found it impossible to cori elate specific 
responses to specific emotions in the case of chimpanzees ( Hehh, 
1946tf). 

Tolman. — How shall the bthu\ioiiM Meal with h<lmg and uin* 
tion if there are no specific emotional responses, at least in man? 
A first answer of bthauorism to this question is provided by the 
system of Tolman. His view of feeling and emotion is sketched in 
his article “A new* formula for behaviorism' 1 (1 ( >22), describee! in 
general terms in his article “A bcha\ ioristic account ot the emotions” 
(1923), atid given detailed systematic formulation in his hook f’ur- 
posive Behaznor (1932). 

Emotion is not conscious content: “When an introspecting 
organism reports that lie is angry, what you thereby? know and 
identify is not his conscious state as such (which ncvfr gets into 
you) but rather that he is in a condition which makc$ him likely 
to behave in a certain way” (1923, pp. 218-219) Not* is emotion 
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behavior: “It is not the actually exhibited behavior, as such, which 
constitutes, behavioristically speaking, the emotion, but rather the 
readiness or drive for such a behavior . . (1923, p. 219). 

“Feelings and emotions are . . . immanent determinants of 
behavior ’ 1 (1 ( >32, p. 258). Jiy immanent determinants Tolman 
means “functionally defined variables which are the last step in the 
causal equation determining behavior” (1 ( >32, p. 19) In the case 
of both feeling and emotion the immanent determinants involve three 
phases: expectation of weal or woe, consequent anticipatory re- 
sponses, and sensory consequences of these responses 

In the case of feeling, the expectations of weal or woe are 
extremely general. Pleasantness, foi instance, is an expectation that 
certain activities will lead to physiological quiescence, but it specifies 
neither means for reaching the quiescence nor the type of quiescence 
to be reached ( c .() , hunger satisfaction or sex satisfaction ) Further- 
more, UuM'g play but a small role in motivation. “Pleasantness 
and unpleasantness ate. as we see it. results, not causes They are 
indicatois of cognitive expectations already made” ( 1 () 32. p 2*>3) 

The selective action ascribed to feeling in a hedonistic system 
is largely asnibed in 'I olman’s system to “demands for" specific 
objects akin to Lew in’s valences This \ariable is introduced to 
describe the fact that for a single physiological drive state ( r. < 7 . , 
hunger) different goal objects will yield different performances 
Although these “demands feu" are selective factors within the uni- 
verse of a single physiological drive, their strength depends on the 
strength of the dri\e. 

Hull. Behavior Theory { Hull, 1 () 43. p 2H achieves its clear- 
est definition and most thoroughgoing ext mplification m Hull’s book 
Principles of Behavior. Here, better than elsewhere, we can under- 
stand what happens to the theory of feeling and emotion in Behavior 
Theory. 

I lull’s universe' of data is, like Tolman’s. molar organismic be- 
havior. Hull's theoretical universe, again like that of Tolman, in- 
volves “presumptive intervening v. ; ablcs . . . theoretical con- 

structs” ( 1 ( M 3 , p. 382). null's theory of behavior, and here he is 
not like 'lolman, involves a very strict logical organization in postu- 
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fates ami theorems, but ibis difference is more a matter of degree 
than of kind. In respect to formal features, Hull's theory of be- 
havior is similar to that of Tolman. 

Not* however, with respect to the kinds of theoretical constructs, 
Tolman’s are taken largely from introspective psychology, although 
defined objectively , Huffs aie not only defined objectively, but 
stem in the main from objective psychology and phvsiology 

What, no* , of feeling and emotion ? They do not figure, as such . 
in his system at all l he ^\\o wools do not e\<m appear in the 
index. This means simply that fot Hull there is no need of dis- 
tinguishing emotional beha\ioi noi behavioiul prcfeiences from 
anv other kind of lx. Junior, nor docs there appear to be anv need 
to use feeling and t motion as consfmcts to explain behavior As 
far as general pimuples ate court riud, the theory of ft el mg and 
emotion is simple Behavior Theory 

1 his does not mean howcvei, that lluu could not be within 
Hull’s system a theory of ftthng and emotion, just as time ate 
pin siologicul them us of r< filiation 01 digestion within tlu general 
system of physics In fact. Hull at the dose of Ins book, wiite.s: 
“It is to be hoped that as the years go by, systematic treatises on 
the different aspects ut i lie bcluvioi sen nee s will appear” (1 U M, 
p lie then hsts # a number of subjects the tlu my of which 

would he covered by Midi volumes ( )ne of tlu m is “aesthetic \aln<s 
and valuation M 

Nor does it mean that none of tlu constuiets m llulfs system is 
closely related to feeling m emotion Omte tlu re \ t t is tine with 
respect to his concept ot Kinlnunuuit Hntoncally, this concept 
stems directly from hcdnimm Massual hedonnm, as represented 
by Freud, considcitd the effect ot let ling on action to be direct 1 his 
was a hedonism of the pie sent, to use I roland's (1**26) termin- 
ology. A very different form ot hedonism a hedonism of the past, 
for Trnland - was advanced in l M ()s by Thorndike, ft |s a general 
law of behavior, he stated, that “( onnections between |eurons arc 
strengthened every time they arc used with indifferent or(pleasurab!e 
results and weakened every time they are used with resulting dis- 
comfort” (Thorndike, 1905, p. 166). This general law* he pointed 
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out, includes the action of two factors, frequency and pleasurable 
result. The isolated action of the lattci factor was then restated 
in terms of satisfaction and called the law of effect. It is this law 
of cffecl which is the direct antecedent of modern conceptions of 
reinforcement such as that of Hull ( I lull. 1943, p. 80; Postman, 
1947). 

I’ or the theoiy of feeling and i motion, however, it is not the 
close relation of Hull’s concept ot i enforcement to feeling which 
is most important Rather, it is the fae^that Ins sw»m encompasses 
emotional and affix tiu behavior without ii'ing t'thnjr or emotion 
as constructs This means that in Pehawor T heon feeling and 
emotion ma\ he used as constructs witness 'lolman -hut do not 
have to be so used Putting it mow 1 foicrftilh, ’ 1 Pthaimr Theory 
the theoiy of affect lie and (motional behawor may mvohe neither 
feeling nor (motion 

This point is of tumendous impnitame it \\< aie to understand 
the real units tli.it unde this such apparently disparate theories of 
feeling and (motion as the mti ospectnc one of Wundt, the dynamic 
one of hreiui, the lull moi.il one of Hull, m the* physiological one 
ot Cannon 1 h< \ aie -amply altemame inoJrh for the description 
ui what is tundanu mails the sniu laetual uinvei-e The one that 
is "truest" ssill he the one that Inst tits the tacts Put all ssill he 
somewhat “tine/’ foi all lit some of the facts 

The point is al-o important fot the c\aluatm’ ot aiguments like 
those of Mew i and ot Putty diming the usetui os of the concept 
emotion in psychology In an ailiele entitled “I hat whale among 
the fishes- the theoiy «*} emotions ' Mewr "Utcs his \icw pic- 
turesquely as lollows in the opening pai.tgiaph “Hie whale has 
a twofold distinction among the fishes fi: si. when seen from a 
distance, it looms knee among them, and second on close exanuna 
tion, it is found to he no fish at all Something like that I predict 
for the theor) of emotions among the theories in psychological text- 
books and pci iodicals” (Meyer, l°oo p ~ H L'b 1 Its principal argu- 
ment is that stales termed emotion? 1 diftet fiean those ‘ermed unemo- 
tional merely in degvec. not in kind, and consequent!} that use of 
the term is hotli uunece^ai\ and arbitrary Puffy’s (1°34) article 
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~ much better organized, although less humorous than that of Meyer 
---comes to essentially the same conclusion on essentially the same 
grounds. In a later article she reiterates the view, but ruefully adds 
that it has had little effect. She writes: “lhU, alas, the concept, 
'emotion* has not been abandoned*' (Duffy, l l Hl, p. J83). 

W e have seen that this last statement is no longer correct : Hull, 
as far as fundamental constructs are concerned, has indeed abandoned 
emotion We have also seen, however, that there is no reason why 
emotion should not be used as a concept if it helps provide a useful 
theoretical system- -as it does in the case of Freud. Nor is there 
surely any reason not to characterize a certain universe of data by 
tlie terms “affective” or “emotional” this custom is inherent in 
our language. The only step to avoid- and this I lull’s system 
teaches us to avoid- is the inference that because common sense 
reifies emotion, the psychologist must do likewise. He may Freud 
does- or he may not, and follow Hull 

Skinner. A good demonstration of the possibility iyang the 
construct emotion in psychology with a strictly operational uv unition 
is the Hehavior Theory of Skinner (1**38) The basic concept of 
Skinner’s system is the reflex, a lawful relation between stimulus 
and response. The state of a reflex at any time, eg . h- threshold, 
is termed by him reflex strength Skinner’s psychology H to a 
considerabli extent the study of the effects upon reflex st length 
of various operations i.e., manipulations of experimental conditions. 
One set of operations which influences the strength of reflexes is 
the presentation of so-called “emotional” stimuli. 1 he characteristic 
feature, here, is that there is change in strength not of one reflex 
alone but of a group of reflexes. “Other operations which induce 
an emotional change in strength are the restraint of a response, the 
interruption (if a chain of reflexes through the removal of a reinforc 
ing stimulus, the administration of certain drugs, and so on" ( 1938, 

p. 24). 

As the change 1 in strength involve a group of reflexes it is 
necessary to deal with "the emotion as the ‘state’ of group of 
reflexes. This is done by introducing a hypothetical twiddle term 
between the operation and the resulting observe*! change" (1938, 
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p 24). lvmotion, then, is a changed state of the reflex strength 
of a gioup of reflexes as a result of certain specified operations. 

As with Hull's Pnmiples of Behavior, so with Skinner's 7 he 
Behavior of Organisms the term feeling is not to be found in the 
index As with Hull the concept of icmiouemcnt takes over much 
of the function which teeling has in a hedonism of the past Unlike 
the svstem ot Hull, however, tint of Shinnci ascribes to its concepts 
certain of the functions ot a hedonism ot the present like that of 
I lend Jlnsoc curs in connection with ^kinnci s concept ot drive 

Drive, tor him, is akin to emotion in being a construct repre- 
ssing change in stiength of a group oi icfkxes Drive and emotion 
are distinguished bv the operations involved in eliciting the change 
In dealing with hunger, Skinner wiitcs ‘Hunger is not dual but 
multiple We must specitv the tood bcime we mav predict the 
stungih oi 0 v bchavioi ot e itmg it and hence be tore wc mav assign 
a degue oi hunger to the oigani^m \t am given moment each 
lorni ot tood eommaiuls a attain strength ot behivmi and all toods 
mav be lanked in older aeeoithng to their coiicspondmg strength 
In extunic states ot hungci the organism will eat practical anv- 
tlnng, although it will still eat ditlucnt substances at ditterent rates 
In complete states ot satiation it mav eat nothing In ail) inter- 
mediate state it will i it all toods up to a given point in the coder oi 
pfcferoui . \\ i dtlne a suh hunger of th»- sort in terms oi 

the covariation ot ulttivc stungths \\ e sav th an organism is 
salt-hungr) if the stiength oi IkIuvioi in eating all salt) ioods is 
lelativclv high* ( p 

Here we have m alternative eonceplnah/ation for selective be- 
havior which m a hedonism ot the pusent would he ascribed to 
the cftects ot teeling \lth< ugh hi cud was not coneeined with such 
problems, he would piesim tblv have assumed a single “hunger ’ and 
explained the ditic initial uaetion to xaiious foods in terms ot 
diifeicnt feelings aroused bv them skinnci explains the differential 
reaction t>\ diflcuut suhlmngcis "e shall utmn t this view in 
discussing the work of Kichtei and Noting 
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Estes. — A good illustration of tlie application of Skinner's sys- 
tematic views to a concrete problem of affective psychology is 
provided by the work of Estes on punishment. In his book published 
in 1^38 Skinner had reported an exploratory study indicating that 
the effect of punishment is to suppress a response temporarily rather 
than to eliminate it permanently (Skinner, 1 M 38, pp. 151-160). 
Estes, using Skinner’s general technique, confirmed Skinner’s find- 
ings both for mild and for strong punishment (Estes, 1 ( M4). The 
immediate effect of punishment, he found, is to depress the strength 
of a response. In subsequent extinction trials responses that have 
been mildly punished show a compensatory* increase in strength, so 
that the total number of unreinforced elicitations necessary for com- 
plete extinction is not altered This compensation is only partial 
in the case of strong punishment, so that a sa\ing can be effected 
in the total number of uureiniorced elicitations necessary for com- 
plete extinction. Neither for mild punishment nor for strong punish- 
ment, howe\ei , is it possible to efUct a saving in the total time 
necessary for complete extinction. 

Meantime, Estes and Skinner ( 1°U j had published an investiga- 
tion of the effect, on strength of response, not of a shock alone, but 
of a shock preceded for a matter of minutes by the continuous sound- 
ing of a tone. T hi- technique, they l>elie\cd, corresponds to what 
is usually called the arousal of anxiety. Although on litM presen- 
tation neither the tone nor the shock had any marked effect on 
strength of response*, with n petit ion this strength was markedly 
depressed between the beginning of the tone and the occurrence of 
the shock. Estes and Skinner point out that in this situation the 
shock is not a (negative) reintorccmcnt in the usual sense of this 
term, because it does not occur in strict conjunction with the response 
being depressed. 

It is this latter feature which is stressed hv Estes ill discussing 
the theoretical implications of his work on punishment. In this 
study, too, he found no evidence that the correlation oif the punish- 
ment with the response was important. lie concludes tfiat the term 
reinforcement should be reserved for stimuli which represent re- 
wards. Noxious stimuli do not ‘negatively reinforce* J a response, 
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they arouse competing reactions : “A disturbing or traumatic stimulus 
arouses a changed state of the organism of the sort commonly termed 
‘emotional* . . . In addition to a generalized emotional reaction, 
a disturbing stimulus usually arouse?, a withdrawal response” (Estes, 
1944, pp. 36-37). 

Dollard, Miller and Mowrer.- '[ he men we shall now consider 
represent, in a sense, a return to the position of Watson. For them, 
too, specific responses are ke\ factors in emotion. Unlike Watson, 
however, these men ascribe to emotion a tremendous influence on 
conduct In this respect, they may justly be considered to be modern 
representatives of the Freudian view. 

Mowrer extends the law of effect to cover not only organic pres- 
sures (needs) hut the anticipation of such press j»cs. This extension, 
he feels, is consistent with what he believes to be “the growing 
tendency 4 ' eliminate the distinction between learning through 'pun- 
ishment 1 and learning through 'reward/ *’ Anxiet}, lor Mowrer, “is 
a learned response, occurring to Signals’ (conditioned stimuli) that 
are premonitory of (i.e., ha\c in the past been followed by) situa- 
tions of injury or pain { unconditioned stimuli) ” Furthermore, he 
holds, “Reduction of anxiety may ser\e powerfully to reinforce 
behavior that brings about such a state of ‘relief or ‘security* *’ 
(Mowrer, 193°, pp. 502-4). 

In 1940 Mowrer published an experiment designed “to ust the 
hvputhesi> that anxictv -reduction avN as a nforcmg state of 
affairs (as defined bv the law of elicit )“ ( 1**10, p. 51?) Irregular 
shocking, he found, n suited in ‘dower i^capc learning than regular 
shocking, The former, he believed on otliei evidence, imoKed le^s 
anxiety reduction than the latter. 

In the following vear MiHer and Dollaid, in a book on social 
learning, propounded a view* of emotion closelv 'dated to Mowrer s 
view of anxiety (Miller and Dollard, 1941F Emotion involves a 
learned response which acts as a drive stimuli." It is thus an ac- 
quired drive. It motivates random behavior, and. Mien suddenly 
reduced, it serves as a reinforce!*. *nt of the preceding response 
More recently, Miller has published evidence in support of this view 
for the special case of fear (Miller, 1°48). Rats, he finds, sub- 
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jecfed to shock in one compartment of a two compartment unit, 
will not only subsequently — without shock continue to escape, but 
will learn to press a lever permitting this escape, although no objec- 
tive reward is provided. 

Similar interpretations have been advanced for attitude by Doob 
(1947) and for effort by Solomon ( 1948 ). We tints have here an 
hypothesis which transcends the field of feeling and emotion in the 
ordinary sens* of these terms Feeling and emotion become special 
cases of the operation of a very general feed-back mechanism, as 
suggested by Wiener (1948). 

Hebb. - The mtrospecti\e work of Conklin and Dimmick can 
be interpreted as a demonstration that emotion, in its common- 
sense usage, is a reification — a common-sense construct A similar 
demonstration from the behavioral point of view is afforded by the 
work of II ebb This work grew out of a striking inconsistent'} in a 
large-scale study of temperamental differences between chimpanzees 
at Orange Park “A formal experiment was set up to provide rec- 
ords of the actual behavior of the adult chimpanzees, and fmm these 
records to get an objective statement of the differences imm animal 
to animal. All that resulted was an almost endless senes of specific 
acts in which no order or meaning could he found. On the other 
hand, bv the use of frankly anthropomorphic concepts of emotion 
and attitude one could quickly and easily describe tin peculiarities 
of the individual animals, and with tins information a newcomer to 
the staff could handle the animals as he could not safclv otlu*ivvise M 
t I lebh. 1946a, p. 88). 

llebb rejects the view that emotion is a form of conscious con- 
tent or of behavior For him the term “designates certain neuro- 
physiological states, inferred from behavior, about which little is 
known except that by definition they predispose towards certain 
specific kinds of action” fl946a, p. 8°). How, now, are such states 
inferred? This is the problem studied by llebb in th^| particular 
case of recognition of emotions in chimpanzees by huma| observers. 
He extends his conclusion to recognition of emotions in jman. 

What are these conclusions? I lebh states the principal ones as 
follows : 
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14 (1) The recognition of a full, characteristic expression is 
the classification of a deviation of behavior from an habitual base 
hue. it is not a discrimination of the momentary behavior itself, 
but of the direction of the deviation, so that both present and past 
behavior affect the observer’s judgment. 

“(2) 1 lie recognition of emotion otherwise is a discrimination 
of a state of changed responsiveness detected from ‘associated 
signs’ acts wlmh would not ha\e a definite emotional signifi- 
cance in themselves, but which have been observed as the accom- 
paniment of more oj>cnly emotional behavior 

“(3) The emotions tints detected are inferred special states 
which facilitate oi actualh produce the primary emotional be- 
havior of CIV’ ( 1046a p' 101 ) 

Iiebb further analyzed Ins data in an attenn *■ to determine the 
nature of fear, considered as an inferred neuro-phy siological state 
From this analysis, and fioni consideration of data in the literature, 
he developed an hypothesis the essential features of which are as 
follow s ■ 


l he n imechatt source of tc ai is a disiuption ot a coordina 
turn, principals acquired in the tn mg of cellular activities in 
the circbium J he disruption mav he due to confix t stnsorv 
deficit or constitutional change With disruption there at once 
occui processes tending to restoie the integiation of ccrebra 1 
activities, m fear these include either hminal or subliminal activa- 
tion of processes detei mining avoidance Optiu dl\ avoidance 
tends toward complctclv averting the cerebral di . jt’on and at 
this >tage avoidance without fear would be said to vcan” ^ 1946b. 

P 271) 

Richter. So tai. in tins section vve have been concerned in the 
main with emotion We now turn to an experimental universe 
which bears directly upon the problem of feeling This is the work 
on the self-selection of f* odstuffs, which centers largely around 
Richter, and the work on food preferences, which centers largely 
around Young. 

As far hack as 1^21 Pearl and '\irchdd showed mat chickens 
given a large variety of foods to choose from, showed better growth 
than when given a rigid and supposedly adequate diet (Fearl and 
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Fairchild, 1921), Davis (1928) showed that children, given a 
large choice of foods, grew normally and improved in health. Harris, 
Clay, Hargreaves and Ward (1932) showed that rats, deficient in 
Vitamin B, selected from alternative diets the one containing that 
vitamin. 

These investigations all involved natural foods, of composite 
and ill-defined make-up. Richter, in a series of brilliant experiments, 
has studied the nutritive selection of rats when the alternatives are 
not composite foods, but specific nutritive constituents, such as salt, 
iron, fat, protein. A first outcome has been the demonstration that 
under his expet imental conditions the animals select nutritive con 
stituents in accord with their bodily needs for these constituents 
— that their eating behavior appears to follow the general principle 
of homeostasis (Richter, 1942). 

A good illustration of this work is afforded by an early experi- 
ment on adrenalectomi/ed rats Normally, such rats die in 10 or 15 
days after the operation, apparently because of the excessive loss 
of salt. Richter found that when given free access to salt solutions, 
adrenalectomi/ed rats voluntarily took a sufficient amount to keep 
themselves alive and free from symptoms of insufficiency In some 
animals the ^alt intake increased fifteen fold after adrenalectomy 
(Richter, 1 Q 36) 

What is the basis of such selective behavtor’" “The evidence at 
hand indicates,” writes Richter, “that the self-regulatory dietary 
behavior in rats depends largely on taste and not on experience” 
(1942, p. 565 ) He has found that electrolytes are accepted by rats 
according to their dietary value in such low concentrations that they 
could not have been beneficial; that the preferenn threshold for 
saline solutions in adrenalectomi/ed raN is much lower than in 
normal rats (in the ratio of about 1 to 15) ; and that section of all 
taste nerves in adrenalectomi/ed rats prevents differentiation of 
saline solution from water. 

What is the specific hypothesis advanced by Richtqjr? 

“It would seem . . . that nutritive deficits produce physico- 
chemical changes throughout the entire body, including the taste 
mechanisms in the mouth, and that these changes may entirely 
alter the taste for different substances. In response to these 
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changes an animal may be stimulated to seek certain substances 
in much the same way as dehydrated animals are stimulated by 
a dry throat to seek water. On the basis of theoretical consid- 
erations on appetite and hunger, Mursell (1925) arrived at 
very similar conclusions. Thus lie stales ‘the best hypothesis 
covering the facts is that of certain positive chemotropisms which 
operate to set up cravings for specific substances’ ” (Richter, 
Holt, and Rarclare, 1938, pp. 742-743;. 

Young. ---Young’s studies of food preference in rats were begun 
in 19J8 and are still continuing today. They constitute by far the 
most extensive integrated body of data available on the subject. 
Young has used a number of different methods, but on the whole 
has concentrated upon t requeue} of choice as a criterion of prefer- 
ence rather than relatixe amount consumed i Richter’s criterion). 
The outstanding feature of Young’s work is that it shows that many 
factors ..w. imohed in the determination of t\x>d choices besides the 
nutritive deficiencies stressed by Richter. 

An excellent demonstration that need is not the sole determinant 
of preference for alternative concentrations of a substance nor for 
intake of that substance* is to be found in an as \ct unpublished thesis 
reported by Young ( l°48a) '1 he salt intake of rats, both adrenalec- 

torni/cd and normal, was determined when the source was a single 
3 per cent solution and when it was a nt of 8 solutions varying 
from 0.1 per cent to 12 per cent. In the latter case the rats, both 
aelrcnalcclomi/ed and normal, showed a clear p*\ *erence tor a solu- 
tion of 0 7 per cent Accepting Richter's evident that the salt need 
for adrenalectomi/ed iats is greater than for normal ones, prefer- 
ence line turns out to he independent of need Furthermore, the 
intake of salt, for both categories of rats, was 1.5 to 3.5 times greater 
when the rats had access to the 8 alternative solutions than when 
they had access to only one. This shows ckarly that need is not the 
sole determinant of intake, but that the nature of the foodstuff also 
plays a great part. 

This latter point is also demonstrated in an as \et unpublished 
experiment of Young on the ami ait of solutions of sucrose and 
sodium chloride consumed by rats when need is held constant and 
concentration of solution is varied. 1 he intake of the substances (as 
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opposed to the solutions) varies with concentration. Maximal 
intake of substance occurred in the case of sucrose at 18 per cent, 
in the case of sodium chloride at 2 per cent. The optimal concen- 
trations, i.e.. those yielding maximal intake of solutions, were at 
8.5 per cent for sucrose, 0.7 per cent for sodium chloride, and repre- 
sented maximal intakes of water, not of the solutes. 

From these and other results Young derives the concept paya- 
bility, which pia\> a key role in his interpretation of nutritive 
behavior. “The term palatahil it \ refers to the acceptability of food- 
stuffs as determined In the characteristics of the food stimulus. . . . 
An animal accepts what he likes as well as what he needs and it is an 
open question as to how far what he likes agrees with what he needs” 
(l<48a, p. 303). 

Habit is another very important concept in Young's interpreta- 
tion of nutritional behavior “In all of the work upon food-seeking 
and food-selecting behavior it is obvious that the animal learns those 
instrumental acts which lead to food” ( l°48a, pp. 307-8) Young 
has shown that speed of running to food increases with practice, 
and also with palatabihty, as measured with a preference te^t In 
connection with these findings he develops the hypothesis “that the 
rat when repeatedly placed in a situation which yield fond, build* 
up a specific neuromuscular determination which is capable ot regu- 
lating tire pattern of behavior. There is a specific determination to 
run to food or to do with the laboratory gadgets whatcvei is neces- 
sary to obtain food. This specific determination is i elated to what 
Tolman arid others have meant by expectancy” ( l c 48a, p 308) 
It deriws its dri\ing power, he believes, from proprioceptive ten- 
sion, This tension varies directly with palatability. 

But how does this view account for the influence of need on 
food-seeking behavior? Young has found it difficult to reverse 
established food preferences by deprivation of the less preferred 
food, but easy to do so by satiation with the preferred food. Because 
of this, he writes. 


“The hypothesis on which we are working is that the inhibi- 
tion of specific food acceptance through satiation can explain the 
selecting and balancing of a diet in accordance with bodily needs 
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just as adequately as t’ne hypothesis that every need creates its 
own specific hunger which drives the animal to go forth and seek 
the food which is needed. . . . According to the satiation theory 
of food selection an animal ingests a food until a need is met 
and perhaps more than met. Some inner mechanism (not clearly 
understood ) puts on the brakes, inhibiting further ingestion at 
satiation" (1948a. p. 209). 

Three of the recent studies of Young have been concerned with 
the relation ot palalability as measured by preference tests, to rate 
of running , on the one hand, and to rale of learning , on the other 
(1946, 1947, 1948b). The experiments show clearly that rats run 
faster to a preferred food \\ hen. however, speed is equalized, there 
remains no evidence that thev learn faster. 

These findings Young interprets by distinguishing two factors 
m the learning situation, siungth oi dn\e and rate of habit growth. 
“Strength r >f drive, as measured bv the time re(juired to approach 
and accept a food, L positively correlated with the degree of paya- 
bility of the incentive. Animals run taster in approaching a highly 
palatable food than in approaching one of low palalability. The rate 
of habit growth, however, is not dependent upon the degree of 
palatabilitv of the incentive. Learning depends upon the frequency 
and distribution of reinforcements'* t 1948a. pp 316-317). 

Hut what of the law* of effect" How explain the obvious fact 
that selective behavior develops with practice? The law does hold, 
Young believes, but only foi motive "If learning is defined as the 
acquisition of patterns of behavior through practice the law of effect 
is not valid as a law of learning. Hut if the definition of learning 
is broadened to include the acquisition of motives (drive* and spe- 
cific food expectancies) as well as motivated behavior patterns, then 
it can be said that there are two independently variable determinants 
of such acquisition: fa) practice and (b) effect" (Young, 1948b, 
p. 300). 


Tm or iKS i\ mi Framework oi rm* Physiological 
Point of xt ievv 

Cannon. — Like dynamic psychologists, physiologists are in the 
main concerned with the common-sense concepts of emotion, the 
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layman's constructs corresponding to these terms. Their task is 
essentially an attempt to specify these constructs in physiological 
terms. As physiologists work primarily with animals, they have 
been concerned more with emotion than feeling because the so-called 
expressions of emotion are more evident than those of feeling. 

Modern physiological views of emotion may be said to start with 
Cannon ( 1 C 22°C Obviously, he did not start from scratch, but he 
was the first to develop a broad and integrated physiological picture 
of emotion. As might he expected, his picture refers only to intense 
' instances of the ma jor emotions, became these alone involve marked 
bodily changes. 

According to Cannon, the reaction system involved in the major 
emotions has many features in common with reflexes -appearance 
shortly after birth, permanence, elicitation by fairly definite stimu- 
lus conditions, and usefulness. It is this lattir feature which was 
especially stressed In Cannon. The reaction system in emotion is, 
he believed, a homeostatic mechanism, in the sense that it adjusts 
the organism to cope with emergencies. Iti consequence. Cannon’s 
conception is often referred to as the Kmergcney Theory of 
emotion. 

The reaction, he believed, is mediated In subcortical centers in 
the hypothalamus, and involves both a skeletal component and a 
visceral one. It is the latter with which Cannon concerned himself 
particularly in his experimental work. Its essential feature, he 
believed, was the excitation of the swupatlutic division of the auto- 
nomic nervous system. This division, acting diffusely, brought 
about a multitude of responses by glands and imwics resulting in 
adjustments- e.g., increased heart rate, increased blood pressure, 
increased rate of coagulation of the blood, mobilization of sugar in 
the blood — serviceable to the organism in time of stress. 

One of the^e responses, secretion of adreniu by the adrenal 
gland, was especially stressed by Cannon. Admiin, hi* pointed out, 
is a sympathiconiimetic substance, one which, when jt reaches vis* 
ceral effectors through the blood stream, causes thc|n to react as 
they do to nervous impulses of the sympathetic nefvous system. 
Adrenin, then, provides a means of self-reinforcenlent and self- 
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perpetuation for the sympathetic reaction. Later experiments showed 
that another hormone, sympatlnn, had like effects. 

( annon’s work on the bodily reaction in emotion, together 
with his knowledge of smnesthetic m nsorv physiology, convinced 
him that James' theory of conscious emotion was inadequate, and 
led him to formulate the so-called Thalamic Theory In a nutshell, 
where James’ theory made conscious emotion the awareness of bod- 
ily* response through sensory channels. Cannon's made it the aware- 
ness of the antecedent thalamic piocesscs, mediated through 
thalamico-cortical channels llu.se two tlxoiies of conscious emo- 
tion ha\e for many yeais constituted the mainstay of theoretical 
discussions of emotion in textbooks 1 his is, it seem- to me, an 
unfortunate case of letting the tail wag a inanx , ,it As T lunt (1948) 
points out, such views as these assume a specific “emotional” con- 
scious lament which has not been demonstrated experimentally. 

In terms of space in print, it is quite clear that Cannon’s major 
colicern was with the bodily icaction in emotion, not with conscious 
emotion In the first edition of lus book Bodily Changes in Pam , 
Hunger , Fear and Rage twihe chapters dial with the mechanism of 
the Inidily n action, one with the piohlem of conscious content 
Roughly the same proportion is maintained in the second edition 
It is this extoMu* and highly integrated body of knowledge of the 
bodily react if m in emotion which lias constituted the jumping-off 
point for many of the recent dexel pments of uk theory of emotion 
in the framework of physiology. 

Role of Autonomic System in Emotion. Tlx sc dexelopments 
have centered around four major problems One concerns the role 
of the autonomic system m emotion. As pointed out, emotion, for 
Cannon, was essentially (although not exclusively) a sympathetic 
reaction. Recent woik indicates that there is also a considerable 
involvement of the paiasxnipathctic dixision ot the autonomic sy*s- 
tem. Tims Cicllhotn has shown the pat ticipat nm of what he terms 
the vago-insulin system in emotions, including sham 'age so exten- 
sively studied bv Cannon ((lellhorn, 1°4 a, pp. 1 () 5-2CX)). Cannon 
stressed trcmendouslx the role of adronin in the emergency function 
of the organism. Rogoff (1 ( H5) has presented contrary evidence 
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Arnold (1045) has reviewed this problem recently and proposed a 
view of the autonomic reaction in emotion which relates various 
emotions to specific combinations of sympathetic and para sym- 
pathetic excitation. 

Role of Thalamic Centers in Emotion. \ si com! problem 
emphasized in the recent development of the theory of emotion m 
the framework of physiology concerns the lole of the thalamic cen- 
ters. Cannon had stressed this role largely because ot the earlier 
work of Head on patients with brain lesions (Head and Holmes, 
1011 ) Head had interpreted his data to show that the thalamus was 
the center concerned with the affective factor m sensation Lashley 
has re-examined Head’s findings and has pointed out that 

“4 he supposed evidence that the thalamus adds ihe aftectne 
or emotional character to sensations hi oaks down complete lv 
when subjected to critical analv sin fheie is no < \idence w hat 
ever that the thalamus conti ihutes fatihtative impulses winch 
might form a basis tor the motivational aspects ni emotion 'llui' 
the only pait ot the thalamic thentv ot emotion which has factual 
support is the localization ot motor centers tnr t motional < \pres 
sioti within the livpothalamus It moms certain that tlu^e motor 
centers do not contnhute dircctlv to other as|K<ts <»i emotion and 
there is no evidence Jfor the existence of other affective ot (mo 
tional center^' ( 1*HX n 

Essentially the same conclusion is reached bv Massermanu as a 
result of extensive experiments on the submit, including the dnect 
electrical stimulation of the hypothalamus with implanted <hetiod<s 
in fully recovered and quite notmal cats J he icsults with this latter 
procedute are so crucial to tin* problem under discussion it seems 
well to ((note some of Hum lnfme stating Masses matin’s 
conclusion 

“When a 00-cytle current ot trom 1 to \ volts applied 
through an implanted bipolar needle electrode directly to the 
hypothalamus of an unanesthetized, freely moving cal. tfic animal 
begins to retiact its ears, crouch, growl, raise its back, and lash 
its tail, and show a crescendo of the following typical sympathetic 
and motor reactions: hyperpnea. salivation, mydriasis with widen- 
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mg palpebrae, piloerec tion, biting and striking movements with 
claws unsheathed, and, hn*dl\ precipitate running as though in 
blind attempts to escape . Nevertheless, much as these reac- 
tions resemble those of lage and fear, they differ from the latter 
in certain significant lespects For instance, the ostensibly aggres- 
sive activity during lnpothalamic stimulation is not directed to- 
waid specific obteits in t lie animal's environment, even when 
these are manipulated so as direeth to irritate the animal Again, 
the i< sponges induced b\ lnpothalamic stimulation are not 
adapted to the mu roundings, eg, the cat will dash itself repeat- 
edly against t lie side of the cage and neglect a readilv available 
avenue ot escape Moreover all the pseudo-affect iv e reactions 
cease abruptlv at the end of the stimulus without leaving any of 
the residua ( mewing trembling, hiding, etc ) ordinarih observed 
after tine emof tonal states 

“\\ it Inn 30 hours after the* aseptic implantation of elcctiodc^ 
into the h\ pothalannis a properlv operated cat in most instances 
will how normal responses to pet ting, feeding, restraint, threats 
1>\ elogs, and othei nnotionallv meaningful external situations It 
1 h< h\ pothal muis it the animal is then stimulated electricallv 
while the animal d*spla\s such noimal reactions its behavior will 
continue almost um hanged until mechanic allv interfered with b\ 
the motor ininpnunts of the pseudo affective responses Fe>r m- 
stamc, the animal will often continue to lap milk, purr, clean its 
fur or u spond to petting during lnpothalamic stimulation, de- 
spite tin appearance ot undriasn salivation, horripilation, and 
othei t \ pical mamte stations of 'sham rage’ When these observa- 
tions aie contrasted with the immediate abandonment of feeding, 
purling oi eoniuctative activities under the influx 'e of true fear 
nr rage piodmed icir instance, b\ the sight of t dog, the con 
elusion becomes evident that farachc stimulation of the hypotha- 
lamus produce c i*ln r no significant change in emotional attitude 
or that the affective modifications are minor as to exert no 
significant influence on normal behavior patterns” (1943. pp 
35-37) 


From these and othei data Massermann concludes 

■‘It would stem safest, m the present state of our knowl- 
edge to assign to the hvjKithalam - its experimental!/ demon- 
strable role m reinforcing and co ordmatnig the neural and 
hormonal mechanisms of conative and emotional expression^nd 
reserve for more adequate proof the hvpothesis that it is either 
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the dynamic source or the seat of experience of affective state*. 
On the other hand, much exf>erimental, psychological, and clin- 
ical evidence clear])' indicates that an emotion is a highly inte- 
grated conative, cognitive, and affectivesomatic reaction, in which 
not only the central nervous system but the entire organism func- 
tions as a ps\ cliohiologic whole in its sensitive adaptations to the 
continualh changing organ ismal milieu’* (1943, p. 57). 

Role of Hypothalamus in Emotional Expression. — The third 
major problem which has developed from the basic work of Cannon 
is that of the role of the hypothalamus in emotional expression. 
We have alread) quoted Morgan to the effect that Hard believes 
that anger, fear, and female cstrrnm beha\ior are definite distinguish- 
able pattern* of response in the cat. Hard has studied extensively 
the neural control of these responses particularly of rage 

Rage in acute decorticate preparations, he found, depends upon 
the caudal portion of the hypothalamus “As icgards exhibitions 
of fear, they have been seen (Bard and Rioch) in totally decorticate 
cats; they occur only in response to auditor) stimuli The exact 
region of the brain stem concerned in the elaboration of this be- 
havior has not }ct been determined” (Raid, 1°42, p 171 ). With 
respect to the estrous behavior, Bard states that “crouching and 
treading are cvokablc in female cats in which all parts of the brain 
above the mesencephalon have been renuwed or disconnected” 
(Bard, 1942, P . 172). 

The picture, howe\er, is complicated by another finding of Ma- 
goun and Bard, namely that “cats in which the cut in* lupotlialamus 
was destroyed, but in which all oilier parts of the brain remained 
intact, are capable of displajing rage Uh.nim” (Bard, 1942, 
p. 171). 

Role of Frontal Lobes.- -A fourth major problem which has its 
roots in the basic point of view of Cannon, but which has developed 
among experimental and clinical neurologists, is that pf the role of 
the frontal lobes m emotion. 

In 1936 Jacobsen published a stud) of the effects |>f removal of 
the frontal areas on the organization of behavior in turnkeys. One 
of his findings concerned emotional reactions. “The animal with 
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out its tiontal areas no longer appears to ‘worry* over mistakes. 
Whereas the normal inonkev or chimpan/ee may become excited, 
cry and have a temper tantrum, or on the other hand, turn away 
and ignore the problem after several sut revive failures, the subject 
lacking frontal areas htids (juite impervious to any frustrating 
effects of errors” (Jacobsen, 1 ( >30, p. 52). 

According to hrteman and Watts (1^42) Jacobsen’s work, 
presented in a symposium on tlie irontal lobes at the second Inter- 
national Neurological Congitss during the summer of 1^35 in 
London, was one ot the factors which led Kgas Moniz, a Portuguese 
neurologist, to attempt trealmuit of psychotic patients by surgical 
destruction ot prc-ln itual wlnn* matter T he first operation was per- 
formed on No\ ember 12, 1°35, by Moniz and Abneida Lima. Moniz 
found this t\pe of operation to be particularly successful with a 
group of depressed patients 

Lobotomy- for Mich is the name used in America for this opera- 
tion has lx cn dotk extensively b\ Fret man and Watts. The effect 
on the emotional life, the) find, is \er\ mat kid “The mood of these 
patients is general!) cheeiful, partictilai 1\ in comparison with what 
it had been before operation. . Lack of tact, childishness, wise- 
cracking, U'it~clsuclit t pla\lulne-s, and singing are occasionally ob- 
served, while serious!) disturbing aggressive behavior, indecency, 
profanity and other diMinhing features are fortunately «[uite excep- 
tional. . . As the pat it m umuTs ; v'"n the effev' - of the operation, 
there is a gradual incuase in the exercise of restra nt o\er his anno\- 
ing activities . I he ticcd<»ni from painful self-consciousness, and 
also from preoccupations with former conflicts, repressions, frus- 
trations, and tlu* like, and the associated elevation in mood, renders 
life particularh agrt table to thuu. and they enjo\ it to the full 
(Freeman and Watts, 1°42. pp. 208- ( *), 

Conclusion. \\ hai has Ixui the effect of the work with respect 
to these four problems upon the theon of emotion within the frame- 
work of physiologv ? Fssentially. a marked expansio i and compli- 
cation of the picture painted by C amion. Summarizing research in 
this field, Morgan i ejects Cannon's notion that emotion is "local- 
ized” in the dicncephalon. Instead, he writes, 
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“Fundamental sympathetic responses depend only on the 
spinal cord and medulla. Certain items of somatic behavior are 
mediated by the medulla and midbiain. These are more perfectly 
integrated in the hypothalamus, but ceitain additional components 
of emotional behavior are mediated by the thalamus and striatum. 
The most complete expressions, involving first the restraint of 
emotion and later its maintenance, including localizing behavior 
with respect to the emotional stimulus, depend upon the intact 
cerebral cortex Thus, in emotion, as we have seen elsewhere in 
sensorx and motor systems, different sorts of integration ate per 
formed at different levels of the nervous system, and no one 
nucleus or region can he said to constitute the neural center of 
the emotional behavior” (Morgan, 1 ( M3, p 373 T 

A consequence of this expansion and complication of the physio- 
logical picture of emotion has been to bring the pictiue m<»ie in line 
with \iews stressing the motivational character nt emotion-- 
dynamic views, and those of the more recent l>cha\ imist* Ihus 
Morgan points out that the c m s. (central niomt* >tatt ) winch he 
equates to motivation has the same general proputics m emotion 
as in hunger Iti particular, the properties iff self-perpetuation and 
of “priming,” ic, of constituting a set for action which satisfies 
the moti\e. are present in both cases. The difference is one of con- 
ditions of elicitation An h m.f. (humoral motive factor) is imolved 
in the case of hunger, an external stimulus in the case of emotion 
This view is obviously dose to that of Skinner, 

Development of physiological woik on emotion has had another 
consequence. The evidence leading to the expansion and complica- 
tion of the neural picture has been largely negnti\c Imohement 
of the cortex is inferred in the main from the incompleteness of emo- 
tional reactions in thalamic animals or in normal animals subjected 
to thalamic stimulation. The result is that much of the expanded 
neural picture is extremely indefinite In the heyday of Cannon 
replacement of psj hological constructs in the theory o ( emotion by 

i 

physiological ones seemed just around the corner. fPodav such 
replacement seems more distant- -indeed, perhaps eveb somewhat 
problematical. 
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Conclusions 

Development of the Theory of Feeling and Emotion. — The 

principal development in the theory of feeling and emotion during 
the last quarter of a century appeals to ha\e been the substitution of 
construction for reification J he lavniau tabes it for granted that 
if there is a word, there is a corresponding thing. The statements 
I am angry or that person is angry" are for him indices of a 
specific state in the organism icUrrul If j Ibis was essentially the 
view of psychologists, too. in the tarly years of the present centurv. 

I heir task, it sumul. in the fit Id of He ling and emotion, was simply 
to study the set of states rifeircd to by such words as anger, or 
fear, or pleasure A 1 itchener sought to do this by introspection, a 
hr end by psychoanalysis, a Watson h\ observing hcha\ior 

Hesiarch in all thru* of the fields has led to the abandonment of 
tins "*v\ lntrospecti\e psychology failed to find anv specific con- 
scious content c*u rt sponding to tluse forms Dynamic psychology 
was obliged to assume '‘unconscious" conscious states to develop its 
system ol motivation I’ihuv ioristic psychology failed to identifv 
at least m man specific reactions 1 . use as behavioral equivalents 
of the tmn* 

Meanwhile. ps\clw>lugy in general was becoming construct- 
minded Kxpenmental evidence forced Titchener. in 1°15, to make 
sensation a conjunct ( Boring. 1°42 ). To keep behaviorism distinct 
from ph\ stologx and to allow it to deal with tin kissical problems 
of ps\ chology, Tolman. in V'22. proposed the use of what he later 
would ha\e called intervening variables. In 1 he made such inter- 
vening variables now called 1 v this no t , ie the basis <>t his psycho- 
logical system In l c ^5 Stevens pointed to the need, in psychology, 
of the oporationism already applied to physics by Bridgman ( 1 ( D/). 
and bis argument icccivvd widespread acceptance (l c koa). hor 
oporationism, as Stevens has put it, there ate only const! nets, first, 
last and always. . . A datum ts a coiistiuct those who distinguish 
between them appear to do so on * '* x basis of simplicity . the more 
element arv discriminations are called data, and the more complex 
ones arc called constructs, lherc can, of course, be no objection to 
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a distinction between simple constructs (of low order) and complex 
ones (of high order)” (1935b, p, 523). 

As far as the theory of feeling and emotion is concerned, this 
view of the nature of scientific concepts was tremendously impor- 
tant. It made it possible, in the first place, to evaluate properly the 
layman's concepts of feeling and emotion, and the closely related ones 
of the psychoanalytic school These concepts, it seemed clear, were 
intuiti\e constructs, reifications derived from a variable set of un- 
specified operations. As such they had the worth of being based 
upon a tremendous factual background, but the weakness of being 
extremely vague They could outline an important systematic uni- 
verse. they could be used with considerable success in the develop- 
ment of common-sense systems of motivation, but their status 
relati\e to the operational variables of modern experimentation was 
woefully indefinite. 

The view that scientific concepts are const! nets made it possible, 
in the second place, to start developing alternative theories of feeling 
and emotion from the bottom up So long as feeling and emotion 
were considered to be basic '‘givens,” no competition was possible 
There could be but one psychology of feeling and unotinn, and that 
was the introspective one. The behaviorists, forced to give up this 
old view, were also forced to develop a new one. Unable to take over 
feeling and emotion as givens, they proceeded to eonstiuct them, or 
alternates for them, from their behavioral data. The result was the 
modern theories as they are represented in the major systems of 
Tolman and Hull and Skinner, and in the m* no restricted systems 
of Held) and Young. It will be a long time, naturally, before these 
earthy theories develop the scope of the older ethereal ones, but they 
will constitute an integral part of modern psychology, not a sub- 
standard universe dealt with in textbooks out of respect for 
tradition. 

Detailed Exemplification of a Modern Construct: Payabil- 
ity. — fn what direction do these earthy modern theories point? Let 
us try to answer this question for feeling, and, to avnii vagueness, 
for a restricted factual universe, namely that of nutritive behavior 
in rats. In this universe, feeling seems at present best! represented 
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by Young s concept of palatability, “the acceptability of foodstuffs 
as determined by the characteristics of the food stimulus” (Young, 
1948a, p. 310). 

1 lie evidence o> cleat, as \u haw wm. that the nutritive behavior 
of rat> can he manipulated by changes in the available foodstuff, in 



jej£ n <ie-t v^.r ables 


1 it. (> 3 N In mat ic drawing sliow'q tl.c principal Claris oi \ariab\s imnUul i” 
Muiho < 1 !•«><{ “ilecti* n Tivl mn^nniption 


deprivation, and in tunning We thus have a situation where a 
class of dependent \;«uahhs uiumsiiks of nutntne behavior) is a 
function of thiec clasps ,.f independent vanahks (changes in the 
foodstuff, in deprivation and in training) 'Ibis situation is repre- 
sented schematicnllv in higme 6 * 

Wo could retrain fiom divilopn am constructs, m this situa- 
tion. except the expei ’.mental vav tables mentioned aho\e. In this 
case, however, the multiplied} of relations would he tremendous. 
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Consider how numerous would be the variables in the case of depri- 
vation alone. Young quotes Loosli as listing nutritive requirements 
of laboratory animals under 24 different headings (1048, p 290). 

We note, however, that the relation between the class of depend- 
ent variables and am one class of independent variables, with the 
two other classes of independent variables held constant, is such that 
the different independent variables aie to some degree alternates for 
the production of a gi\en variation in a dependent \ariable; and, 
further, that the different dependent variables are to some degree 



J 6 4 Rtlatmri between pert intake pi Her* mo tor a solution ami its (omontta 
tion, tor fi\c different t\iH> of solutions Mtdud nt nuasiin molt held constant 
(buttles containing solution and watt r pr< suited nn alternate da\s t 


alternates with respect to regi-Uimg the effect of vanation of am 
one indejicndcnt variable 

To represent this cimimsUiue. we a—aime an intervening vari- 
able, the properties of which are that it is i elated to the dependent 
variables by a set of response equivalences and to the independent 
ones by a set of instigation equivalences Depending on which class 
of independent variables is being varied experimental^ , while the 
two others are held constant, the resultant construct Vk ill be paya- 
bility, drive, or habit. 

It is the first of thjese constructs, palatahilitv, in which we arc 
interested. Figure 6.4 represents the effect on rats of varying the 
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concentration of five different solutions (i.e , the effect of five inde- 
pendent variables) on one dependent \aiuble. according to data of 
Beebe-C enter, Black, Hoffman and Wade (1948) and to unpub- 
lished data ot Beebe-Center and Wade 'lhe dependent variable is 
per cent preterence defined as 100 S/(S t W) in which S and W 
represent per diem consumption, respectively, of a sapid solution and 
of water presented on alternate da\s lugure 6 5 represents the 
effect of \ar\mg a migle independent \anable, concentration of a 

*■ ^ ct *\ bcti'es on oBemo»e days 



i '* ^ ' K( latn n lie tun n {n rt t r* i»rt u rt m t lnr *.< In* and it** concentration 
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solution of sodium chloride on three different dependent \ariables 
One is percentage pieieunce ioi human beings defined as in Figure 
hi Anotlu i is pcucnt.ige pielemnt tor i at ^ defined as in Figure 

6.4. The third is based on unpublished woik of McLeod and Lis s 
(McLeod, FH7 t It is puemtage preference defined as m Figure 

6.4, except that the saline solution and the water were not presented 
separate!) on alternate da\s. hut weie both a\ailahle *n the rats at 
the same time 

Data such as these make possible a strict definition of palatability, 
but only by adopting a specific ^et of conventions. By far the sim- 
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plcst such set is that sonic 011 c dependent variable is the measure of 
payability and that the others are related to palatability as they are 
to it. We could, for balance, consider the dependent variable of 
Figure 6.4 as such a criterion variable In that case the figure would 
show directly the relation of palatability to the concentration of five 
solutions, and Figure 6.5 Mould provide the basis for plotting the 
relation of three dependent variables to palatability; one, the cri- 
terion \ariable, being a linear function of palatability This pro- 



Log g r ams so' ate p 10C c c Aat^r 

l-V;. Relation between percentage preference t<jr a solution and its concentration 
fur two different degnes of training. Method of nuasurenuit (solution and wutei 
available simultaneously i and type of solution (sodium chioruU ) iuM constant 

cedure, however, would be wliolK arbitrary Not until we have 
many more data on the order of those shown in Figure s f> 4 and 6.5 
will adequate reasons develop for choice of one set of conventions 
rather than another. 

Meantime, what are we to do? Kxactlj what experimenters have 
usually done under similar circumstances m other fields: consider 
the dependent variables as indues of palatability. w1u)m* exact rela- 
tion to palatability is to be determined in the future. j In so doing, 
however, the fact of so doing should ever be kept infmind with its 
implication that little can he expected of such an irul^x except that 
it will be a monotonic increasing function of palatability as ulti- 
mately defined. 
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All of the discussion of palatabilitv above has assumed that the 
independent variables representing deprivation and training arc held 
at some one constant value, Lrom what was said at the beginning of 
the discussion it is clear that for sonic other sufficiently different 
constant value of these parameters t lie functions relating palatabilitv 
to the variables specifying the foodstuffs arc" going to be different 
If the interrelation of the various dependent \ariablcs remains the 
:>ame for di flu cut values of t lit paianu kis, m, that the same set of 
conventions can he used relating the dependent variables to palata- 



Fir, ft 7 hffo t adminMrati<»n ut th\ro\inr on consumption of three different 
foodstuffs. (Fioin S Donhufei and J Xnnutzk^, sinter J Physiol . 1947. ISO, 334- 
339. h\ perimssiou «>! the ar.th«»rs end '1 he American Physiological Society ) 

bility, the effect of these paiameters can he measures* bv determining 
their effect on am one dependent variable. 

Figure 6<> from McLeod shows the effect of 7 days of training 
on percentage preference for salt solutions, as defined above in deal- 
ing with McLeod s data It we accept this dependent variable as an 
index of palatabilitv, this figure slums the relation 0 f palatabilitv 
to training in a special case It should be noticed that on this assump- 
tion training here increases palatabilitv for concentrations below 
about 1 .6 log gram solute, and decreases it for higher concentrations 
This circumstance indicates well t. fact that variation of the 
parameter training doe> not have a uniform effect on palatabilitv, 
but one which vanes from foodstuff to foodstuff. 
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This selectivity of effect also occurs in the ease of the parameter 
deprivation, as was shown by Richter, Holt and Uarelare (1938). 
Figure 6.7, from Donhofer and Yonot/ky (1947), is a striking 
illustration of this effect provided administration of thyroxine be 
considered a form of deprivation. 

Palatability as a Prototype of Affective Constructs. - We 
have tried to sketch a fairly detailed derivation of Young’s con- 
struct palatability, which represents feeling in the restricted universe 
of nutritive behavior. Surely, this is a small part of the total experi- 
mental universe of feeling and emotion. Why this one-sided 
emphasis ? 

There are two reasons. Lhe first is that the universe of nutriti\e 
heha\ior is the only one to provide adequate material for the detailed 
definition of an affective concept. Only in this universe is it possible, 
at present, to illustrate concretely and step by step the generation of 
such a concept from actual experimental data 

The second reason is that palatability may he considered a pro- 
totype for the development of other concepts in the fields of both 
feeling and emotion. That this is the case for feeling is nhvious 
Kxcept for attempts to have observers specify affective conscious 
elements, the experimental psychology of feeling has been ^sentiallv 
a correlation of measures of preference, as dependent \ariahles, and 
of measures of stimulating conditions, as independent ones, with 
occasional attempts to \an the paiamcters deprivation and train- 
ing. The whole experimental uniurse of feeling thus corresponds 
closely to the restricted inmerse undei lying palatability. 

It is also the case for emotion. The basic fact of the psychology 
of both feeling and emotion is that certain stimulus conditions are 
prepotent, that they stand out lroin all others yyith respect to mag- 
nitude of effect on conduct Ibis common factual basis is strong 
presumptive evidence that a type of concept appropriate for one 
field will also be appropriate for the other. 'Hie best demonstration, 
however, that palatalr'ity may be considered a prototype) of con- 
cepts in the field of emotion is that our procedure, in deriving the 
concept palatability, is simply an adaptation of Skinner*^ proced- 
ure in defining emotion. 
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Let us return, now, to the question asked at the beginning of 
the preceding section, the question, named}, as to the direction in 
which modern “earth}” theories ot icclmg and emotion point J'he 
hearing, on this question, ot the discussion abo\c is quite obvious 
J lie onl) such direction which we can at present define b) detailed 
exemplification is that rcpicsentcd In the use ot palatabilit} as a 
piototjpe 

'I his is not to denj, naturall}, the possibility of other answci- 
r lo begin with, we are not obliged to constiuet effective concepts at 
all- Hulls jlchavior Iheoi}, which pui ports to cover the whole 
field of behavior, does not as wc have pointed out, include am 
sti letlv affective concepts at all I urthennoie affective concept- 
derived according to chile rent pioceduics mav ultimate 1\ turn out 
to be more useful than concepts modeled alter palatabilitv To dis- 
cuss the theory ot feeling and emotion profit ibh however we need 
some voik it' exemplification ot altectivc concepts and palitabihtv 
provides at present the best such prototype 

Is this to sav that the task ot theory in this field is puielv a 
nuttei ot gemtatmg concepts on the order ot palatabilitv" ( er 
tainlv not In a husl the task is Jian tins in a sen-e it is mou 
It is less because except toi piactical ica-ons nucIi as those winch 
happen to exist in the ease ot palatabilit}, no one is going to devote 
to am single affective concept the time ntccssin to provide a com 
plete specification ot it It is moic, because theoiv is not concerned 
with concepts such as palatabilitv tot their own - ikes but onlv tor 
tlu light they throw upon the structure ot affective concepts m gen 
oral \cccptance ot palatabilitv as a piotntvpc thus does not provide 
a model fin the ma-s production of affective concept-, but a schema 
in terms ot which we can analv/e affective behavior in order to get 
at its basic principles and mechanisms 

Modern Experimental Issues We -lull now considei whit 
the principal experimental problems would be m the field ot feeling 
and emotion* if palatabilitv, as defined above were to be considered 
the prototype of constructs in this fi * 1 In doing so, we shall indi- 
cate, for each type ot problem, some of the more lecent experi- 
mental work which bears upon it Ihis piece dure will keep the 
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presentation concrete. It will bring out a number of minor problems 
which are relatively independent of the general point of view held 
by the investigator. Most important, it will offset the bias involved 
in defining the trend of modern theory b\ exemplification, as we 
have done abo\e. It will pro\ide the reader with material from 
which he can judge for himself the direction in which the theoretical 
views of experimentalists are at present pointing in tin-' field. 

Dependence on Eliciting Conditions - -1 lie study of the relation 
of feeling and emotion to eliciting conditions has had veiy different 
degrees of success. By and large, it has y icicle d stable data in the 
case of feeling, unstable ones in the case of emotion. 

The problem is being very intensively studied, at present, in the 
case of palatability in rats Ileie the issue is the role of sensory 
mechanisms. Palatability, for Young, is directly related to sensory 
stimulation He writes' “The term palatability refers to the imme- 
diate affective reaction (Jiking or disliking) of an organism which 
occurs when a food stimulus comes in contact with the head recep- 
tors” (1948a, p. 310). Although Richtci does not use the concept 
of palatability, he likewise relates acceptability to sensory mecha- 
nisms — as we have seen, he believes that dietary selection in rats 
depends principally on taste A good deal more work needs to be 
done on this relationship, however, before we know it in detail - 
and, indeed, before we arc sure that it exists 

Pfaffmann and Bare have found that tats show puference for 
saline solutions after “combined lingual (including clioida lympani) 
and glosso-pharyngeal (IXth) nerve removal” ( P>48, p. 254) 
Many years ago Gamble, Putnam and McKhaim (1929) showed 
that increase of salt in the food of rats determines increased water 


intake. Their data can account well for the positive phase of avail- 
able (“preference”) curves for saline solution- without recourse to 
stimulation of salt receptors Sparer (1948) has shown that sac- 
charine in the food of rats affects hardly at all their per diem food 
intake, but increase* their water consumption His data account 
well — again without recourse to taste receptors— for the positive 
phase of the "preference” curve of rats for saccharine solutions pub- 
lished by Beebe-Center, Black, Hoffman and Wade (194$). 
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These data do not yet disprove the views of Richter and Young 
concerning the role of head receptors in food selection. In particu- 
lar, salt or saccharine ingested in food may make the drinking water 
taste salty or sweet to the rats. There is no question, however, but 
that they lend support to Adolph’s extreme view that food accept- 
ance has little to do with the organs of ta^te f 1947). 

An interesting attempt has recently been made by Hsu (1946) 
to specify by multiple factor analysis the dimensions of olfactory 
stimulation which are related to feeling. This technique might yield 
extremely interesting results, when applied to foodstuffs, if one were 
to use the variable “appetite level” developed by Dove (1943). In- 
cidentally, Dove’s work shows a lemarkable di\crgence between 
value of foods in terms of “appetite level” and ir terms of nutritive 
value. 

Another issue the solution of which may be greatly facilitated 
by modern techniques is that of the relative cffci tiveness of different 
modalities in eliciting feeling. Kuch writes: “Certain modalities of 
sensation are st rough pleasant or unpleasant, e.g . pain, while others 
are relatixclv neutral, e.g.. muscle sense” ( 1°47. p 306 t. Accu- 
rate specification, here, requires development of a common scale of 
sensory inteiiMU posstbh by extending hexond a singU modality 
the matching procedure used by Beebe-Center and Waddell (1°48) 
— and choice of an index of feeling xvith very general applicability — 
possibh percentage preference as used in Figuit 9.4 or affective 
power as defined by Beebe-Center and Reebe-CenU t (1°46) 

In regard to the relation of emotion to eliciting conditions mod- 
ern research has followed txxo principal directions. One is concerned 
with objects as elicit inr] conditions . A good example is the work of 
Haslerud (1938) on the fear-inducing xalue of movements of \ r ari- 
ous objects in the case of chimpan/eov Another is llebb’s (1946b) 
study of the reactions of chimpanzees to various objects “represent- 
ing” primates (e.g.. the head of a chimpanzee, the skull of a chim- 
panzee with movable jaw. etc.). Another direction is concerned 
with complex situations, e.g., conflict as eliciting conditions . Good 
examples, here, arc Dembo's study (1931) of the arousal of emo- 
tional tension by frustration, and French’s study (1944) of the 
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frustration in a social situation. A complicating factor in such 
studies is the prominence of individual differences, which has led 
Rosenzweig (l l) 44) to develop the concept of frustration tolerance. 

Relation to Responses . — Feeling and emotion are niih all per- 
vasive. Almost any dependent variable taken as an index of feeling 
or emotion will he found to be correlated in some degree with a tre- 
mendous number of other dependent variables, (lassie instances are 
provided by studies of the skeletal and visceral expressions of emo- 
tion (Young. l r M3). The field of such interrelated dependent vari- 
ables has recently been extended to include perceptual discrimina- 
tions by Hamer and Postman (1°47). Tt is this multiplicity of 
correlated responses which- together with the multiplicity of inde- 
pendent variables descriptive of eliciting conditions- -has led to the 
modern views of feeling (cf. Young) and emotion (ef. Skinner) as 
intervening variables. 

A basic issue, here, concerns the primacy of a restricted group 
of these responses. Skinner does not stress the role of am particu- 
lar response system in emotion Xo one set of responses acts as a 
mediator for the other. Miller, on the other hand, interprets tin- 
effect of external emotional stimuli on conduct as largely a two-step 
process, the arousal of certain specific responses which gi\e rise to 
strong response-produced stimuli (the emotions proper), and the 
subsequent responses to these response-produced stimuli. 

A special case of the issue is particularly important. It concerns 
the role of hypothalamic and autonomic processes in emotion. Are 
these processes, about which we now know so much, the core of 
emotion? This would accord with Miller’s view. Or are they sim- 
ply one manifestation, coordinate with any others, of a general 
change in reflex strength? This would accord with the position of 
Skinner. 

Highly germane to this issue are modern studies of facilitation 
and inhibition in the nervous system such as those of Murphy and 
Gellhorn (l ( 45aand b), liach and Magoun ( l ( >4 7), Llotyd (1946), 
Larrabee and Uronk (1047), and Marraz/.i and Marra$zi ( 1047) 
A bridge here between the work of the psychologists an<f that of the 
physiologists would constitute a tremendous advance in the theory 
of emotion. 
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Dependence on Learning - Tn the case of feeling, a first prob- 
lem in this field has hecn the practical one of finding an index which 
is minimally sensitive to training within the experimental situation 
An attempt in this direction has recently been made with respect 
to nutritive behavior in the rat by Biebe-Ccntcr, Black, Hoffman 
and Wade (1948). Their index shows reasonable independence 
from training, but is subject to vitiation b\ uncontrolled depriva- 
tion factors, as was pointed out in di-cusmig the relation of palata- 
bilit\ t<i eliciting conditions The difficult of th< problem is brought 
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home when oik consider that introspective indie* s arc markedly 
influenced bv sei ial effect (M)-called law of affective equilibrium) 
( Bcebe-t 'enter, 1 u 32 ) 

An important corner of information on the relation of palatahil- 
it \ to learning is some of the modem work on reinforcement. Hull 
(1943), on the basis of available evidence, conclude* that the asymp- 
tote of learning runes increases with increase in the amount of 
reinforcement, rate of approach to this limit remaining constant 
Figure 6.8, from Oespi (1944), demonstrates this conclusion 
(level of performance, here, represents svmptote of learning curve). 
Hull further suggests that a like relation would hold for changes in 
quality of the reinforcing agent. Figure (>.7, a few pages hack, 
supports this suggestion, hut more data are obviously needed here. 
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These findings go far toward laying to rest a ghost which has 
recently haunted the psychology of feeling. Constancy of training, 
for different eliciting conditions, may be achieved within the experi- 
mental situation, but is difficult to guarantee for the pro-experimen- 
tal life of the animal. In consequence, once the dependence of 
indices of palatability on learning had been recognized, it always 
seemed possible that the palatability of a substance might represent 
nothing more than degree of training with respect to that substance. 
Data like those of Peters (1939), showing that repeated pronuncia- 
tion of strange words increases their affecti\c value, or those of 
Duncker (1938) or of Marinho (1942), showing that selection of 
food induced by prestige factors outlasts the operation of these fac- 
tors, w’ould support this possibility It becomes \ety i emote, how- 
ever, in view of the difference in asymptotes of learning curve-* for 
different reward conditions. In the case of palatability, at least, 
feeling is certainly related to the characteristics of the foodstuffs 

Is this relationship simply ha«ed on reinforcement value p This 
jiossibility was implicitly suggested earlier, when it was pointed out 
that the modern law of effect grew out of the older doctrine of 
hedonism of the past. Young, we have seen, found speed to vary w it h 
palatability, but not learning when the speed factor was equalized 
(Young, 1948a). This finding tends strongly to divorce palatability 
from reinforcement in the sense in which it is usually used, in the 
sense of reinforcement of behavior patterns As Young points out, 
more work is needed on this problem. 

Let us now turn to emotion. Tf we interpret the problem here 
in a broad sense, the literature is tremendous, for it includes the 
writings of the whole psychoanalytic school. A striking contribu- 
tion in the clinical field is the work of Grinker and Spiegel on battle 
fatigue (1945). Outstanding contributions in the experimental lit- 
erature are those of Watson (1919) on conditioning of emotion in 
children, of Liddell (1944) and his associates and of ^lasscrman 
(1943) on experimental neuroses, and the work described above, 
by Skinner, Estes, Mowrer and Miller, on the development of 
anxiety. 

The key issue in this field is whether the dependcnce'of emotion 
on learning is a direct one, or one mediated through cognitive 
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learning. The former point of view is most clearly represented by 
Watson. The latter is stated very clearly by MacCurdy. In deal- 
ing with anxiety states he writes : “The anxiety is directed against 
mental images of a dangerous nature which in the psychoses come 
into full consciousness. The fear, as such, is rational, if the reality 
of the stimulus were only granted” (MacCurdy, 1925). 

Dependence on Deprivation . — The general relation to depriva- 
tion has already been described for palatability in connection with 
the formal development of this construct Richter’s data (1936) 
show that salt deprivation increases the palatahilit\ of saline solu- 
tions over a wide range of concentrations The data of Richter. 
Holt and Barelare (1938) and also thoM? of Donhofer and Vonotzky 
(1°47) show that deprivation with respect to one substance will 
alter in a complex way the palatabiht\ of other substances Ccf. Fig- 
ure 6,7). There is great need of further data in this field. 

Maver-Ciioss and Walker have reported a striking case 

of dependence of sucrose preference on blood-sugar level. They 
presented to their subjects 5 samples ot liquids- 5 and 30 per cent 
solutions of sucrose, a saccharine solution of the sweetness level 
of the 30 pel cent sucrose solution, a 0 5 per cent saline solution, and 
plain water- with instructions to choose the one they would prefer 
for a long drink. The blood-sugar le\el of the subjects, schizo- 
phrenics being subjected to Sahel’s insulin therapy, varied from a 
fasting level to incipient Inpoghcaennc coma Figure 6° shows 
the percentage of subjects, from groups whose bio* f 1-sugar level fell 
within successne 5 mg 100 ml ranges of blood-sugar level, who 
preferred the 30 per cent sucrose solution to all others. 

The main theoretical issue concerning the relation of feeling 
to deprivation arises from the work of Young, lie found, it will 
be remembered, that established feeding habits can he shifted more 
readily by satiation than by deprivation. This led him to the 
hypothesis that selection of diet according to bodily needs depends, 
not on the development of specific hungers, but rather on the develop- 
ment of specific satiations Should this view prove con ot, it would 
allow the integration of data such as those described above with 
the extensive data on “psychological” satiation gathered by Lewin 
and his collaborators (1946) 
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As far as emotion is concerned, the most relevant body of experi- 
mental information is the literature on frustration and conflict 
(Dollard, Doob, Miller, Mowrer and Sears, 1939; Miller, 1944; 
Sears, 1944; Rosenzweig, FM-4). It is clear that in certain cases 
emotion varies directly with deprivation (Sears and Sears, 1940). 
In others, however, no such relation seems to hold (Seward. 1945). 
A difficulty is that this literature is concerned with emotion only as 
one of many possible manifestations of frustration. What is needed 
here is experimentation directed specifically at the relation of emotion 
to deprivation. 
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CHAPTER 7 


FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY 

By S. Howard Bartley, Michigan State College 

The purpose of this chapter is to con>idcr the thinking that 
underlies studies of fatigue and cfficiencv Failure to consider tin* 
assumptions upon which experimentation is premised makes such 
a procedure as is here proposed of especial value It seems that 
studies of fatigue and efficiency are examined most often tor their 
findings rather than for the reasoning imolved in their planning and 
in their interpretation. 

The plan of the present chapter is to consider, one by one. the 
assumptions that appear to have constituted the foundation of varied 
fatigue investigations during the past few decades In doing this, 
the broadest concepts are dealt with first From these we pass to 
concepts of more restricted implication, remembering that not all 
investigators have been aware of all of the assumptions that are 
stated here. Many of them have seldom been made explicit in the 
literature on fatigue. Certain workers, in accepting the experimental 
conclusions of others, have unwittingly accepted some of these 
assumptions themselves. Accordingly, these investigators might 
now # be prone to disavow* some of the assumptions discussed in this 
chapter. It is nonetheless appropriate to examine the logical struc- 
ture underlying the fields under discussion even though much of 
the framework ha* not been made explicit. 

The most general assumption that underlies the modern study 
of biological activity is that actii'ity modifies the organism that arts. 
Although this assumption did not arise long ago as pi a priori 
proposition full-fledged and intended for guiding inquiry, vve can 
look back now and K*e that it is the logical basis for rntich that has 
been done in the fields of fatigue and learning. Were we to deal 
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w ith the idea lustoncallv, undoubUdlv it could lx shown to ha\e 
been tac it 1 v involved m some fomi 01 mother even m the \er\ 
earliest c xpe 1 11 m nt.il studies ( )nl\ mou rccentlv has it conic into 
the clear 

'I lie organism s modification of which we -peak has grown more 
tangible from two general kinds ut e vide net \ lrmus studies show 
that, on the one hand, there is a Itndencv in actmtv toward vaiietv 
(tlu avoidance ot repetition) and on the other there is a tendenev 
towaid slowing down ot actmtv as it is piolongcd Flic lir^t 
tendenev was noted mam veil'- ago h\ Hunter ( l M lt and 1°20) 
m cut mi experiments m .muntl m i/c le irnnig His animals he 
htived m such wavs with icgai d to entering oi ivoiding blind allejs 
that he intcipicted the hehavioi as m lvoidmce >t lepetition Ibis 
tendeiK \ h is also been noted in mam < t lie r experiments ] hoi wlike 
(l () 27) f tor example required subnets to respond to -pol ui wmds 
with digits from 0 to 1 he siih]tets eould ehoose in t uh tnil 
the digits tluv pleased Oh\inu-1v 1\ m< re eliuue i gi\en digit 
v\ on Id tend to be given twue in succession 1 time out ot 10 1 he 

actual experiments showed the percent igc ot such occuircnccs was 
much less thin 10 pel cent I his w is i ike n to mean that repetition 
was being avoided Whether this ivoidanec was unwitting or ot 
a de libci it e nattne w is lnwevei the subject ot tout lovers) 

It is se.ueelv mee^Mi \ it till- point to present the see one! kind 
of evidence n.imeh that ulivitv e jeeiilh whe i it is prolenged 
tends to slow down 

1 he concepts ot 1 itigne nnl lmpmment ipnlv to ilniost evuv 
case in which pel toinunce m< (litre ition is nr lire eh ccln n ot chminu- 
tion oi deterioiatioil I he u nice pt ot efficient \ is i!-o mvolveel here 
It pn tarns to the iclitmu between pciloimmcc inel the cost to die 
performing oi gainful In dealing atle ejuate 1 \ with the concepts ot 
fatigue and effieiciuv then relation to findings in learning cannot 
he cntnelv avoided 1 earning is a term perm mg to changes in 
actmtv toward master \ ot iinsueeessfullv pcrioinitu tasks In 
fatigue tlie Mittal peitomianee is tlu stand ml in le lining, sonic 
sort of hehavioi not w /« /fit fed is the standard to which the ehar- 
actci of the behavior in (iiiestion is icitirc'd 
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The second assumption pertains to the underlying character of 
the modification involved as activity progresses. It is taken to be 
essentially an affair of body chemistry. In learning it is primarily 
the nervous system to which the modification is referred In fatigue 
it is mainly the muscular system within which the change is thought 
to take place. In both cases the processes involved are. at bottom, 
thought of as chemical. 

Both in learning and in fatigue, studies have not been confined 
to intact (integrated) organisms, but have included the investigation 
of isolated tissue. This is to say. that the study of learning and 
fatigue have not been confined to psychology, but have involved 
various phases of physiology, such as biochemistry and phartna- 
cology. In the field of fatigue this has led men away from fatigue 
defined as the peculiar and relatively easily identified experience with 
which every one of us is familiar This is allowable, but the attempt 
to discover some connection between hypothetical conditions within 
tissues and the fatigue experience has led to many diflicultiis and 
far-fetched digressions from which investigators ha\e not yet extri- 
cated themselves. 

Thirdly, it can be said that fatit/ne it mstontarily treated as an 
cner (fistic affair. This, of course, arises necessarily trot” the assump- 
tion that it is a tissue condition, a matter of body chemistry. Meta- 
bolic phenomena are governed by energetic ' laws. 

Two lines of experimentation have stemmed from this assump- 
tion. One of these includes all the studies in which innsile activitv 
dominates. '1 he other includes those in which the measurement of 
the energy involved in mental activity has been attempted In the 
first group of studies treadmills, ergographs. and other devices for 
measuring exertion are employed. Some of these studies involve 
the use of drugs, and others, oxygen deprivation 

The studies of muscle activity have become so many as to be 
commonplace and to be almost synonymous in the mitfds of many 
with the whole field of fatigue investigation. Some of jhese studies 
will be mentioned later as examples. This, however, |is the place 

1 Enrrgistic is a term applied to anything which deals with! expresses, or 
implies energy in the sense used in physics (thermodynamics), fncrgistic law* 
are those which pertain to energy transformation (food into heat* motion, etc.). 
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to provide some examples of studies in the second direction — the 
attempt to determine the cost of thinking in terms of energy 
expended. 

The investigation of Benedict and Benedict in 1933 is typical 
of a group of experiments in which the energy consumption in 
carrying on “mental work" was studied They found that adding 
digits without the aid of pencil and paper required 3 to 4 per cent 
more energy than was used at rest. Even this small amount could 
not be taken as the amount of extra energy consumed in the central 
nervous system, but rather the extra amount consumed in bodily 
movements and muscular tension involved m posture, etc., under 
test conditions in comparison to “rest " This means that the extra 
energy involved in the activity of the central nervous system was 
exceedingly trivial 

( loVMt in (l‘*34). working in this field, was not content with 
the flatly negativi conclusions and suggested that it was the activity 
of the biaiu that was crucial in the situation, and that since brain 
act iv it v uitild not be isolated the exti.t energy used m mental 
work was not measuiable 1 he implication of the tioldstein sug- 
gestion scans {.» Ik that, were the suggested intense activity of 
the brain nn U'urnble. the differential would indicate that at least 
in this tissue tilde is considerably greater energy expenditure in 
mental wotk than at “rest " Since the brain is slight as compared 
to total body tissue, its activities con’d not imiuaice the total per- 
centage vety gt evilly 

To some psychologists, including the author, the insistence that 
it is only netttal activity that must be considered as underlying 
“mental uctivitv" is not warranted. Furthermore, trying to relate 
intellectual .utivity to energy expenditure is a very fond hope indeed. 
To succeed m this would he to arrive at some s<>, t of coefficient of 
conversion between mind and matter. To make the attempt, how- 
ever, is consistent with the encrgistic assumption underlying the 
conventional mode ot defining and evaluating activity md fatigue. 

A fourth assumption underlying f atigue experiments pertains to 
the locale of fatigue. It is presumed that fatujue may be cither general 
throughout the body or specifically localised. In some situations 
general fatigue is presumed to develop, and in others, fatigue is 
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supposed to pertain only to specific tissue*. This distinction may 
have arisen from subjective considerations, for it is well known 
that sometimes the “feelings of fatigue” pervade the whole hod), 
and at others, only a local member becomes uncomfortable and un- 
able to function as usual. The actual experimental basis for the 
concept of localized fatigue rests upon evidence from two kinds of 
experiments: those upon tissues isolated from the body, and those 
in which a gi\tn member is exercised until its activity diminishes or 
it fails to respond 

Reid’s (1928) experiments with serial induction shock to a 
limb, both w ith intact circulation and with ischemia,* are an example 
of the second. Under ischemic conditions excitation results in almost 
complete exhaustion of transmission across the neuromuscular junc- 
tion before any diminution in the contractile ability of muscle can 
be detected by direct stimulation. Ischemia apparently does not 
initially affect the contractile response under \oluntar\ effort. Later 
on a pronounced failure develops in which case results of pciiphcral 
stimulation undergo less change than those of \o!untar\ effort K\en 
in a limb made ischemic experimentally, fatigue in the course of 
serial contractions is attributed largely to the central nervous system 
The earlier central failure under ischemia, as compared to that under 
intact circulation, is attributed to afferent inhibitory impulses trorn 
the active muscle rather than to local nutritional deficient'). Such 
impulses are supposed to arise in nonischemic preparations under 
usual conditions and also to induce central inhibition. In line with 
this, it was shown that recovery after “central nervous” fatigue 
has developed is hastened by removing the load from the muscle. 

Reid’s experiments are but one set which have been conducted 
under conditions that indicate that after a subject is no longer 
voluntarily able to contract limb muscles, electrical stimulation of 
the nerve supplying the muscle will Mill induce contraction. This, 
too, can be made to fail by continued application of a series pf shocks 

3 Ischemia is a kind of local anemia, generally in which the ejaculation is 
Ux-ally interfered with, as by pressure. J 

3 Electrical stimulation used on nerve and muscle tissue is of two 'kinds. Con- 
tinuous, or galvanic stimulation is the application of a steady current- Very brief 
applications are condenser discharges, or faradre stimulation The la titer arc gen- 
erally called shocks, in nerve physiology. 
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at too high a rate After contraction failure has set in, direct stimula- 
tion of the muscle itself will result in contraction From such results, 
three kinds of fatigue have been named voluntaiv fatigue, attubuted 
to the cential ncivous system tiaiisim^sion iatiguc, localized in the 
nuve muscle junction, and conti ac tile tatiguc a property ot the 
muscle it sc li In some cases even more detailed analysis than this 
has been itteinpted but vve need not examine this work here I he 
three -locus classification is sufficient demonstration of the eftects 
isolatahle on the basis of diminution or cessation of response, and 
which ihcittoic are called fatigue 

(icueral fatigue is the type that is usually assumed to de\elop 
undei the oidmuv cveivdav t< millions ot mild activity, and during 
loss ot sleep ugai (lit ss ot aetiv it v 1 <>i ae tiv ltv made at various 

times or day indicate that activity rate vanes Horn one part of the 
(lav to another It productivity thuetoic is to he taken as the 
evidence \ «i the presence oi absence of latigue it may be said that 
latigtu is not c (jiial tlnoughout the dav and rceovtiy does not await 
sic e p nr ponds (a complete inactivity l nder common views ot 
explaining fatigue and ie stoi atiuii, this tluetuation is not too well 
auounted toi 

1 xplanations \ uy from assuming iccnvtiv eluiing iest penoeh 
such as lunch houi to variations in motivation It is to be gi anted 
that voluntuv ciloit is a factor opposing the slowing down ot 
produetiv it\ hut not mcessanly opposing tatiguc It iatiguc is 
actually a imtihohe atlan motiv ition imolvn v an increase m 
activity can <it best only m isk it It. however it is admitted that 
anything can finish titigue bv inducing the p. oduetiv ltv to remain 
high tlun pic»diicii\uv can no lnngci be taken as an absolute mdi- 
eatoi ol pusenie o* absence ot fatigue Such leasomng liitrodiiees 
giavc difficulties into c \pe i lmcntation on tatiguc 

An answei to the objection legaulmg the role ot motivation has 
nevei been given Ml that has ox e i been done is to attempt to control 
incentives and motivation it Ik mg s opposed ili.it it these art con- 
stant then the development ot fatigue can he charted Ibis is not 
necessarily so. tor the kind ot motivation used has been tound often 
to forestall the* appeataiue ot mam ot the phenomena included in the 
fatigue' picture found outside tlu lahoiatoiv undei similar conditions 
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Inherent in fatigue experiments is assumption five — that if fatigue 
occurs, it can be detected and measured . This is so basic that perhaps 
it should have been mentioned earlier in the list of assumptions. 
More specifically, it might he stated that if fatigue occurs it can 
be detected and measured by the procedures conventionally in use. 
It would seem to be nothing less than a general axiom to assume 
that what one deals with is detectable if not measurable Otherwise 
the matter belongs outside of science. 

Some years ago, Johnson (1929) was interested in measuring 
the impairment (fatigue) which develops in the course of a day's 
ordinary activities. To do so, he chose a specific task, accomplish- 
ment of which could be measured. Performance in this task was 
intended to indicate the general fatigue which was supposed to 
develop during the day Poor performance in the task would indicate 
fatigue. Good performance would indicate little or no fatigue The 
task was a simple intellectual affair such as number substitution. 
It was given to a number of college men one-half hour before retiring 
at night, and also one-half hour after arising in the morning. It 
was assumed that after arising in the morning the individuals would 
be the least impaired, hence performance then would he the best 
reference by which to judge performance at night, after the day’s 
fatiguing effect. The test was continued for some weeks The out- 
come, however, was unexpected. Most, if not all, of the subjects 
did better in the tests at night than in the morning. This was in 
spite of the rest and recuperation they were supposed to have ob- 
tained during their night’s sleep 

Johnson’s study is far from being alone m showing just this 
sort of result It is clear that Johnson assumed that at least sonic 
fatigue develop* during each day. He assumed that it would be 
manifested in the difference between morning and evening perfor- 
mance. The latter performance was expected to he poorer than the 
former by some appreciable amount. He certainly did not expect 
evening performance to be better than morning performance. If 
this were to eventuate, he would have to interpret it as ai indication 
that fatigue improves jxrrfnrinancc. That fatigue improves per- 
formance is a conclusion that fe w investigators would be willing to 
entertain. It must be accepted, nevertheless, if the premises lust 
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mentioned are held. That is, it must he accepted if one maintains 
that fatigue occurred and ran he measured, and that the tests used 
measure it. It ought to he obvious, however, that neither Johnson 
nor anyone else must restrict himself to these assumptions. 

Johnson (1939) has been foremost among those who find fault 
with common ways of detecting fatigue and measuring it. In so 
doing, he points out what should be, hut is not, somehow verj 
obvious. lie reminds us that the organism is very flexible in the 
way that it does things. It functions to accomplish ends. As it 
proceeds, an end may be accomplished at one moment by one means 
and later on b\ a different means. This, Johnson calls compensation . 

What is conventionally done in “measuring*' performance in 
order to detect and quantify fatigue is simph to observe one of 
the means to an end. Arbitrarily, the one means iv taken as the only 
performance to he observed. Since few tasks are so arranged that 
an objective is precluded in performing them, the individual i< 
generally involved in reaching a goal As activity progresses, he 
becomes unable to continue acting exact!) as he did when he started 
out. So, in order to continue at all, he modifier his behavior In 
this cave, either the original goal, which was reachable In more 
than one route, or the goal of merely keeping on with some kind 
of activity iv still motivating the subject So he continues on although 
his specific performance changes If the experiment has been so 
rigidly set up that the new behavior, in being different from that 
required, lies outside the method of measurement in the experiment, 
it is as if the subject had become “exhausted.'* The record shows 
he has come to the end of the kind of performance required If, on 
the other hand, flexibility of performance is allowed by the precisions 
of the exjHTiinent, the shifts in the mode of performance are missed 
entirely as thc\ «»ocur and therefore are not taken as e\idence of 
fatigue or impairment. In either case, compensation is not presumed 
as a possibility, detected when it occurs or used as evidence of the 
subject’s condition, even if noticed. 

As Johnson points out, and as hould be obvious, impairment 
(fatigue) is evidenced in the fact that the organism cannot continue 
to perform in the otiginal manner. Changes in mode of performance 
should be observed and something useful should he done with such 
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i!nt a. Without observation of the changes in mode of the subject’s 
performance, the usual technique gives no forewarning of an eventual 
breakdown so long as accomplishment is up to par. There is no 
assessment of the cost to the individual, hence no anticipation of 
what later appears to be a sudden exhaustion. Since no provision 
is made in the typical experiments on fatigue for recognizing com- 
pensation, it may be said that umcittingly it is (laterally assumed that 
compensation does not occur in human task performance. This can 
be called the sixth assumption. 

An outgrowth, if not a corollary to the assumption that fatigue 
may be a general state and thus affect all performance. i« the seventh 
assumption that fatigue induced by one kind of activity may be 
measured by examining performances in an entirely different task 
1 his assumption has been used main times. The following investiga- 
tion is a typical and large-scale example. 

In 10.14, a study of fatigue in truck drivers was reported In 
the U. S. Public Health Department A number of scientists were 
consulted in its planning, for it was to be an important undertaking 
The specific aim of the study was to determine the relation between 
the hours of driving, i c., since the drivers had a “major sleep.” and 
deterioration in a battery of laboratory tests This procedure was 
chosen in preference to what would seem to he a more direct attack 
on the problem of fatigue. 

A total of 88P drivers were tested. They were classified into 
four groups, in accordance with number of hours worked per week, 
and into three categories, depending upon the number of hours 
driven since a major sleep period. The men were also classified 
into age groups. 

The tests included simple reaction time, flicker response, body 
sway, manual steadiness, vigilance (steering efficiency combined with 
brake reaction timet, diastolic blood pressure, tapping, and strength 
of grip. The term fatigue in this study was taken to mean a “psycho- 
physiological” state mferred from deterioration on a Majority of 
the tests taken. No single test could alone be the sign t»f fatigue. 
Deterioration in several tests had to be evidenced. 

The results showed that the greatest correlation between test 
performance and hours of driving since major sleep was manifested 
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in the older men. Except for tapping speed, the most marked differ- 
ences in performance were found among t lie older men before and 
after long hours of driving. This was spoken of as an age trend. 
Some tests, however, were performed e\en better after a number 
of hours driving than before. 

If we are to assume that what the L\ S. Public Health Service 
was really interested in in the first place was the question of the 
relation between long hours of driving and accidents, it was curious 
that a more direct study of this relation was not undertaken. In 
connection with number of hours work since “major sleep,” reports 
on the feeling of tiredness and other forms of discomfort might 
have Hen obtained. These two factors could have been related to 
the number of accidents while driving. Although in this procedure, 
as in tlu ptoccdure actually used, the existence and nature of fatigue 
would lu\e been left undecided, a set of results more pertinent to 
the original questions might have been found 

As u im ik (1 out. the general conditions (long hours of work) 
under whuli tlu subjects showed deterioi at ion m performance in 
some UM" wu< those in which they showed improvement in others 
\\ ere tlu e\} eiinu nters to have faced this result squarely, they would 
have had to conclude that the experiment had been simply a screening 
process to ditirmim which teMs were positively correlated with 
hours ot woik and which ones were not 

Kcgardlesw <>i what we may sax about the jro^cdures and the 
lelevaucy of the .nuwco obtained to problems of latigue. the investi- 
gation is a \<t\ good example of the employment of the last 
assumption muniuiud It is the assumption that fatigue is a 
general condition whuh can he detected in performances other than 
those inducing it 

Our duel mmiii m this example is not the mam details of 
outcome It h rathei with the logic that underlay the whole experi- 
ment involving many subjects, considerable tune, and much money. 
The outcome did. without doubt, throw into discard the idea that 
the result of prolonged activity on om task alters subsequent activity 
on every othci task, toi the worse. If we assume that the results 
of prolonged activity in this case include general fatigue, then 
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general fatigue does not impoverish performance in all other specific 
tasks. It must be said to improve some of them. 

Whether any given individual will accept this conclusion at face 
value depends upon what kinds of assumptions he is willing to make. 

In line with the assumption that fatigue is an encrgistic phe- 
nomenon, the slowing down of processes is taken to he an essential 
manifestation of the existence and development of fatigue . That the 
diminution of process is the essential fatigue indicator may be con- 
sidered the eighth assumption underlying conventional views on the 
subject. Diminution of performance (“work decrement”) has taken 
such a dominant place in the thinking upon the subject that it is 
often a sine qua non for the presumed existence of fatigue. Even 
when other kinds of performance-changes are used as indicators, 
such indicators are taken to be the over-all manifestations of com- 
plex mechanisms within which some one or more elemental processes 
are slowed down or terminated • This assumption possibly stems 
from work on isolated mechanisms Isolated nerve tissue from both 
warm and cold-blooded animals can be studied for prolonged periods 
outside the body. Diminution of response may occur under the appli- 
cation of drugs or various salt solutions. Much of this, at least for 
a time, is quite reversible, and the idea of fatigue is seldom applied 
to it Tissue also becomes refractory for short periods of time as 
a natural part of the activity-rest cycle. But, if change of response 
occurs, under repeated or prolonged “stimulation,” the change is 
generally labeled fatigue. The most characteristic change under 
prolonged or repeated stimulation is diminution Apparently this is 
taken as the prototype for fatigue in prolonged activity of the intact 
organism. 

Accordingly, the aspect of any performance in the human sub- 
ject wdiich is singled out for study in a fatigue experiment is one 
whose diminution in rate, size, or amount, etc., can he measured. 
For example, in ergographic experiments in which the flexion of a 
finger lifts a weight, fatigue is measured either by tl^e reduced 
amplitude of the flexions or the reduced rate at which tl|e flexions 
occur. The amount of discomfort or anything else that develops 
during the course of the series of flexions is not taken in|o account 
in the measurements 
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Man’s interest in studying work 4 has centered mainly on the 
conditions under which w'ork slows down or becomes impossible. A 
great many studies have been made on this problem. The study 
of work decrement usually carries with it assertions or implications 
regarding fatigue. Sooner or later fatigue is brought in as a prin- 
ciple to explain work decrement, or else work decrement is used 
as a sign of fatigue. In only rare instances has the general use 
of this label been disavowed. Robinson (1934) has suggested the 
avoidance of the term fatigue in certain connections. Watson (1919) 
and Mu^cio (1921) were others who held to the inadvisability of 
using the term Of the many studies of fatigue \ia work and w r ork 
decrement, the following are examples 

hirst, there have been many ergographic Judies. These are 
studies of miiMiilar mm email against resistance Most usually a 
limb or some part of a limb such as a finger is used Finger flexion, 
for cXampk. is mack against spring ten>ion, or to lift a weight. 
Successne lk\ions are lecorded graphically l>v this means the 
diminution of amplitude of flexion is thus made measurable. Ampli- 
tude iIuu.h^ from flexion to flexion 'I he experiment* often Con- 
tinue until the fingers can no longer conti act It has been found that 
the arri\al at /cio amplitude does not represent exhaustion, for the 
immediate substitution of a lesser resistance or weight allows re- 
newed contraction although at not so great an amplitude 

Frgograms pusuit considerable \ariety of form Some of them 
show stead) pn.giixxive decrement in flexion tro.v near the start 
Others show lank well maintained amplitude until at last a sudden 
rapid decrement to /< k. sets m. Still others are irregular Robinson, 
for example, pointed out that the form of the ergogram is significant 
in that its \aiiatimis indicate that chemical factors such as the 
development of tatigue products ate not to be considered the sole 
basis for work du n mint Re it known, nevertheless, that he and 

4 Work and admt\ *n gtnrial. in psychological htcialuio. seem to be almost 
synonymous terms N< set tin It ^ some wuteis recognize that work, strictly speak- 
ing, is a physual turn smmtunc transfoim ♦ion nf energy. Wo. k is the action 
of physical force on .ur.nn^t resistance This use of the term, work, in both 

its physical sense ami its l»«..*tr sense in a put portedly scientific discipline such as 
psychology is unjustified It is only one ot many examples of the prevalent loose- 
ness with which technical terms aic used 
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most others would seek explanations in body chemistry before re- 
sorting to a search for other origins. The persistent character of the 
differences displayed by different individuals from day to day indicate 
not only that fatigue products are not the sole basis for work 
decrement, but that the other factors, whatever they are, remain 
quite constant in the individuals. Numerous investigators have 
had to admit what they call psychological factors and that these 
have prevented them from coming out with simple conclusions re- 
garding even such restricted performances as ergographic weight 
lifting under laboratory conditions. In ergographic performance, 
with sufficiently light loads, activity may reach an equilibrium which 
can he maintained indefinitely. In such cases, this equilibrium is a 
product of load times rate of tlexion. 

A second type of study of fatigue as evidenced in work decrement 
involves the contraction of muscle without an experimental resistance 
such as weight. In ergographic performance, decrement usually sets 
in early, hut in contraction without load complete decrement seldom 
occurs. 

A third set of studies pertains to the over all muscular pertmm- 
ancc of the individual either in treadmills, etc., or in natural activities 
such as running, swimming, rowing, climbing. 

A fourth group of studies has had to do with periodically elicited 
reflexes. 

Whereas the studies of muscular activity just mentioned are 
more or less rhythmic performances in which repeated contractions 
at a maintained amplitude are demanded, a fifth kind of study has 
had to do with performance in which organization of movement was 
the aspect singled out. Hveti here the concept of decrement was still 
employed. One of the u-n lx-M: studies of this kind was Hodge's 
(l l >17) investigation of eve movements The eves were made to 
move horizontally through a 60 degree arc. Two upright rods each 
30 degrees from tin central line of regard were successively fixated. 
According to instruction, the movements were to occur is rapidly 
as possible in keeping with the subject's ability to make Successive 
fixations of the two rods. Some of the typical phenomena {appearing 
in this performance were*: (1) reduction in speed of n|ovemcnt; 
(2) reduction in accuracy of fixations: (3) irregularity hi the line 
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of horizontal movement. These phenomena, especially the latter 
two, indicated to Dodge something moic than a mere likeness to 
the usual ergographic experiments Ills work was unusual in that 
his findings were interpreted as a disonjanization of reciprocal in- 
nervation Thus disoigam/ation rathtr than mere decrement was 
taken to he the basis of the changed pcifonname 

A kind of protiacted response indicating either disorganization 
ot pel iodic decrement to zero depending upon tlu interpreter's view- 
point is that which is lepresented in blocking Bills (1931) pre- 
sented visual items one at a time at a constant rate The subject 
was to icspond by naming them Actual eriors were few, but 
hesitations and laihires to respond within the time allotted were 
mail) 'I he sc weic called block* Blocking oicuired not only in 
lettci- and coloi -naming, but also in other tasks such as voluntary 
reversals of pet spec me, substitution, giving opposites, and m con- 
tinuous audition or snbti action 'l In blocks tended to bunch together 
A wavc-like alternation between many and lew blocks was typical 
Errors occuried consistently in proximity to the blocks suggesting 
a common basis tor the two 

According to Bills theie vvete two contrasting effects m connec- 
tion with blocking Practice reduced the lrcquencv ot blocking and 
iatigue me leased it Blocks were considered expressions of tatigue 
and the phenomena gave use to the idea that a refractoriness was 
ie sponsible for the blocks 

Bills also attributes to blocking the lunetion ot protection against 
more serious documents m peifounancc fins is a concrete example 
of a conventional attitude tow at el tatigue As sach it may Ik stated 
as the ninth quite genual assumption in ngaul to fatigue That is, 
fatigue is assumed to bt natith's 7 * ay of ptotectuuf tin onfatnsm 
against damage llus is a gtatuitous assumption, since it seems to 
hold no mtegiant place m any systematic formulation of human 
behavior Nevertheless, it is a rubric that is often announced with 
regai d to fatigue. 

Our next problem concerns vvh.u has been comm* nly assumed 
as the basis for work decrement It was stated in the second assump- 
tion listed above that tatigue is generally looked upon as a matter of 
body chemistry. 
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As early as 1865, Ranke proposed that fatigue substances develop 
during the course of muscular activity and that these operate to 
bring about work decrement. lie proposed these substances because 
he could not conclude from his experimental results that activity 
used up the energistic resources of the active tissue. Since Ranke’s 
day many ha\e applied themselves assiduously to the isolation and 
identification of these hypothetical substances. 

A summar\ that appeared about thirty years ago (Scott, 1918) 
held that the hydrogen ions of certain substances such as lactic acid 
underlie fatigue. It stated also that other positive and negative ions 
were responsible. Along with these, certain products of protein dis- 
integration and substances such as purine bases, uric acid, etc., w r ere 
included. This summary denied, however, the existence of specific 
fatigue substances such as had been postulated previously. Although 
it could be supposed that decrement-producing substances, if the} 
exist, could act on tissues in one or more ways, their existence has 
not \et been assured! Such substances might have direct depressive 
effects on muscle tissue; they might affect sense organs giving iise 
to discomfort, or they might induce what we now label “ feelings 
of fatigue” by bringing about rglaxational innervation and limpness. 

It is to be noted also that the psychological literature contains 
attempts to express lazes regarding work decrement which are quite 
similar to those pertaining to learning and recall. l r or instance. 
Robinson (1934) stated the following a few vears ago. 

1. “Work decrement of an S-R (stimulus-response) connection 
is relative to the recency of the previous functioning of that connec- 
tion.” This is called also the law of refractory phase. In <o far 
as the law implies that an early repetition of a present performance 
is less likely than a later one. as far as the organism tendencies are 
concerned, it is on solid ground. Undoubtedly the idea of refrac- 
toriness may be wed here as a generic term, but since the attempt 
is to connect it with nerve function, it is misapplied. Refractoriness 
in nerve pertains solely to the short period after the Cessation of 
the axon spike potential. We have already cited the (experiments 
of Thorndike on the varied response to spoken words. jThe experi- 
ment included not only presentations every 2.5 second?!, but also a 
series in which the rate of presentation was every 5.0 Seconds, It 
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was found that the tendency toward repetition was less with the 
shorter intervals than with the longer. This illustrates the tendency 
to avoid repetition, but although taken to he a case of refractoriness 
it hardly answers the nerve physiologist's requirements of that 
concept. 

2. The second law that Robinson stated was that “The work 
decrement of a given S-R connection is relative to the frequency 
of the previous functioning of that connection.” That is to say, 
decrement occurs as a consequence of continued or repeated action. 
This is another way of stating the \ cry first assumption given in 
the present chapter. 

3. “The work decrement of a given S-R connection is relative 
to the connection existing between that S and other R’s.” This 
principle was evolved to express the principle ot competition and is 
illustrated by a case in which S has come to be able to elicit R and Ri. 
If the n connection is slightly stronger, it will be elicited in preference 
to R t . Rut if repeated presentation^ of S occur, the connection with 
R weakens and finally R, is elicited instead It i> caw to see the 
two sides of the situation- -not onh the decrement aspect but the 
other which is the learning aspect. It mat just as well he said that 
the organism has. in this case, learned to respond to R, Thus, this 
is a law r of learning as well as of fatigue 

4. “The work decrement of a given S-R connection is relative 
to the strength of the specific connection.” This principle indicates 
that if the connection is weak to start with, little competition is needed 
to weaken it to the point at which other responses will supplant it. 

5. “The work decrement of a given S-R connection is relative 
to the qualitative integrity of the S throughout the work period 
during which the deeiement develops.” This principle takes cog- 
nizance of the possibility that a given S may or may not be the 
same throughout a prolonged work period. The influence of the 
changed conditions is often in the direction of increasing decrement 
The new S condition may represent the addition of competition 
in response and the elimination of others, or a change iv the strength 
of connection between S and the desired R. 

6. “The work decrement of a given S-R connection is relative 
to the quantitative constancy of S throughout the work period dur- 
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ing which the decrement develops.” The continued operation of 
an S-R connection may result in a decrement so long as S remains 
at a certain intensity, but the decrement may be increased or lessened 
when a change in the intensity of S occurs. 

7. “The work decrement of a given S-R connection is relative 
to the decrements that have developed in other S-R connections.” 
This is a recognition of the possibility of a transfer of decrement 
from one connection to another. 

It is to be noted that these so-called laws do not take directly 
into account organization on a level which would include direction- 
ality, alignment, and continuity aspects of behavior; therefore the) 
would seem to be inadequate to account for human behavior as we 
know it The assumption tacit in all studies which espouse the S-R 
laws is that there is a set of principles which are separate and distinct 
from those that have to do with the origin and expression of specific 
alignments in the organism called purpose, motivation, etc T his is 
true of virtually, if not all, conventional fatigue studies as well 'This 
assumption implies that the one set of principles pertain to activity 
of tissue and that the other set, if admissible at all, pertains to the 
alignment functions just suggested. It is the aim of such theorists 
to determine how the one set of principles operates before attempting 
to superimpose the second set. This is a denial ot organismie unit). 
Attempts to develop a concept of functional unity within the organ- 
ism repeatedly crop tip. hut without an) effort to cast off the dualism 
just alluded to. 

A tenth and final assumption which should he called to attention 
is the conventional adoption pertaining to kinds of fatigue. Accord- 
ing to this view, there arc three kinds of fatigue -each so different 
from the other that the three must be handled quite separately (Rills. 
1943 )/’ 

The first of the three kinds of fatigue that is generally mentioned 
is called objective fatigue and is simply that which duuses work 
decrement. Work lecrement is presumed to be the mefasure of it. 

5 In addition to these, new “kinds” of fatigue appear from tifric to time in 
the literature. They have been more common duiing the past dccjdc than pic\- 
iously. They seem to occur without any broad theoretical foundati«ins to serve as 
a justification. There are. for example, "combat fatigue,” and "cd&ivny fatigue." 
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In this sense it has the appearance of objectivity, but the matter 
does not rest time Since not all work decrement is due to fatigue, 
fatigue is lett for those forms of decrement which have not already 
been given oilier names Hits matter was looked into by I<orbes 
(1941) and his colleagues in their studies ot peripheral nerve activ- 
it) Thev concluded that all ot the \ n ious slow-down’ manifesta- 
tions were forms of fatigue, some ol them \crv primitive 

Hirthermore those who have used woik decrement as an mdi- 
catoi of fatigue have sometimes not stopped at this point but have 
made the decrement and fatigue sv nun vinous In doing this the 
performer has been excluded as an object ot scientific consideration 
lo stiulv fatigue, work pioducts are tile eenter ot attention hatigue 
is merel) tlu amount b\ which pioduetivitv diops m unit time 
1 his pioeeduie usts on an industrial or practical dehmtion ot 
fatigue which is not i biological definition of tatigue at all It 
imoivvs u tl mg that is either psvehole gie il oi phv siologieal or 
nothing that is personal ” 

1 he second kind ot titigiu h is beui called ph\ swloquol tvtigue 
I Ins iati^uc his been defined as i change in the behivior ol some 
phv sudoku til mechanism Mthough this elnnge i" veiv oiten a 
diminution ot luiution tlu elnnge m iv he m untested in m>iuc othei 
wav I oi example tliL si/e ot the pupil ot the c\c is supposed to 
increase as the woik week progresses I he numhei oi eve-blinks 
per unit tune has been taken ,is an mdieatoi ci tatigue in reaeling 
While tile use ot eve blinks as a tatigue indie t >r has been dis- 
avowed b\ some investigate)! s it is a common exunplc ot the' use 
ot a pin siologieal mechanism tor the stud> ot ♦ltigue II is aUo an 
example ot the taet that the valuhtv of die mdieatoi is as much m 
doubt as is the natuic ot the tatigue that is being indie ileal 

1 he tlmel kind ol 1 Uigtie n called \ub]tCtizc tatigue Ibis 
mcrelv tlu feeling of tiiedncss \s an expetience tins kind ot tatigue 
is never in eloubt Mthough it could be tned as a moie certain 
starting point than am othei, it has been studied vet} little When 
no simple relationships between te clings ot tatigue am* rate ot per- 
forming tasks aic found, the mvcstigutoi s have tendeel to give up 
thinking that the > hul inllnwed the wrong hunch e^i at least a verv 
unfruitful e>ne One ot tlu better known instances o\ attempting to 
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correlate feeling with performance was the study by Poffenbcrger 
(1928). He found no consistent relation between the degree of 
tiredness reported and the time of quitting the task. I his might have 
been expected, for the factors under!) ing the subjects activity in- 
clude more than their feelings of tiredness burther progress might 
have been made had certain other major factors been included in 
the study. Were it to be found that there were too main to handle, 
the experimenter still would not be compelled to regaid the feelings 
of tiredness as a fickle and irrelevant matter l he problem would 
remain just as legitimate as if a .simple* fixed relation between feel- 
ing tone and point of stopping work had been found. 

All investigations aimed at interrelating the phenomena in the 
three categories have met with failure. Xo consistent relations have 
been established. Xo strict predictions from one m! to the other 
have been achieved. It is now seen that to treat fatigue in one wav 
may he to ignore the others Chi this account one could just a< 
well utilize three separate labels in referring to these phenomena. A> 
was previously pointed out, dropping fatigue as a common nanx 
for these phenomena has already been proposed 

There seems to he, however, a willingness to leave matters as 
they are. In this state of affairs, some individuals treat fatit»iu 

* n 

either as axiomatic and not in need of being defined, while others 
take it as a narrow phenomenon to he defined "operationally" in 
terms of the restricted conditions used m a particular experiment. 
In this way Elmer Brown's fatigue is bound to he somewhat dif- 
ferent from the fatigue in Oscar Jones’ investigation. They say, 
"Why not, aren’t all concepts to be defined operationally?’’ 

No one examining the assumptions vve have listed regarding 
fatigue could fail to see that many of them are untenable in light of 
the experimental outcomes in the studies which have utilized them 
There is nothing in them that tells us what fatigue is when we are 
measuring it, unless it be the much used idea that work, decrement 
is fatigue’s infallible indicator. Even so, those who use viork decre- 
ment in this way do not go any further than to measure vfork decre- 
ment under some specific set of conditions. They generally stop at 
this point without making the organism the object of analysis. Fa- 
tigue tests based on the assumptions as listed have not elicited wide- 
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spread conviction. There is always obviously something wrong 
with them. If such tests have had some use, it is largely because 
there has been nothing better offered. At other times experimental 
attention to them has been mainly for the purpose of improvement. 

For those who are not content with the fatigue picture as it is 
found here there is opportunity for reconstructing it. An entirely 
different one may be developed. A scheme may be set up which 
is worth testing (Bartley & Chute, 1947). This scheme ought to 
be an incentive for investigations not found up to now. Before 
beginning on a theoretical structure, let us stop making fatigue 
and work decrement synonymous. A second step might be the 
return to the mau-on-the-strect’s outlook to gain fresh bearings. 
The layman knows the existence of fatigue by bis own feelings. 
Actually when men first began to study fatigue they were attempt- 
ing, for a little while, to answer questions regarding what made 
people ieet tired The original problem surely centered around the 
conditions for the development of fatigue as a personal state. Call 
this state psychological, if you will. This will not matter just so 
long as one adheres to the original problem, that fatigue is a state 
of the individual in which he has an axersinn from activity of some 
sort, and feels uncomfortable and inadequate in a unique way 
which he can always identify Scientific investigators did not ap- 
proach the problem with this in mind, but quick lx seized upon the 
hunch that an individual became tired because he lacked energy, 
and experiential matters were irrelevant. In accoto xvith this they 
sought ways of studying him as a depersonalized energy system — 
a machine without a history, and xvithout impelling direction 

If we even sketchily examine the experience of fatigue xvc shall 
find certain items from xvhich useful deductions can be made. Some 
of these may seem to border upon t lie commonplace xvliile others 
seem unusual enough not to have been utilized as guides to experi- 
mental planning. 

Analysis shows that when xvc are tired we are tired of some- 
thing, Some persons arc “tired of everything." but to be tired at all. 
one must be tired of something. This is more than a mere dictum of 
logic; it can be verified. Fatigue, therefore, has a reference. The 
reference is not the energy consumed in activity hut a "task.” xvhich 
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to the performer beginning a task has qualitative attributes. He 
feels some way about the task, and this attitude should be a major 
consideration of the experimenter. Since the immediate conditions 
of the fatigue lie in the j)erformcr’< attitude toward the task, it is 
only indirectly that the task as a piece ot mechanical activity is to 
be brought in. Although this attitude may arise partly from purely 
physical conditions imposed upon him, these conditions do not 
function in the fatigue picture until they pose a thwart which is 
recognized in terms of discomfort, or the inability to perform as 
wished. The individual takes such matters as factors unfitting him 
for continuing- activity. The situation builds up through the condi- 
tions of the moment paving the way for more effective thwarting 
conditions in the next. The individual attempting to continue in the 
face of discomfort and other forms of unfitness is considerably 
frustrated. It is this frustration that gives rise to the bulk of the 
over-all unpleasant features of the situation we label fatigue. Thus 
fatigue is a form of frustration behavior 

If we are willing to accept this description as a set of premises, 
an alternative scheme may be set up as follows • 

The first assumption in this scheme is that t?co different kinds' 
(or laris) of amts may occur : vithin the organism One kind of 
event is intracellular change The second kind is a change in inter- 
cellular relationships. The former wc shall call impairment The 
latter will be called disorganization. Among instances of the former 
are changes that happen in the cell when deprived of its fuel or 
nutritive materials obtained from the blood stream Experimentally 
this kind of change can be brought about very definitely and under 
control. Anoxia is one form of impairment and is brought about 
simply by oxygen deprivation. Disorganization of the individual 
can be brought about in many ways 

The question which might arise in the minds of some thinkers 
on the subject would be whether disorganization ever occurs with- 
out impairment as its basis. It would seem that the neuromuscular 
system of man is S ' versatile in its moment-to-moment ^itercellular 
relations as to give rise to any one of a variety of experiences includ- 
ing fatigue, when no detectable cellular functions lie Outside the 
limits of normalcy. If it were someday to he shown that intraccllu- 
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lar changes do take place in certain eases of intercellular disorganiza- 
tion, it might be equivalent to saying that we had gone within the 
cell for our basic unit of organization. We could still maintain the 
distinction between effects that arise from intra-unit difficulties and 
those which arise as special inter-unit relationships which we ordi- 
narily call disorganization. 

A number of phenomena are known for their over-all manifesta- 
tion. Among them are, for example, anxiety and fatigue. These can 
be thought of as forms of disorganization. Just as psychologists do 
not immediately look within tissue units (cells) for the explanation 
of the syndrome of anxiety, we need not look there for the immedi- 
ate explanation of fatigue. The view that we are developing puts 
fatigue in the same broad category as many of t'i< clinical pictures 
with which psychologists are willing to deal on an organizational 
basis. 

The second assumption is that fatigue, one of the se 7 'eral possible 
forms of disorganization (an intercellular erent) way ociur zvithout 
impairment (an intracellular ezent). and that impairment may dc- 
rtlop in some forms and without the development o] fatigue. 

The following empirical examples are evidence of the existence 
of each of these possibilities As has al reach been mentioned, anoxia 
is a frank form of impairment. In anoxia a number of overt be- 
havioral changes ensue, although at no time during the course of 
progressive anoxia need the subject feel tired In s ;• h cases impair- 
ment occurs without consequent fatigue. McFarland (1°38) found 
four different behavior outcomes in one of his oxygen deprivation 
experiments: (a) excessive amusement and hursts of laughter: (b) 
extreme irritation and roughness toward the apparatus used in the 
experiment; (c) perse\eratiou and little awareness or care for poor 
task performance; and 'or (d) quite early abandonment of the task 
in the experiment. 

tender some conditions fatigue does develop with anoxia, but 
only under slow onset and when specific conditions present thwarts 
to the individual which he in turn recognizes. This is the case in 
mountain climbing when anoxia is slow in developing and where 
motivation is high and exertion is extreme. The impairment in 
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such situations ft ust rates the individual, whereas in a laboratory 
situation the motivation is less and the anoxia much more rapid in 
its onset. 

In contrast to the anoxia example, the individual may become 
fatigued very quickly without any impairment as a basis. For ex- 
ample, he may be feeling quite well and “rested” until confronted 
with a very odious task or a futile situation, then he very quickly 
develops an intense feeling of fatigue. Fatigue may disappear 
rapidly when the appropriate social situation develops. These sud- 
den changes are not accounted for by any intracellular changes about 
which we know. Despite the quick come and go of the fatigue and 
its apparent lack of connection with energy expenditure, we have 
situations here which satisfy the necessary criteria for fatigue The 
fatigue is perfectly real under these circumstances 

The third assumption is that the peculiar form of petsonal dis- 
organization called fatigue arises in a situation in which activity is 
occurring against odds recoguiccd by the performer himself. The 
odds are thwarts and when they operate the individual is said to be 
frustrated. The initial odds are those of beginning discomfort, self- 
observed slowing down, self-recognition of mistakes, or other evi- 
dence of poor performance. The feeling of aversion develops and a 
sense of inadequate and, futility eventuates. One condition leads to 
another until the attitude becomes accentuated. Then there is no 
doubt in calling it fatigue. 

The fourth assumption is that the performer alone is the judge 
of his fatigue. Observers may note inadequacies in performance of 
which the performer himself maj be unaware, or the performer 
may find himself becoming uncomfortable when no sign of it has 
yet appeared in the manner of performance. When observers note 
slow-downs, mistakes, and qualitative changes in the manner of 
performance, these are to be treated like any other overt; manifesta- 
tions, but should not be labeled fatigue. They can be taken as evi- 
dences of change in functional organization for which further means 
of analysis may need to be devised. It is not until the Performer's 
own recognition of his state logins to make him uncomfortable and 
inadequate in his own eyes that fatigue can be said to arifce. 
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The fifth assumption is that when odds are perceived as danger- 
ous, anxiety develops, and when they are seen as uncomfortable or 
as thwarts to activity , fatigue develops 

A sixth assumption is that the individual is not able to detect 
impairment in himself by the way he feels o) sees himself perform 
Impairment is a cellulai affair and may Ik detected only by certain 
physiological methods appropriated) dexistd toi tins purpose Not 
all physiological tests detect impaiiment Some of them deal only 
with disorganization of nitei cellulai (oigan 01 oxer-all) function 
The sexerit) of the malaise is no sun indicator that impairment 
exists The degree of discomfort at one instant is no indicator of 
what the feelings will he latu, whetha minute ^ 01 houts Hence 
ail) degree of malaise is no indicator of how soon or suddenly one 
max feel bettu latigued no longci llus is in contrast to what 
might be expected wete impairment at the basis oi one’s feelings 
Disorganization of function (intercellular conditions) may gixe 
rise to all of the very distressing exponential sjmptoms to which 
man is lu u t onsujmmlx lit lings ue no mik indicate!-* ot impair- 
ment Noi aic philological tests always adequate to make sure of 
iheixistenee nt ullulai maleonditions 

1 here aie still othei assumptions which constitute a part of the 
present theui) ot tatigm Some max be considered primary and 
some seeondai), or as comllarics '1 hex will be listed xxithout dis- 
tinction in this legal d 

Fatigue is not an eneignstu affair 

Fatigue n not a localized phenomenon It is an cs-wntiallx gen- 
eral state most aptly dcsciibcd .is pcisonal "Personal’ here means 
that which applies to or describes the ptison When this label is 
Used one is not called upon to distinguish, m tiadilional fashion, 
whether fatigue is physiological oi psychological, noi exen to posit 
how interaction between the* two max ociui, for no analysis into 
these components is used as a starting pi mt Localized discomfort 
is simply discomfort When it occurs the mdmdiial max or may 
not be tired Such discomfort may .* t as a thwait. but it itself is 
not fatigue It* hoxxevei, may be one e>t tlu cau^atixe tac'tors of 
fatigue. 
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Fatigue developed in one situation cannot be measured under 
some other set of conditions by later employing these as a “test.” 
There is no necessary connection between the two. If in some cases 
there happens to be a connection, it lies in the subject’s common 
stance toward the two situations. It is only by investigation that this 
stance can be discovered. It cannot be assumed a priori. 

Fatigue that develops on any occasion is not fully to be accounted 
for by the overt experimental conditions existing at the time. Fa- 
tigue is an affair of the organism and so must arise out of a temporal 
continuity. The direction of the organism in question must be 
taken into account. Just as these factors are used in dealing with 
other forms of behavior, they are to Ik taken into account here. 

Since fatigue does not arise directly out of the expenditure of 
energy, situations expected to be fatiguing must actually frustrate 
the individual. Laboratory situations in which motivation is main- 
tained at a high level by monetary and other incentives cannot be 
expected to be proper conditions for the study of fatigue. Such 
experiments are merely arrangements for seeing what comes of 
bodily motion or the exercise of other functions, quite apart from 
the real conditions which make for fatigue. 


Efficiency 

Under present circumstance^ there is not ncarh so much to be 
said about efficiency as about fatigue. Outside of the purely meta- 
bolic studies a great deal of the work done on efficiency has been 
from the practical rather than the scientific standpoint Our dis- 
cussion of efficiency has been postponed until now so that the con- 
trast between the two viewpoints already developed for fatigue might 
be utilized with maximum accentuation. 

In general the efficiency of a system is the ratio of output to 
input. When the concept of efficiency is applied to the physiology 
of the organism, energy and the physicist’s definition <>f the term 
work immediately ome into use. Muscular efficiency [is the type 
that becomes dominant. The input of the organism is pleasured in 
terms of the fuel (food) it consumes. Food has caloric ^ralue. And 
the relation of caloric energy to mechanical expression! of energy 
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can be understood in terms of a coefficient long familiar m 
thermodjnarmes 6 

1 he total useful output in a task may be divided by the total 
energy spent in the task to hnd percentage. efficiency Muscular 
efficiency is the relation between the total energy liberated in the 
body and the work output of the muscles 

Since the input is in terms ot ealories and the output is in terms 
of mechameal work, the output has to lie divided by the thermal 
equivalent ol the meehamcal work When this is done the gioss 
efficiency of the performance is given 1 he net efficiency is the \alue 
obtaintd when the heat equivalent oi woik is divided b\ the increase 
in eneig) spent over that involved at rest 

A notable study ot net muscular efficiency was conducted sev- 
cial years ago by Haggard and Hreenbcrg (1935) m relation to the 
distribution ot the dav s loud intake these investigators were 
interested in the relation ot net muscular effieienev when workers 
ate extra meals ptr day while keeping the total tood intake practi- 
cally constant 'They iound musculai efficiency rose immediately 
tnllowing a met! It icichtd a peak about one hour alter meals 
and then descended to the pic breakup level before the next meal, 
three ot more hours late t It only two or thice meals ptr day were 
eaten the total time dining which effieienev was high was consider 
ably less when the same tood was divided into more meals per dav 
I hey iound that net musculai effieienev and blood-sugar level paial- 
leled each olhci fairly clostlv 1 his being the case in indicator oi 
muscular efficiency is to be had in blood-sugar level 

Ihoni (Jiimby and ( linton ( 1 c > 43 > iound the blood sugar level 
and the metabolic rate in humans vanes in accordance with the 
nutiunt content oi the diet Must factors vaiv as the intake is 
dominant i> piotem earbohvdiate or tat It we* aic to take the find 
mgs at face value, it could h« said that a high protein meal provides 
the highest and steadiest blood-sugar level and ni'tabolic late over 
a Mx-hout penod following a morning meal I he high carbohydrate 
meal eventuates in the gicatest iliutu n4, oiis ot blood-sug level and 

«I n t i lc t systnn 1 c dune - 4 187 junks or in tin toot pound seconds 
(fps) systim I R T l 778 ft lbs Ilu coefficient is therefore 4187 in the 
one system of measurement and 778 in tlu* other 
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metabolic rate. With this kind of a meal, the blood-sugar level shows 
a rise beginning immediately. "This is soon reversed into a fall 
below the fasting level existing when the morning meal was taken. 
The high-fat meal resulted in levels which were most of the time 
between those of the other two types of meal. The criticism with this 
study is that it does not seem to be a fair sampling. Only one subject 
was used. 

The phenomena mentioned in these experiments are either those 
of basic body economy such as metabolism and muscle efficiency, or 
else quite tangibly connected with known features of physiology 
There are other fluctuations which are not nearly >o closely related 
to known body mechanisms. For example, there are fluctuations of 
mood that are not accounted for by closely associated variations in 
known bodily functions. Such variations of mood certainly could 
be classed as having to do with over-all efficiency. Hither the indi- 
vidual in such moods does not do so well as usual, or else in order 
to perform as well must try much harder. lie is working against 
some sort of odds. Rhythms in mood invoking 4 to 6-week periods 
have been reported bv Horsey (1 C U5), which fall into this 
category. 

Efficiency is sometimes measured by the economy of motion in 
performing a mechanical task. The efficient worker is one who per- 
forms a task with the fewest motions and, within limits, the shortest 
ones. In factories task procedures are designed so as to minimize 
motion. This economy represents a kind of efficiency but not effi- 
ciency as we shall define it. It represents only a task modification 
and is not directly related to cost of activity to the individual. It is 
an externally imposed change in conditions and can be considered 
totally apart from what goes on in the individual. 

Ryan (1947) points out that efficiency is very often confused 
with rate of pcrfotmance, This would mean that a rapid worker 
would be considered more efficient than a slower ond This, of 
course, does not tak“ into account the energy used in th4 two cases. 
In all kinds of tasks, some variability in performance occurs. Wein- 
land (1927) studying variability in work curves in frgographic 
experiments concluded that variations represented lack: of control 
rather than exhaustion of muscle tissue. Supporting this conctu- 
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sion was the fact that as work progressed, the subject was less and 
less able to keep pace with a metronome. Such variations are meas- 
ured in terms of output and thus may represent fluctuations in effi- 
ciency, regarded as rate of doing work. As to their being variations 
in energy consumption, the matter is not so clear. If variations 
become very great they may become factors leading to fatigue. 
Whether this happens does not depend strictly upon the energy 
involved, hut upon how the variations affect the individual’s notion 
of success, etc. 

Neither of these ways of considering efficiency nor the muscular 
efficiency which was mentioned first are the kinds of efficiency in 
which we are most interested. 'I here is a far more pertinent matter 
that must he covered by the term. It is the cos* of activity to the 
performing individual. 

For a given individual the output may he little or it may be 
great, hxamination may reveal great economy of motion or none. 
It may be shown that muscular efficiency is high or low, but still the 
matter of cost lias been left untouched The efficiency of workers, 
whether doing mechanical work or intellectual tasks, is to be under- 
stood in terms of what the woik costs them This cost is not directly 
and exchisi\el\ an energetic one. It i> lepresented b\ a variety of 
factors and has to be dealt with by a variety of methods. 

Ryan states that the cost of w«>rk to the individual includes such 
items as fatigue, time, effects upon health, social adjustment, and 
(he ability to enjoy free time In short it may be v t id that the costs 
are all of those effects which militate against the maintenance of 
some standard the worker himself has .set up. or against reaching 
some goal that the worker hinwlf has his eye upon These costs 
have to do with the \\ other's relation to some scale or system of 
values which he has adopted. When factors, such as Ryan lists, 
operate against this system there is some ad\erse effect upon the 
worker which can he called a cost. Since there are no strict coeffi- 
cients of conversion from one category to another, the student of 
the matter is left with some very s -ion* problems to solve. If he 
must immediately deal accurately with concrete processes, then he 
may utilize one or the other of the ideas of efficiency which were 
first mentioned. Hut if he is willing to face the larger, very perti- 
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nent and exceedingly more difficult problem, he may seek some 
scheme with characteristics similar to the fatigue scheme we have 
just described, in order to provide a rationale for procedure. In 
doing this, he will avoid trying to impose some external measuring 
scale upon the performing subject, but will develop wavs by which 
the subject will be the measuring device to express the costs which 
he is paying. 
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CHAPTER 8 


PERCEPTION 

By Harry fliLSON, I'nhrrsity of Texas 

Theoretical problems in the field of perception center around the 
question: How can vve account for the structure of the perceived 
world with all of its symbolic, affective, aesthetic, and demand 
characters? Perception reveals orderly arrangements of objects 
and events in space and time, partly because the external world is 
itself orderly, parth because our own integrity as persons depends 
upon our ability to unify the deliverances of our senses Whether 
order is immediately given, as some claim, or built up by experience, 
as others maintain, is still far from settled Tn either case, it must 
be due to mechanisms operating in the present, although involving 
residuals from past experience, which it is the ultimate aim of sci- 
ence to understand. W hen stated in physiological terms perception 
seems simple enough, chiefly because so much is glossed over when 
we use general concepts to cover up our lack of knowledge of what 
actually goes on Thus it can be said that perceiving involves stimu- 
lation of sense organs, afferent neural conduction, central reception 
and elaboration, with perhaps efferent discharge followed by feed- 
back from receptor^, originally stimulated or secondarily involved, 
and from muscles, viscera, and glands which also take part Since 
perception is part of the business of living it is the whole organism 
which acts and reacts, not just this or that specific afferent sector. 
Stated in psychological terms, perceiving involves the apprehension 
of and reaction to the qualities and properties of objects fand events 
as they interact with the organism. This account, too, ofjperception 
sounds simple but it raises main problems and to some them we 
now turn. I 
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Sensation and Perception 

Since the days of Thomas Reid (1764) it has been customary 
to regard perception as made up of simple sensory and imaginal 
components. In Reid’s terms, perception has an external object and 
involves a belief in its presence and reality. If we divorce the per- 
ception from its object, concentrating, as it were, on the pure mental 
content, we arrive at sensation. This is on a lower level than per- 
ception. On the other hand, we may conceive things not perceived. 
Some conception enters into every perception Perception therefore 
involves fusion of conceptual (imaginal) and sensory processes 
This theory appears in modified form in many different guises. 
Helmholtz accepted such a \iew when lie pointed out that w r e are 
normally directed tow aid the perception of obju**s rather than to 
the sensory qualities revealed by analysis As higher processes to 
explain t/e^^ption he postulated judgments and unconscious infer- 
ences ( 1925). Wundt, recognizing there is “more” in perception 
than the simple deliverances of settle, formulated his principle of 
creative resultants to regularize the miracle of synthesis Thus he 
wrote* “Thib principle attempts to state the fact that in all psychical 
combinations the product is not a mire sum of the separate ele- 
ments that compose such combinations hut represents a new 

creation* 1 { 1°12, l(»3f. ) The appeal to extra-sen<or\ processes to 
explain perceptual phenomena for which there seem to he no stimuli 
dates hack to the philosophical, pre-cxperimcntal ua of psychology 
and continues on into the present. 

Still another formulation of the relations between sensation and 
perception is found in Titchener’s context theory According to 
this theory, perception consists of a c«»re of sensations aroused by 
the stimulus and a context composed of images and or secondary 
sensations contributed by past experience. The core is primary 
because it is in more or less close correspondence with stimulus and 
receptor activities and remains fairly constant fiom individual to 
individual. The context depends upon past history and may there- 
fore vary from individual to individual This theory gained wide 
acceptance because it seemed to offer a genetic account of meaning. 
Meaning in this theory springs from context and, since context de- 
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pends upon individual experience, the variety of meanings which a 
given stimulus can evoke, while arousing the same sensory core, in 
different individuals, seems to receive adequate explanation (Titche- 
ner, 1900, pp. 367ff). 

In reformulating the context theory. Boring refers to the core 
as the basic sensory excitation that identifies the perception while 
the context “consists of all the other sensory data that modify or 
correct the data of the core as it forms the perception" (1°46, p. 
100). The context also includes "knowledge about the perceived 
object as determined by past experience, that is. bv all the brain 
habits which affect perceiving" (p. 100). Tor Boring the core in 
the visual perception of si/e, for example, is the si/e of the retinal 
image of the object , all else pertaining to the distance of the object 
is context The fact that an object at twice unit distance is not 
visually halved in si/e when the retinal image is ( rough I v ) hahed 
is due to the presence of distance dues which the brain integrates 
with the smaller retinal image “to make the perception . look as 
large as the perception from the larger retinal image" (p 100) 
Hence context “increases the correspondence of the perception to 
the real object" { p 101). But in Titchcncr’s formulation, context 
accounted for individual difference* in perception and the core ac- 
counted for what was common since it was closer to “-eality" than 
context. Now with emphasis on object-properties, the concept of 
reality seems to have changed from one-to-one cot respondence with 
stimulus to over-all correspondence with objects 

There are difficulties which must he faced in both Titchener's 
and Boring’s core-context theories h irst, wc need to know how inte- 
gration unifies core and context to produce the effects usually attrib- 
uted to “ronstancj " Integration somehow makes objects look 
larger than they should look if retinal si/e alone determined per- 
ceived size. The mechanism by which this is done is not stated in 
the theory. Integration thus becomes the problem, if not the mys- 
tery, in place of the facts which it originally set out to explain. It 
is difficult to understand how integration can operate t<| transform 
core data in the many ways necessary to account for thi properties 
of perception. Perhaps the difficulty springs from the {assumption 
made in the core-context theories that perception consists of two 
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parts which must Ik* synthesized to form perceptions. Since objects 
are perceived only as parts of extended fields, might it not be simpler 
to begin with this as a fundamental postulate and to devise a theory 
which derives the properties of objects from field-properties? That 
this may be done will be shown in a later section. 

A second difficulty with core-context theories is in their assump- 
tion of “real” properties, whether sensory or object-properties are 
in question. While such object-properties as shape and size may 
have plausible claim to real status, the difficulty appears more 
clearly when the color of objects is in question. We know that the 
color of an object depends upon the spectral energy distribution of 
the light reflected from it and its surround and upon the state of 
adaptation of the eve If the light from the object or from the sur- 
round or the adaptation is changed, the color of th** object undergoes 
modification Adaptation may compensate within limits tor changes 
in the st,,* ifli reaching the eye thereby approximating so-called color 
constancy. In cverv cast the odor of the object is just what it ap- 
pears to h<* imdu the given conditions of viewing. There is no 
unique state of adaptation, no particular ^ct of spectral energies 
according to which u a! io]«n mav he d«fimd Scientifically, our job 
is prediction Whui tin colors of objects can be specified under all 
conditions, “nal" color will be mth to be an unnecessary, if not a 
metapln sical concept. 

Similar considerations appl\ to form and si/e Apparent form 
and si/e are what the \ appear to be a.: \ one vision ct of conditions 
cannot be taken as am nion real than another. Perceived form 
and si/e of objects should prove to be as predictable from a knowledge 
of the “space levil" as colors have been shown to be predictable from 
a knowledge of hiightmss and chromatic levels (Judd. 1^40). 
Thus the problem of constancy, which ha< been largely responsible 
for the postulation of real object characters in recent times, is seen 
to be part of the more general problem of field versus local 
determination. 

A somewhat different and perhaps more function*! 1 account of 
perception in terms of cues rather th \ context is totnul in \\ ood- 
worth. For Woodworth perception is essentially a form of aware- 
ness or behavior hv which the organism makes its adjustments. The 
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organism utilizes various cues in locating and responding to objects, 
in reaching goals, in solving problems. Rats, for example, may use 
vision, smell, kinaesthesis, or any combination of these to run a 
maze without errors. Humans also use cues whether consciously or 
automatically, A small difference in time of at rival of stimuli at the 
two ears is immediately perceived as a single tone displaced toward 
the side of prior arrival. But if, through experimental manipulation, 
the time difference favors one ear and the intensity-difference is made 
to favor the other ear, the two cues will be in conflict and the ob- 
server will be uncertain as to which side the sound is coining from; 
or he may even hear two sounds in different places In general, 
however, cues and meanings fuse automatically and rapidly. “One 
does not first notice the cue and then get the indicated fact a 
cue is absorbed into the suggested meaning and is no longer observ- 
able for itself 1 ( 1°38, p 5°5). Hence the barest sensory data can 
become carriers of knowledge, either true or false 

The dynamic aspect of Woodworth’s approach to perception 
appears in his emphasis on the stimulus as part of the response, not 
merely as a central procos Stimuli do not break in on a renting, 
neutral organism; rather they break in on some activity already in 
progress, modifying it. The same stimulus ma\ lelease different 
responses and hence t\oke different perceptions ( 1 ( *26) Wood- 
worth's theory shows how the sensor) data of Wundt and Titchcncr 
can he related to behavior in a dynamic, functioning mganisrn 


StIMTLVS AM) RfCFPTOK ('ORRrLVU-s or Riroipiion 

The context and cue theories of perception stress the part played 
by sensory processes in the peiception of objects and in the genesis 
of meanings, (’orrelation of scnsoiy dimensions with e\ents in the 
external world and with leceptor activities has been a main consid- 
eration in the context and cue theories Dimensionalisn} is the natu- 
ral outgrowth of introspective analysis and the experiniepta! tradition 
dating hack to F ’diner and Helmholtz, it attempt* [to correlate 
discriminable aspects of perception with measureahle properties of 
stimuli and as such was long known as the science of psychophysics. 
However in its modern form the chief concern is not with the rcla- 
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tion of mind and body taken as two distinct realms of being. Rather 
dimensionalism aims first to correlate physical and psychological 
dimensions and then to show that they arc identical (Roring, 1933). 
The psychological dimensions stemming from Titchcner are quality, 
intensity, protensity extensitx and at tensity Since attensity or 
clearness is hard to dclmc* and perhaps normati\e rather than quan- 
titative it has not enjojed th< j sime status as the rest. A dimension 
must be capable of variation while other dimensions arc held constant 
according to Titchcner. PrcM-nt-dax dimensionalists set up the 
criterion that a dimension must be kept constant while others are 
made to vary In line with the latter ciiterion it h possible to plot 
contours lor constant loudness, for example, while pitch or volume 
varies ( Stevens, 1934). 

At first sight it would seem that the program of the dimensional- 
i>t can he carried out quite easily, but it, like other approaches, has 
its diflieukics hirst, there seem to he more psychological qualities 
than there are pin deal dimensions, at least in vision, hearing, and 
the cutaneous senses On the other hand, some conscious dimensions 
seem to be lacking, such as \olume or exicnsitv in odors, for exam- 
ple In some cases tin. re are no ad'quatc local stimuli for \ivid, 
extended sensor) data, such as the complementary colors seen in 
dark pints of strong!) chromatic fields Xor can the sensory phe- 
nomena always be con elated with receptor processes or by known 
differences among them 1 his is particularly true in the case of the 
tactile senses where the correlations with end-org . .s have been very 
poor (cf. Dallenbach, l°3 l >). The appearance of new qualities, pre- 
sumably due to neuial synthesis, like boat from stimulation of warm 
and cold spots, and oihncss from piessure and warm spots, makes 
the proldem of correlation all the more difficult since the question 
arises as to whether oi not the emergent qualities are simple. Xor 
do the well-established facts regarding the propt.ties of nerve im- 
pulses make the pmhlcm of correlation any easier since the impulses 
in single fibers differ only in rate, frequency, and amplitude, which 
provide onlv three phvsical dimensions to account mr the many 
more in perception h\en when th>. functions of synapses are in- 
voked there is still not enough information on the neural side to 
account for all sense qualities 
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It is conceivable that the difficulties so far mentioned may he 
solved by improved techniques and apparatus. There are* however, 
certain criticisms which have been made of the older sensory psy- 
chology which may be leveled against a good deal of the more 
modern work. In their endeavor to work with controlled, measured 
stimuli, sensory psychologists tended to limit their study to local 
effects. Visual adaptation has been studied as if only what occurred 
in the fovea was of importance, and conclusions have been drawn 
from studies of foveal adaptation with dark surround as if they were 
valid for all surrounds. Thus the number of discriminable steps in 
brightness from zero to high values has been determined by means 
of split fields against a dark surround. But as Evans has pointed 
out: “As soon as light is permitted to be present around the split 
field and the experiment is repeated, radically different results are 
obtained. ... In practice in a lighted room the range of intensities 
over which brightness differences may be seen is \en much less 
than is indicated by the curve obtained In successive adjustments 
of a two-part field surrounded by black. Furthermore, the range 
from black up to the surrounding intensity level is very short at low 
intensity levels and get.s progressively tfrealer with increasing inten- 
sities up to levels at which the eve is blinded" (Evans, FMS, KM-5). 
It is obvious that the total field influences the mcasuiement of 
dimensions and, to meet the criticism of field theorists, a wider range 
of conditions must be incorporated into sensory studies 

That dimensional phenomena can be studied as a function of 
field conditions is shown m a study of the achromatic point as a 
function of chromatic adaptation ( Helson and Michels. 1 C 4X). ( )b- 
servers were required to adjust three primaries of a colorimeter to 
yield white* gray or black in foveal vision while the rest of the e>c 
was flooded with strongly chromatic light In this way it was possi- 
ble to determine the stimulus for foveal achmmaticity vvlicn the eve 
was adapted to red, green, yellow, or blue. The locus 4 of neutral 
points on the color mixture diagram was determined asja function 
of the brightness ot the foveal stimulus relative to that the sur- 
round. It was found that when the foveal stimulus is $ least ten 
times as bright as the sufround, the neutral point is independent of 
the surround, being the same for all chromatic surrounds as for a 
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dark background. As the foveal stimulus decreases in intensity 
relative to that of the surround, the neutral point moves toward the 
suj round point on the color mixture diagram, approaching it very 
closely when the foveal stimulus is about one-tenth as bright (cf. 
Fig. 8.1). This means that field effects are of negligible importance 



Pic. 8 . 1 . Achromatic loci' Tin* dashed cui\e <d'>'w<* the sped* d locus, with wave- 
lengths in microns; the <i« tied »m\c o the 1< n* hlavk -body radiators, with tt v m 
pcraturcs m degrot K<!v*n the m lid lmc> ion* the “wlr’e point” with the back- 
ground points i 1 tom H 1 It Kor md W i MkIuU. /. O S. A., 1948, 38. 1025- 
1032. hv piinusMun < i »l • a tin o .a. I tin r»ht r oi tit Journal of the Optical 

V ut\ * \ \\ t I »l «t / 

so long .in tlie foveal Mimulus i- at hast ten limes the background 
intensity, but they lwcomc increasingly important as the ratio changes 
in favoi of the surround A study by Mac \dam confirmed these 
findings under different conditions of stimulation (i°4 c M- Both 
studies indicate that the state of ada| it ion and hence tlie total field, 
must be taken into aomint it v\e aie to deal adequately with the 
dimensional aspects ot pciception 
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Study of field conditions not only broadens the base on which 
predictions of sensory effects can be made but also makes possible 
inclusion of new dimensions in perception. This is brought out most 
clearly when we compare the attributes of colors viewed in small 
apertures against neutral surrounds with colors seen as surfaces or 
space-filling objects. As Katz long ago showed (FUl), aperture 
or film colors can be completely described in terms of the classical 
dimensions of hue, brightness, and saturation. Hut when viewed 
as surfaces, achromatic colors cannot be arranged along a single, 
brightness continuum, for a near “white” matched to a far “white” 
differs from it in pronouncedness ( Ausgeprmjtheit ) and in impres- 
siveness ( Eindrinyluhkctt ). These additional dimensions solved the 
paradox arising from the classical view when it was found that a 
white surface rnttld he dark and a black surface could he bright , while 
retaining white and black character respectively. The two new 
dimensions behave as lawfully as the older ones. Whites aie more 
pronounced and more impressive the more light thej send to the 
eyes, whereas blacks are more pronounced the less light they send 
to the eves, although their impressiveness is increased if they send 
relatively more light Similarly the chromatic colors mav gain or 
lose in pronouncetincss and impressiveness while retaining their hue 
characteristics (Katz op. cit.). 

If we adopt as a criterion of a dimension that it must be capable 
ot measurement, then the number of attributes of colors is found to 
be much greater than the classical three. W ith the addition of pro- 
nouncedness and impressiveness to brightness, hue, and saturation, 
we already have five (cf. Table 8. 1 ) '1 hat size affects hue and hue 

affects size there can be no doubt. A large red area appears yellow- 
ish when compared with an identical small patch, this mav he the 
Bezold-Brucke effect with size serving for intensity. Conversely, 
hue affects perceived size: blue areas appear larger than equal red 
stimuli. This effect is so pronounced that in order to equalize the 
apparent areas in the French tri-color a commission appointed to 
study the question recommended that the widths of thejrcd, white, 
and blue should be in the ratios 37:33:30. Hues differ in their 
apparent distance from the eye. Green and blue have (been called 
retreating colors, red and yellow* advancing To make a stage appear 
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deeper, darker colors arc employed for backdrops, preferably blue; 
hence colors differ with respect to volume or tri-dimensionality. 
Closely allied to location and volume (which may prove to be a 
single attribute after all) are the dimensions of warmth and hard- 
ness. Reds and yellows are warm while greens and blues arc cold, 
not in the sense of temperature, but as regards feeling-tone, as any 
painter or stage designer knows. Warm colors lose their pronounced- 
ness in dim illumination to a g 1 eater extent than do the cold colors, 
which may be one of the reasons for the use of the latter in scenes 
depicting moonlight. J hat there is a hard-soft attribute of colors 
was shown by Kolfka and llariower ( 1 ( *31 ), who found that visual 
acuity was best with hard figures on hard ground (red, white, and 
yellow being hard, versus green, black, and blue) next best was hard 
figure on soft giound, and least good were soft figure on hard 
ground and ^oft figuie on soft ground. The reason for the superi- 
ority ot nard colors was found in the tendency of green and blue to 
overflow their boundaries to a greater extent than do the hard 
colors. 


1 A RLE 8.1.- - PkOPosM) i )l MISSIONS OK COLORS 
Dimension thief Detcinnnaiits and l Jurat tcrotn.> 

1 Hue .......Wavelength. rnlor quality 

2 . Ihightncss 1 unniious flux, bright t*> dim quality 

3. Saturation Degree nt dithrcnie hum achrom'**** ity 

4. Pronounce dues* . ...White or biaiL qualitv ; chromatieia 

5. ImprcHsiv < ness Katin ol light Imm < btect to total fit <i flux 

6. Si/c \rea , gittn and blue arc larger than ied and > cl low 

7. Location Ltd and \ti)u\\ advance, green and blue recede 

S. Volume ^bi it w..\e. \.w intensity tob>is recede giving depth 

9. Hardness Kul white and vellow are bard; green, blue and black 

aie soft 

10. Warmth Red and vedow aie warm, giecn and blue are cod 

11. Cdoss Ratio ot specular to diffuse icfiob.p oi sm iaw . abo 

d<]Hndent oil contrast 

12. Transparency ... Related to dear-turbid propei »v t.t hiding power 

13. Texture . .. Mum structure; smoothness oi mrtaee 

14. Luster ' 

15. Sparkle ’ 

16. Flicker 1 emporal change in hrightm^ 

17. Shape \ spatial attribute that ma\ a fleet odor 

18. Affective Tour PL .iMutncsx, unplea^mtm s> 
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Among the candidates for status as new dimensions only the 
warm-cold attribute has not vet been measured experimentally. Al- 
though not recognized as dimensions, gloss and transparency have 
been subjected to measurement In means of special instruments 
devised for the purpose- -glossmetcrs and opacimeters These at- 
tributes like many of the others range from zero to maximal values. 
Objects may be glossy or matt, a perfectly matt surface having zero 
gloss. Hunter ( l c >35) has distinguished five different kinds of gloss 
with appropriate measures of each Similarly, objects mav range 
along a transpaient-opaque continuum Considerable work is nec- 
essary hv psychologists if these attributes are to be known as well 
as the classical dimensions Closeh related to gloss and transpar- 
ency is texture which mav or may not prove to be a dimension in its 
own right. In dealing with gloss and transparent , Hunter found it 
necessary to bring in considerations of textme. as indeed Katz did. 
when he classified them as separate modes of color appearances 
Also among the doubtful dimensions \u must put lustei even though 
there is no doubt as to the conditions governing its appearance 

So far our discussion of the dimensions of color has not been 
concerned with possible effects of time Colors aie. however, af- 
fected bv temporal factors as shown by such vvokK as sparkle, 
flicker, glow, and blaze Mam of the most dvtiamic aspects of colors 
are associated with the w.avs in which tliev change m time and space 
Thus Katz distinguishes between object or qualitv flicker and illu- 
mination flicker. In the former an object seems to flicker and in 
the latter the flicker is localized in fiont of objects (Katz. 1**11) 
Tn view of the main studies based on flicker and phenomena of 
movement it is safe to say that clarification of the temporal, chang- 
ing attributes of color may have important theoretical consequences 
( cf Bartley, 1941). 

In proposing shape as a candidate for dimensional status in color 
we run counter to commonly accepted definitions of color which 
explicitly identify it with the nonspatial attributes of vision. In 
view of the fact that all colors have shape and are affected by spa- 
tial factors it may be profitable to broaden the definition ?of color to 
include spatial attributes. It is becoming increasingly Appreciated 
that the geometry of viewing has important consequences in color 
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perception, e.g , for gloss and texture During the war when prob- 
lems of camouflage were pressing it was recognized that geometry 
and color are not as unrelated as classical treatments of color phe- 
nomena would imply when the) omit reference to the role of spatial 
factors in determining color qualities Similarly, the affective value 
of colors has been treated as a problem in feeling and emotion rather 
than as a problem in perception of color as such. Colors are seldom, 
if ever, experienced as indifferent or neutral Colors are either pleas- 
ant or unpleasant, acceptable 01 unacceptable attributes of almost all 
objects in daily use and in aitistic creations We must therefore 
seriouslx consider affect i\c tone as a dimension of color, especial!) 
since it has been shown to he capable of quantitatixe determination 
( (iuilford. 1031) 

In this discussion of dimensions we have attempted to show that 
sensor) ps)cholog) can meet the charge of reductionism and atomism 
hv stiu] s "g attributes of perception as functions of field conditions 
rather than as results of local stimulation The criticism that sensor) 
psycholog) contnhutes little to an understanding of exervdax life 
can be nut b\ showing that knowledge of dimensions, based upon 
<, ireful measurement, has practical a« well as theoretical use** P»> 
cnlaTgmg the list of dimensions a greater number of cxerxday phe- 
nomena can he accounted for scientificallx When it is recalled that 
such gieat generalizations as the Weber and the Weber-Feehncr 
laws, the Purkinje and the Bezold-Brucke effects, and the Yoiing- 
Ilelmholtz and the Hering tin ones, mention on 1 a few ha\ mg to 
do with the topic of this chapter, were based upon considerations of 
sensorv psxcholog), tbeic can be no doubt as to the fruitfulness of 
furt hoi lescaich in this field of psxchologx 

1'HLORY Ol OlMICls \M) 1H! Fill NOM1 XOLOGIC *AL APPROACH 

The account of pcnepUon in terms of clementar) sensor) pioc- 
esscs met with instance from mam quarter* Practically all 
“schools*' of psycholog) arose originally as protests against struc- 
turalism. Anal) sis had been fruitful in chemistry and * iology where 
it had yielded the atomic theory in the one and the cell theory of 
plants ami animals in the other No wonder it seemed to he the 
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proper method of attack for the infant science of psychology. Un- 
fortunately the way it was carried over into psychology the method 
of analysis seemed to strip experience of meanings, values, and even 
of everyday objects Wundt recognized this fact when he formu- 
lated the law of creative resultants which admitted that a whole is 
more than a sum of parts, but nevertheless the demand came from 
all sides for an appioach that would do justice to the immediately 
given in all its richness The most fertile source of the opposition 
was undoubtedly the .lkt psychology of Brentano, because from it 
developed the theory of objects of Meinong, the phenomenology of 
Husserl and of Stump! , and eventually Gestalt psycholog) 

For Brentano (1874) psychology is the study of mental acts, not 
contents Perception is included under judging, the other two acts 
being lo\ ing-hating and thinking. Every act intends an object which 
in turn exists in the act (doctrine of intentional inexistence) Hence 
every act transcends itself and the moment of its being Objects find 
their significance in the psychic act which calls them foith and the 
elusive quality of meaning is captured in the doctrine of intention 
and transcendence All of this is quite metaphysical, and if Meinong, 
Husserl, and Stumpf, and some of their students who went on to 
become experimental psychologists had not been influenced by tins 
doctrine, it would not have much interest for 11 s The status of 
objects is not clear in Brentano’s system as only the acts aic subject- 
matter for psychology (Physics does not dial with evirvdav objects 
either, according to Brentano ) The effect of this doctrine was to 
turn attention away from introspective analysis of perception to the 
study of objects and their properties 

Two main approaches to the study of objects developed '1 he 
first, fathered by Meinong, culminated m the work of the Graz 
school. According to Meinong, objects differ in complexity and 
may be ordered in hierarchies Objects of htgliet order ( Superiora ) 
reepnre objects of lower order ( Infenora ) as fundamenta. Titus a 
square requires lines and angles as founding objects, pnd colors, 
which at first siglr seem simple, require* extension. Relations arc 
also objects of higher order because they require termj which are 
related (Meinong, l f K)4). Bcmissi, a student of Meinong, made 
much of the fact that a given collection of elements, such! as the four 
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dots in Fig. 8.2, may be combined in a variety of ways to produce 
many configurations. The dots may be combined to form a rectangle, 
two vertical lines, two horizontal lines, triangles with an outside 
dot, oblique lines, etc. A variety of configurations may be formed 
from a group of elements, and this fact Benussi referred to as con- 
figurational ambiguity (( iestaltniehrdeulujkcit ). To explain lability 
in Gestalt Benussi asserted that configurations are produced by 

■ • 

• • 

1*k,. 8 2 \n ambiguous stimulus whuh ma> be jn:rcene<.l in a satiety oi lurins 

supra-sensory acts {aussersuwheher Produktwnsvuryang) and are 
therefore mental or ideal objects. ( >bjects mediated wholly by sense, 
on the other hand, are real. But mental object aie dependent on 
the existence of real objects as Inferiora . While configurations are 
alwaj^ ** 1 d sensor\ data may either truly represent real objects 
or the) maj give rise to illusions. This raises the interesting ques- 
tion as to the diffeiences between illusory sensory pioccsses and 
Cestalten which wire summarized as follows by Benussi ( 1 C HJ4) : 


Illusory Snistny Processes 

1. Cannot he influenced by ob- 
server 

2 Give rise to onh one effect 
fCJrav on blue appears yellow) 

3. Have no limit so long as stim- 

ulus is controlled 
(By making the blue more sat- 
urated the giay becomes yel- 
lower i 

4. Are not diminished h\ exer- 

cise, repetition often ma\ 
strengthen them 


Confiyio lit i o)\e*l Processes 

1. Can he changed voluntarily 

2. May give rise to different forms 

from sai a. timuli 

3. May he sire; r'hened or weak- 

ened bv attitude contra stim- 
ulus coi. htions 


4 May he changed by exercise 


The division into higher and lower activities, the implication 
that the organism is pas*i\c in moving sensory imptessions, the 
assumption that sensory processes are more firmly bound to stimuli 
than configurations are. and the assertion that higher psychic activi- 
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ties are necessary to account for configurational phenomena were all 
sharply attacked by Koffka (1919). Koffka argued that far from 
being products of higher activities, configurations are primary in 
experience. Sensations, no less than (iestaltcn, are subject to changes 
in attitudes and “inner factors." Configurations are as firmly rooted 
in the physical world and are as predictable as sensory processes, 
said Koffka. While granting the validity of much of Koffka'* criti- 
cism of licmis.si's position, it should he remembered that Bcnussi and 
other members of the (iraz school, particularly Witasek (l c, 10), 
stressed soim important aspects of perception which still need 
investigation. 

In emphasizing the tact that a gi\en set of unit" may give rise 
to various configurations Bcnussi touched upon one of the most 
difficult and interesting prohit ms in perception Win does the same 
group of “elements” arouse different configurations in different ob- 
servers or in the same observer at different times? 'flic appeal to 
attitude hardly helps in understanding the problem. 'That it merited 
further investigation is now borne out by studies of perception 
having to do with the effect of need" and other inuet factors on 
percehing, and also by the possibility that. ;i" Fu-nLcI Bninswik 
lias pointed out, tolerance or intolerance for peiceptnal ambiguity 
may he symptomatic of other personality 1 1 a it ^ W ’a has so well 
put it : “If such intolerance should turn out to he a tormal character- 
istic of the organism Independent of content, experiments on per- 
ceptual ambiguity could be used as diagnostic tools” ( h renkel- 
Brunswik, 1949, p. 129). 

A preliminary experiment along these lines cited by Krcnkel- 
Brunswik contains such interesting possibilities for re^eaich into the 
relation of perception to personality trait*- that her brief statement 
of it bears direct quotation: 

4 \ . . first the picture oi a dog was 4 town, followed by a 
number of pictures representing transitional stages leading finally 
to the picture of a cat. At even stage the subjects Wfere asked 
to identify the object on the given card. In spite of tli^ fact that 
the cards were not too well drawn for the purpose, district trends 
became evident. The prejudiced group tended to hold fun longer 
to the first object and rcsfiond more slowly to tliej changing 
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stimuli. There was greater reluctance to give up the original 
object about which one had felt relatively certain and a tendency 
not to see what did not harmonize with the first set as well as 
a shying away from transitional solutions. Once this persevera- 
tion was broken, there seemed to he in this group either a spell 
of haphazard guessing or a blocking by the uncertainties inherent 
in the situation. It may well turn out upon further evidence that 
intolerance of perceptual ambiguity is related to a broader psy- 
chological disturbance of which prejudice — itself often a deviation 
from the prevalent code, especially in school- -is hut another 
manifestation. v< ( Frenkel- Hi unswik. 1949. p. 128. i 

Benussi himself saw the possibilities of relating perceptual func- 
tions to personality trait ^ In experiments having to do w'ith deter- 
mination of what he referred to as “gestalt time" (Gestalt zeit) , he 
found subjects who typically saw the Mullcr-Lyer illusion best in 
short exposures (82-100ms) and another group who did not get it 
unless tl, ( ' postire times were comparatively long ( 1000- 1600ms). 
The first group saw the parts of the figure while the second group 
saw the whole figure best when the lime was long. One group 
tends to react to parts first, requiring time to perceive the whole, 
the other group timN to perceive the whole first and requires time 
to isolate the parts bather attitude, for Benussi. was natural, al- 
though the Wertheiniei configurationists were later to maintain 
that only peiccption of wholes is natural. Benussi suggested that 
Ins two groups represented two different types of individuals; an 
analytic and a synthetic type ( Benus-.., hut « * did not pui sir 

the mattei further lute ust in personality had no then developed 
to the point when psychologists could follow up the full implication- 
of such findings. 

We have pievioudy indicated that Brentano’s Akt psvchol- 
ng\ \\;h the stalling point or inspiration for Meinong’s theory of 
objects (Gcijinstaudsthconc) and therefore for much of the theo- 
retical framework in which the members of the lira/, school inter- 
preted their ixpeiinuntal iesiilts rnfortuiutely the weakness ot 
their theoretical position prevented full appreciation it many tine 
experimental contributions (ct. the i * of Benussi s publications on 
gestalt phenomena given by HcWon, l n 2o>. The division of mental 
activities into sensoiy and high< r mental processes entailing the 
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further distinction between real and illuson sensory data and ideal 
configurations was laden with philosophical difficulties and was loo 
awkward to furnish a satisfactory basis for interpreting many of the 
phenomena of perception A simpler approach was needed and this, 
the second offshoot of Akt psycholog), was furnished b> the phe- 
nomenology of llusserl Tt paved the way for the incisive, radical 
stand later taken b\ the configuratiomsts, furnishing the basis fot 
their nativwn, reliance on intuition, and their emphasis on whole- 
properties 

As advocated by Husstrl phenomenolog) rejects such distinc- 
tions as inner-outer, real-unreal, objective-subjective, in their 
usual meanings Immediate!) intuited experiences are taken at 
their face value without inquiring into their origins Experiences 
are regarded as self-contained wholes Each perception carries 
immediate certainty about something which Husserl called its 
essence. Higher mental processes are not nece^arv to explain 
meanings, values and the objects of thought Experience in thi> 
sense exemplifies, it does not validate since validation retf r- 
to other experiences which in turn exempli!) some essence In 
perceiving a tree we might reflect “There is a trie, existing m 
real space and time, and here am I. a real observer, perhaps 
having an l 4 go, looking at the tree ” Hut phenomenologically 
there can be no question as to whether the tire is ual cu mug 
mar), whether I am of the same stuff as the tree, nr if real 
relations exist between the tree and nnself If the expeiieuce 
carries within itself marks of real it), i e , what is meant b\ reality, 
then it can be said the tree is real Experience is thus self 
validating (Husserl, 1913) 

The phenomenological method, with its reliance on immediate 
experience, represents an emphasis on perception as it is naively 
given. Phenomenology attempts to rid itself of all assumptions, 
deductions, and "‘errors” of logical or inductive processes Analytical 
introspection could not, in its view, he a valid approach to perception 
because it would create experiences different from the 
structure or organization of perception must lie taken 
and hence it becomes a postulate While some adhere 
nomenological approach rejected all causal-gcnctic in 
stimulus conditions and objected to neurological hypotheses (c g. f 


.Original The 
as it is found, 
Its of the phe- 
yestigations of 
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Linke, 1910), the configurational psychologists emphasized the 
larger context in which perceptual processes arise, particularly neuro- 
physiological correlates. 1 lie rejection of psychological processes 
not imnudiately observable, such as the memorial and imaginal 
processes often invoked to explain illusions, shows the influence of 
phenomenology on gestalt psychology 

In closing this discussion of phenomenology it should be pointed 
out that its influence has extended far beyond the confines of per- 
ceptual theory, albeit by way oi it Descriptions of learning and 
problem-solving in terms of molar as against molecular concepts 
must be regarded as a carry-over of phenomenology to the field of 
behavior. ( ertain aspects of nondirective or client-centered counsel- 
ing can be undei stood better v\hen \icwed as an application of 
phenomenology to problems of therapy. Emphasis on the role of 
the counselor as merely an aid in helping the patient to clarify his 
own outlook and exclusion nt interpretation by the counselor of 
the patients reactions (at hast dining the interview) point up 
certain essentials of the phenomenological approach as applied to 
psychotherapy (cf ( ombs 1°4^). 

Tur t OM U.UKAIIONAL APPROACH 

In order to understand the pusent. some knowledge of the past 
is necessary 'This ttuism would hardly need repetition were it not 
for the tendency to regard tin ones as having sprung full-grown 
from the head of some innoxator much as Mines \i is reputed to 
have done from the head of Zeus We have already examined two 
theories haxing to do with perception of objects, ilvyenstandstheoric 
and phenomenology , both of which were important. Still other de- 
velopments were to play a part in the new psychology of perception, 
(iestalt psychology, t >ne of the most fertile sources of future develop- 
ments w f as Ernst Mach s book, Analysis of Sensations* written in 
1886 In it Mach showed how mere changes in spatial orientation, 
like turning a square from its side to a corner, and changes in 
temporal intervals could bring about radical changes iv visual and 
auditory configurations The problem of super-summativc proper- 
ties of wholes engaged \on Ehrcnfels (18 C K>) who gave the name 
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'‘form-quality" to any property of a complex of elements arising as 
a result of their togetherness. By including such temporal phenomena 
as reddening, blanching, and “growing bluer” (!), von Eh rent els 
extended Mach s concept of space- and time-forms to all configura- 
tions ha\ing a definite direction. Schumann (1900-04) was not 
satisfied to attribute torm-qualities merely to form and proceeded 
to investigate concretely how various factors influence con fig ura 
tions. Thus he showed, using many illustrations, that equal distances 
between elements contribute to group formation; nearness of ele- 
ments favors g*oup formation; contours ate important m delineating 
objects, incomplete figuies tend to be seen as complete, and ambig- 
uous figures tend to be peicei\ed as “good figures M 

Interest in organized w holts grew apace, although there was 
considerable controversy as to how the data should be interpreted 
theoretically No unifying theory ot the many phenomena emerged 
however, until Wertheimer suggested that a new approach was 
necessary Addition of elements, even new outs sueh as the toim 
qualities ot \on Khrenfels, could not explain whole -properties. 
Wertheitmr declared (l l U2) {,cs ftiluit are \in t/rnctis and uquiu 
the assumption of whole-prnpulks as basic postulates W'holts ;m 
not built out <>r parts, tatliei, parts derive then properties Horn 
the wholes m winch they aie imbedded Wholes are no k^s mi 
mediate than their parts and may precede them, e g , when we recog 
nize a melody before we do in mode or tlu individual pitches 
Sensor) attributes are pioducts m analyst, not natural units ot 
synthesis. Stimulus correlations should be in terms ot properties 
associated with extended, whole 1 objects winch immediatelv greet 
the eye or the ear and are described in such terms as loundness, 
pointedness, lugged, haimomoiN, and the like 

"Jhe psychological lexicon was thus broadened to include phe- 
nomenological properties Meanings, values, even “futurities/’ may 
be immediately apprehended and require no special processes for 
their arousal Affective and aesthetic qualities are as much functions 
of organization as their form or color Objects have uses, jthey satisfy 
and annoy, and are intimately bound up with emotional drives which 
may determine the wav they are jierceived. Hence pty.siognomic 
character (Koffka, 1935) and demand character (Lcfcin, 1926) 
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must be regarded as intrinsic properties of perception. Here the 
influence of phenomenology makes itself evident : but, if it consisted 
merely in bringing phenomenology into psychology, configurationism 
would have had much less impact on contemporary theory than was 
the case. Besides making the concept of Gestalt central, with all that 
it implied, the configuration's also succeeded in showing that whole 
concepts in psychology require whole concepts in physiology and 
physics. This may prove to be their most important contribution 
and merits discussion 

The demand for total physiological processes to go with per- 
ceived configurations was \oiccd in Wertheimer’s original paper 
wherein the argument is somewhat as follows When an observer 
perceives movement from stationary stimuli exposed in rapid suc- 
cession (the phi-phenomenon), it is impossible to analyze the per- 
ception into something stationary plus images of movement supplied 
by iinmioi y »i imagination Phenomenologically, if the phi-phenome- 
non cannot he distinguished from a mo\ing stimulus it must be re- 
garded as identical with actual motion \t this point Wertheimer 
went a step farther than the strict phuiunu nologists and postulated 
physiological processes having whoL properties to account for the 
perceived movement. Tin brain pioces>es for phi must be essentially 
the same as for “ual” motion, it the two kinds of movement are 
phenomenological! v identical 

The importance of stressing adequate physiological bases for all 
perceptions, whether “illusoiv” or real, cannot be overestimated. It 
led to the theory of physical Gcstaltcn , thereby obviating the charge 
that conliguiationism was only another brand rf subjective psychol- 
ogy. Perceptual properties were henceforth derived from laws gov- 
erning physical systems Thus the seeing of a broken circle as a 
complete circle, when exposed tachistoscopically , was ascribed to the 
tendency of simple physical systems to come to equilibrium in char- 
acteristic manners much as a soap bubble assumes spherical form 
to enclose the largest volume w ithin the smallest surface area. Prin- 
ciples of simplicity, minimum expenditure of energy >vmmetry, and 
completeness were shown to be characteristic of both physical and 
psychological configurations (Kohlci, 1°20) 
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The transition from physical to psychological systems has been 
made most explicit in the principle of isomorphism. According to this 
psychophysical postulate, “Experienced order in space is always struc- 
turally identical with a functional order in the distribution of under- 
lying brain processes’' (Kohler, 1947, p. 61 ). A similar assumption 
is also made to account for the configurational properties of tem- 
porally extended events such as melodies. The corresjiondcnce is as- 
sumed to be between the brain process and pcrcctrcd object , because 
perception mav reproduce the external objects more truly than the 
energies from stimuli (light or sound u axes ) do. The assumption 0 
of isomorphism is an attempt to answer a number of (jueshons which 
have plagued every scientific system of psychology. They come to 
the fore especially in the theory of Gestalt which rejects the analytical 
method as a means of solving many difficulties By identifying the 
formal, ordered aspects of perception with neural processes it becomes 
unnecessary, as the (Jra/ school had done, to postulate higher mental 
activities to account for organized properties of wholes The tradi- 
tional gap between mind and body is bridged by showing there exist 
physical systems which possess properties as wholes not to be found 
in their parts The division into higher and lower, pnrnaiy and 
secondary, objective and subjective properties seems to be no longer 
necessary if patterning and its concomitant effects arewgranted for 
physical as well as psychological systems. Behavior, which Watson 
and his followers had insisted was the only objective, legitimate study 
for psychology’, becomes as much a reflection of psychological events 
as these are of neural activities. Configurational psychology has thus 
been able to achieve unity not only at the psychological level but also 
within a larger psychophysical context embracing both psychological 
and behavioral processes 

The configurational approach to perception succeeded in bursting 
the bonds of a too-narrowly conceived existentialism which limited 
studies of sensory processes to analytic introspection of the results of 
local stimulation. At first the platform of the configurajionists de- 
manded banishment ,pl all unobservable processes and entities from 
psychology. It was believed that contemporary field properties would 
be sufficient for configurational phenomena. (Cf. the summary of 
Gestalt psychology up to 1926 by Helson, 1925; 1926. ) 4 Some pile- 
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nomena, however, seem to be determined outside the behavioral field. 
By 1935 vve find Koffka saying that a number of effects (such as 
recognition, unconsciously motivated acts and skills) “fall outside 
the present behavioural environment" (Koffka, 1935, p. 51) and 
require the assumption of fortes operating in the nervous system. 

The appeal to configurational processes in the nervous system to 
serve as neural correlates of phenomenal fields mas be taken as an 
indication that configurationists feel the need for explanatory as well 
as descriptive principle** But phjsiological fields are essentially the 
same as the phenomenal fields the} are designed to explain since the 
former are endowed with the same propel ties as the latter. The im- 
mediate!} given, whether in phenomenal or mural terms, does not 
provide the correlations nccessaiv fin undei standing itself. It is 
usual in scientific theorizing to postulate a diif rent set of entities 
and relations from the ones observed in order to explain them As a 
concrete example, consider two vcllow illmninant> which are a perfect 
visual match Phcnomenologicalh tlu*} are identical Objects viewed 
in the two may, however, have very di herein colors, if one is a spec- 
trally pure vellow and the other is a metamcr composed of spectral 
red and grten To predict the colors of objects in the two illuminants 
it is nectssaiv to know their spectra! composition We cannot dis- 
pense with causal-genctic anal} sis for underneath phenotypical simi- 
larities mav he gcnntvpical differences To complete the causal picture, 
stimulus-perception correspondences must supplement central neural 
isomorphisms We must look to the external world and its control 
as well as to the central nervous system it we art tt understand and 
predict behavioral processes 

It may be argued that stimulus coi relation with behavioral data 
may be changed In factois whlnn the organism Hence, the argu- 
ment would urn. it Income* neces<arv to develop a theory of the 
contribution made In the organism, particularlv of what is con- 
tributed from its previous history In configuiaiional theory the 
trace has served this function Let us examine it briefly. Every act, 
every experience leaves a trace in the central nervous system within 
a given region which vve nun label V Ibis residual is to he regarded 
as a dynamic fit Id of force or tension s\stcni. Stimuli set up processes 
in the present which a fleet areas which vve mav designate by R If 
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the past is to have any effect on the present it must do so through the 
communication or assimilation of region A with region B Recall, 
reproduction, recognition, and the influence of memory generally can 
thus be considered to be the product, Alt, of present processes and 
tension systems left over from past experience \\ hat other psycholo- 
gists have attributed to association, to memory images, to needs, and 
to “autistic” factors, the conligurationists tend to explain by traces. 
Individual differences in response to ambiguous figures, and the many 
ways in which stimuli may he perceived, judged, remembered or 
imagined, have been mteipreted In piopeities asenbed to ti ace s\s- 
tems These propel ties van from problem to problem in accordance 
with Kotfka’s admission that ‘ ’ vv e construct our ph\ siological field 
in accordance with, and directed by. the observed piopeities of” the 
hehaviouial emironment ( 1^3 ^ p 03) 

While the doctrine of traces has served to coirect some of the 
loose thinking about the effects of past experience, bv concretizing 
its possibilities in phy siological terms, it fails to pi ovule the quan- 
titative basts that the pluTionunologu.il approach so hadlv needs 
Traces an* still as qualitative as phenomenal fields brace Ik Ids have 
so far tin lushed only qualitative principles when quantitative pre- 
dictions arc nucssarv to decide bet vv ten opposing theoiies That 
residuals from past experience can he (juantitativclv evaluated has 
been shown in a numbtr of recent studies (Michels and llelsou. 

Johnson, \pplvmg an equation embodying one postu 

late of adaptation-level theory that the neuttal point m judging a 
series of stimuli with respect to some dimension is a weighted mean 
of series, background stimuli, and residuals or tiaus fiom past expe- 
rience, Johnson ( RM-**) evaluated the effects oi v. Minus amounts of 
practice in judging low (high) pitches on succeeding judgments of 
high (low ) pitches the number of piaetiee tiials vvith the first 
series meiease-d from 1 to 5, the weighting tactoi denoting its rela- 
tive influence* on the second series increased from 0 3 to 1 22 . Thus 
traces were quantitative!) evaluated The* implications of this ap- 
proach for learning theoiv arc pointed out by Johnson* who shows 
that even though we are dealing here with the effects repetition, 
the equations employed describe an “integration, generalization, or 
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patterning of practice effects” (op. at , p 858). since the theory is 
concerned with the center of a judgment suite 

One tinal criticism of the configurational theory iaises a paradox 
Although the conhguratiom^ts icgard the phenomenal properties of 
fields as basic data they assert with the strut dimcnsionabsts that 
size, shape, and coloi constancy canno! lx accounted for by sensory 
processes dims liming asserts th.it constancy “depends upon an 
integiative pt ope tty < »t the hum and is not a lunction of sense organs 
at all” ( 1*M6 p Koftka and Kohler (<>pp ntt ) attribute con- 
stancy to “organization ” ^ et it was shown by Moinemeier that 

lightness constancy can be predicted tioin tlie xensorv dimensions ot 
the \isu.d field, provided the ad iptatioii-h vel ot the eve is taken into 
account (quoted in Ilelson. 1°43 t ludd (1°40) aKo showed that 
hue and chroma can be simil.nlv predicted Nmlui the theory ot 
brain integration noi the* concept ot organization makes possible 
concnt* ^cdution ot what will be sin undu specific conditions ot 
observation Constancy is at best nnlv appioximite and depends 
upon mail} tactors in tlu held as well as upon lcsuluals from past 
experience \\ c cl** not set white p i]x i ^ m sb ul« »v\ exactly the same 
as in full illumination nor do we s* lomul objects turned out ot 
the tiuntal parallel plane as peilectlv lound \\ e need a theory that 
enable s ux to state vvli.it tlu appi oximation to constanc \ will lie under 
given conditions what will oceut when tlu nimts ot tolerance tot 
changes m stnmilus conditions luvc been it at he d and how the' held 
will appear w he u obpt Is c an no 1( »ngu be said t look normal It 
is obvious tb.it a quantitative them \ ot < mihguratn mal citects is now 
necessai v m mtlei to move from the plane ot le script ion to that ot 
piedietion 

Rhvidkumfu ^i \som ( )i u, \m/\uo\ \\r> Si i mi i us 

( .1 XI R \l IZ \1 1()X 

In discussing the nunmn tiace and its mihieiue on perception 
we aie led naturally to i consideration ot problems common to 
learning theory and to peieeption t 1 m v While peicvption theorists 
ha\ e been torced to take account ot possible effects oi learning on 
perceptual processes and have been eagei to apply their principles to 
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learning, workers in the field of learning have concerned themselves 
hardly at all with perceptual theor\ ft is no exaggeration to say that 
one may read whole articles and even books on learning without 
becoming aware that animal subjects arc endowed with sense organs 
and need them in order to solve problems of maze, Skinner Ikjx, and 
problem cage There are, however, signs of rapprochement Recent 
concern with the continuity-discontinuit) problem and the role of 
sensory organization and reinforcement in learning involve questions 
that relate to the nature of perception as much as to tlu nature of 
learning. 

Woodworth has pointed out with inescapable l<>g lc that rein- 
forcement must operate to change perception if an) learning, even 
conditioning, is to occur In answer to the question : “\\ hat is rein- 
forced in conditioning 5 ” Woodworth answers that it cannot be the 
ccmditioned-refiex because it hasn’t appeared nor can it Ik the coti- 
ditioncd-stimulus conditioned-response connection because it isn’t 
formed! It must therefore be something in the organism which I** 
reinforced from the hrst ttial, and it must belong to the nceptixe and 
not to the ettecti\e part of the organism’s total bcha\ioi When 
alternatives are to be discriminated the distinction to he made is 
betwreen stimulus objects and not between motor i espouses It is 
the different c between stimuli (such as alle\s m a maze*) that has 
to be reinforced. Hence perception must be icinfoictd (Woudworlh, 
1947) Keintorcruent must be eltcctivc in perception before it can 
operate in learning \s Woodworth puts it* "The conditioning 
experiment is really concerned with the establishment of a new jxr- 
ception. . . .” (194 7, p 124) While this conclusion fits with the 
point of view of field theorists reganlmg the nature of learning it 
does not deny the eflicacv of i enforcement which conditioning theor- 
ists have stressed, nor does it exclude the possibiht) that sensory 
stimuli may intera<t without reinforcement as Brogden (1947) has 
shown. 

The question must still be faced: “I low can rcinfornfnent estab- 
lish a new perception?” Xot content with explanations ’in terms of 
brain or field dynamics which allcnv little or no role to so-called 
mechanical factors in perception and learning, a number of writers 
(Maier and Schneirla, 1942) postulate sensory integration in which 
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“one stimulus (the conditioned stimulus) as a result of contiguous 
presentation with a second (the unconditioned stimulus) gradually 
acquires the functional properties of the second" (Birch and Bitter- 
man, 194 u , p. 29 4). In addition, Birch and Bittcrman postulate 
progressive modification of response to given stimulating conditions 
as a result of reward and punishment. Together these postulates, 
for which time is considerable experimental evidence, provide for 
the effects of contiguity and affective factors (as well as reinforce- 
ment by other means ) in molding behavior 

Still another problem in conditioning points toward the field of 
perception for its solution 'This is the problem of stimulus generali- 
zation in conditioned responses. It concerns transfer and its brain 
dynamics. Pavlov, as is well known, had postulated irradiation fol- 
lowed by concentration of cortical nervous excitation aroused by 
stimulation. Irradiation was postulated to account for generaliza- 
tion, concentration for discrimination Both experimental data and 
the neurological theory of generalization have been subjects of con- 
siderable controversy, as pointed out by Kazran (1949). Lashley 
and Wade I 1 C M(> ) maintain that gradient of habit strength is a 
product of \ ariable stimulus threshold rather than due to a spread 
of associative' processes; generalization does not occur in condition- 
ing to a single stimulus, but is somehow a function of differential 
training with two or more stimuli along the same dimensional con- 
tinuum. Furthermore, Lashley and W ade conclude that the dimen- 
sion is primarily a function of the organism and only secondarily 
determined by the physical properties of the stimuli, (ioing a step 
further. Kazran formulates a theory of categorizing or rating-scale 
behavior which ma\ serve to integrate basic facts in condition- 
ing-learning and facts in recent studies of perception. According to 
this writer* 

“The doctrine of a qualitative, categorizing, ‘rating scale' 
type of CR gradient ... is based upon a statistical and logical 
analysis of total evidence, which . . . demonstrates that there is 
a true CR gradient, but this gradient is very qualitative and 
very crude, consisting of only a o\v steps, perhaps more steps 
in human beings than in dogs, but few just the same. Appar- 
ently, when human beings or dogs that have been conditioned to 
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some stimulus or object are confronted with some new non- 
conditioned but in some way related stimulus nr object, they 
categorize or rate the new stimulus on some sort of crude sim- 
ilar-dissimilarity scale. With human subjects, introspections ac- 
tually reveal such categonzing attitudes as ‘similar/ ‘\er\ similar/ 
‘not so similar/ ‘somewhat similar/ ‘dissimilar/ ‘wrv dissimilar/ 
and the like-attitude^ that apparent 1\ control or even initiate the 
generalization responses. And some such categorizing behavior 
is oj>erative also in animals. 

“This categon/ing (is) very dvn.uuic and changeable 

and varying much more with the ortjanu dimensions of the or 
ijantsm than with the physical dimensions of the external stimuli 
in the CR situation *' (Razran, 1949, p. 362). 

It is evident from this quotation, as well as from the pu ceding 
discussion ot sensorv integration, reinforcement and gradient of 
habit strength, that learning theorists have come to conclusions essen 
tiall) similar to conclusions reached bv perception theorists who have 
dealt with the problem ot tiames of reference and tin stuieiurc of 
perceptual fields as function* of the adaptation-level Roth types of 
theory are causal-genetic and agree in recognizing tin importance 
of trequeno, contiguity, area, intensity and the mum other mea*- 
ureahle aspects of stimuli in dctei mining behavior finis whether ,i 
weight will feel light or heavy, a grav will he light ot dark, ot a taste 
will be pleasant or unpleasant will depend upon the numbei of times 
it is presented, the other stimuli simultaneous!) piesmt, and on 
residuals from past experience as well as upon its phvsical proper- 
ties. Perceptual properties may he intrinsic in some senst. hut the) 
are nevertheless subject to influences which mod if) the state of the 
organism If the determining factors aie such as t<» icsult m pto 
gressive modification of the perception with lesultant changes in 
behavior, learning is said to take plaee < )nlv because perceptual 
properties have h‘*en regarded as immediate 1) given or read) -made 
has it been possible to regard perception as free from learning effects. 
On the other hand, it must be recognized that learning d<**s not occur 
without awareness, although at subliminal levels soifietirncs. It 
would therefore seem to he a necessary conclusion t&at learning 
theory can no more neglect factors influencing perception than jkt- 
ception theory can neglect factors influencing learning, It is thus 
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possible, within the framework of caudal-genetic theories of percep- 
tion and of learning, to take account of factors operative in both. 
\\ e shall return to this problem in the concluding section of the 
chapter. 


Xliip*, Moiixmion \nd Perception 

1 hroughout the history of psychology it ha 41 been recognized that 
iniRi as well as outer factois dUcimim behavior Recently, inner 
tactors such as hunger, likes and dislikes, frustrations, and personal 
values have been inv csiigatcd in theii eltcct on peiception and 
related activities As Mm pin has put it " wherever our needs 
differ we htciallv \ee ditlcruitlv Much of the process of individual 
perception dipt mis upon the force of f'tust wan % the person’s need 
to disentangle and lestuictmc in terms of the situations with which 
he h »s ) "t to u»|k we have learned to perceive as we do. and 
needs plav jim as impoitant a iole in guiding the ^tincture of our 
motor habits’ i Muiphv, l°t7, 33Sf ) 

^mce then is no doubt that puttptmn is to some extent deter- 
mined bv th( natuie of the stimulus and leccptoi. it is necessary to 
define the* spheie oi influence ot tluM. innei tactois This has been 
done In emphasizing the dilleieme between stmctuial 01 autoch- 
thonous factois, which au the old litthuieiian “common coie’’ of 
peTeeptions, and functional or behavioial factors, which are due to 
m<li\idual differences m needs, expeUan ues and past c\pe- 

t icnce s llu mote ambiguous the stnictural dettMmnants t he moie 
behavioial fac lot s aie picMimahly opeiative. Again \u find (n'stiilt- 
mchrdeutufkeU a challenging field for fmther investigation Main 
t>pe< ot e \[K i mu uts have been pertoimed to diow how inner tac- 
tors can swing pei caption one wav or another We shall restrict 
discussion to a few high points of this interesting and fruitful 
appproach. 

T\pical expci iments illustrating the influence of needs on per- 
ception are found in the following examples* subject viewing am- 
biguous figuies weue tewarded or t mi shed as they tepoited one' or 
another phase with the result that the rewarded phases were per- 
ceived more often than the punished ones ^ Schafer and Murphy, 
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1043) ; poor children were found to overestimate the size of coins 
to a greater extent than a wealthy group, presumably because of 
the greater need for money among the poor (Bruner and Cioodman, 
l c *47) ; subjects overestimated dollar sign and swastika as com- 
pared with neutral sunbols (square with two diagonals) ostensibly 
because of their strong emotional connotations. Yet the dollar sign 
is supposedly positive and the swastika negative so that underesti- 
mation might have been expected in the case of the latter (Bruner, 
1948). These and man) more experiments have been cited to show 
the effects of inner factors on perception but their interpretation is 
beset with many difficulties. 

Murph) has pointed out that need-motivated theories of per- 
ception have not yet been formulated to yield predictions for con- 
crete cases ( 194<\ p. 54) Sometimes workers are not able to 
duplicate a given set of findings as when Carter and Schooler ( 1949 ) 
failed to certify the Bruner and tioodman results just quoted Pas- 
tore in reviewing most of the experiments done to date (1949) in 
this field finds basis for criticizing the experimental design, statis- 
tical treatment, and interpretations of the data 

What at first sight seems to be an almost self-evident proposi- 
tion — namely, that internal factors mffuence perception — pioves to 
be laden with systematic difficulties Consider the experiment by 
Postman. Bruner and 'McGinnics (PM8). The personal values of 
25 subjects were measured by the Allport- Vernon test. The sub- 
jects were then tested for recognition of six sets of words belonging 
to the values previously measured 'I he words were exposed 
tachistoscopically at increasing times until they were correctly per- 
ceived. Idle hypothesis was that recognition times would be lower 
for words related to dominant interests than for lesser ones The 
results, which were statistically reliable, showed that “the higher 
the value represented by a word, the more rapidly it is likely to be 
recognized” (1948, p. 148). But as I Inch berg and Cleitonan (1949) 
point out, the meanings of the words had to lie known) in order for 
blockage to occur. How this could happen is a mystery, if it docs 
occur in this way. 

Another experiment requires not one but several neefd hypotheses 
to explain the results (Levine, Oiein and Murphy, 1042). Subjects 
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were required to verbalize an association aroused by looking at 
ambiguous figures exposed on a screen after one, three, six, and 
nine hours of food deprivation. The results showed some relation 
between intensity of hunger and food associations but not in the 
simple way expected. The number of food responses to achromatic 
cards increased at three- and six-hour intervals but decreased at 
nine hours, whereas wfith chromatic stimuli they increased to three 
hours and thereafter decreased. The authors postulate one need, 
hunger, to explain the increase in food responses and a need to 
leave the field to explain the decrease in food responses at longer 
intervals. 

The experiments dealing with needs, attitudes, defenses, and 
the like on perception have so far yielded no satisfactorj theoretical 
framework in which they may be ordered and understood. The 
concepts have all the richness and ambiguity of undefined, everyday 
terms. we really understand the meaning of such terms as needs, 
motives, attitudes > Have we the knowledge to control them as 
variables in the way that Bruner and Postman (1^4^) have rightly 
seen that they mu^t he controlled if progress is to be made toward 
understanding their i fleet on perceptual behavior? It mav be nec- 
essary to resort to animal experimentation to settle some of the 
salient problems in this field In view of the fact that it has been 
possible to demonstrate that animals are subject to many of the 
"illusions” in much the same waj that humans are known to be, 
may it not be possible to study the effects of hi*, ger, thirst, and sex 
needs on perception in organisms below man? Inner factors, un- 
complicated In verbalization, meanings, and memory, could then be 
investigated tluv affect perception All in all, further investiga- 
tion of the inner determinants iff perception should yield valuable 
contributions to both fact and theory. 

A General Theory of Perception 

We have so far discussed some of the main currents in percep- 
tual theory and have found that 'Vy may be relate to differences 
in basic approaches to a number of fundamental problems. First, 
we have seen that the method of introspective analysis has given 
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way to dimensionalism which continues the earlier interest in sensory 
attributes, peripheral mechanisms, and correlations of experiential 
data with stimulus energies. Second, there is configuration ism with 
its emphasis on phenomenological properties of objects and its postu- 
lation of brain fields having essentially the same properties as per- 
ceived wholes Third, there is a growing accumulation of evidence 
from conditioning and learning showing that behavior is modified 
by stimuli through their effect on perception. And fourth, there is 
the attempt to show that inner factors may swing the scales in am 
biguously structured situations to yield perceptions in keeping with 
needs, values, and feeling states. 

In considering the various approaches to fundamental problems 
in perception we are struck by the lack of theories having qualita- 
tive bases or implications. So far as specific aspects of perception 
are concerned we do have some mathematical theories. (Icneral 
theories of perception tend to he expressed in qualitative <>r verbal 
terms which cannot he tested quantilatixely. Decision in fa\or of 
non-quant itative theories seems to he more a matter of general 
philosophical presuppositions than of concrete, experimental evi- 
dence since deductions from them cannot he stated sufficiently pre- 
cisely to he settled by an appeal to quantitative data. Hence our 
first requirement for a theory of perception is that it nuM he capable 
of quantitative formulation in order to yield concrete predictions, 
A theory must he able to predict not only what will occur hut also 
the extent or the degree to which it will occur. Historically the 
demand for quantification was left to psychophysics and is still so 
regarded hv many psychologists But when it is considered how 
much more is known about qualitative phenomena when they are 
carefully measured we can no longer regard quantification as a 
psychophysical luxury indulged in for merel\ academic purposes. 
Our aim must he ?o push mathematical theorizing into every aspect 
of perceptual behavior. 

Several other considerations are also of importance }n formulat- 
ing a theory of perception. A theory must account fnfr* both local 
and field effects by a single set of assumptions, if possible. It must 
take into account automatically operating factors such ;<s repetition, 
recency, contiguity, intensity, and the like, as well as effects due to 
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organization or patterning In general learning theorists have 
tended to stress the former which are moie suseeptible to quantita- 
tive treatment, and perception theorists have tended to stress the 
latter At pie sent it would stem that the coneept ot oiganization 
is in need of ijumtitatiw lormulation uid the so called automatic 
faetois operating to moditv perception need to he lationalty incor- 
porated into a tlicoiv \long with the mtomatic laetors must be 
reehoned the inner determinants ot perceptual piocesscs since inves- 
tigations ot the cltects of niotiv ition needs and attitudes have so 
far Yielded onl\ cot relations with peueptua! data without leveahng 
their utultrlvmg mulutnsms lheic is no i cason to suppose that 
internal factors opciite m In id nnent ill v different fashion from 
extern il stimuli in then e it e e t on pcTccptim ( on^cejuenth we 
should expect 1 sin s !e tluoiv to be idecjiute i i both I inallv a 
theoiv ot perception nui'-t mike pro\isiou tni t lie eontribution ot 
the nrg « m since the st it e i t i he orginiMii ean piotoundlv modifv 
the effects of stimulilion 1 his meins that perception hum be 
envisaged as i iunetunil pn us> in the business ot living m as a 
tactor m the idiptuuu <>! the or^mi^m to its surroundings 

1 he thc«i\ to he pi p^ctl heu otempts to meet the deminds 
vse have pM outluud U\ i s pist ictorv \pptoach to perception 
One would indeed lx t< lh udv to usert that am theorv can meet 
all the dtmrids winch in i\ he mule upon it In so tar a- it mikes 
possible some or ill ot tlu ohpets which we have outlined our 
theorv m tv he ic^tuUd as \ tool » i cxplc rao suggesting new 
appic* idles to old piohlt’UN md opining up nc aieas Its pn- 
marv pin pose is not s< much *o displue other theones as to sup- 
plement md bio uli n tl cm let us turn to an exposition ot its main 
features |>v consulting the tuts upon which it is bistd the assunip 
lions nude to expinn the ^e tuts and some implications which havfc 
been vilified l>v e xpci uncut ition 

'J he theorv ot ad ipt ition level starts tioni the tundimcntal fact 
that experunee is onltred In pereepMon >h<cts and events are 
isolated, identified i elate el and oidcicd within lianas of reterence 
which ale live tied m e Uegon/ug ttuiules expressed in such ver- 
bal terms as 4 11ns is vuv heautiiul I h it is 1 small building tot 
an armoiv ” or “Paiallel hues converge in the distance " l he ordn 
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revealed in perception cannot be assumed as an a priori fact because 
it is obviously a creation of the organism, differing for different 
people with the same stimuli and often for the same individual at 
different times. Even when external stimuli come to us already 
ordered we could not perceive them as ordered unless internal con- 
ditions were favorable to perceive order. All forces impinging upon 
the organism, as well as all forces from within, are utilized in the 
creation of order. There can he no ultimate distinction between 
so-called automatic or blind factors and forces of organization or 
between inner and outer determinants of behavior, once their mecha- 
nisms are understood. A satisfactory theory of order must apply to 
all conditions under which it appears. 

One of the chief characteristics of organic patterning is found 
in the establishment of neutral, indifferent, or zero regions of func- 
tioning in all types of behavior. These neutral regions represent 
the organism's centering with respect to the stimuli confronting it 
and are the true zeros of functioning. Thus if a weight is said to 
be heavy, or a light dim, or a painting beautiful it is because the 
object in question appears above or below the indifference point of 
functioning. Such points can lx* said to represent the adaptation- 
level of the organism with respect to given stimuli. We find, for 
example, that the neutral stimulus in a series of weights ranging 
from 20Q to 400 grams is about 250 grains, while in a scries rang- 
ing front 400 to 600 grams the neutral stimulus is about 475 grams. 
If a background or comparison stimulus of () 00 grams is introduced, 
the neutral stimulus becomes 350 grams in the first case and 550 
grams in the second case. The adaptation-level, in general, tends 
to be determined largely by the values of the series and background 
stimuli. The effects of past experience are usually not sufficient to 
displace the adaptation-level from within the stimulus continuum. 
When the eyes are flooded with homogeneous radiation certain 
stimuli are perceived as achromatic, showing that even under ex- 
treme conditions of stimulation the organism maintains its own 
zero of functioning (Helson and Michels, 1 ( >48). Thfc position or 
value of the functional zero determines the structure of the per- 
ceived field. Quantitative evaluation of the adaptatioit-levcl and of 
the relative contributions of series, background, and residual stimuli 
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in determining it, are main considerations in adaptation-level 
theory. 

How do stimuli and their residuals affect the adaptation-level? 
We assume that all effects of stimulation, past as well as present* 
arc pooled to form a single lex el with respect to given classes of 
stimuli. Evidence for pooling comes Irom many different sources. 
In vision and with lifted weights the adaptation-level has been shoxvn 
to he a function of the series and background stimuli, changes in 
one or the other bringing about changes in the level (Hclson, 1947, 
1948; Michels, and llelson. 1949) Similarly judgments of sound 
intensities have been shown to he functions of series and preceding 
stimuli (Rogers. 1941 ) f win* some conditions, previously experi- 
enced stimuli may have considerable i fleet on level as shown hv the 
work of Johnson, prexinuslv referred to ( l°-*9). Certain results 
with sensory pre-conditioning can only be explained as a result of 
pooling '1 Inis Rrogden < F>47) found that a stimulus (light) 
paired with a sound stimulus which was later, in turn, paired with 
shock could arouse the conditioned response even though it (the 
light) had nexer been dim tlx paired with shock F.ven stimuli 
which are not const iouslx perceiv'd have been shown to exert 
effects on judgments and to he detectable by galvanic skin responses 
(McOcary and La/arus. 1 ( ‘VM Pooling would therefore appear to 
he possible at pure lx ph\ Mologieal levels below the psychophysical 
regions where conscious judgments operate There is even evi- 
dence for cro.ss-niodalitx and for suisori-motor ooling as Werner 
and Wapner have pointed out ( 1°49). Studic dealing with the 
formation of frames of reference and scales of judgment having 
social, ethical, affect ixe. and aesthetic reference also point to pooling 
as tlie basic factor in the establishment of adaptation-level (Hunt, 
1941 ; Hunt and Yolkniann, 1°37) Pooling may thus be regarded 
as a basic characlu i-tic of all organic functioning 

The concept »f pooling makes possible a ipiantitatixe theory of 
phenomena associated with adaptation-lex** 1 \\ e assume that the 

effects of stimulation, past as well as present, affect *he adaptation- 
level in accordance with their tre jiicncy. area, intensity, affectix'c 
value, nearness, and so on. In accordance \x*ith this assumption we 
can say that a suitably weighted average represents the organism’s 
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adaptation to a given set of stimuli. Formulas have been devised 
for determining the relative weights to be assigned to factors chiefly 
responsible for establishment of level. In general, three separable 
factors have been found important: the stimulus attended to or 
being judged, all other stimuli forming the background stimulus, 
and effect*? of previous stimuli forming the residual stimulus. Meth- 
ods of evaluating the contributions of each of these have been shown 
to be applicable to various types of stimuli and conditions of presen- 
tation (Kelson. 1047; 1 () 48; Michels and Kelson. 1 ( H ( ); Johnson, 
1040 ). A number of phenomena have been shown to follow from 
the relation of series and background stimuli to adaptation-level. 
Thus time-order errors have been shown to arise from the decen- 
tered position of the indifference point with symmetrical series 
stimuli owing to the fact that the adaptation-level tends to be below 
the arithmetic mean « >f the stimuli (Kelson, 1 (, 47). Repulsion 
effects of background stimuli and of satiated stimuli with the re- 
sultant “paradoxical distance effect” have been shown to follow 
from their effect on adaptation-level (Nash, 1°50). Qualitative 
re-structuring of perceptual fields with corresponding changes in 
judgments of stimuli have been shown to he due to changes in the 
adaptation-level wherein positive stimuli (above AE) become neu- 
tral or ncgati\e (below AL). Finally, effects of social stimulation 
on individual perception ami judgment have been evaluated as a 
function of size of group, showing that social interactions ma\ pool 
as well as the effects of pin steal stimulation (E. Schein, unpublished 
M.A. Thesis, Stanford University Library. 1 U 4 ( M 

Adaptation, as here conceived, is not merely a psychological 
concept. It represents physiological states as well. It must not he 
regarded as the static, end-result of steady activity. Rather, the 
adaptation-level is a moving, changing region, varying in time even 
m the absence of stimulation since physical processes do not, as a 
rule, remain stationary in complex systems We arc thus led to 
inquire if a physiological model exists to envisage the type of mecha- 
nism implied by the concept of pooling and averaging. Such a 
model has recently been proposed by Pitts and McCulloch (1947) 
to account for perception of gcstalten. geometric objects, nr what 
they refer to as “invariants.” As stated by them the problem is to 
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produce the same output in nerve nets for every input belonging to 
a given invariant. Since their invariants prove to be averages and 
come very close to our concept of adaptation-level, we may provi- 
sionally take their model as a possible one for adaptation-level phe- 
nomena. bor example, let us see how thev deal with the concrete 
problem ot seeing “squareness” and bow the eyes come to fixate a 
square. We quote . 

* • • consider the reflex .ire from the eyes through the tectum 
to the oculomotor nuclei and so to the muscles which direct the 
ga/e the superior lolliculus computes hv double integration 
the lateral and \citieal coordinates of the 'center of gravity of 
the distribution of brightness’ referred to the point of fixation as 
origin, and supplier impulses at a rate pmfxjrtional to these 
coordinate-, to the lateral and vertical e\e mu cle- in such a wa\ 
that these can turn tire visual axis towards the center of gra\ it\ 

As the center of gravitv approaches the origin its ordinate and 
alj^a^a dimmish, slowing the eves and finally stopping them 
win n tla visual axes point at the center of brightness This 
provides invariants of translation. If a square bhould appear 
am where in tin* fi< 1<1 the ew s turn until it is centered, and what 
thev si. e i- tin siiik. whatever the initial position of the square 
This is a n lit x mechanism, toi it operates on the principle ot 
the ^ei v omeclunisin. or ‘negative feedback* ” ( 1917, p 137 » 

A mechanism mrh as Pitts and McCulloch describe mav be 
made to serve not onlv tm centering forms so that their invariant 
properties ait preserved but also to account t\>i *he establishment of 
neutral points within extended spatio-temporal nelds The point ot 
centering, which tor u> is the adapt.it ion-k vel need not, as they also 
point out, he the physical cintei of giavitv. With a mechanism for 
averaging, it follow^ imnudiatclv that pails of the field away from 
the “center" can be icgaided as gradients or deviants from the aver- 
age, as it is envisaged in the theoiv of adaptat’on-level I he Pitts 
and McCulloch model fits into our general conceptual framework 
although further elaboration is necessary for specific problems 

The theoiv of adapt at ion-lev el accounts not onlv for the invari- 
ants in perception hut also for individual differences in perception 
in the lace of the same stimuli. Individual differences may arise fioni 
different residual factois or because one individual weights one part 
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of the field more than another with resultant differences in level. The 
contribution of the individual organism is thus an essential part of 
the theory. Many types of behavior attributed to innate differences 
in personality may often be traced to differences in level. Thus it 
has been asserted that some individuals typically overestimate and 
others underestimate sizes with the implication that such tendencies 
betray fundamental differences in personality traits. It is possible 
to transform underestimators into overestimators and vice versa by 
proper choice of series and comparison stimuli, just as negative 
time-order errors nia> he changed into positive time-order errors 
through manipulation of the stimuli. Further investigation of per- 
sonality traits may show them to be matters of level capable of 
change with change in stimulating conditions rather than matters of 
genetic constitution 

Finally, the theory of adaptation-level provide^ a framework 
for automatically-operating factors as well as organizational forces 
in behavior. Since patterning depends upon the position of the neu- 
tral region, whatever affects the adaptation-level must be determina- 
tive for the organization of behavior Thus so-called irrational fac- 
tors may have rational effects. I.et us consider the following con- 
crete case. If a series of stimuli ranging from 200 to 4(»0 grams is 
hefted, the stimulus judged “medium” is found to be about 250 
grams. If a 900-gram stimulus is added to the series, the medium 
stimulus moves up to about 313 grams If the 900-gram stimulus 
is now made a background stimulus by presenting it before each 
series stimulus is judged, the medium stimulus becomes about 350 
grams (TIelson, 1947). Merc increase in the number of presenta- 
tions of the 900 gram stimulus suffices to change the adaptation- 
level with resultant changes in judgments of all the series stimuli. 
It would he stretching the concept of “insight” or “understanding” 
to assert that increase in the number of heftings of the 900-gram 
stimulus has changed the subjects’ understanding of the problem of 
judging and the r eby affected their responses. Indecjd, this would 
be a highly artificial explanation since the judgments are made on 
the basis of the way the stimuli feel. To take anefther example, 
consider the fact that dogs confined for ten minutes ih a box suffer 
far greater traumatic effects than if they are confined for ten one- 
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minute periods (Krederickson, 1950). Here, as in so many cases, 
change in a mechanical iactor, minimized In' held theorists, may 
profoundly affect the behavioral field Such factors, we thus see, 
may operate at higher beha\ioral levels to produce important conse- 
quences as well as rational factors which patterning theories have 
stressed. 

Our aim in this chapter has been to delineate the main approaches 
to perception and, so far as possible, to reconcile their positive con- 
tributions. By envisaging perception as part of the process of adap- 
tation in the theory of adaptation-level, perception, no less than 
motivation and learning, is seen to play its part in the economy of 
the organism in its attempts to adjust to external and internal 
forces. 
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CHAPTER 0 


LEARNING 

H\ Edwin R. Xkwman, Harvard I'ntrersity 

Introduction. — There is no lack of theories of learning. More 
pages have been written, more “points of view'’ formulated, more 
American psychologists ha\e heroine famous in the field of learning 
than in any other comparable topic m psvcholngv 

And yet there is no single them v oi learning I Vi haps there can- 
not he. as we shall see in a moment 'Iheie is oulv a welter of facts, 
laws, principles, postulates, and gem tali/at ions It is as if the field 
of learning were a giant mirror \sk a pathologist what is his 
view of learning and \ou will discover his scientific cudo, his beliefs 
and prejudices, his love of empiiical fact, of deductive elegance. <»t 
operational rigor, of didactic power. 

It is not possible to bring am simple nnlei into as large and 
complicated a field as this in the t nurse ot a single chapter Only 
hy the use of relative!) stiong-urm methods (an am simple at range 
ment emerge. And in such simphfii ations. the leader will hc k told 
what this particular author thinks is important. 

Learning Interests Many Disciplines. Our task is peculiar!) 
complicated by the interest of many different disciplines m the field 
of learning. 'The philosopher, for instance, distinguishes l>etwcen 
two very broad theories of knowledge, the empirical ai|d the nativis- 
tic. The one viewliolds that all human knowledge is gained through 

( experience, i e.. by learning; the other view maintain^ that certain 
ideas are part of the inborn nature of each individual) and learning 
assumes a secondary rc >le* If learning is the critical issue, then surely 
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the philosophei should have some say about what constitutes an 
acceptable theoiv 

This kind <»t difficulty does not stop hen The educator, profes- 
sional or piattu d is concerned with what people learn Schexils in 
the broadest sense must lie \eis old Lack teacher has some kind 
of a philosophy some inunctions about the processes uneler his 
supervision a id coiitiol V good mam n lelurs ha\c strong opinions 
on the sullied Smic <>t these opinion' nnloi tunatcly , are demon- 
stiahly wrong In am last tbcoiics about the learning process are 
incvtiicubh inter woeen with the plulosophe ot education itself 

Older anel mote wulespnad than reeogm/ahk education are the 
mlottnul prof e ssi s , ,t gmw mg up ot ac (pining the wa\ s and customs 
of the laiuth and tin community 1 he enuieis of eultuie m this 
broad sense son d p-etbolngy and eultmal ant' topology. arc rather 
in w hut then claims on psychology are no less insistent than those 
of the fdueat «u I h. whole ot personality is held to he a product of 
social ioiccs U»I1U ««• die child Political and economic life take 
,j Kir stable loim b.e urn one pci sou learns from another (oyen 
lhe lilies toi tlu haimiig nroeess we ought to be able to shape uti- 
AU s in the mini we yyant them to change human institutions into a 

more ideal model 


Theoty Has Been Over-Exploited.— 1 be psychology of learn 
mg and part.cululy its theoretical side In- been affected in two 
wms liy tlu s.iong mteest of these yaned disciplines 1 ird ot all 
the philosopher the cdmalnr the sociologist ha* ach been an eutie - 
picnuii promt '.mg h.s - w> unw o. what the k-ning process ought 
o look like Modem stunt. fie often ts to d.see.yer the nature ot 
learning h.m been K„ t. u«- whub h.m been choM,, P , me, pah 
for their usefulness ,n these toietgn fields lhe <ceon<l result ,s the 
complement ot the In' \Uou^ pmpoumUd hv psychology 

'‘piintiples" of learning 
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Such an atmosphere is hardly the most happy one for careful, 
critical thinking. Theory has produced too many experiments de- 
signed to illustrate and demonstrate, rather than to test critically, 
the consequences of a given view Results haw been interpreted in 
line with the partisan biases which led to the formulation of the 
experiment in the first place. The total picture of learning that has 
come out is anything but integrated, coherent, consistent. 

Not One Theory, But Theories. — After all, we should not 
expect to find a single theory of learning. There is not a single the- 
ory of electricity or of the weather. Learning is an e\trernelv com- 
plex process. We are concerned here w ith the long-section view of 
almost all psychological processes Lcanunq has to Jo srith chanqcs 
in our experience and in our behavior as a result of an earlier response 
in a similar situation. Such changes mav involve any aspect of the 
total response which one makes What is learned may involve the 
selection and organization of the sensory stimuli; it may involve 
the needs and drives of the individual, it mav concern the selection 
and patterning of response 

In a given experimental situation, as in most piactical situations, 
what is learned largely concerns one or the other of these widely 
different aspects of behavior And corresponding with the differ- 
ences in material, there are differences in the amount that can be 
learned, in the rate at which it is learned, in the role of all of the 
multitude of conditions ancillary to the learning process Until the 
learning of each type of material is fully understood, it is too early 
to prove that they all are examples of one basic process What we 
have had in the past has l>een the unsupported assertion by each 
theorist in turn that the generalization which he has made in terms 
of limited material is the principle which explains all learning Such 
generalizations have l>ecn decidedly premature. 

Historical Background 

Five Historical Lines. — To untangle the confused threads of 
our picture, it will help if we look briefly at the past. In making 
this survey, I should like to emphasize the close ties among coin- 
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mon-sense observation, formal experiment, and theory. Everyday 
experience is slowly reduced to exact, laboratory measurement. 
Both of these generate theories and broad generalizations ; and the 
theories in turn have a great deal to do with what experiments are 
performed Science progresses slowly, by small steps, and at each 
step it is still the heir to both the truth and much of the error of the 
past. 

Some of the ideas about learning have indeed a hoary history. 
Once they must have reflected common-sense observations. They 
were simply names and descriptions of what every observant man 
might know. At a latci time, common-sense grew up and was ac- 
cepted by philosophers They fitted these observations into formal 
systems which were then cloaked with authority reflecting the fame 
of their protagonists. Modern psychologists translated both com- 
mon-sense observation and philosophical principle into experimental 
form ^ften they couched the older concepts in physiological terms, 
therein expressing the hope that m this direction would lie their 
verification at some future lime. 

This gradual evolution of oui theories has both a good side and 
a bad one. The good side comes from the fact that few experimental 
results depend on the experiment alone Almost always there is a 
great deal of oldening and thinking that goes on before a formal 
experiment is done to demonstrate a fact. The experiment simply 
makes a formal record of what the experimenter hoped was true. 
But the had side is that some people, accepting too readily the gen- 
eralizations of the past, have gone on to do experiments with no 
real effort to test what they took for granted. As a result, the origi- 
nal principle h*uii> to be conlnmed by the success of later work that, 
in fact, never tested it. 

I. Memory, \mong iIhm. common-seii^c ohsei v.itmns is that of 
memory. No one has trouble in understanding what is meant hy 
this word: today 1 see something. I react to it, it is here now. 
Tomorrow I can recall it, bring it back so that I can describe it or 
react to it as though it were her Experiencing it again. I know 
that it was there then. Memory, so conceived, is a fact beyond cavil. 
It is a psychological fact as elementary as response itself 
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How shall we explain it? Quite evidently something has been 
changed by the first experience which persists in some manner until 
recall takes place. In the simplest view, it was the original sensation 
itself which somehow persisted in very weak form. 'The subtle 
motion set up in the senses did not die out at once but lasted* un- 
noticed, in tlie antechamber to consciousness. Such a view was held 
by the Cheek philosophers and was echoed again by men like Hobbes. 
Another possibility was that some essence of the object, the “chair- 
ness” of a chair, for instance, was realized in the mind. Once there, 
'it could be appreciated again by attending to it. Still other philoso- 
phers thought ot the mind as a waxen tablet, the tabula rasa, on 
1 which each experience left its mark. Such marks or traces facilitated 
the flow of new energy through the same path, and revived the for- 
mer experience. 

Today we know many more facts about memory, but our theories 
have changed much less in the last 150 years. We should reject, 
quite naturally, such terms asjnind, or notions like vibrations of the 
nerves. Hut if we look at the form of what the philosophers were 
saying, we should probably want to say the same things, only in 
different words. W e should say, first of all. that there must be some' 
thing that persists. What it is we simply don’t know. It is probably 
something physiological , or at least it has some kind of a physio- 
logical counterpart. And it is probably not any one of the things 
that people have thought of. For instance, it is not synaptic resist- 
ance, the latest bit of pseudo-physiology to cloud the real issue. We 
know’ some positive things about this persisting something. It re- 
sides in the nervous system It is affected by drugs and probably by 
a sharp blow on the head. 1 shall return to this persisting "X M in 
the discussion below. 

A second general point on which modern theory would agree 
would be that this * A X*' alone is not sufficient for recall. Other con- 
ditions, duplicating in many ways the original situation, must be 
present if the original experience is to he revived. Often only one 
element is lacking. We say that memory is rcdintcyrat^c; it fills in 
the vacant chair, so to .speak. Or perhaps there is s^rnc need to 
recall a certain kind of an item. We try to think wliaf it was that 
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helped us last time in the situation ao like the present one. Tn gen- 
eral, the full responsibilitv for memory cannot be laid on a special | 
condition within the nervous system; external circumstances which; 
persist or recur are of equal importance. 

This is not the place to discuss memory in detail. Just now we 
are interested in the fact that these rather general properties of 
memory do stand out in its history. The two we have mentioned 
will have to suffice. 

II. Association. A second common-M iise observation is that of 
trains or sequences of ideas. In recall, in revery, in dreams, in the 
tree play of thought and imagination one idea follows another in 
half-ordered, half-disordered sequence. Sometimes our thoughts 
and images seem to come tumbling into mind, pressing out the ear- 
lier ones before we ha\e finished with them At other times, they 
come slowh and with eilort. However it is, otii memories seem to 
be linked together like kaleidoscopic sausages in a giant string. 

Once again the fact has long been evident and the theories to 
explain it have easily come to hand Historically, the theories fall 
into two classes. '1 he older were large!} descriptive and had to do 
with what kinds of items were associated. These are the familiar 
\ristotelian Laws of Association, the principles of Similarity , Dif- 
ference, Contiguity in Space, and Contiguity in Time The connec- 
tion of otic idea with another could be placed in one of the^e clasps, 
horse and donkey because the} are similar, black and white because 
they are opposites, waves and seashore becatw they aie next to 
each other in space, and thunder and lightning because one follow** 
the other in time. 

But what started out to he large!} a description or a classifica- 
tion did not serve so well for an explanation. To explain win jmt 
this association occurred in this person at this time required some- 
thing more. And so there were added the so-caind Secondary Laws 
of Association, the principles of Frequency, Recencv, and Vivid-, 
ness. These laws stated that this particular association would hc\ 
favored over all others because it had occurred the most frequent!) 
or the most recently or the most vividly, or, more likely, in some 
combination of the three. 
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One point is important here, the relation of the Secondary Laws 
to the Primary Laws. Just what is it that is frequent or recent or 
vivid? Evidently it is the previous experience, an experience in 
which the tzvo items occurred together This is contiguity in time. 
Thus, while any of the Primary Laws might be the basis for an 
original association, contiguity in time is the one which clearly has 
the edge over the others in favoring later repetitions of an associa- 
tion. It, and it alone, must always be present if an association is to 
result from frequent, recent or vivid repetition. 

The broad principle of association was the base on which was 
built a great deal more than a theory of learning As the corner- 
stone of Empiricism it strongly influenced two and a half centuries 
of the most active period of English philosophy. Hut except for the 
elaboration of the Secondary Laws, the duett ine remained unchanged 
throughout that period. 

Psychology Took Over Associatwmsm. -The most direct trans- 
lation of the notion of associationism into experimental form is 
found in Khbinghaus ( 1885, 1°13) and all ot the work which stems 
from his pioneering studies. Ideas, items, raw and uncontaminated 
items, were to be found in the nonsense syllables Learning them in 
long lists created presumably the counterpart of the lins of ideas 
familiar in everyday observation The Law of Frequency was dem- 
onstrated by measuring the gam in learning from reading the list 
over and over again; the Law of Recency in terms of the curve of 
forgetting. And the basic character of contiguity as the controlling 
variable was evidenced by the great superiority of immediate over 
xemote associations. The importance of Khbinghaus 1 work lay in 
jadding “how many” and “how much” and “how oftcn“ to the 
older, more loosely expressed relations Khbinghaus was building 
experimental science on the framework of James Mill or Thomas 
Brown. 

It is possible to follow the same line of development through the 
work of many American psychologists. Robinson (^1932) frankly 
talked about his views as being “Association Theo y Today ” A 
typical experiment is still that of a man learning a lonjj list of words, 
or any other sort of items. The task of the learner ; s to give back 
the items seriatim. It is always made so difficult thit a number of 
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repetitions are required for its learning. The essential condition of 
associationism is fulfilled in these experiments, in that items are 
presented juxtaposed, over and over again. 

Linkages established !>\ contiguity need not be limited to ideas 
alone. Rats running a maze achieve much the same thing. One turn 
follows the other, first a left, then a right, then around the corner. 
The various clues, linked into a series, guide a rat (or a man!) in a 
maze. Presumably the association of these clues with the appropri- 
ate response can account for the sequence of behavior. 

The Conditioned Reflex Extends Associationism . — It is but a 
short step from the concept of association to that of the conditioned 
reflex, especially as it was described by the early behaviorists. In 
terms of theory, this is the right step to take. In the nature of the 
basic relationship and the conditions under which it is set up, the 
two concepts are the same ; it is only the terms of the relationship, 
the th’ogs operated upon, which have changed. For sensation, we 
substitute sensory process, or the more ambiguous term stimulus; 
for idea, we write response. A connection or linkage between stimu-t 
lus and response is established because they occur frequently at thej 
same time. This is the conditioned reflex of Watson (1919) and' 
his followers. 

There are important differences between behaviorism and the 
earlier associationism. For one thing, the experimental model is 
rather different. The association experiments had used long series, 
while a conditioned reflex involved one stimulus, the CS, which is 
connected with one response, the UR. But Watson lost no time in 
extending the principle to the maze. Any response sent impulses 
back to the central nervous system and these in turn could set off 
the next step in the chain. Response then led to response, as had 
idea to idea. 

Associationism, fitted out in the clothing of the conditioned? 
reflex, is very much alive today. It is best represented by Guthrie; 
(1935), the Spartan simplicity of whose system reminds one of 
James Mill. One basic principle, he believes, will explain all learning. 
This is stated thus: ‘‘A combination of stimuli which has accom- 
panied a movement will on its recurrence tend to be followed by 
that movement” (Guthrie, 1°35, p. 26). This is associationism, 
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pure and simple. To understand how it works it is necessary to point 
out that neither stimulus nor response are just what you or I might 
think them to be at first. The stimulus, for instance, may be the 
light or sound if it is simultaneous with the act. Hut if the act is 
delayed, the real stimulus is now some adjustive movement of the 
head which follows the light or sound. In the same way, a response 
is rarely just a response. It is not an act, not a running down an 
alley, not getting out of the box or finding food. A response is only 
some movement that is a part of the total act It is these part move- 
ments that are conditioned, and the apparent complexity of learning 
comes about because a large number of nvnements have to be suc- 
cessfully conditioned before the total act is learned. Such, in barest 
outline, is the most modern exposition of this oldest doctrine. 

III. Reward Training. A third set of common-M-nse observations 
might be tagged, “How to Train Someone.” The concept is more 
sharply dt fined by the German word Pressur which suggests animal 
training in particular. It is evident that men have understood a good 
deal about the training of animals for many centuries, ceitainlv for 
a good part of the time they haw* had domesticated animals When- 
ever people have had working animals, like the horse, donkey, bul- 
lock, or shepherd dog, as opposed to docks and herns for food, they 
evidently had to train them. Curiously enough, the procedures 
which were used in training animals haw excited much less theo- 
retical interest than the related learning in man. Not until we come 
to modern psychology do we find any account ot training methods 
worthy of serious consideration. 

The early experiments which used animals as subjects were done 
by psychologists such as C. L. Morgan (1804), Thorndike (1911), 
and Yerkes ( HK)7). Many of these apnmicnt.s consisted of doing 
carefully in the laboratory the kind of thing which had been done 
casually by animal trainers. These psychologists both controlled the 
conditions and gave more complete descriptions of }vhat went on. 
But the techniques employed were not new. After al| why did they 
need to be new? These psychologists wanted animals to learn so 
they used the techniques that had been successful; for so many 
centuries. 
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Thorndike’s famous puzzle-box experiments with cats are a case 
in point. A cat was made hungry, it was given a complex task to 
perform, and when it did what the experimenter wanted it to do, it 
received food. Under these circumstances it soon learned. It is 
evident at once that by their very nature the results of these experi- 
ments look different from those with human subjects. You can’t 
tell the animal what you want him to do. lie has to discover it for 
himself. You have no access to what the animal was thinking as he 
solved the problem; in fact you have no access to his “ideas” at all 
unless you stretch that term. No memories, no words, no evident 
associations, only the gross fact that a complex act is gradually 
achieved in less and less time. This is the typical datum of an ani- 
mal experiment. 

The principle which emerges finds likewise little counterpart in 
association theory. It is what Thorndike (T°ll) later dubbed the 
“La a v f Fffect ” It points to the extremely important role played 
by reward and punishment in the training process. Those activities, 
or hypothetically those slimulus-rc>ponse connections, which arc 
rewarded will he damped in, will tend to recur more frequently 
'Those acti\itics which are punished will he dropped out. Reward 
takes the place of simple coincidence in time as the central agent in 
the learning process. 

In a very limited sense the principle is not new'. The Law of 
K fleet hears a kind of step-child relationship to the philosophical 
concept of hedonism. This is the view thai people choose to do 
those things which are pleasant, that they see* pleasure and avoid 
pain. Now there are a good many difficulties with hedonism as a 
theory to explain human behavior. Not the least of these is to ex- 
plain what constitutes pleasure Hedonism is e\en less useful in 
animal behavior where we ha\e no knowledge of the animal's pleas- 
ure and pain. What we know about are rewards and punishments, 
i.e., things he will seek and things he will avoid. Furthermore, 
pleasure and reward have two quite different functions. The man 
presumably knows beforehand what will give him pleasure; the goal 
of pleasure governs his choice » * the path to follow*. If anything^ 
has been learned, it has been accomplished before the hedonistic t 
choice is made. The animal, on the other hand, learns because he 
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’is rewarded; reward is the agent which accomplishes learning. Evi- 
dently, the connection between pleasure and reward is quite remote. 
(The Law of Effect is not hedonism restated. 

An additional word should be said about the relation of the Law 
of Effect to the learning of a conditioned response In the early 
Pavlovian experiments it was possible to conceive of conditioning 
as an instance of association. In retrospect this seems to have been 
Pavlov's view and it is evident that it was Watson's. On the other 
hand, it is equally plausible to look upon the conditioning experi- 
ment as an instance of Thorndike's Law of Effect. Food, the rein- 
forcing agent for the conditioned salivarx response, is a reward. 
Shock in the withdrawal experiments is a punishment What is 
more, well-fed animals could not be conditioned readily. And it 
you are willing to admit that rewarding a rat for pressing a bar is 
still conditioning, as Skinner (1 C M8) and Hull (D43) say it is, 
the parallel becomes even closer. 

Terminology, the names that are given to various phenomena, is 
after all a matter of usage, and so long as all of a g^ of people 
use the same terms and understand each other, there can he no objec- 
tion. If the meanings of words have been changed, it is necessaiy 
more than anything else that the uninitiated be given a word of 
warning. That the concept of conditioning has this chameleon-like 
character can hardly be 'denied. Current writers who use the term, 
notably Hull and Skinner, have changed from the older Pavlovian 
meaning to a broader and different meaning. The rewarding of an 
act, not the giving of a signal, is the prototype of a conditioned 
response. The principle of reinforcement in this neo-conditioning 
carries most of the burden of explanation, and reinforcement, at 
heart, is Thorndike's Law of Effect. The experimental formula for 
conditioning is carried over bodily from the Pavlov model together 
with a variety of terms like extinction, inhibition, reinforcement. 
The liaison is a happy one, except when it runs intq occasional 
trouble with its in-Hws. 

IV. Habit, Skill, and Maturation. For our fourth concept let us 
look briefly at habit. Habit is an old concept and in sotne hands it 
has been a very broad one. Anything that a man or animal or even 
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an inanimate object is accustomed to do has been calle8 a habit, j 
Thus the conformation of an old coat to its owner, the path of a i 
bird in flight, the familiar gait or gestures of a friend have all been * 
termed habitual in an uncritical use of the term. Psychologists, 
although intrigued by the possibility of a close physical analogy, 
have wanted to be more sparing. They have usually wanted to dis- 
tinguish habit from instinct or other inherited dispositions on the 
one hand, and from intentional, planned activities on the other. Hab- 
its are thus acquired dispositions to act in a particular way which 
lead us to do things in everyday life without forethought and, indeed, 
often without our being aware of their performance 

In their explanation there have been advanced two not entirely 
consistent principles. The one is the principle of exercise in its 
most simple form. All matter which has form, urtainly all organic 
matter, has the property of plasticity. This means that when an 
object has !k<u forced or driven into some new form or action, it is 
so modified that the next time it may be formed in the same manner 
with less effort C rease a piece of paper and the next fold will follow 
the line of the old crease. Send an impulse through the brain and 
the channel it follows is imperceptibly deepened for the impulse to 
follow. 

The alternative is the view that not exercise alone but rather 
exercise of the growing organism results in learning. The analogy 
to exercise of a muscle is quite close. Activity leads to fatigue; let 
the muscle rest following activity and it grows large. Neither of 
the extremes of no exercise or of continuous exercise are optimal. 
Some plan of alternation of rest and action builds up the muscle to 
its maximum development. Said Dr. Carpenter 75 years ago, 
“There is no part of the organism of man in which the reconstructive 
acthnty is so great, during the whole period of life, as it is in the 
ganglionic substance of the brain.” Dr. Carpenter’s physiology is 
a little unclear, but his message for psychology is unmistakable. 
Added William James (18 C X), I, p. 110), “Thus, we notice after 
exercising our muscles or our brain in a new way, that we can do so 
no longer at that time; but after a day or two of rest, when we 
resume the discipline, our increase in skill not seldom surprises us. 

I have often noticed this in learning a tune; and it has led a German 
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author to say that we learn to swim during the winter and to skate 
during the summer/* 

Of the two notions, it is the latter that has the greater interest 
‘for us at this point. The first principle, that of exercise alone, is 
identical with the associatiouistic Law of Frequency which we met 
'above. As a matter of fact, the concept of habit almost certainly 
assisted in the transformation of associationism into behavioral 
terms. 

But the idea of growth induced by stimulation is something 
quite different. The experimental work in which it can be most 
plausibly demonstrated lies almost entirely in the field of motor 
skills. To play golf, to throw a ball, to play the violin, to hammer 
nails or wield the tools of a hundred trades, these are all learned 
skills in which neither memory nor associations nor the most attrac- 
tive reward smooths the path of the novice. And in their laboratory 
counterparts each such skill is learned most readily with well-spaced 
practice periods. 

This maturational theory continues today to look to physiology 
and neurology for support. Kappers (1017), a Dutch neurologist, 
proposed that activity in one nerve tract produced growth toward 
the active tract in nearby tracts which were still undergoing devel- 
opment. This he called ncurobiotaxis. Coghill (10J<M has pointed 
out that gross, total movements are the first to occur in embryonic 
salamanders, and that fine, detailed movements appear later. Is it 
possible that the same kind of individuation may be produced in 
higher animals as a result ol stimulation even when they are adult, 
and that it is this individuation which makes a skill develop? 
Wheeler (1929) believes that it is, that the kind of change which 
takes place here is the basis of improvement in many kinds of learn- 
ing. For this sort of organic change, he wants to use the term 
maturation. 


V. Learning and Understanding. There is a fifth liiic of develop- 
ment which takes us into a border region where the (relations c f 
modern theory and its historical antecedents are less* clear. The 
j modern problem concents the role played by intelligence and under- 
standing in the achievements which are measured as learning. Much 
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learning is not by rote. The most effective methods of study employ 
more than repetitive drill; they strive to produce comprehension 
(Katona, 1940). But what are these intellectual processes, such as 
understanding and comprehension? (an they, rather than rote drill, 
account for the more effective processes by which we gain knowledge? 

1 -et me illustrate the case that can be made with a relatively simple 
example. Most of you who are reading these pages are trying to 
learn, in the broadest sense, what is written in this book. But it is 
only in a broad sense that you are learning. You are certainly not 
memorizing these words. (At least I hope you are not!) Your real 
task is to understand the meaning of what is written here. It is part 
of your job of making sense out of psychology as a whole. This bit 
of psychology happens to be written in this particular book, but it 
need not have been. You could just as well have learned it from 
other sources in other words. And if you once gain an understand- 
ing of the subject, remembering what you have understood will not 
be much of a chore. If vou don’t understand it, all the memorizing 
in the world won't do you much good, for you will forget most of 
the things vou memoii/e before t lie ink on your diploma is dry. 

This is a rather simple and bald statement of the problem as we 
would state it today. What about its history ? (hie might expect to 
find the roots of intelligence and intellect in the philosophy of Ration- 
alism. Yet modern experimental psychology draws almost nothing 
from the stuffy atmosphere of Kant and Hegel and Schopenhauer. 

Actually the problem has a long past. Aristotle talked of nous, 
the noetic soul, which we would probably call intelligence today. It 
was the active part of the intellect Tn the same way Descartes left 
room for a stall that could kno:c and was tree to “will'* in distinction 
to the mechanical action of the body and the senses. This one side 
of the philosophv of Aristotle and Descartes was the parent to Con- 
tinental philosophy, the tradition of rationalism, oi nativism, of the 
science of the mind as opposed to the science of nature. Intelligence 
and the “higher" faculties were part of this tradition. 

Modern experimental psychology grew out of the * pposing line 
of descent. Helmholtz and Kbbinghaus, Herbart and Wundt clearly 
preferred the healthy scepticism and analytical bias of English em- 
piricism. This is the tradition which produced associationism. as we 
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saw above. Following the logic of associationNin, there was no room 
left for intelligence. But Aristotle’s active intellect , Descartes know- 
ing sottl, Leibnitz’ apperception, perhaps even Locke s reflection refer 
to some psychological reality which will not down. It rises again in 
unfamiliar clothing to speak for a place in present-day theory. 

Curiously, the tremendous modern interest in testing intelligence 
has produced \ery little experimental work which serves to clarify 
the role of intelligence in governing behavior. Psychologists have 
turned instead u> experiments on animals which provide, with sim- 
plified examples a useful meaning of the word. The best known of 
j these experiments are those of Kohler (1925) in which, he argued, 
lone could see the operation of insight as chimpanzees solved simple 
| problems. The beha\ior of the animals suggests that they “saw” the 
relation of a roundabout path to the goal, of a tool in the form of a 
stick or box to the problem before them. When such a solution 
occurred for the first time, the chimpanzee can be said to have learned 
inasmuch as he could readily repeat the solution on a later test But 
these experiments are interesting nut m> much as examples of learn- 
ing as they are illustrations of how intelligence can have an experi- 
mental meaning. 

There are other ways in which the same point has been made 
Maier’s (1929. 1932) experiments to show what he calls reasoning 
in rats are an example. The rat combines, on a critical trial, the 
results of two precious experiences to sol\e a new problem. The 
problem is so simple that its solution does not do the rat great credit, 
hut the form of more complex processes is there Likewise an experi- 
ment by Tolman and llon/.ik ( 1930) shows this ability of an animal 
to manipulate and utilize past experience not onlv in its original 
setting but in novel settings as well when the animal is faced with a 
new task. 

We return, then, to our original problem. Do these experiments 
give any due to the kind of psychological processes vvlfich underlie 
comprehension and understanding? In answer I should probably sav 
that the word clue had been properly chosen. ( )tir knowledge of this 
field is woefully incomplete, but we do know enough so t|iat a serious 
problem is posed for a theory of learning. 
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Historical Lines and Present Problems. — In picking out five 
lines of development, I have necessarily stretched the immensely com- 
plex past on a Procrustean bed. Fortunately, my purpose has not 
been to do justice to the past but rather to use it as aid in under- 
standing the present. This brief survey should make quite clear how 
interwoven are facts and theory. In some cases, notably that of asso- 
ciationism, the experiments have grown directly out of well-estab- 
lished theoretical views. It is hardly surprising, then, that the facts 
supported the theory. In other cases, new facts have emerged in the 
course of experiments which have started theory off in a new direc- 
tion. This is perhaps the case with the concept of “reinforcement” 
ill which new facts tend to make difficulties for old theories. Even 
here, the real change will come only when someone comes along with 
a good explanation for the new facts. 

The most serious consequence of this intermingling of fact and 
theory i.. Mu* inevitable distortion of what appears to he the truth and 
the whole truth about learning. It happens, for instance, that the 
number of experiments done with nonsense syllables, or with w r ords 
arranged in similar unrelated series, is very large. Are we to con- 
clude that such learning is t\ picul of all learning and the generaliza- 
tions from it are \ery powerful? Or should we conclude that the 
theory which gave rise to this kind of experimental work was widelj 
held and that our view of the facts is biased thereby? That question 
is not easy to answer. 


Factual Summary 

At this point it will be helpful to outline brefly the more salient 
facts within the field of learning. Such an outline will Ik sketchy in 
the extreme but, by blocking out the full scope of the field, it may 
help in the formulation of conclusions with regard to karmng theory. 
No particular significance attaches to the order which the topics 
are listed. They will follow very roughly the outline of historical 
views given above 

Remembering.- -Rcmemberinj, refers to the far. that certain 
simple, organized experiences can be recalled alter a single presen- 
tation, and that these recalled experiences can initiate or direct 
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action in just the same way as did the original experience. Remem* 
Bering differs sharply from rote, serial learning in a number of ways. 
First, the laws governing the intensity of the original impression 
are mostly laws of sensory or perceptual organization. \\ e remem- 
,ber what we have seen. Second, the experience recalled is a reason- 
ably unitary, coherent content. The memory of a face is not first 
( an eye, then a brow, then a nose; some pattern of the whole conies 
at once and remains. Further details modify the total when they 
are added. Tlvrd, the variable which tells us whether an experience 
will be recalled or not is the degree to which the original circum- 
stances are duplicated at the time of recall Thus it is the number 
and importance of the clues available, rather than the number of 
original repetitions which is important Rather little good experi- 
mental work has been done on memory in recent years. ( ( f Wood- 
worth, 1938.) 

Serial Learning.-- This term is used to designate the familiar 
sort of learning by heart or memorizing. It is learning m which 
the details of content are generally well known hut in which ihe 
selection of particular items and their arrangement are highly arbi- 
trary. Examples are learning a poem, a list of numbers or nonsense 
syllables, and the vocabulary ot a strange language r he task for 
the learner is to build up a series of connections so that item A recalls 
• item B, and item B recalls item C. It is customary today to suppose 
that the reading of an item is both a response to the preceding item 
, and a stimulus for the following one. In this case what is formed 
is a stimulus-response connection. The experimental work on serial 
learning is very extensive (Mcdeoch, 1942) It covers the intci- 
relations of such \ ariables as the length of list, the amount acquired 
per repetition, patterning of the list, methods of study, and the 
exact form of the task upon recall. In each of these cases, we can 
state that such a material or such a method leads to moie rapid learn- 
ing than does some other material or method. But the basic variable 
is frequency of repetition; in one way or another the othef variables 
are ancillary to the basic one. 

Retroactive Inhibition.- -The fact that the learning! of a new 
item displaces and interferes with the retention of an older item is 
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the most familiar case in a whole family of inhibitory effects. Such 
interference is “retroactive” only in the sense that its victim is some- 
thing which was established at an earlier time. No one thinks the 
present influences the past. Retroactive inhibition is believed to be a 
very general phenomenon, absent only when the subject does nothing, 
as in sleep. It is most severe when a \ery similar list of material 
provides the interference. By far the larger part of the experiments 
on retroactive inhibition have employed serial, associative learning, 
and it may e\en he that this form of experiment pro\ ides especially 
fertile ground for the appearance of much inhibition It is fairly 
clear that nonverbal material shows le<s inhibition. 

The effects of inhibition are mutual. If learning list B causes 
a loss in the retention of li*t A. list A also make lht B harder to 
learn. This has been called pronctizr inhibition . Furthermore, if the 
parts of a long list are thought of as small lists, there will he mutual 
interference among them. Said in other words, there is ni/ruserial 
as well as iH/erserial inhibition (Mcdeoch, 1 () 42, pp. 175-188). 

Forgetting. The ubiquity of forgetting belies the completeness 
of our understanding of it. All learning probably undergoes some 
erosion with the passage of time. The practical questions are how- 
much is there and what can be done to overcome it. Forgetting U 
unequal for diffirent kinds of material and for different items within 
the same class. It is at least in part functional, i e.. it is a product 
of our inability to recall an item under given circumstances. Test 
the person even later under more favorable conditions and traces of 
his learning arc found The fact of forgetting d< **s not \ield readih 
to experimental control. This is largely because we conceive it 
as something happening in time without the forget ter doing much 
about it. Much of the evidence that is used to “explain'* forgetting 
is evidence not about forgetting but about some related process. The 
explanations, therefore, reflect these outside factors. Freudians, for 
instance, relate forgetting to repression. Fxputs iti retroactive in- 
hibition believe forgetting is a matter of interference. Hie average 
man just forgets and doesn’t think Hurt i< much he can do about 
it; memories are “footprints in the sands of time.” and the tide 
invariably conics in. 
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Conditioned Reflex. — For the sake of simplicity we shall restrict 
this term to the classical case of Pavlov (1927). His experiment 
starts, in principle at least, with some segment of behavior which is 
elicited by a known stimulus. The sight of food causes salivation, 
or the shock to the paw causes flexion of the leg. A new and neutral 
stimulus is introduced for a number of trials just before the usual 
stimulus. A test then shows that the new , conditioned stimulus has 
become a signal able to call out the formerly unconditioned reflex 
without the aid of the normal, unconditioned stimulus Repetitions 
of the unconditioned stimulus “reinforce” the conditioned connec- 
tion; tests made without reinforcement “extinguish” the new bond. 
Completely extinguished conditioned reflexes recover spontaneously 
with the passage of time (cf. Ililgard and Marquis. 1°40). Such in 
briefest outline is classical conditioning. 

Reward Training. — The classic example of reward training 
is customarily Thorndike's work with cats and other animals For 
several reasons, however, later experiments with the Skinner ( 1938) 
lever-box or any device for escape and avoidance training will serve 
our purposes better. Some response is chosen which the animal per- 
forms often enough to lie counted, yet far below the maximum pos- 
sible. Whenever this response occurs, it is followed by some kind 
of “reinforcement,” i e, by some reward like food, or by the stop- 
ping of a noxious stimulus like mild shock. The result is an increase 
in the rate of responding. Very often the response and the rew'ard 
have something to do with each other, a rat pokes his head through| 
a hole and finds food, or you withdraw your hand and the shock 
stops. But there need be no such connection The sufficient principle 
is succession in time; the contingency “if A, then ft” means nothing 
more than “when A. then B ” 

Reward training has been made the basis of tluce distinct theories, 
t those of Thorndike, Skinner, and Hull. Kach of these mien makes 
use of a different set of experimental facts. As a result^ any simple 
exposition is rathei difficult. Thorndike’s ( 1932) rcceijt work ha« 
been largely with verbal responses and simple rewards like “right" 
and “wrong.” He gives the subject a stimulus word anjl asks for a 
response; the theory comes out in terms of S-R bonds. Skinner 
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(1938) has worked largely with animals and has depended on 
“emitted” rather than “evoked” behavior. Hull (1943) depended 
largely upon serial verbal learning and maze learning for his illustra- 
tive facts. 

The tactual material gained in a study of reward training may be 
grouped roughly under the following headings. First, there are the 
conditions of reinforcement, the relation of the eventual response to 
the frequency and distribution in time of the reward. Second, there 
is the relation of the reward to the animal’s motivation. Third, 
there are a variety of facts, and many more problems, which cluster 
under the beading of secondar\ reinforcement. This means that the 
sound of food, the sight of food, the location of the food are all 
about as effect i\e in establishing a response as is the ingestion of 
food itself. Fourth, there are facts associated with the extinction of 
responses once established. Fifth, there are tacts about the nature 
of the stimuli which may gain effective control over the rewarded 
liehavior, and about their discrimination. These stimuli play the 
same part as does the conditioned stimulus of classical conditioning 

Transfer of Training.- --Few practical situations in which we 
learn are ever repeated exactly. What is learned under one circum- 
stance is almost alwavs applied under another. This F the problem 
of transfer of training, and it is a ver\ general one. It has been the 
subject of a good deal of controversy, and it has been illuminated by 
a rather small number of facts. Harh experimental work depreciated 
its possibilities. James denied, for instance, that memorizing im- 
proved our abilitv to memorize, which is hardly the issue. Thorndike 
and Woodworth { l l H)1 ) found that judging squares didn't help much 
in judging circles, also not too relevant a finding. 

The more hopeful view of transfer has often been expressed in 
other terms than transfer. Some writers talk ab< r.t the "equivalence 
of stimuli.” whereas l’avlovian conditioning gave us the term 
“generalization.” They mean about the same thing, namely, that if 
a bell means danger, perhaps a horn or a shout docs too. There is a 
parallel problem which ought to ho > ailed "equivalence of response, 
but this end of the S-R link has excited less interest. Ferhaps this is 
because the squigglcs that a lever writes on a kymograph look alike 
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for all responses. In still other cases, there may he “equivalence ' of 
both stimulus and response with the result that there will sStill he a 
facilitative effect of one segment of hehaxior on another without 
identity of either stimulus or response. 

If one thing we do influences another, the result need not be 
beneficial. Transfer can as well he negative as positive. Negative 
transfer is in some cases the same thing as retroactive inhibition 
In general, am adequate theory of transfer must he able to say what 
is its relation tc \arious kinds of inhibition. 

Maze Learning.- -Some of Thorndike’s (1911) chickens 
escaped from maze-like enclosures, and a wide variet\ of other mazes 
have been used in the wars since Small first put rats in the Hampton 
Court maze. The learning of tnu/es has alwa\s iinolwd some aspects 
of both serial learning and reward training. It has been contended, 
then, that the principles derived from mazes should simp!\ he fitted 
into these other categories. There is some limited evidence, and il 
is that which should he mentioned at this point, that there ate rather 
special factors imolved in maze learning Tlu.se experiments show 
that part of the process of running a mu/e depends on the general 
orientation of the animal in space In some cases the animal takes 
a short-cut to the end of the mn/e. a shoit-ctU that is ehosen pre- 
sumably because the general location of the goal box is known 
Similarly, goal-pointing blind allow cause main mors, blinds di- 
rected away from the goal are more rcadilj eliminated (dolman, 
1948). Finally, there are nrent experiments that suggest that the 
learning of a location can Ik set o\er against the learning of a re- 
sponse, the second of these being the kind of thing predicted by 
reward training. 

The Acquisition of Skills.- Reference was made in our earlier 
discussion to the difficulty in anal) zing how r we gam a skill. This 
is probably not one but a whole group of problems ( )n the /one hand, 
the learner’s task may be to gain a set of eye-hand or other S-R 
connections. Sorting mail into boxes, the clerk reads a jiamc and 
makes a particular movement. Operating a complex machine, we 
come to associate a given signal with the appropriate nftovement. 
But the operation becomes more automatic, the control by a par- 
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ticular stimulus less e\ klent, as tlie tempo of the movements increases 
and the range of response decreases. In playing the piano, type- 
writing. or sending Morse code t he rate of response speeds up until 
there are a substantial number of overlapping S-K units. All the 
evidence shows that such skills are achieved only when there is 
some grouping or fusion of successive sensory cues anti of the requi- 
site motor units W e pass finally to the kind of skills best exemplified 
in a sport in which a single, smooth, nicely timed and graded act is 
performed in response to some quite complex stimulus situation. 
This is the skill required in hatting a home run, fencing or boxing, 
nr fancy diving and dancing For help in gaining these last skills 
a rabbit’s foot is worth about as much as the psychologist's sage 
advice. 

Problem Solving. Here again the outline oi the main facts 
have beer drawn out in the earlier discussion It is not clear whether 
lower animals in pnz/le-bo\ situations can It am in am other manner 
than some kind of simple ieward learning ( nithrie (1 ( >40). lor 
instance, has unphasi/ed how sttieotvped arc the responses of cats 
escaping from his hose** Adams ( l ( f2 4 W. on the other hand, repoits 
quite the irvtiM*. and II el son t 1°J7 ) has reported behavior of a 
rat to which he was willing to apply the term insight When tlu 
inquiry turns fiom tluse lower animaL to chimpanzees and humans, 
there can be little doubt that solutions of a problem are discovered 
if, indeed, the problem is one in which the solution ni he discovered 
without excessive trial and error. While there i is been a good 
deal of controversy about the interpretation of experiments on prob- 
lem solving, there cannot he too much controversy about the facts 
The learning of a maze has to be by trial-and-ei u »r ; the animal has 
no other possibility Learning the solution ot Maine kinds of piob- 
lenis can take place with the diMoveiv ot tlu essential relations among 
the parts of the problem 

Learning by Understanding. — At the nsk of some slight re- 
dundancy, this heading is included in this list even though it involves 
about the same processes as does problem solving. 1 he difference 
lies in the wav in which the material is piescnted, and to some extent 
in the reactions of the subjects. Learning by understanding we shall 
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take to mean instances in which the complex relations among a set 
of facts are so presented that the learner need not be in doubt about 
them. Problems which present a real puzzle and in which the solu- 
tion is suddenly achieved are useful when working with animals; 
they seem to reveal more obviously the psychological processes at 
work in the solution. But they do not represent efficient learning 
Ideally, education should promote understanding, the easy pro- 
gression from one evident relation to another. The case for this has 
been put most cogently by Wertheimer (1945) in his hook on Pro- 
ductive 7 / unking . The better illustration of its schoolroom applica- 
tion is to be found in a recent study by Luchins ( D42). He found 
that children drilled in arithmetic, but lacking in understanding, 
might give correct responses when tested on the drilled material 
But when compared on new material to children who had been led 
to understand, their records were much inferior 

Learning in Perception and Motivation. — It would he im- 
proper to conclude this survey without mentioning at least two 
areas in which the role of learning is almost certainly large hut in 
which the facts are hut poorly understood (hie of these is percep- 
tion. Ever since the time of philosophers like Bishop Berkeley, it 
has been supposed that some aspects of our perceptual world were 
dependent on learning . The argument has been ovet the question 
of how much. Does, for example, our whole experience of depth in 
visual space depend on learning 5 Or is the appreciation of depth 
a native ability which may be modified or elaborated slightly by 
experience? Since we cannot experimentally limit the use a man 
makes of his eyes from birth on. we cannot get an answei to this 
question very easily There certainly seem to he differences among 
people with regard to what they sec To the trained forester the 
woods are a rich and highly varied pattern, while to the naive 
city-dweller they present only expanses of green Just what func- 
tions are changed here is still a puzzling matter. j 

Just as difficult are the changes in another psychological area 
motivation The gap between the kind of motives to Which soap 
operas and Dorothy Dix columns appeal and the kind 'of motives 
discoverable in the animal laboratory is very large. Quite evidently 
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the former motives are acquired, for they are peculiar to each par- 
ticular culture. Hut just how it is that American housewives acquire 
their special variety of a need for security, or college graduates their 
peculiar codes of sexual mores aie matters that are very far from 
clear. It may indeed he a matter of ‘’secondary reinforcement’* or 
of Freudian “displacement’* hut such tmns help more in textbook 
discussions than they do in designating substantial fact. It is quite 
clear that an adequate theory of learning w ill some day be accountable 
for these more obscure borderland* 

CoXTFM ro R A K V T J I EO R I ICS 

The time lias cotnc to turn out attention to particular learning 
theories. It was pointed out abn\e that there is little to limit the 
possible number of such theories but the ingenuity of the people 
making them tip For the sake of simplicity in our discussion, we 
shall classify these theories into four species Of some there will he 
one or moie sub-species 

I. Reinforcement Theories. According to these theories, the 
probability that a response will occur is increased when that response 
has been followed by r< intoreiment. Reinforcement is roughly the 
satisfaction of sonic motive or drive This statement has purposely 
been made broad because there are some differences among reinforce- 
ment theories, and thi* general statement is intended to cover them 
all. Let us look at these Mib-species 

la. Thorndike s / aie of lifted. The oldest h Thorndike’s Law of 
F. fleet. This is the doctrine that the consequences or after-effects 
of a stimulus-! espon*e connection either strengthen or weaken it 
“Many of the consequence* which strengthen connection* are in the 
class of satishers, a satisfier being defined a* a state of affairs which 
the individual does nothing to avoid, often doing such things a.* 
attain and preserve it. . . The consequences which seem to weaken 
connections or strengthen some different connection are all in the 
class of annoyers, an annoy cr being defined as a state ot affairs which 
the animal avoids or changes.” (Thorndike. I Q 3 1 . p. 36 1 Stated 
simply then, a stimulus u spouse connection will lie strengthened 
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when it is followed by a satisfier ; it will be weakened when followed 
by an annoyer. 

lb . Hulls Law of Reinforcement. The position of 1 lull follows in 
substance that of Thorndike. Hull has tried to include a good deal 
more than the Law of Effect in his basic postulate. Says Hull, 
“Whenever a reaction takes place in temporal continuity with an 
afferent receptor impulse resulting from the impact upon a receptor 
of stimulus energy, and this conjunction is followed closely by the 
diminution of a need (and the associated diminution in the drive 
and in the dri\e receptor discharge), there will result an increment 
in the tendency for that stimulus on subsequent occasions to evoke 
that reaction. 'This is the ‘law’ of primary reinforcement” (Hull, 
1943, p. 71). 

l c. Skinner s Reinforcement of a Conditioned Re fie v 'The third 
variation of reinforcement theory is provided by Skinner. A condi- 
tioned reflex, he tells us, L distinguished in that it “did not exist 
until the operation of reinforcement had ban pu formed” and 
“through elicitation without reinforcement it is removed from the 
repertory of the organisin’' (Skinner, 1 ( M8, p. 6l) Reinforcement 
requires “the presentation of a certain kind of stimulus in a tem- 
poral relation with either a stimulus or a response. A reinforcing 
stimulus is defined as such by its power to produce the resulting 
change” (Skinner, 1938, p 62). Lest anyone confuse this view with 
the classical notion of conditioning, it should be pointed out that 
Skinner clearly distinguishes between the functions of a stimulus 
in ( 1 ) eliciting a response, (2) setting the occasion, discriminative!)*, 
for a response, ( 3 ) changing the likelihood that a response will occur, 
i.e., reinforcing a response, and (4) acting as an emotional stimulus 
to facilitate or inhibit the established respond But this is about 
all Skinner has to say about reinforcement. Some stimuli reinforce. 
That is the Alpha and the Omega of reinforcement, except that a 
reader observes that food reinforces the hungry animal, Water, the 
thirsty animal, and perhaps freedom from shock, the shocked ani- 
mal. Without going into the types of conditioning and other aspects 
of Skinner’s system, it becomes clear that this principle belongs in 
the category with the principles of Hull and of Thorndike. 
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A principle of reinforcement, once established, is quite powerful 
as a basic tenet of a system. It is deri\ed directly from the results 
of a large body of experiments on animal learning, notably those 
I have termed reward training In the hands of Hull and Skinner 
it has been possible to include classical conditioning. After all. food 
and shock, the classical instances of an unconditioned stimulus, do 
have other functions than that of eliciting a response. Thev satisfy 
and annoy as well. Furthermore, ma/e learning and problem solv- 
ing require some kind of reward, food in the goal box. for instance, 
in order that an animal will learn them. Presumably, then, their 
learning ma\ be due to the “reinforcement*’ of the correct responses 
Finally, it can he shown that the serial learning of human subjects 
is influenced by reward-like factors, the iiMiuui< ns to the subject, 
his intention to learn, special incentives, and the satisfactions he gets 
on accomp^hing the task 

An Ilxperiuh'iitiil hxtwipL'. I'erunln Rtinionancnt. To under- 
stand the way in which reinforcement tluorv ma\ he applied, it will 
he useful to examine bruflv an e.xpe i in ental concept developed b\ 
Skinner, that ol pti iodic reinforcement In this instance, not everv 
response is followed b\ reinfot cement, a*- tim in the more con- 
ventional conditioning procedure, hut the tnM response in e\ erv 
period of, let us sa\, five minutes (Skmiur, l°3x, Chap. 4). What 
is the consequence <>f this kind of treatment"' 

'The situation is the tvpical >kmnu box with a *t and a bar to 
be pressed and a feeding meihaniMn With suitable preliminary 
training, the rat will nceasmnallv pits*. iln hai. \ erliaps once every 
ten or fifteen minutes, without uceiwng i«». »d Pet one response lie 
rewarded and the rate of responding suddenly jumps. \ single 
reinforcement has increased the stiength of the i espouse to a fairly 
high value. It two or three icimorcements were given. the rate 
would reach a maximum hunted only by how last the rat could chew 
up and swallow food Put under the periodic piocedure. there is 
only a smgle reinforcenu nt and then no more tor five minutes 
Kxtinction mm in sets m. and the rate tails oil. only to he follow'd! at 
the end of the inters al by another single reintorceinent. another 
jump in the rate to a slightly higher value, and a further brief curve 
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of extinction. Within limits, each of these small curves could have 
been predicted from the usual experiments 

The interesting result of the experiment is that after the fourth 
or fifth spaced reinforcement, a stable rate of responding is achieved. 
Reinforcements and extinction seem to accumulate and balance each 
other to give a steady rate of pressing the bar in which the particu- 
lar response which is reinforced can no longer be distinguished. 
The rate is highly stable, being reproduced in one experiment almost 
precisely on 24 successive days. Furthermore, this steady rate of 
responding will depend on how often the reinforcement is given. If 
the rat is fed frequently, he will be willing to bang the bar a lot 
more often; if food appears less often, his enthusiasm wanes. In 
the less colorful terms of actual responses, a set of rats reinforced 
every three minutes averaged 31^ responses in an hour; reinforced 
every five minutes, 266 responses per hour; e\ cry seven minutes. 
220 responses; and every nine minutes, ltD responses 

Hut here a surprising constancy appears The 3-minute rats 
were obviously reinforced 20 times in the hour and the ^-minute 
rats about 7 times. What happens if we inquire how mam extinction 
trials there are for each reinforcement? Dividing the results out for 
the above four groups, it turns out that the four groups gave 16, 22, 
2 C ', and 25 responses respectively for each reinforcement The low 
ratio of 16 for the 3-miuute group is traceable to an unavoidable 
factor in the experimental procedure Neglecting that figure it ap- 
pears that the animals were willing to push the bai about 25 times 
for each pellet of food. This ratio, the “extinction ratio,” holds con- 
stant whether the pellets come fast or come slow. This is. in a sense, 
what we said before. Each reinforcement builds up the strength of 
the response. Each unrcinforccd response cuts it down. For these 
animals a balance is reached when the ratio is one reinforcement to 
24 extinction trials. 

There is not time here to follow out the uses to whicl| the extinc- 
tion ratio can be put. It serves, for instance, as a uieastjre of drive, 
more unrewarded responses occurring when the drive high. The 
ratio may also be used to measure such drive-hke stated as anxiety. 
It may be useful in showing evidence of discrimination. In any 
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case, these examples make clear how reinforcement theory works in 
one experimental setting. 

Is Reinforcement Retroactive ? — There is another side to the 
picture. Not all psychologists agree that reinforcement is the basic 
postulate for learning theory. It presents certain logical difficulties 
which are not easily cleared up, and there are sets of facts for which 
it has no ready explanation. Let us look at these troubles briefly. 

The first difficulty is caused by the apparently retroactive nature 
of reinforcement. Something which happens after an act is com- 
pleted seems to ha\e the power of going back and modifying the 
mechanism by which the response was achieved. This is evidently 
out of harmony with all physical and biological principles. There 
are se\eral possible ways out, each possible or plausible, but for none 
of which there is much supporting evidence. It is possible, for in- 
stance. that the onginal response was tentati\e and partial, and that 
when the reward is sighted, the response becomes strong and com- 
plete. This is a little the impression one gets of a rat cautiously 
exploring a maze, breaking into a full run when an open path lies 
ahead JuM plausible L the notion oi an after-effect of the original 
S-R connection. If something like the original impulse continues to 
reverberate in the brain, the reward or reinforcement might come 
along and intensify the after-effect, tluiN producing a more durable 
trace. Not too different from this la>t \iew w*»uld be the notion 
that the reward is the occasion for the rehearsa* of the rewarded 
act, a rehearsal that would take place within the organism, 
implicitly. 

More careful measurement of the time relations imolvcd in rein- 
forcing conditioned responses has helped to clarify it not to solve 
this problem. (liven any sort of primary reinforcement, it is now 
quite evident that the most cffccthe time interval is a \ ery short one. 
i.c., the reward should not be delayed by more than about one sec- 
ond if it is to have maximum effect. Longer mtenals can be used, 
but even a five- or ten-second deli* slows down learning tremen- 
dously. The problem is therefore not nearly as acute as sonic people 
thought it was when 1 horndike s cats were the prototype of rew’ard 
training. There the interval was certainly much longer. 
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One other important development has acted to mitigate the diffi- 
culty of retroaction. This is an understanding of the very imjx)rtant 
role of secondary reinforcement. Recent experiments have shown 
that almost anything associated with the reward soon comes to have 
a strong rewarding effect itself. As the animal turns into the home 
stretch, it sees the goal box. smells the food, hears echoes from the 
dishes or noises from the mechanism, and very soon it receives the 
food. After only a very few trials, the sight of the goal box or the 
sound of the feeding mechanism are quite as effective as the food 
itself. These substitutes for the ultimate reinforcement often occur 
earlier and earlier in the learned sequence. It is no longer necessary 
for the reinforcing effect of the reward to stretch hack over a long 
interval of time. Thus the basic issue is not solved. Tt can only he 
solved by a better understanding of the wav the nervous system 
acts. But the problem has at least been whittled down to workable 
dimensions. 

IIozv Is Reinforcement Related to MottiUifion ? Of a somewhat 
different magnitude is the problem for reinforcement thcoiy of trying 
to sav just what it i> that reinforces Broadlv speaking, it is a 
satisfier that stamps in a connection. But what is a satislicr? If it 
has to do with the motivation of the animal, what kind of a tluorv 
of motivation does one negd to assume? Some theories of motivation, 
such as that of McOougall, would he reads with an elaborate answer 
but, almost without exception, the advocates of a reinforcement 
theory have held a much more mechanical and less flexible view of 
motivation. Thorndike himself seems to have wavered It is possi- 
ble to find at least three sets of terms he used to describe the agent 
in the law of effect. The definition I have quoted above is a careful 
and mature one. It says rather little It givts a good working rule 
for finding out what is a satisfier. the animal’', willingness to approach 
an object or situation. Hull, on the other hand, subscribes to a 
view of motivation that equates it to internal stimnlatu^t. a view 
that has been discredited in recent jears. Hull s arbitrary jusc of the 
“drive stimulus” makes some of his system-building easj- and ele- 
gant. It just doesn't have any support from experimental facts. Ilis 
further assumption of drive-reduction is more plausible! Skinner 
retreats into a position which is at least defensible. He simply says, 
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there are stimuli which reinforce, vve can classify and list them, and 
that is that. 

I wo things should he noted about the way people look at rein- 
forcement today . 1 he first is that satisfies s keep being related to 
some concept of motivation 1 o the extent that a clear account of 
motivation should emerge, the happier will he the solution of the 
question of what constitutes reinforcement The second fact is that 
emphasis has tended to shift to the definable aspect of the process of 
“satisfaction," i c., to the stimulus situation which gives rise to such 
“satisfaction “ In cui rent theories, reinfoi cement lies in some stimu- 
lus, or in some easily defined state which is a lesult of stimulation. 

The recognition of how important is semndarv i enforcement 
lends added emphasis to t hi ^ second development keen if it is not 
always clear just what gives food its powci as a pnmary reinforcing 
agent, it is deal that it is the sight ot the goal box or the sound of 
the magazine, ui Msme equally clear stimulus event which signals to 
the animal. “ This is it “ ( )ne 1 u* the *uspiunn that it we completely 
uncle i stood secondary reinfoi ce ment. we would undu*taml the whole 
mechanism IVihaps all practical umtoicemcnt is secondary rein- 
forcement and llu distinction Intwccn pmnaiy and secondaiv is 
artificial Or, peihaps the mechanism by which a new stimulus 
becomes a goal object is tin veiv meehumm of learning These* 
questions are not answered I'ntil the \ ate one important aspect oi 
remfoiecment tluoiy ie*mams set ioiisl\ incomplete 

Poes Iu'iiiiin (cninit lujmi! AVuv/o/' -llu 1 hn e^ major difficulty 
faced hv reinfoi cement thcor\ is the lack e »i a clear quantitative rela- 
tionship between iciiilorccinent and mam instances of learning 
The problem takes two foim* llu tnst one. the one most argued 
centers around what is called latent learning In animal experiment* 
it is possible to show that thoiougli fauuliaiity with a maze*, gamed 
under conditions when theie i* no greatet n tnloi cement of one pait 
of the ma/c than there is of anothci, still has a very beneficial ettcct 
when the ma/.e becomes a path to tood Just wandeiing around m 
the maze with no goal gave the anitr d a good deal of information 
This was put to good use when the need arose Apparently learning 
takes place without reinforcement . why elo we need to have recourse 
to the concept under any cimunManccs ' 
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A good deal of controversy has covered the issue of latent learn- 
ing in animals. The issue need not be so clouded for one has only 
to turn to many instances of incidental memory in humans to find 
ample evidence for the same phenomenon. You will be able to recall 
without effort where you were just before you started reading this 
text. You will he able to recall when you came into this room, what 
you were doing at the time, and innumerable other items of the same 
nature. Now where was the reward? Are we going to assume that 
every act of perception is automatically rewarded? If so, the useful- 
ness of our concept in many animal problems breaks down completely. 
It seems extremely difficult to escape the conclusion that some aspects 
of learning are accomplished without the benefit of this particular 
agent. 

There are other facts which argue in the same direction. These 
have to do w'ith cases in which there is a reward but where the 
amount that is learned and the size of the reward are quite out of 
proportion. Very roughly it can be said that there is practically no 
evidence that the rate of learning depends upon how much reward is 
given. Any reward, no matter how small, is just as effective as the 
largest amount that can be offered. Learning depends on all kinds 
of other amounts. It depends on how many times there has been 
reinforcement. It depends on the time of reinforcement. It depends 
on the probability of reinforcement, but not on the amount of rein- 
forcement. Large rewards may have some \ery disturbing effects 
They may completely disrupt the experiment. Rut these are effects 
of a different order. The broad fact remains, and it strongly suggests 
that the reason a reward is reinforcing may not be related direct!} 
to the reason it is rewarding There is some other variable at work 
here not sufficiently specified in reinforcement theory at the present 
time. 


II. Contiguity Theories. Contiguity theories arc 
counterpart of associationism. They hold simply that 


reactions of an organism occur simultaneously, they become linked 
or associated so that one now serves as a stimulus for oo in place of 
the other. Contiguity theories are much like reinforcement theories 
in their general form except for the fact that according to fi contiguity 


he modern 
when two 
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theory any two items may become assriciated. There is no longer 
need for the intervention of a special agent, reinforcement, to stamp 
in the connection. 

It will be helpful to digress a moment to clarify here the relation 
of the lenv of frequency or of exert tse to contiguity. The law of exer- 
cise often assumes a form wry like contiguity as it is set out above. 
If the two are identical the) should haw only one name. But there 
is a real finest ion just how much is meant b) the term exercise. Let 
us see whether we want to use it as a descriptive or as an explana- 
tory principle. 

As a description of a wry general condition of learning there 
can he no cavil wdth the facts of exercise When a situation is re- 
peated and each time a response occurs, learning usually takes place. 

I his is true. But it is equally true that learning takes place when a 
normal person, awake and paying attention to the matter at hand, is 
able to react in a way that the experiment! r can see and interpret 
meaningfully. These are all >upporting conditions, necessary per- 
haps, but not in themstlws >uificient to inline learning. It would 
Ik* misleading if they were called “laws” of learning. I here would 
he the “law of the normal observer” and the “law of the intelligent 
experimenter.” But the same thing is true of exercise. It is not 
enough to state that there has been repetition, it is necessary to state 
what has been repeated According to one view, learning may take 
place when there is repetition of lemjunement. 'llu« is not what is 
usually meant by the law of exercise. Or repetition might refer to 
repeated occasions for exploration and discoxerj This is certainly 
not what is intended. Actually, when the law of exercise is used as 
an explanation, it commonly means the repeated association of two 
items. For this meaning it is preferable to use the more precise 
term, continuity, which {mints to what is believed n> be the central 
and controlling condition in the learning in question. 

I la, Robinsons Modern .Issoaatiomsm. Lit Us return to the spe- 
cific instances of a contiguity theory. Robinson, among recent writ- 
ers, is responsible for the most explicit statement of the old associa- 
tionistic doctrine. “The fact that two psychological processes occur 
together in time or in immediate succession increases the proba- 
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bifity that an associative connection between them will develop — 
that one process will become the associative instigator of the other*’ 
( Robinson, 1 <>32, p. 72). Many sorts of psychological processes 
may become associated. The instigators may be sensory or percep- 
tual processes, ideas, intentions, and emotions. Once associated, 
these may instigate other perceptions or ideas, sets, nuncments, and 
glandular secretions. The detailed application of this general law 
requires knowledge and the application of a number of subsidiary 
law's; the laws of frequency, of intensity, duration, context, acquaint- 
ance are examples. A law of assimilation helps account for transfer 
of training. Robinson is a good deal like Thorndike, but with the 
law of effect left out. 

lib. Parlovian Conditioned Keflex . I have already commented on 
the fact that the Pavlovian conditioned reflex is a logical extension 
of this same doctrine. What Hilgard and Marquis have called tin* 
principle of substitution bolds that “a conditioned stimulus, present 
at the time that an original stimulus evokes a response, will tend on 
subsequent presentations to e\oke that response" (Hilgard and 
Marquis, 1040, p. 76). The principle is so simple, so clear that it 
needs no elaboration. One sensory piocess is associated with an- 
other sensory process On repetition the one process takes the place 
of the other in calling out the response. 

Actually Pavlov was not content with the single, simple prin- 
ciple. “The psychologist.” he says, “takes conditioning as a principle 
of learning, and accepting the principle as not subject to further 
analysis, not requiring ultimate investigation, he endeavors to apply 
it to everything and to explain all the individual features of learning 
as one and the same process. . . . The physiologist proceeds in quite 
the opposite way” (Pavlov, 1032). Pavlov wants to add such addi- 
tional concepts as inhibition and induction, concepts which he be- 
lieves are required by the facts of conditioning. Thus he wants to 
limit, but not at all to deny, the usefulness of the .notion of 
contiguity. 

lie . Guthrie's Contiguity Theory. Today the important advocate 
of a contiguity theory is Guthrie. II is version of conditioning is more 
extreme than that of Pavlov himself. “Stimuli acting at the time of 
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E response tend on their recurrence to evoke that response” (Guth- 
rie, 1934, p. 199). Presumably there is some stimulus which evokes 
the response originally. This would be the unconditioned or rein- 
forcing stimulus. But this is utterly unimportant in Guthrie’s sys- 
tem. All that matters is the “law of simultaneous conditioning or 
association by contiguity in time of a stimulus and a response, 
furthermore, Guthrie suggests that “the outstanding characteristics 
of learning, which have been expressed in terms of frequency, inten- 
sity, irradiation, temporary extinction, conditioned inhibition, for- 
getting, forward and backward conditioning, and so on, are all 
derivable from this more general law’’ (Guthrie. 1934, pp 100- 
200 ). 

At this point the student finds a rather curious state of affairs. 
Associat lonisin has had two oil spring, one a theorv, the other a 
large and respectable body of facts I hey are equally legitimate 
descendants of the parent stem, and vet each denies or ignores the 
existence of the other and their common paternity. The theory. 
Guthrie's contiguous conditioning, bolsters its case with facts derived 
from the conditioned ictlex and one or two i.tlicr animal studies 
It depends even more on the very many awumctl facts which till in 
the gaps in the explanations The factual material on associations, 
on the other hand, tills a rather large book, McGeoclfs ( 1<)42 » 
Psychology of // nman Lcaniuuj. Here are Compiled the results of 
perhaps a thousand experiments, the larger part * ; them done m 
the spirit of traditional associationisni. And vet Met coch concludes, 
*'C ontiguity . is a necessary condition of learning. The question 
has often been raised whether it is suffuicnt . whether it alone will 
produce learning . . Contiguity, together with frequency, effect, 
and associative spread, have high relative weights in the determi- 
nation of learning. . . Contiguity and motivation a.c jointly acting 
variables, each powerless without the other’* (McGcoch, 1942, pp 
540-541). 

An Experimental Example: Similarity as a Factor in Retroactive 
Inhibition . — Let us take a look at souk typical experiments. Because 
the facts and the argument are so clear, a phase of retroactive inhi- 
bition has been chosen Back in 1^20 Robinson showed very clearly 
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in a series of three experiments that it was the kind of material inter- 
polated between learning and recall which determined largely whether 
forgetting of the original learning took place. lie had subjects, for 
instance, learn lists of numbers. Then, before recalling these num- 
bers, they learned other material such as words, consonants, poetry, 
or they even studied a second list of numbers before recalling the 
first. In each case it was the learning of a second list of numbers, a 
highly similar activity, which had the largest adverse eiTect. About 
30 per cent of the material was forgotten because of studying other 
numbers in the three-minute interval. Learning poetry or doing 
mental multiplication has some had effect but much less, only a 5 
per cent loss beyond the amount shown by the controls. 

Robinson and others took these results to mean that associations 
formed in the first period of study were interfered with by other 
associations formed in the second period of study. 'Finis the con- 
nection 4 — ► 5 in the fir.st list would he upset because tin* second list 
would require the formation of connection 4 — >7 or 4 With 

very dissimilar material in the second list, the probability of such 
interfering connections would be relatively small. 

Robinson’s results left much of the dimension of similarity 
unexplored. Mclieoch and McDonald ( 1 ( *31) filled in the gap with 
an experiment which showed several clear-cut steps in the degree of 
similarity, and corresponding steps in the degree of retroactive inhi- 
bition. 'l’lie material used was lists of adjectives. They chose their 
conditions to produce much larger effects than Robinson had 
achieved. Learning numbers caused a loss of 26 per cent (regarding 
the control group as zero loss) to the original adjectives. Learning 
syllables, slightly more like the adjectives, increased the loss to 42 
per cent ; unrelated adjectives pushed it to 47 per cent, and synonyms 
of the original words to 68 per cent. Not satisfied with this grada- 
tion, they divided their synonyms into three groups, remotely, mod- 
erately and closely related to the originals. The losses d^e to retro- 
active inhibition stepped up from 67 to 77 per cent, anfl finally to 
86 per cent with the closest degree of similarity! Presumably two 
closely related synonyms have in common a large core*of associa- 
tions. In learning a list some of these associations form the bridges 
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to other words in the list. In the final recall, one starts across one 
of these bridges only to find an unmarked fork in the road. 

The general tenor of this explanation can be carried one step 
further. Suppose we try to specify the two terms of an association, 
the stimulus and the response, or the instigator and the instigated. 
Our theory above would lead us to suppose that identity (or a high 
degree of similarity) of the stimulus member of the pair would cause 
much greater interference. Such has been shown to be the case in 
transfer of training. That the same holds f or retroactive inhibition 
was shown by the Mc< Icochs ( 1 ( >37 ) . They had people learn adjec- 
tives in pairs; one was the stimulus, the other the response to be 
given. When a synonym for the stimulus word was interpolated, the 
loss was most serious, 35 per cent Wlun the synonym was for the 
response word, the loss was less, only about 20 per cent, no greater 
than the effect <»f unrelated adjecti\es These results permit the con- 
clusion that the entire e fleet is what Mdieoch calls reproductive 
inhibition, i.e., a false association blocking out the true one in the 
process of recall. 

Studies such as these illustrate \cr\ well the spirit of the conti- 
guity theory. Their authors have been thinking in contiguity terms 
and have found that kind of thinking congenial and adequate. These 
experiments don't pro\e the contiguity theory. In fact, it is doubtful 
if any experiments ever can. Contiguity theories are a sort of least 
common denominator of learning situations To p-ove them, you 
have to prove there is nothing cl*e hut the factor if contiguity in 
time. And that is a very big job. 

Failure to Learn with Continuity .Hone. — Contiguity theories 
have been subject to a severe and almost continuous attack over the 
last thirty years. The earlier disproof* wm concerned largely with 
Watson’s formulation of the law of exercise Iikv consisted of 
demonstrations of the fact that animaU often learned mazes in spite 
of frequent repetitions of errors rathei than because of frequent repe- 
titions of correct responses. A second daw in the argument appeared 
when exjKtriments on conditioning got under way and people found 
how im|)ortant were the animal’s motivation and his adaptation to 
the experimental situation lUtt by far the most elaborate attack on 
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this view has been that of Thorndike and his helpers who set out 
systematically to test whether sheer contiguity, unaided by effect or 
other psychological factors, could stamp in a response. It will he 
worthwhile to describe one oi Thorndike's experiments (Thorn- 
dike. 1932). 

Subjects were asked to write down a long list ol nonsense words 
which were read to them The reader followed certain rules of pro- 
nunciation in saying such words as a •ot-auf-ee, faig-oitl-icc, or koce- 
eex-uy. Certain sounds such as the long a in lute, or the short o in 
for occurred oxer and over again Kacli sound can he written in 
several different wavs (in Knglish spelling!) so that it was possible 
to find the way it was put down each of the 49 tunes it occurred in 
the list The analysis of all the results is extensive and complex 
The simplest cases are those in which the initial frequency of a 
single spelling was high The short o was written <) by most sub- 
jects. Of the first ten times the sound was used, O was written 8 37 
times on the average; in the next ten. 8.00 times Now if there was 
any effect of stamping m a particular response as a icsult of con- 
tiguity and frequency, this spelling should have been tavmcd and 
should occur more frequent I v towaid the end ot the li-i oi in a 
repetition of the list. The thitd and touitli tens actuallv gave semes 
of 8.61 and 8 06, hardlv an increase mo the lust ten When the 
first part of the li-t was repeated on anotlui da\. the lu st ten sounds 
scored 8.4+ and the second ten 8 09, no change at all within the 
limits of measurement from the first reading. 

Combining the remits Horn the three sounds. ,c, o, and a, all of 
which occurred in one torm with a high relative frequence, one finds 
2094 cases of the preferred spelling in the first repetition of the list, 
2080 in the second icpetition. “Even in this favored case." says 
Thorndike, “. . the strong dot- not gain from the weak. The 
status quo is maintained" (Thorndike, 1932, p. 47). 1$ is not con- 
tiguity and frequency alone, it is always contiguity plui some other 
factor, plus effect, or plus belongingness Many other vjritcrs would 
agree with Thorndike that there must he a plus to contiguity; they 
disagree very much about what that plus is 
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III. Pattern-of-reaction Theories. I Ins is not a vei) satisfac- 
tory name T here is a group of dost l\ related the oi ics which might be 
called /v n cptual put Uni the ones or fuld tin oiks, but such terms aie 
either too specific or tluv lead attention iwa\ trom the cential prob- 
lem Patti ru-oj-i i m turn the ones, tlun hold that tor a connection 
to be learned the items to he eonm etc d must he u sponded to in some 
sort ot a unified wav ( )ncc an active Junctional connection has 

been foimcd it can he iccallcd and im^d m the tutuie 

'I lu primitive dlitsti ation ot this ^ to be tound in Rubin s studv 
of hgu le and giound which showed m >hoit that von remember 
wh.it vcai see ’ and fail to rccogni/c jattein- seni in a difterent 
way (llelMin More 1 mnh u e \ implc s oee m in our e v ei \ da\ 

speech It we speak of an old mans hit* o the picture of a 

storm m the bu k ball we ^uddenlv di**cn\ci that these. expiesMom 
can be t*rdi rstnucl in nunc than one wav \\ is it the lnt oi the 
old man ot the mills old ha*' l he cxnnples point to an active 
cognitive pi * k i S'! m the mind ot the Intend Whit will be renuni 
bcicd will depend ot whit w n uiidcistrnd on the patterning ot 
i espouse on the patt o! the leamei ^uch patenting pTocessts need 
not, ot collie be perceptual and v ni ll nor need t lit v be veibal 
and cognitive 1 lie v m.iv nnilve other aspects ot response having 
to do v\ith motn ition oi action \ it t n c pt oxides us with a flux ot 
expetienec sufhuentlv lmlnguous mi that sjcctn *i md icconihma- 
tinnaie te(|tmed ateveiv stage mom t espouse 

Ilia kohht s I niniintf I>\' ln\n/h* I he be si know n of these theo- 
ries is that ot imk/zP 1 his tcim vv n tned bv kv lilei to descube the 
wa\ in which an intelligent elun pan/e e m>I\cc! a tvpical dctoui prob- 
lem (Kohler. 1 iced bv a ban let appatentlv bewildered, the 

ape’s hehavioi sudduilv changed and Wee aim ickitivelv direct and 
effective m using the piopei means to get to his ge>al It was as it 
the ape had had in ‘\hhi* experience Something within the 
mental makeup ot the mimal had elungeel in this ca^c it changed 
suddenk One* can onlv conclude l m his behavior that he now 
“sees'* the situation eldUuntlv A stick, which a moment before was 
an indifferent object at one side ot the held has now become the 
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bridge to the goal. It has come into a new functional relation to th? 
other parts of the held, a new pattern has emerged. 

Although the term insight was first used in connection with 
experiments on animals, Kohler uses the term in a \ery much broader 
sense to refer to an experience of determination or causation, of a 
sensible connection between percepts On the other side, many 
writers have accepted those particular criteria which were useful in 
the ape experiments as the sole criteria for insight. 'Thus, sudden- 
ness in solving i problem has been made synonymous with insight. 
A more general discussion of insight would take 11 s too far afield 
here. We shall have to stick to the earlier, more restricted view 
presented in the last paragraph. At the same time, it should be 
made clear that the arbitrary selection of some single criterion like 
suddenness completely misses the point of the argument. The term 
insight points to a unified, psychological process in which the various 
elements of the problem come into a sensible relationship to one 
another. This process lias just as much icalitv as does our percep- 
tion of the third dimension or of movement. 

Illb. Tolman s Sign significate Theory In his systematic ap- 
proach to psychology, Tolman represents a point of view which differs 
considerably from that of Kohler and the gestalt psychologists (Tol- 
man, 1932). In certain critical aspects of their theories of learning, 
however, they have a good deal in common. Tolman has called lus 
view* a “sign-significate * theory, by which he means that the important 
aspect of the theory is the connection of a sign, some kind of stimu- 
lus or signal from the environment, to some process within the ani- 
mal which signifies the goal and the means-end relations leading to 
the goal. I he evidence for this goal-signifying process is, of course, 
anticipatory behavior. The animal hears the dinner l>ell, or finds 
himself in the runway to food, and connects this fact to the idea of 
food and how to get it. He tells the world how fine it will be by 
licking his chops in anticipation. This part of TolinaA’s theory is 
no more than good reporting. This is simply what the atfimal does. 

The critical question has to do with the explanation of how 
sign, means-end relation, and significate arc linked up together. If 
it is only by sheer contiguity of the Robinson- Watson-Cuthrie vari- 
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ety, there is very little new in I olman’s view Rut that is not quite 
what lu sijs Ihc-J^hole complex sign means-end path, and sy- 
ndicate is (ailed a sijjn-^estalt llu the my about them is classified 
In I olman as a field tluoi} In tlu most general case, “learning 
trials function to (ktermim and d< line a told complex consisting 
of immediate disci immandi and mampulanda and moie remote dis- 
ci Immanda and mampulanda, plus tin diuctum-distancc iclations 
between these two sets of dne 1 lmuund i md mampulanda” (lolnim, 

1932 ,]) 135 ) 

Now t\en some ot these woids m tie uhe^ous 1 lelel thcor\, it 
is said, can he e<juated to am reaction to i c < mplex oi stimuli, t\cr) 
scnsihle psuholngist know s animals ic u t to m m\ stimuli, cryo, field 
thcoiv means c\ci\tlnng and notlmn (Moss ]‘ pji 284-28^j 
\(tuall\, held them) means to timsc. wn e i 1 n ad, the assumption 
oi a continuous medium within which ihue uc objects whose inter- 
action depends on the piopertns ot tin u^pcetne objects and the 
st it c ot the medium between them l cw ] >-\ e 1 ok ^nts ha\e seiiou^K 
tried to appk held tlnoi\ to ] s\ch« It gi< i 1 pi< Mum and e\en then 
in onl\ i guural and pithminai\ ^une Ii 1 olman s theoi \ is a 
tuld theoi \ then he means that sign md "i^mlie ite are sipaiatch 
re pu suited in some mulled pioctss puMinulh in the neixous sm 
tun with an organic, lunetional ummttn n between the two Suc.h 
a utw belongs among oui pattern ot ie letmn theoncs 

Hi ie t note should he made < I the Kinds ui tv • nee which sup 
poit 1 olman s \uw ot the sign ge^tilt < t I'aatn u l expectation as 
a useful intuvemng \anahk In genual 1 1 cvduicc is uU ot the 
vaiietj which shows that hehauni is not closch stimulus-hound 
Kucluxskv’s In pot lie sc s in nils tm itM m* c up’e.sent uuihcd 
dispositions in tile i at to icait t< eettam it iMius oi the uiuionmuit 
to tile exclusion ot ot he l katuies { Ixrec la\ sk\ l u 12i l uithci the 
notion ot place k lining implies the eotistnuiion ot cogmtne maps 
a notion mdepuiduith suppoited h\ tlu c\u!u u tot latent Itain- 
Itlg 1 mall), sptufic t e w ai d e x|Ke t me u s r ». nn»t < ml\ under- 
stood if H is assumed that then is i considuabh degtee ot inter- 
action among the, stusoi\ piocessts wliteli ocelli in sequence as an 
animal runs down a pathwa\ to lood { loltnui 1 ( MS) Such cm- 
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dence does not prove the theory, but it does make it useful and 
plausible. 

The Role of Motivation m Patterns of Response. — There is an- 
other aspect of a pattern-of-response theory which should be con- 
sidered. This is the role of motivation or a need in organizing and 
directing behavior. Both the idea of insight and of sign-gestalt 
tend to make use of a goal as a feature of the psychological situations 
which they are describing. But in neither theory does the goal have 
any special or {peculiar organizing power not possessed in some 
degree by other items. Adams (1031), on the other hand, in a 
sharply formulated analysis of the learning process, gives the current 
need of the organism a central role in the reorganization of the 
psychological field. Behavior takes place onlj if the organism has a 
need. The animal will do the best he can to satisfy that need, but he 
often finds an obstacle in his path. It he is to attain his goal, he 
must see the situation in a different waj, rearranged m> that there 
is a possible way to satisfy his need. Such rearrangement is the 
core of learning. Thus Adams suggests need as a central reference 
point to which other things in the held are refen ed. a view to which 
Tolman would subscribe much of the time. ( )nl\ latent learning with 
its indeterminate motivation would pose much oi a problem for this 
view. 

Patterns of Behavior in Conditioned Re/lev experiments -It is 
again clear how a theory depends in no small measure on the particu- 
lar kind of evidence which its author thinks most important In- 
sight as a simple descriptive concept is most applicable to the kind 
of learning which takes place in probleni-soh ing situations. It is 
very difficult to discover insight in a Skinner box! In the same way, 
Tolman's description of sign-gestalt learning fits maze learning very 
well; it can be applied to other types of animal learning without diffi- 
culty; but it is riot readily applied to the ordinary rote ‘learning of 
the human subject. To help understand this relation l£tween fact 
^*fnd theory it is instructive tiPnotc the study of con cat iopi n£~by 
ZeWflT fl 9 Sf ) " OuToT wh lch greyv a theory of conditioning as antici- 
patory behavior which belongs yvitli the other pat ter niof- response 
theories. Zener used substantially the Pavlovian procedures. But in 
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addition to counting drops of saliva, he gives a full account of what 
the dog did on the experimental stand. 1 lv e\cn freed the dog from 
the restraining harness so that it would be easier to tell what the 
dog was trying to do. Hell evoked saliva in the conditioned animal, 
but it also caused him to nio\c forward oil the platform, look first 
at the hell, then look down into the food pan. The behavior was 
that of an animal waiting for food to come, not that of an animal 
with food in its mouth. The theory of conditioning as a substi- 
tuted stimulus seems inadequate for the Zener fact* (Juite evidently 
it is not only a question of which theory is right; the whole experi- 
mental design ha* been varied to meet the terms of the theory which 
the experimenter sought to test. 

An Experimental Example: Continuity in the Learning Process. 
— Among the issues which distinguish pattern-nf -response theories 
from other theories, one of the more iiWructi\e F the contrast be- 
tween “continuity” and “discontinuity” hypotheses. In general, 
either a reinforcement theory or a contiguity theory assumes that 
every learning trial adds its little bit to the final result. Since the 
conditions of learning are mechanical and external to the material 
learned, each trial is in a sense a forced trial over which the reacting 
organism has only indirect control. For a pattern-of-response theory, 
on the other hand, the response, of the organism to the relevant stim- 
uli is of prime importance, and learning will take place only if the 
animal responds, and responds in the proper wav. If he does not 
respond, there w'ill be no learning. Thus there the possibility of 
discontinuity in the learning process to the extent that there is dis- 
continuity in what he does with the situation before him. 

The simplest observations on which this latter \ iew depends are 
the position habits with which every discrimination problem is 
plagued. Part of the trouble is, of course, purely one of procedure. 
You can't compare two things unless they are separated either in 
space or in time Usually it is in space. But the problem is more 
serious than this. Animals such as rats show almost a passion for 
responding on the basis of space t \s. Tet a rat find food on one 
side of the discrimination box three or four times in succession and 
he w'ill try this side firM for ten. twenty, sometimes forty or fifty 
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trials, even witen they are repeatedly unsuccessful. Good experi- 
menters know this and take precautions to avoid such position habits* 
But they often don’t bother to mention it. Simple alternations, right, 
left, right, left, are almost as easily formed and also must be dis- 
couraged from the start. 

These simple facts become the basis of what Krcchevsky (1932) 
called “hypotheses” in rats. He had the rats make a long series of 
choices in which no one clue was invariably correct. Nevertheless, 
he found the rats did not respond at random but they chose on the 
basis of first one clue for thirty or forty times, then switched over 
rapidly to anothet clue for a while, and linall \ tried perhaps a third 
or fourth. Thus, one rat might go to the right, then alternate 
between right and left, then choose the lighter alley, and finally the 
alley with a hurdle. The disposition to act in a ghtn way, evi- 
denced by the systematic choice of that action, wa> called a hypothe- 
sis. Furthermore, in a given strain of rats <>n< can make certain 
predictions about which hypotheses will he chosen first by most of 
the rats, and which ones second or third Spatial ItvpntlieMs usually 
come early ; hypotheses about visual dues utttn come later 

To make the point more explicit, Knchevskv il 4, 38) trained 
rats in another situation in which he could he sine that the hypothesis 
chosen in early trials would not involve the patterns ot dots that 
were eventually learned. Tinier these circumstances the rats could 
jump successfully to the wrong card for two days without showing 
any bad effect when the cards were reversed for the final learning 
Evidently the rat was not learning anything about the pattern in the 
early trials because lie was not reacting to it lie was learning in 
these trials, to he sure, hut lie was learning to avoid lepetittve errors 
and position habits, i e., lie was learning what not to do. The ^ame 
conclusion was readied by Fashley ( 1 ( >42, pp 257 2^>) in an ex- 
periment where the preliminary training was to one aspect of the 
stimulus, siz t\ In the second part of the experiment the animals 
continued to choose between two patterns on the basis jLf size even 
when another characteristic, shape, was there. W hen tesfod on shape 
alone they showed no effect of the previous training. Lashlev ( 1942) 
says: “The mechanism of nervous integration is such that when anv 
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complex of stimuli arouses nervous activity, that activity is imme- 
diately organized and certain dements or components become domi- 
nant for reaction while others become ineffective, ... In any trial 
of a training series, only those components of the stimulating situa- 
tion which are dominant in the organization arc associated. Other 
stimuli which excite the receptors are not associated because the 
animal is not set to react to them.” Lashley's organization is very 
much like our present pattern-of-response. Unfortunately, his ac- 
count is not sufficient!} complete to decide whether he would accord 
this notion the central position in learning theory. 

Criticisms of Pattcrn-of-l\ y cs^onsc 7 hrorics.- — Today there is far 
from agieeinent on the fact 4 * themselves let alone lie theory. Pat- 
tcrn-of-rcspoiiM. theories have been under severe attack, especially 
from the advocates of reinforcement theories. On the factual level, 
the aj N un,*.»* h.is he< n largclv over experiment 4 * purporting to show 
latent learning If ieinf«»rcernent can he accomplished hy secondary 
stimuli, the critics of latent learning sav , then who knows what 
possible reinforcement time may he m cases where primary rein- 
forcement is absent? Almost any aspect of the learning situation 
ma\ become rewarding ami help to stamp in the required connection 
Yes, but note that the verb in these' sentences includes “may/’ What 
is sccondarv reinforcement anyway? Wh\ is it so all-powerful in 
some eases and so hard to find at all m others? 1 loth theories arc 
able* to oiler explanations of the facts as they see 'hem, but certainly 
neither theory can rest its case on present tacts alor^. 

The same thing can he said of the other areas of controversy. 
Some experiments show continuity of the learning process; others 
show noncontinuity. Only more facts can clarify the issue And 
what of insight and understanding? Can such learning he made the 
object of sufficiently careful experimental work that doubters will 
be silenced? Pattern-of-response theories are in some respects the 
most powerful theories because they start with the most complex 
assumptions. Thev suffer on the other hand because it is so hard 
to prove that these assumptions are necessary, and scientists prefer 
simple assumptions. 
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IV, Maturation Theory, It is customary to set maturation off 
as something opi>osed to learning. Maturation is change a nd develop- 
ment which depends on the native grow th potential of tl^or^anisni. 
Learning is change induced by external stimulation. Such is the 
common distinction. Some writers, notably \ V h eeicr t JL229 ) , have 
t aken the position that the two are not separaLeJmt are actually 
closely related. According to this view, learning is simply matura- 
tion which is set off and directed by stimulation Even in its earliest 
stages growth requires that the organism derive food and oxygen 
from its environment. It soon requires physical supports, things to 
push and pull, light and sounds to set oft topical movements It 
follows that growth will eventually he limited or encouraged by the 
quality of the environment in which it takes place. 

It is Wheeler’s contention that a good deal of learning is an 
extension of this process. The clearest examples are in the field of 
skills. Practice a sensitive coordination without rest, and the skill 
deteriorates Rest, and the skill recuperates until it actually exceeds 
the original level. The psychological function improves much as a 
soft palm or llabby muscle is built up by exercise and rest. Exercise 
means stimulation, and stimulation iesults in growth. 

Unlike the other theories which we have discussed, dus concept 
of stimulation-induced maturation has received \erv little notice 
from experimental psychology Eor one thing it is not icadily sul>- 
jected to experimental test. The psychology of learning has been 
preoccupied with particularistic facts, while the results of matura- 
tion are likely to he general and consequently harder to measure. 
Moreover, it is not easy to disentangle this brand of maturation 
from the effects of inherited dispositions. The inherited factor cannot 
be modified in any single organism, and the careful breeding of 
animals is a hard, expensive job. 

Nevertheless, the evidence for the role of maturation in learning 
is not to be neglected. There are the facts about motor learning, to 
w'hich we shall return in a minute. There are the experiments on the 
development of behavior, Carmichael’s (1926) results with tadpoles, 
McGraw’s (1935) study of the tw'ins, Johnny and jjrmny, and 
Bird's ( 1926 ) study of chicks. All of these make clear thaj! biological 
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growth underlies such things as our "learning’' to walk. They also 
suggest that (1) some stimulation and exercise must be added on 
to the purely biological factors for the final skill to develop, and 
that (2) there is a range over which more practice will make up for 
less “growth,” or more time for growth will take the place of some 
practice. 

Even intelligence, the last stronghold of the nativist in educa- 
tional circles, shows some dependence on stimulation and experience. 
Children raised in an extreme!) dull emironment show less than 
noimal growth in intelligence (Stoddard, 1**40) Adults put into 
an equal h dull environment (pemUntiarv ) test less and less bright 
o\er a period of tour or five years The changes involved are so 
profound as to suggest something other than <• hnarv processes of 
forgetting This factor mav he i elated to maturation 

Mud # he clean experimental case is that of motor learning, 
in particular the learning of a -.kill which eventually requires no 
conscious intervention Let us consider briefly Snoddy’s (1920) 
description of nniioi drawing The subject secs the path he is trying 
to trace in a minor It is both upside down and much farther away 
from him than is normal The initial movements he makes carry 
him awav from the path rather than along it The harder he tries, 
the worse he gets Hand and lingers become tense as he slowly moves 
along making one mistake after another. The initial trials are in- 
stances of blocking, frustration, and muscular tension that gradually 
spread over the entire arm. Snoddv calls this an irradiation pattern. 
There will he a short period of improvement, but bejoncl this more 
practice may lead to greater tension and eventually deterioration in 
performance. 

The picture is much different if a rest period follows or, better 
yet, if the learning is spaced out with a rest period following each 
small group of trials. Now the tension has time to wear off Even 
more, the subject returns not onlv relaxed but able often to do the 
task even better than on the previous dav With regular rest periods 
the learning proceeds rapidly, each trial giving a maximum return 
for the practice effort invested. These are. of course, the familiar 
facts showing the superiority of spaced learning. The interesting 
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thing is that when practice is pushed to rather extreme limits, 500 
or 600 repetitions as opposed to one repetition, progress depends 
entirely upon the number and length of the rest intervals and not at 
all upon the amount of practice. Learning becomes ptoporlional to 
recuperation, and presumably to maturation during the period of 
recuperation. 

The description given above is not correct in ditail for all in- 
stances of spaced learning. Nor is the indicated explanation the otilv 
one that has Ikcii given for results like those of Snoddv 'Hie evi- 
dence on the subject of spacing in learning comes from such widely 
different sources, ranging from men learning anthmetic to rats 
learning ma/cs, and it is eveiv where so limited and thin that final 
conclusions are dangerous One can sa\, with Woodworth, “W hen 
all these (other) factors are allowed then due weight, there is still 
the probability of a 'phvsiologuar factor” ( \\ oodvvoi th, 

p. ^ ) 

The same conclusion must cover our mote gemr i! i for stimu- 
lation-induced maturation There is no reason tor supposing that 
certain aspects of learning, such as manor v, need dipmd on matu- 
ration. Wheeler, for instance, makes no attempt to exUnd the ion 
cept that far, making use of a gistalt-liki redintigiatiou m this area 
There remains a large middle ground m which the possibilities of 
maturation remain, remain uniortunalelv largelv unexplored Due 
weight must be gi\en to the case which can be established and an 
attempt made to hll in the more obvious gap 

Si (.OEM ION 55 1 OR A Til KORY 

Having \oiced a number of objections to current theories of 
learning, I shall now venture a summary winch mav. in some small 
measure, make up the deficit I may have mated 1 hat these sugges- 
tions are tentative goes without saving, but kt me repeat here the 
warning about their provisional nature lest the unwary reader he 
led to believe that this text contains a ccrtifiably greater! portion of 
truth than the next one 

The more important theoretical considerations in |he field of 
learning can be grouped under six headings, liach might be called 
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a principle, but actually it is more like a cluster of principles. These 
six headings are (1) Carry-over, (2) Sensory Selectivity, (3) Co- 
alescence, (4) Dehaznoral Parsimony, (5) Motivational Spread, and 
(6) Response Patterning. This may appear an odd and bewildering 
list. It has been made this way on purpose, because it is important 
that we not identify any one of these headings too closely with any 
single concept, but keep our minds open to include ideas from diver- 
gent sources. To avoid confusion, however, it may be wise to set 
up a rough lexicon to translate these concepts into terms more 
familiar. Carry-over will be used to refer to the problem of traces 
and retention in the most general form. Sensory Selectivity refers 
to sensory discrimination and the converse problem of stimulus 
equivalence. Coalescence might as well be termed associative recall. 
Behaznoral Parsimony has no ready translation and will have to 
stand by itself. Motizuitwnal Spread } on the other hand, represents 
an aUen ; t to give a specific interpretation of the more familiar 
notion of rcinjorcement . Finally, Response Patterning has been fore- 
shadowed in the discussion above and refers to meaningful or in- 
sightful learning 

Let us now plunge in without tu r ther preliminaries. 

Carry-over. — Any theory of learning has to start with some 
account of the manner in which the consequences of an act or of a 
state of affairs at one time in the organism’s history make them- 
selves felt at a later time, i e , there is some carry-over. It would be 
most convenient if we could call this very geiuial concept by the 
name traces , but this term has many unfortunate associations. It 
seems to refer too specifically to the view that something is deposited 
as a kind of visible trail, that some mark is left, some groove cut 
that can he followed later. It is probably wiser to discard this term 
traces and to choose a new name for the intended concept 

It is not improbable that all organic processes have some degree 
of carry-over. Certainly Jennings has shown something of 

this kind in the simplest one-cellcd animals such as the Amoeba and 
Stentor . Skin and muscle in ma are “modifiable in a limited 
sense. Nervous tissue, so far as we know, differs only in that it 
possesses this property in a tremendously magnified degree. Unfor- 
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tunately, our evidence for nervous modification is not direct. We 
cannot yet see wliat happens to neurons or uer\e tracts; wc can 
see only the changes in gross behavior which result from such 
modification. 

The critical problem for theory is what should be taken as the 
simplest psychological counterpart of the neural carry-over. In one 
view, it might be memory, in which an individual relives the past. 
Or it might be the facts of habits or skills. I'pon analysis each of 
these familiar examples turns out to be relatively complex. The 
sun ('I cst c; ideuce for carry-over is probably the fact of recognition 
in the field of memory and the simple facilitation or inhibition of 
response tendencies in the field of behavior. The reason for empha- 
sizing these simple cases is to make clear that the carry-over from 
some previous experience tnav have either an ever so slight effect on 
some subsequent experience, in which case we just have a vague 
feeling of familiarity . or else a verv profound effect, as when a faint 
aroma brings to mind a flood of full-blown memories While the 
instances oi explicit and complete recall are perhaps the more spec- 
tacular. it seems clear that by far the more fuqueut instance- of 
memorv are those in which there is only a filling m of small gaps 
left in the immediate situation Memory is basically redintegrative 
in the sense that the carrv-over from the past makes possible the 
filling out of an experience in the present. 

Our basic contentions here are two. Hist, there must be some 
kind of a carry-over, the properties ot which can be learned only 
from the consequences of the cat rv -over in behavior. 'Talk in terms 
of the “intimacy of sv naptic connections” or “neural facilitation” is 
decidedly premature. Second, the effects of carry-over are to modify 
ami change subsequent behavior or experience, not to produce or 
reconstruct it Kach new act must stand on its own feet with an 
adequate “cause” in the present, no matter how elliptical may he our 
reference to the “cause” in the past. 

Neural carry-over is the basis, then, on which I sljall erect my 
theoretical structure. 

Sensory Selectivity. — A second problem which fa$cs the learn- 
ing theorist is to account for the selectivity of the sensory input to 
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the learner. In human learning, it is possible to think of this as a 
matter of attention. In a typical experiment the learner is given 
instructions; he is set so that he will respond to only a very limited 
aspect of his complex environment. It becomes almost a truism, as 
almost any exasperated teacher will testify, that jou can't learn 
anything unless you pay attention! Hut adding a new concept, 
attention, does not help a great deal. I can onlv repeat the tacts 
that intention to learn, a set toward the material , and the selection 
of the proper aspect of the learning situation appear as important 
preliminaries to the process of retention about which I have just been 
talking. 

Turning to experiments with animals, the problem gets some- 
what more difficult. At the start of an experiment, the animal does 
not understand what von want him to learn tie cannot be given 
verbal instructions The first part ol the training is invariably a 
proass of getting the animal to respond to the relevant clues in the 
situation and to disregard the irrelevant ones In formal condition- 
ing, this process is called discrimination or, more accurately, dis- 
criminative learning. In other training situations the process is 
buried under Mime rubric like Imnnarx training" and receives 
little attention. The important thing is that this narrowing down of 
the effective .stimulus input is a matter of learning. Superficially it 
looks like a rather different kind of a process from the intentional 
selecting of which the human learner is capable Fundamentally they 
are probably the same 

A little thought shows at once that the problem of discrimination 
has its reverse aspect. To the extent that a pu son or an animal 
fails to discriminate or select among the stimuli presum'd to him. 
he will make the same response to am of a class of undifferentiated 
stimuli. The elements of such a class have been called equivalent 
stimuli , equivalent in the sense that they call out the same response 
Hut often, very often, they are not equivalent in the sense that, if the 
animal had !>cen trained to distinguish them, or if the man had been 
told to pay attention to this other ispect of them, cither could have 
told the difference between them. But in neither case did he. In 
some measure, the problem of transfer of training is a matter of 
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equivalence of stimuli. To the extent that what we have previously 
learned can he applied in a series of new situations which we choose 
to regard as equivalent to the old one, there will he transfer. This 
is not the whole problem of transfer, but it is part of it. 

There is one other way in which the problem of selection is impor- 
tant. This is in recall. If a person lias learned, for instance, to do 
some act when he receives the proper signal, he quite e\ idently will 
fail to perform when the signal is absent. And unless the selective 
mechanism of the organism is properly set there can he just this 
failure. The proper clue may l>e present as a physical stimulus but 
unless the organism picks out the signal either through intent or 
by virtue of environmental circumstance, neither recall nor response 
will appear. Thus this selective mechanism helps to decide both what 
is originally learned and what is later recalled. And in the ease of 
recall, the selection must correspond with the selection in the original 
learning. 

It is not possible to give a simple explanation of how or why 
these selective processes take place. Xot many psychologists would 
be satisfied, for instance. with a term like attention or set. These 
terms are largely descriptive They need to he explained, in turn, 
by the circumstances which control attention or create sets. And 
it depends on our point of view what circumstances we think impor- 
tant. When dealing with the human learner, many of the factors 
governing selection are native. They describe the way the basic 
perceptual mechanism is built. Again, we see and hear in part what 
we want to see or hear; i c. f motivation modifies the relative effec- 
tiveness of certain stimuli. Finally, there must be a kind of learning 
which helps either a rat or a man pay attention to the right things. 
We notice familiar objects, we are better able to see well-known 
details. There is such a thing as the practiced eye. 

In conclusion, it may be well to say again what \va$ said above. 
There appear to he a number of widely different instances of sensory 
selection that influence learning, discrimination in Conditioning, 
preliminary training and hypotheses in mazes, instructions, inten- 
tion, and sets in human learning. All of these actually have a good 
deal in common, and all of them must be explained in turn by both 
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native and learned factors which are as jet incompletely understood. 
Sensory selection is both an elementary kind of learning itself and 
at the same time an aspect of more complex learning in which it is 
a basic component. 

Coalescence. — 'The third principle is that of coalescence . The 
term coalescence has been chosen to describe the process underlying 
associative learning for one reason, to emphasize the tact that asso- 
ciation is not to be taken as a basic concept in learning theory but 
rather as a secondary or derived concept. In the two previous points 
it has been argued that certain aspects of learning can be explained 
without recourse to association How shall we piocced, then, if we 
do not assume association as a basic principle? 

The facts in need of explanation are those ot associative learning. 
Present two syllables as a pair on a memos y drum and one acquires 
the power of calling up the other. ThU the fact 1 lie law of asso- 
ciation makes an explanatory principle out of the fact It states no 
single condition of the formation of an association between two items 
other than their contiguity in time. 

The fact is undeniable, hut the explanation is strange indeed 
Simultaneity may well enough he one of the necessary conditions for 
the formation of an association, it U hard to understand how it can 
he the only one. Imagine two men walking through two opposite 
gates of a football field at exactly the same instant. Would they 
later recognize each other? The simultaneous entry of two sensory 
impulses into a system as complex as the brain would seem by itself 
to guarantee little more Only if the two men met, humped, fright- 
ened each other, or interacted in some other way might we expect 
them to recall the occasion Liter Only if the two sensory events 
entering the central nervous system produce results which mutually 
interact would we expect an association to he formed It is tlu^ 
degree of interaction at the tune of an original impression which will 
be called coalescence. 

To argue that two sensory impressions coalesce makes good 
sense. The law of association see s to hold that the residue of an 
action can accomplish something more than the action itself. It 
seems to say, two unrelated events become related when they no 
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longer exist What need is there to assume a curious principle which 
gives to traces or carr>-ovei an unpoitant function winch it denies 
to the process itself J It is the more reasonable \itw to start with 
coalescence between the original e\ents Then association in its 
usual form is no longei neccssaiv Let me elaboiate this point a hit 
more full} 

The coalescence ol two sensor} impressions, or other psvcho- 
logical processes, is usuallv assured In one of the selective processes 
discussed above In veihal learning tor instance, a special set is 
created as a result ot which the learner toims a pan out of the two 
nonsense sv liable s or words In classical conditioning the condi- 
tioned stimulus is alwu}s a sudden uul shaipK isolated event which 
falls only |ust below the levtl where it would b\ itself evoke an 
explicit response In less favorable cases tamihaiitv and lrcqmut 
repetition increase the probabiht} that inteiaetion will oeeur In 
other words, if two impressions ate simultaneous and it the selective 
mechanism is set to bring both impressions into a common reacting 
field, coalescence will occur 

Once there has been coalescence we need appe il onl\ to the 

notion ot earn -over \ he usual icdmtegiativc mechanism is suth- 

* 

cient to explain the result It the subject is given one pait ot the 
original experience, he is able to complete the experience to recall 
the other half of the pair* Recall in sueh a ease brings loith no new 
unexplainable connection It serves onlv to revive sonic thing which 
has been previousl} achieved The “law of association' is thus trans- 
formed into the three understandable principles of eairv-ovcr, sen- 
sory selectivit), and coalescence 

Behavioral Parsimony. — Lp to this point 1 have been talking 
about learning that has to do with what might he called cognitions 
This term refers to the whole stimulus end ot ihc stimulus-response 
chain. Memory and association and simple conditioning might all 
have been lumped together as cognitive learning Of bourse, such 
learning has its outcome in some change in behavior, folf that is the 
only way we can stud} it ( owcptiiallv, howevci, it is perfectly 
possible to separate the beginning and the end of the stimulus-re- 
sponse process And having treated the (list pait, the cognitive part, 
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attention can now he turned to the second part, learning associated 
with the control and direction of action. 

If we ask what a person will do, we have first of all to give some 
account of his motivation. This problem is treated elsewhere in this 
book. Let me point out one or two salient points for learning theory. 
When 1 say a person is motivated, what I mean is that he will do 
any one of a certain class of things. When 1 am hungry, I may 
rummage in my desk drawer hoping to find a candy bar, or I may 
go down to the refrigerator in search of a palatable snack, or I may 
call out impatiently to mv wife to inquire when dinner will be ready. 
Oil the other hand, if I am cold or if I am frightened, or anxious 
to finish this chapter, 1 will in each case do any one of three other 
sets of things, each set or class ol actions defining a motive. This is 
the first characteristic of motivation which is important for learning. 
The second is that the motive itself does not usual!) determine which 
action within the class will take place The motive simply turns on 
or off the whole elas> like a master switch, or perhaps better, like a 
master throttle. The particular action continues to be under the 
control of particular stimulus conditions, both implicit in the organ- 
ism and explicit in the environment l rummage in my desk at the 
office, whereas I call to nn wife at home. Hungry rats in a small, 
barren, yet familiar cage do nothing. Frustrated, dispirited, ignorant 
men have starved to death with food available but a few miles avvav . 
Motivation alone is not a cause of action, it is only one among several 
conditions of action. 

The patterns of behavior which are displayed by both men and 
animals are sometimes highlv stereotyped. As a result both of 
inborn mechanisms and of learning which subtly supplements the 
inborn pattern, there is just one thing to do when a particular need 
arises. This requires, of course, that the em moment is such as to 
support a fixed and uniform pattern of action. The need must be 
readily satisfied by the stereotyped response. Ilut at least as often, 
perhaps more often, a response is called for under varying circum- 
stances. I may he anywhere from attic to basement when the dinner 
bell rings. What happens, what I do. varies with the circumstances. 
If upstairs. I come down ; if down, I come up. This kind of behaving 
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in a way related to the situation K labeled goal-directed. A choice 
has to be made from among the ela^s of actions called for by the 
motive of one act that fits the situation. 

It is at this point that behavioral parsimony becomes important 
This principle states that a person , or an animal , will follow the path , 
or do the act, which is the simplest , or shortest, or quickest, or least 
effortful way of satisfying the motive He will not do anything 
which is obviously unnecessary Stated very broadly, the principle 
is reasonably obvious In detail it is subject to very many qualifica- 
tions and specifications. For instance, the person choosing must have 
some estimate of the length or difficulty of the path to the goal Part 
of his choice may he governed In the certainty of one path as con- 
trasted with the relati\e uncertainty of another Other motives, such 
as boredom or curiosity, maj cut across the primarj factors deter- 
mining the choice All these things are \ery real complications, but 
there must he the overall, governing assumption that the organism is 
stingy, that it does not do things it is not required to do. 

A final illustration will help to make dear win this principle 
is important in learning In most animal experiments it is assumed 
that what has been learned is reflected in performance But this need 
not always be so. Suppose that a rat in a discrimination box is 
allowed to correct his errors in making a difficult choice This means 
that when he finds the path blocked on a wrong choice he can back 
out and immediately take the correct alley . Now if he has a slight 
preference for one side of the box, he will always choose the preferred 
side first. Half the time it turns out to be correct, the other half of 
the trials are “errors’' but they require only the buet letracing out 
of the preferred but blocked alley to take the other side Had the rat 
chosen “correctly" the nonpreferred side, he would have made onlv 
an insignificant gain and the rat simply does not bother. Interpose 
in the incorrect alley a delay, a long run. confinement, punishment, 
or a drop into the net of the jumping stand and the desired dis- 
crimination readily appears. The trouble was not with lie animal’s 
•ability to learn the discrimination but with his willingness.^ to perform 
it. In general, if the behavior of the rat is to show any i change for 
the better as the rat “learns/' then the experimental situation must 
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be such as to offer some gain or saving when the rat performs the 
newly learned act in preference to the older one. 

Motivational Spread.— Having given a preliminary account of 
the relation of motivation to action, I am now ready to consider the 
way in which this relation changes with learning. For want of a 
better term, let me call the basic process motivational spread. The 
facts which have to be explained are those commonly subsumed under 
the headings of reinforcement and the law of effect. 

The basic fact is again comparatively simple. It is just this. A 
motive is a common agent which makes any one of a class of acts 
more likely (or less likely) to happen. The class of actions under 
the control of a given motive is not limited ; it may he enlarged. New 
or different units of behavior which previous * had no connection 
with a motive become connected with it when they occur at about 
the sarn^ time as an old act which satisfies the motive. The exact 
mechanism by which IhU is accomplished is far from clear because 
the wav motivation itself works is not clear I tut the fact that it 
happens is clear enough. There is no dispute about that. As a guess 
I may suppose that motivational spread is the t onnectintf up of a new 
art and a motive as a result of a prate rr akin to coalesicfht . only the 
coalescence in this case is between a motive and an act rather than 
between two sensory impressions. 

The conditions which govern the operation of motivational spread 
are, in general, the conditions of i rinforceinun This applies par- 
ticularly to the basic time and frequency relai'«ins. Hut the two 
terms are far from identical. The term reinforcement really refers 
to an experimental procedure, to whatever happens when a subject 
is reinforced. More happens in reward training than moti\atinuaI 
spread For instance, the giving of a reward often serves as a signal 
or stimulus which tells the learner something about the situation, 
i.e., it serves cognitive as well as motivational ends. Classical condi- 
tioning is a case in point. Furthermore, with the continuation of 
reward training, there is usually some simplification or canalization 
of behavior. On the one hand n *v and more effective means of 
satisfying the motive are added to the subject’s repertoire, and on 
the other he drops out old and less efficient procedures. The adding 
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of the new is a function of motivational spread ; the elimination of 
the old depends on behavioral parsimony. Both aspects of the process 
are unfortunately obscured when they are lumped together tinder 
the description “reinforcement. " Motivational spread is intended 
as the more restricted and specific concept. 

In one important way the present concept widens out the usual 
meaning of reinforcement. As commonly accepted, the notion of 
reinforcement has little or no place for motivation. Motivation 
comes in, at bes». as a kind of ancillan or supporting condition. 
The principle of motivational spread, on the other hand, puts the 
problem of motivation squareh in the center. This is where it 
belongs. Neither reinforcement nor the law ot effect will operate 
unless the learner is motivated And once something has been learned 
bv this method, the subject still must be motivated in order to demon- 
strate the results of the learning It F only by reference to the motive 
that the whole process makes sense It is this point which the concept 
of motivational spread tries to make clear. 

Response Patterning.-- For our final principle \vc return to 
a concept set forth earlier in the discussion of older theories. This 
is the idea that in problem-solving and rational learning there is an 
active process of selection and analysis, of grouping and ordering. 
The material on which this active process works includes both cog- 
nitive information about the emiroument and response possibilities 
for patterns of action. The process may properly he thought of as 
thinking and intelligence, using those words in a caietulh delimited 
sense. Response patterning, then, refers to the intelligent selection 
and analysis, (jroupuuj and ordering oj cot/nihii information and 
response possibilities. 

In problem-solving it is the tjoal, or sensed problem , which is the 
focus to which new ideas are related or from which old ideas are 
detached and loppui off. Insightful learning in animals displays 
these characteristics at a very elementary level The critical step 
involves the selection of a “means' 1 which stands in th$ necessary 
“means-end" relation to the goal, faced with some kinis of prob- 
lems men think much as do chimpanzees. The requirements of the 
problem serve as the focal point which operates in the Selection of 
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those aspects of past experience which may prove helpful. In both 
crises it is the task or goal which plays the dominating role in the 
< >rgan i zat ion ach ie ved . 

In other situations, the part played by the goal is not so clear. 
A given problem mav set a man thinking, but he may wander far 
afield. Now, just to get the information about the problem clearly 
organized seems to become a goal in itself, apart from the original 
problem. 

Rational learning partakes more of this latter character. The 
task is simplj to learn and understand the material. It is a general 
task since the effort to learn does not specif) any particular way of 
organizing the material. The requirements for grouping and organi- 
zation seem to proceed from the material itself. Ideas when brought 
into relation to one another give rise to relational properties which 
then sene as handles for recall and as bridges to new relationships. 
An examine of W ertheimer’s will perhaps help to make this clear. 

Suppose that I write, “'The old man a philosopher, and a 
drunkard.” 1 evv of y>u who read this will accept the sentence as it 
stands Some of \mi may think, “Ah, us. ‘In vino, veritas’ 
Drunkards philosophize “ < )r jot. ma\ conclude, “Philosophy 

nearly drove me to drink, hut 1 made good my escape in time.” Or 
even, “Roth genius and overindulgence are symptoms of underlying 
instability. Probably schizoid.” Rut the one thing you could not do, 
certainly if you had am intention of understanding what I meant, 
was to let the sentence lie. 

It has been suggested that the relationships which are achieved 
as a result of rcsptnisr /\ ittcrniinj arc of many different kinds. It is 
not eas) even to lPt them because our knowledge of them is incom- 
plete and imperfect. Rut in outline the list would look something 
like this. The simplest relations are of a means-end character. They 
include what Tolman has recently called i <u/niti,r maps, an appre- 
ciation of the spatial relations of paths, harriers and open spaces in 
the situation facing the animal. For the chimpanzee, the means-end 
relations also involve objects, most often visuall) perceived objects, 
which can form connections to desired yet inaccessible goals. 

Men arc also very dependent on vi>uallv perceived relationship*. 
A great deal of our thinking is expressed in some form of graphic 
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symbols, and we are forever making errors because we expect the 
reality which those symbols represent to have the properties of its 
graphic counterpart. Furthermore, as recent experiments of Michottc 
have shown, cause and effect is a relationship which is directly sensed 
in this visual world. (Of course, the “true cause” that a physicist 
would accept may be something very different from the perceived 
cause.) Ideas, then, that relate to space will tend to he organized 
in terms of space. They will be above and below, between, around, 
smooth, fast, continuous, and so forth. 

Other relations among ideas may depend on other sensible prop- 
erties of objects, such as temporal succession, movement, force, or 
resistance. Clearly, a great deal of our thinking depends on concrete 
or quasi-concrete properties. Hut certainly not all. Logical, abstract 
relations play some role for nearly every adult and a very great role 
in great men. Thus, superordiuate and subordinate, necessary, par- 
ticular and general, these are characteristics that may appear inde- 
pendent of any concrete representation. When a man can get his 
ideas put together using relations of this order, his understanding 
begins to grow at a rapid rate. 

Response patterning, like our other five principles, does not oper- 
ate alone. Once relations are perceived, it is neccs>ary *o remember 
them and to he able to select from those which might be remembered 
the ones which are useful upon recall. Similarly, ha\ing recalled a 
number of alternative ideas, a person must select that idea or course 
of action which is economical. In any practical situation, most if not 
all of the six principles will he at work. If certain experiments seem 
to lean heavily on one principle for explanation, it is <ml\ because the 
other principles have been minimized or are neglected in the account 
which is given. Very likely they are still there in the man who is 
doing the learning. 
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CHAPTER 10 


THINKING 

By Harry F. Harlow, University of Wisconsin 
Theories 

The term thinking has been used to cover wide varieties of prob- 
lem solutions ranging from autistic thinking, in which the problems 
are personal and the solutions arc often inadequate or illogical, to 
creative thinking, in which apparently new materials or verbal prod- 
ucts are formed and in which the observable stages of solution follow 
each other in a more or less orderly manner. In spite of this range 
of behaviors which the term thinking may encompass, it is the pur- 
pose of this chapter to describe their areas of communalitv and to 
relate these activities to the broader field of learning. 

Since the variables relating to thinking have by no means been 
adequately investigated, it is not surprising that conflicting theoreti- 
cal positions have been advanced. At one extreme it has been main- 
tained that thinking is' dependent only upon the formation and 
(appropriate elicitation of a vast number of simple associations. The 
other extreme maintains that thinking i> dependent upon some 
fundamentally different type of pro<ess from that involved in the 
|association of stimuli and responses. Those individuals who advocate 
the former position might be described as the uni-process theorists % 
and those who advance the latter position, the dual-process theorists.} 
Even the extremists, however, frequently offer some indication of 
compromise — the uni-process advocates striving to find. some mech- 
anism that will give selectivity, the dual-process advocates offering 
to submit their higher type process to ontogenetic analysis. 

Perhaps no authority has presented so strong a case fjbr the opera- 
tion of one process throughout all problem solution aslhas Guthrie 
(1935). For him, all learning is acquired through a conditioning 
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process which is fundamentally the same whether the skill acquired 
is playing tennis or playing chess. As lie so clearly puts it, ‘Think- 
ing occurs where action is blocked but it is none the less a condi- 
tioned response to the acting situation, including the situation within, 
as well as the situation without. 1 bought is as much ruled by habitj 
as is behavior*’ (p. 230). lie believes that tension rises during the 
blocking period and equilibrium becomes less stable. Each conflicting 
system tends to call up “associated items, often verbal” which “m 
turn serve as cues for action which will facilitate or inhibit one or 
other of the systems’ (p 224). lluis. thinking is the outcome of 
conflicting action Undencks it suiting from past learning and con- 
sists of nothing more than the selection of previous associations to! 
try out in the situation. 

Thorndike { PHI ). too, expresses confidence that principles of 
association are adequate to account for what he terms ideational 
learning and problem robing lie holds that the same general laws 
that “explain how a child learns to talk or dress himself and why 
lie gets up in the morning and goes to bed at night also explain how 
he learns geometrv or philosophy and why he succeeds or fails in 
the most abstruve problems . (p 160). The proper weighting 
of the element-^ in the situation, the preservation of the right relations 
of the elements, and correct associations explain successful thinking. 
He concedes that no a^sociationist has yet described the necessarily 
complex and subtle processes enabling the selection and combination 
of connections for even so relatively >imple a tad as understanding 
a page of a pin sics textbook. Yet he maintains that the process 
must differ only in complexity from automatic association-forming. 

Still another modern theorist. Hull (P>35), looks to condition-) 
ing theory to explain thinking and reasoning. In a paper answeringj 
the challenge of a dual-process theorist, he derives from stimulus- 
response principles behavior that meets Maicr’r criterion of com- 
bining past experiences in a new manner. Previously established 
anticipatorv goal responses operate togethei in one test situation to 
guide behavior in the “insightful” manner. Versevei alive effects of 
goal responses in the immediately preceding activity provide the 
explanatory principle in another test situation. He does not pretend 
to explain all thinking behavior by these derived mechanisms, but 
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presents them as an example of how uni-process theory can meet 
the demands of a kind of thinking situation without the addition 
of “any peculiarly experiential, psychic or configurational factors/* 
Presumably he would expect other types of intelligent behavior to 
yield to deduction from stimulus-response principles. 

In contrast with this array of Tichav ioristic theorists is a group 
convinced that associative learning and thinking cannot be con- 
sidered as belonging to the same continuum. Originally expounded 
by Plato, this new lias taken more sophisticated form in the writ- 
ings of such modern authorities as Wertheimer, Kohler, Maier, and 
(ioldstein. 

Representative of the extremists among the dual-process theo- 
rists is Wertheimer ( 1 ( H3), who distinguishes between “ugh think- 
ing**- -problem-solv ing based upon trial and error and “produc- 
tive-thinking'*- -solution invoking a restructuring of the problem 
situation. It is with the latter that he prim.uilx concerns himself. 
Most problem solving of the productive kind starts when the thinker 
recognizes or “realizes” the problem, when he sets the inner struc- 
ture of the situation Structural >trams and stresses become appar- 
ent, and vectors are set up which determine the steps to be taken toj 
transpose this incomplete situation into one that is structurally com- 
plete or relatively so. Jn Wertheimer’s words, “'This is quite in 
contrast to processes in which some steps, some operations coming 
from various sources and going in various directions, may lead to 
the solution in a fortuitous zig/ag way** (p. PU) 

Not all productive thinking, however, consists of a shift from 
problem recognition to restructuring These max be but two steps 
in a longer unified process, or mere recognition that a problem exists 
may be a productive achievement in itself In still another txpc of 
thinking, usually artistic creation, problem recognition mav play 
little or no role. The process starts “by envisaging some features’* 
in the structural whole to he created, and the forces si*t up by this 
envisaged whole drives the worker to an orderly completion. Appar- 
ently the human individual instinctively seeks the iraier structure 
of a problem situation' if be is unfettered by habits developed 
through training in blind association and unintelligent trial-and-error 
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methods In application, however Wertheimer seems to aid the 
innate pioecsscs h\ presenting new material in a wide variety of 
situations much as 1 homelike Hull and (juthrie advocate for opti- 
mal learning and pioblcm solving 

Of the dual-process theousts prohahlv none has so deeplv influ- 
eneed \mencan psychology as Kohler f] r >2s) like Wertheimer, 
he distinguishes between intelligent ind unintelligent” behavior 
\s Kohler states it (p l ( X)j 

We can in our own experience distinguish sharply between 
the kind of behavior whieh troin the vers beginning arisen out 
of a consideration of the structure of a situation and one that does 
not < )nl\ m the tonne r ease do \\< qn ik ot insight and unlv 
that behavior of anim ils definite l\ ipp< tis n intelligent 
which takes account from the beginning of the lav of the land 
and proceeds to di d with it in t sing ( u ntmuoib tnd ele finite 

coiei se 


Ss () clear to him is the distinction tli it lie project* his position 
mtontheis in the st iteinent lluie i^ piolnhlv no association ps\ 
ehologist who tloes not in hts own tmpre judiecd observations dis- 
tinguish and to a cert mi c xtuit eontr ist unintelligent and intelligent 
hehaviois” (p 2) 

Of the \met lean psychologists Miur ( 1 04 ^ ) has prohahlv been 
the most vigorous advoc it c t 1 i dull process tleoi\ lie rtgards 
learning and tcasomng as discrete md different 1 d)ie on the' basis 
of the product of the pioblcm sitmtion 1 lie behavior is 1 intelligent * 
or “reasoning ot 'productive it the oigmisi.i combines previous 
noneontiguous leainings m i lew idaptivc maunei l he behavior 
is me red v t < prodm It: e thinking it it results trom a transtei ot tram 
mg The sharpness ot the distinction is ippaicnt in his comment 
“Hv distinguishing between equivalent stimuli winch grow out c^f 
previous learning and those which ne achieved in a problem situa- 
tion, erne can more casilv determine ri lut* uohimq lui?t$ off and 
reasoning begins m tlu solving of imblcms (p 

Still anotbci dual process tbeorv is tint proposed In Uoldstein 
and Scheerer (1 ( M1) I hen eonetct< M and 'ahstiact” attitudes 
while broader in scope than learning and thinking, encompass the 
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behavior ordinarily included by those terms. The concrete attitude 
is described, in part, as follows (pp. 2-3) : 

“We surrender to experiences of an unreflective character: we 
are confined to the immediate apprehension of the given thing or 
situation in its particular uniqueness. This apprehension may be 
by sense or percept, but is never mediated by discursive reasoning. 

, Our thinking and acting are directed by the immediate claims 
which one particular aspect of the object or the outer- world situa- 
i tion makes.*’ 

The abstract attitude, in contrast (pp. 3-4) : 

. . implies conscious activity in the sense of reasoning, 
awareness and self-account of one’s doing We transcend the 
immediately given situation, the specific aspect or sense impres- 
sion: we abstract common from particular properties; we are 
oriented in our actions 1>> a rather conceptual viewpoint, he 
it a category, a class, or a general meaning under which the 
particular object before us falls. We detach ourselves from the 
given impression, and the individual thing represents to us an 
accidental example or representation of a categorx 

Within each category there is a range of behavior, but between the 
two categories there is ho continuity. The demarcation between them 
is not conceived of as a difference in complexity but. rather, abstract 
behavior requires a “new emergent quality, goner ically different from 
the concrete/* The normal person is supposed to shift readily from 
one to the other according to the demands of the situation. The per- 
son with organic brain pathology, the young child, and animals arc 
unable to transcend the concrete attitude. 

The authorities cited are merely representative of a larger group 
that might be mentioned as belonging to the two viewpoints. Wat- 
son (1924), Carr (1925), McGeoch (1042), and Spence (1938) 
have vigorously ^aligned themselves with the uni-£rocess group. 
Lcwin (1946), Katona (1940), and Tolman (1934) subscribe to 
a dual-process position. The challenges have usually* been made by 
the dual-process group, who have repeatedly reported behavioral 
observations or experiments which they interpret to demand a 
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dual-process explanation. The uni-process theorists have responded 
with their own interpretations of the observations or experiments 
and some additional observations and experiments of their own. It 
must be frankly stated, however, that- with the exception of Thorn- 
dike — the urn- process advocates have jaded to attack the problem 
of thinking by programmatic research. 


The Kvi hence for Insight and Reasoning 

In the chapter on thinking in most general textbooks, observa- 
tional and experimental data are presented which allegedly demon- 
strate the existence of mechanisms which transcend those of 
organized past experiences and their transfer. It is of primary 
importance, therefore, to examine critically the actual data so often 
and so convincingly presented in paraphrase. 

The data most frequently given are those of Kohler’s studies of 
tool behavior in chimpanzees (1925). Hi is work, indeed, appears 
to l>e the cornerstone of the dual-process edifice. The behavioral 
characteristics that seem to have impressed Kohler most in instru- 
mental problem situations with ape< are the frequent suddenness of 
solution, the change in expression on the faces of the animals at the 
time of solution, and the continuity and directness of the solution 
process once the key to the situation is discovered. The following 
account is typical (pp. 51-22) : 

“Tschego first tries to reach the fruit with lv r hand ; of course 
in vain. She then moves hack and lies down. . . . Suddenly Tschego 
leaps to her feet, seizes the stick, and quite adroitly pulls the 
bananas till they are within reach. In thi> nianeuvre. she imme- 
diately places the stick on the farther side of the bananas." 

It is on the basis of such evidence that Kohler formulated a theory 
of insight learning. It is obvious that such data are inadequate to 
demonstrate the existence of a rational process independent of or 
transcending past experience. Kidder’s data are observational, not 
experimental, obtained on animals whose past histories were not 
known. The data on which the theory is based are admittedly se- 
lected. In the actual behavorial descriptions in the text, exploration 
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and manipulation of the situation are mote the rule than the excep- 
tion, as are incomplete and faulty solutions 

A wealth of experimental and olwrv ational literature amassed 
subsequent to the publication of Kohler's studies tluows into question 
the adequacy of his interpretations A number of investigators have 
been able to study Kohlcr-tvpe stick problem behavior in chimpanzees 
| with known previous experience, and no one has yet reported mid- 
' den insightful behavior in apes having no previous opportunity to 
Wise sticks in problem situations dims, lucksun reported 

that a young ihimpan/ee given 10 tiv< -minute tnals on a single stick 


food-Q 


-HOE 


O 

CHIMPANZEE 

Fig. 101. The hoe problem, showing ihc imsitnui ut ilic ‘.ubjict. hoe ,in<l too.' 
(From H Ci Birth, / cmiif I'wihul l';4s 58 W Vt, In p< in is^m’i oi tin un>,. 
ami the A met nan Bsitln lounal \-.sm mu. n ) 

problem “failed utteth. making no attempt to use the stick to gel 
the food." 

Birch ( 1945) later presented to si\ four- to hw-war-old chini 
panzees. horn and reared in the laboratorv, the hoc piohluu with the 
fowl h ing mar the handle and within the blade, as shown in Hgurc 
10 1 Four of the six failed to solve this extremely simple problem 
within a thirt} -minute period One animal succeeded alter “his 
thrashing arm happened accidentally to brush against the stick, caus- 
ing it to move" (p. 373), and the sixth animal sohcfl the problem 
j in the time jicriwi. but it was noted that prior to the experiments he 
i had “regularly used sticks on numerous occasions" (p± 371). 

When the chimpanzees were subsequently givert a three-day 
opportunity for stick play, they “gradually integrated the sticks into 
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their previously existent reaching patterns, with the stick coming 
to be used as a functional extension of the arm” (p. 375). Follow- 
ing the stick play, the animals showed improved performance on the 
simple hoc problem and ability , after additional practice, to use 
sticks in a number of new and more complex instrumental problem 
situations. I lie degree to which this achievement depended on gen- 
eralization from preceding experience is suggested by the fact that 
oil the first problem of the new series, a Mraight-stick problem, the 
only animal to succeed immediately was the one who hod used sticks • 
adoptively in Ins eiuje before the experiments were herjun. Three oft 
the chimpanzees ‘‘looked out at the Mick and lood, and then reached 
out and pulled in the straight -tick that extended from the grill to 
the food, in exactly the same manner as that in which they had 
pulled in the strings or the hoe” (p 377 ). These animals were obvi- f 
< >u sly responding initially not in terms of any gestalt dynamic proc-J 
esses asking from the Mructun of the situation, but in terms of! 
their previous experience with instrununtal problems. 

A more extensive im e-tigation of instrumental problem solving 
in 25 chimpanzees ot one to fifteen years of age was done by Schiller 
( 1°4 ( M, using a series of 12 -tick problems of graduated difficulty. 
The youngest animals were gi\en experience on a baited single- 
string problem. The thret- to eight-yiar-oUl animals began with the 
simplest stick problem -the rake with food lying between the blade 
and the animal file oldest animals started with a single-stick prob- 
lem. The series progressed through two-stick * roblcms, problems 
with food and sticks presented <m separate platforms in various 
positions witli respect to the animal, and, Anally, a stick-joining 
problem. 

AH the subjects, including the oldest, learned gradually and by 
"specific experience.” 'flu* one- to two-year-olds required several 
hundred trials to ma-ter each of the easiest problems and never 
learned the problems requiring an adjustment of the stick to the 
location of food behind or beside it. Their performance appeared 
to Schiller to resemble conditioning and was easily < xtinguished In 
10 to 20 trials during which the n od was attached to the floor or 
the rake fell apart. The three- to four-year-olds learned in the same 
manner, showed extinction, hut less readily, and required about 100 
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trials to master each of the problems up to the presentation of fo.vl 
in front of the cage and the stick within the cage. These animals 
never mastered problems beyond this level. As an example of their 
failure to adapt in repeated presentations of the two-platform situa- 
tion, it is reported that they occasionally picked up the stick, bit it, 
chewed it, but usually dropped it before turning toward the food. 
They would then reach for the food with the naked hand. 

The five- to eight-year-olds learned the simple and even the more 
complex problems in about 20 trials each, and showed no difficulty 
with multiple platforms. Apparently not the optical separation but 
the length of the sequence of necessary responses accounted for the 
difficulty of these problems. Even the nine- to fifteen-vear-olds failed 
on initial presentation to solve their first problem — the straight stick 
with food behind it. All reached for the food across the stick and 
picked up the stick only after hesitation. They pulled the stick with- 
out reference to the food, licked it, smelled it, chewed it. Only much 
later did they put the stick out and push toward the food. On the 
third or fourth exposure to the problem. the\ suddenly swept or 
angled for the food. 

In summary, it may be stated that there is no more evidence that 
naive subhuman primates solve instrumental problems suddenly 
than there is that they solve discrimination problems or oddity 
problems insightfully. With experience in many instrumental prob- 
lem situations the subhuman primates may master new instrumental 
problems with few or no errors, just as the monkey may learn to 
solve new oddity-principle problems insightfully, i.e., ~,rith no errors 
on initial presentation. 

Even though confirmation of an unlearned insight process is 
lacking in apes, it might be supposed that such an ability is found in 
human subjects. Adaptations of the Kohler experiments have been 
conducted on children. Alpert (J ( )28) presented a series of fi\e 
stacking problems and four stick problems to 19- to 49-month-old 
nursery school children. Of the 40 subjects given tlje initial prob- 
lem of placing a block under a suspended toy and f mounting the 
block, 23 succeeded in the allotted five exposures of l|to 16 minutes 
each over a five-day period. The average for the successful children 
was 2.3 exposures. Of the 23 successes. 1 was imitiediate, and 5 
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followed primitive reaching, while the remaining 17 followed varying 
amounts of exploration and elimination. Only successful subjects 
continued to the second problem, which substituted a chair for the 
block. All solved it and all except one did so immediately or after 
primitive reaching. Later problems changed by substituting a shelf 
for the suspension, or by requiring turning the block on its side or 
stacking it atop a box. 

Ihe stick series which followed included a simple straight-stick 
problem, a broom substitution for the stick, a two-stick problem, and 
a stick- joining problem. Of 41 children presented the first stick 
problem (most of these subjects had served in the stacking scries) 

3 solved the problem immediately, 1 after primitive reaching, and 
24 after exploration and elimination In the total series of 248 prob- 
lem presentations, 33 per cent were solved immediately, 28 per cent 
were failed, and the remaining 3° per cent were solved after explora- 
tion um! elimination. These results it should be noted, were ob- 
tained on children who undoubtedl) had had previous play experi- 
ence with blocks, chairs boxes, and sticks and probably had used at 
least some of these objects a> tools to obtain treasures beyond arm's 
reach. 

Matheson (l ( *31l presented foe Kohler-type problems to a 
group of 28 nursery school children ranging in age from two to four 
years and found only 5 immediate solutions in 140 problem presen- 
tations. In 3^ instances, solutions followed manipulation and ex- 
ploration; in 10 cases there occurred a soluti »n other than the 
expected one; in 4 cases the solutions came apparently without the 
expectation of the child Manipulation with or without solution 
occurred in about two-thirds of the trials. Xo child under 2 T j 
years solved a single problem, and frequency of solution increased 
regularly with age. 

Both Alpert and Matheson stress that “insight'’ did not alwa\s 
precede the solution, but often was coincidental with or subsequent 
to the solution. These imestigators are also in agreement that the 
“insight” or understanding that does occur is of vaning degrees in 
different children and on different problems. Kohler's conception of 
insight as complete understanding is. according to Matheson, but the 
upper extreme of the distribution. 
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The psychologist who would demonstrate in human adults a proc- 
ess of insight or reasoning independent of experience puts himself 
in a vulnerable position, since the learning histories of his subjects 
are long, varied, and unknown. Yet studies have been reported on 
college students that purport to illustrate the operation of a special 
reasoning process. One study of this type is Maier's “hatrack" prob- 
lem (1945), which is described In the experimenter as indicating 
the solution of a problem through productive as contrasted with 
reproductive thinking. The experiment was conducted on 75 college 
students divided into three groups This problem involved the con- 
struction of a hati ark bv fastening two i>oles together with a large 
C-clamp and wedging them between the lloor and the ceiling, Croups 
I and II were given experience with the materials l>\ helping the 
experimenter build the apparatus for the Maier string problem (pen- 
dulum problem ). That apparatus consisted of two units, each having 
a string suspended from a horizontal pole placed against the ceiling 
and supported In two poles const meted by fastening two short poles 
together with a C-clamp as in the hatrack problem These structurts 
were present while Croup I attacked the hatrack problem and absent 
while Croup II worked Croup III was given onlv the hatrack 
problem. A fourth group of 180 subjects, referred to as a control 
group, watched the experimenter construct the hatrack and then 
was asked to write all the functions the apparatus could possibly 
serve. Successful solutions were attained by 72 per cent of Croup 1 
subjects, 48 per cent of Croup II. and 14 per cent of Croup III, 
whereas, even b\ “the most generous interpretation.' " only 24 per 
cent of the “control" group could be considered to have solved the 
problem. 

Maier argues: “If the solution of the string problem contains an 
element which is equivalent to the solution of the hatrack problem, 
then a presentation of the element itself ought to he experienced as 
having a function similar to the hatrack " lie goes on to say: “If 
a greater percentage [of the control than the Croup I or II subjects] 
solve the problem, then it must be conceded that something addi- 
tional must be added to our explanation of problem solving behavior’ 
(p, 353). 
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Maier’s argument is based on the premise that constructing an 
apparatus to fulfill some function is dnectl} comparable to assigning 
a function to an appaiatm ilri.uh constructccl \side fiom the fact 
that one is a muupulitioii pioblun md the othu a \trbal task 
there arc othu Inue differences tint would seem to preclude the 
assum[)tion ot tonip n lhilit \ 1 lie construction Ink is a circum- 

scribed one mtain matcnals aic pioMdcd and i cltarh dehned 
goal is set attainment ot which can Ik dirccth evaluated b> the 
subject Irial-anduroi methods can be utilized until the subject 
reaches the one whOwu 01 Aithdraws m failme Ihe \erbal task 
on tlie othu hand Ins multiple solutions and onh a partially delim- 
ited goal Hurt u no wai tor tlie subject to know when he has 
sohtd the ta^k to tlu cxpcrmicntu s satisfaction A subject faced 
with a spec ifu task ot hurling a pkiu to Inng In hat would certain!} 
ha\e less difluulte tlnn Maier s eontml subjects in finding the 
desire'* function t< r the uncon\( ntional hatraek’ 1 he results actu 
all} confirm to some extent that a cliitcrenee exists between the ptob 
lems for men succeeded twin as frequently n women in sole ing the 
construe 1 1 < n problem and women twice as tnqucntU as men in 
sohing the \eihal problem 

\ll the data which Main picsents in lm experiment suppoit the 
view that the impoitant factor m detei mining success or tailure is 
the previous experience C.rnup I tin group with experience and 
available cues made once and a halt as man\ solutions as ( iroup II, 
which m turn mule twice as mam * >lutions 1 uoup III the sub- 
jects without Hjiuitu prcuous training lutlurmore the sex 
differences m success m all three gtoups suggest difteiential experi- 
ence prioi to the experiment as an influential factor in determining 
solution 

I \tn though it his not hem ckmomti ated that ape oi man has a 
unique type of thinking insight oi reasoning pmcess independent ot 
experience the posMbilitx of this higher t\pe of learning cannot auto- 
matical!} he denied rodents 

Insight oi mfucntial expectation in tats was de cubed In Tol- 
nian and Hon/ik ( 1030) in a su ot experiments tlie first two ot 
which failed to ueld euduice fot imight 1 he thud experiment 
HI A, is the one usuallv repotted a* ekmonsti lting insight The 
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apparatus used was an elevated maze (see Figure 10.2) consisting 
essentially of three alternative paths to a goal, a short Path I, a 
longer Path 2, and a longest Path 3. Path 1 could be blocked at A 
or E, and the common segment of Paths 1 and 2 could be blocked at 
B. On the critical trial with Block B in place, 14 of 15 rats chose 
Path 3. But since 12 previous runs had been given with blocks at 
E and B instead of the usual A, the authors decided that the results 



Flo 10.2. Hesatcd maze used b> Tolmau ami Houzik ut 1- speinm-nt 111 \ 
(Redrawn and simplified from E. C Tolmau, Purfouvf lUUarwr m .-i mmols and 
\1ch, 1932, Applcton-(_ entury Co, by permission of the author and the Ihuvcrsity 
of California Publications in Psydiology ) 

might be explained in terms of direct training Subsequently they 
ran Experiment TUB. differing only from I II A in the omission of 
training trials with Blocks E and B. On the critical trial, 7 of the 
10 rats chose the longer path, a result tailing ot significance at the 
10 per cent confidence level. Furthermore, the effect of suddenly 
changing the leng-h of the initial run of all Path 1 triads front Block 
A in III B, or from Block A or E in I1IA, to the moreklistaut point, 
Block B, was never controlled. It is possible that any frhangc in the 
preliminary portion of a run might produce disruption of behavior, 
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some spontaneous searching tendency, or even consistent avoidance 
of a previously acquired habit. 

Using a similar type of ma/.e, Evans (1936) ran a series of 
experiments including a control experiment in which the regular 
Path 1 block was near the entrance and a distant block (Block B 
of the To! man and Honzik investigation) was later introduced just 
before the point of the common segment of Paths 1 and 2. Under 
this condition, 46 per cent of the rats immediately chose the longer 
path even though Path 2 was never blocked, and 67 per cent of these 
did not relinquish Path 3 in 10 trials. 

Such data, of course, neither prove nor disprove the Tolman and 
Honzik experiment. Since, however, both Tolman and Honzik 
experiments were inadequately controlled, and the better controlled 
of the two did not give results which are statistically significant, 
they cannot be considered satisfactory evidence for inferential expec- 
tation or insight in the rat. 

The most ardent advocate of rodent reasoning has been Maier, 
who devised a series of highly ingenious experiments ( 1 037, 1938) 
which presumably demonstrate that the rat is capable of “reasoning” 
as well as mete learning Since all the experiments conform to a 
general type and utilize apparatus differing essentially only in com- 
plexity, they may be illustrated by Maier’s simplest situation. This 
consists of three ele\atcd alleys radiating from a common point and 
terminating in differently-shaped goal boxes which serve also as the 
Starting boxes On a particular trial the animal is fed in the goal 
box correct for that trial, then placed in anouier goal box from 
which he unis to either the levvardcd or unrewarded goal box. On 
subsequent trials, run one per day, the icwarded box and the starting 
box are systematically \aried 

Naive nine-month-old rats average about °0 per cent correct 
choices on their first 20 trials m this situation. Perfect performances 
are not rare. Such behavior suggests that a simple task is involved. 

Maier assumes that the animals solve the problem by joining 
together two noncontiguous experiences: I, general familiarity with 
the apparatus, and 11. reward of a particular goal box. As far as the 
present author knows, neither Maier nor his critics ever attempted to 
analyze the actual cues operating in the problem solution. There is 
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no evidence that the cues provided by Experience II are the visual 
ones intended by the experimenter rather than the spatial ones 
afforded by the position of the various goal boxes in the total experi- 
mental situation. 

Let us examine the “reasoning” operations in terms of discrimi- 
nation learning. The animal is familiarized with all stimuli in a 
spatial discrimination situation, Experience I In Expeiience II he 
is given a single training trial with one of the multiple stimuli to be 
discriminated. Next, all of the stimuli are presented, and the effect 
of the previous single training trial is measured The fact that the 
rat can profit from reinforcement of a singly presented stimulus in 
a spatial discrimination problem is interesting but of no unusual 
theoretical import. Many investigators have shown that animals 
given training with a single stimulus may demolish ate gain when 
subsequently tested in a multiple stimulus situation 

Seqcentfs in i ii e Thinking Process 

The problem of analvziug the sequences in the thinking process 
has long been intriguing to man Those who ha\e \entured to write 
their analyses have tended, perhaps because of their own superior 
abilities and their training in problem solving, to idealize the logic 
and orderliness of human thinking The results have often been to 
foster retention of the ancient Platonic dichotonij of the rational 
mind versus the animal mind, a concept that can be depended upon to 
appeal to the securitv -seeking human animal Yet cumulating re- 
search forces the conclusion that even superior adults fall short ot 
the philosophical portravals of their thinking 

The analvsis most frequently quoted and, presumably, most 
acceptable to psychologists, has been that of Dewey, who outlined 
the steps in thinking as follow ^ ( Ptf.L p 107 ) . 

I. Suggestions in wdiich the mind leaps forward to ft possible 
solution ; 

II. Intellectualization of the difficulty into a problem; 

III. Hypothesis, the use of one idea after another as a leading 
idea; 
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I V Reasoning, the mental elaboration of the idea or supposition , 

V Verification or experimental < oi migration obtained bv test- 
ing the hyj)otliesis 

iXwcv ictognj/cd that individuals do not mccssarilv progress 
thiougli these ph.i cs in a set ordet I >ut cun with this (publica- 
tion the aiiil\sis suggests a high leul of ordeilmess inconsistent 
with e \pc i nncntal data 1 nrthcimoie it docs not describe (nor was 
such intended j the stages of piohlem solution for children or sub 
human animals 

\nv dassilu atmn of the stages of thinking or complex problem 
solution must In arbitrary, but it is our opinion that the experimental 
1 it e ratine on subhuman animals human children and adults suggests 
a more objective sequence, applicable to all Ih sequence is thought 
of as In mg initiated b\ a problem defined as 

I Perception of a situation with incentive or goal in accessible 
immediate 1} , leading to 

11 I licitition ot initial alternative responses explicit or ini 
pi ic t ind ranging horn unlearned responses to a limited 
tnunlni of highlv oigam/ed response tendencies these in 
turn leading cither to 

Ilia Piohlem solution (ic goal attainment) failure (with 
diav d ) or 

T I Ih Additional reaction tendencies which again lead to either 
problem solution withdrawal or the arousal of additional 
re action tendencies 

I he goal of a tood incentive in a detour situation tot exam] le 
mav lead m a linngrv chicken to no other leaction tendencies than 
landom although vigoious toivvaid and sulewise movements and 
when these fail the chicken mav vvithdiavv \ dog taccd with the 
same situation mav first respond with similar ■undom movements 
but when these fail he mav even orient trom the too d and attempt 
to encircle the baincr bv running around t > the lett and if this m 
turn fails he mav icvcrsc tins activitv and essav circl ng m the oppo 
site direction 

A human bung presented the (voldstein task of sorting a multi- 
tude of objects according to different classifications may quickly 
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demonstrate two nr three highly organized reaction tendencies such 
as classifying by use, by color or by material (even though he may 
not be able to \erbalizc the classifications), and if these responses 
fail he may produce additional reactions, such as size or hum classi- 
fication, or withdraw from the situation. 

Even these simple examples present a degree of orderliness which 
is frequently not found in problem solutions. The human being may 
start by manipulating the objects, concerning himself with some 
activity presumably unrelated to the problem situation, or engaging 
in spectator behavior before any organized reaction tendency is 
apparent (there way be implicit responses going on, of course), and 
similar random, nongoal directed behavior may appear or reappear 
at any stage, Furthermore, the final stage of problem solving. 
Dewey’s verification, may show a distressing degree of disorderlincss 
in which the subject reaches an adequate solution without recogniz- 
ing his success, or in which he responds as if the problem were 
solved although the experimenter is unwilling to accept the beha\ior 
as true problem solution. The opinions expressed by various psy- 
chologists of the theories of other psychologists suggest that inade- 
quate solution or inadequate verification often appears at a high 
level of intellectual sophistication 

There are differences in thinking behavior between species and 
between individuals within a species, particularly the human species. 
These relate to the complexity of the reaction tendencies that may 
be elicited in our Stage II, and to the number of additional reaction 
tendencies that can be evoked if Stage 111 has not resulted in 
solution. 

As we have indicated, reaction tendencies may range from un- 
learned responses to principles or concepts of anv degree of sophisti- 
cation. The repertory of appropriate reaction tendencies is believed 
to be a primary determiner of the efficiency of thinking and, if this is 
true, their nature, development, organization, characteristics, and 
mode of operation in thinking or problem solution heepme a primary 
concern. Our first interest is, then, the experimental (fata bearing on 
organized reaction tendencies variously described as principles, con- 
cepts, learning sets, or hypotheses. 
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Organized Response Patterns 

Whatever differences modern authorities may hold concerning 
the nature of thinking, most, if not all, agree that thinking is not a 
random trial-and-errur process but operates in large part through the 
elicitation and selection of appropriate responses, many of which may 
he highly organized response patterns. Various names have been 
given to designate these response patterns, but the term most fre- 
quently used is that ot “concept.” This term has been used in a 
restricted sense to refer onl\ to a syml>olie response to related stimu- 
lus patterns such as in Smoke’s definition [ 1 ( U2). The term concept 
has also been used more broadly to refer to any principle or rule 
that may operate in the solution of a puzzle. Dewey's hypothesis 
would appear to he the organized response patterns elected for trial 
during thinking activity, and Kreche\sky utilized the term in a 
simiUir way in the description of his animal studies. Maier speaks of 
“habitual direction in thinking” which appears to play a similar 
role. Katona’s "organized wholes” and Wertheimer's ‘‘structural 
features” and “sensible hypotheses” also describe organized response 
patterns utili/able in the solution of complex and relatively new 
problems. 

In describing the formation of organized response patterns the 
present author will employ the terms chosen by the original authors 
to describe the organized response patterns they chose to study : 
concept, learning set, hypothesis, principle, or stiuctural feature. 

Review of the literature suggests that a certain uniformity exists 
in this field. The studies consistently show that organized response 
patterns only arise after learning (or, at least, opportunity lor learn- 
ing) and usually only after prolonged learning. Furthermore, the 
studies attest to the fact that broad concepts or principles do not 
generalize spontaneously from learning or overlearning any specific 
problem; breadth of concept is obtained from training in a wide 
variety of situations. Breadth, rather than infensuv of training, 
appears to be the key to efficient concept formation whether we deal 
with subhuman or with human subjects. 
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Formation of Orc. \mzfd Rkstonsk Patterns 

The construct of generalization has been so often stressed and 
strongly emphasized that one might well believe from the theoretical 
literature that solution of a single problem representative of some 
class would lead to wide generalization to similar problems. The 
experimental literature h\ no means supports such an assumption, 
however, whether we stud} subhuman or human subjects Rats, 
monkevs, children, and human adults form oigani/ed response ten- 
dencies— concepts, learning sets, principles, or hypotheses- -that can 
subsequent!) be used m the solution of new or relatively new prob- 
lems, but such useful and usable responses are formed onlv after the 
organism has had breadth ot experience in solving many similar 
problems 1 his interproblem generalization doubtless becomes greater 
as we ascend the phvletic series hut the fundamental principle is 
true throughout Unfortunately there have been few studies designed 
to test this particular thesis, and those studies which exist aie not 
entirely compatible either in problem or in method 

In Fields’ studies ( 1 C MJ, l ( M5j on the toimation ot the concept 
of triangularit) in the rat, for example, vuv limited generalization 
was obtained following initial training in disei immation of a white 
triangle and a white circle on a black ground I aifTne wa* encoun 
tered when even relative*!) slight changes v\eu made in the stimulus 
situation such as changing the hackgiound. totaling the* positive 
stimulus, or substituting a new negative stimulus for the familial 
one Vet training on a wide vatietv of ti iaugularilv situations en- 
ables the subjects later to respond effect i\ civ in all of these situa- 
tions regarded as tests ot a concept of triangularit). The experi- 
ments unfortunate!) were not designed to indie ate the extent to 
which the performance following the varied training icsulted fiom 
specific additional training or generalized Horn the broader t)pe of 
training. 

A different approach to the problem of the formation of organized 
response patterns was carried out b\ Harlow ( who trained 

eight monkeys on a long series of problems of comjjarablc difficulty 
and studied both intraproblcm and interproblem learning. Over three 
hundred successive six-trial object discrimination problems were 
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presented and each problem utilized a different pair of stimuli. 
Little learning appeared in the early problems, and such improvement 
as did occur was slow and gradual. But efficiency of learning in- 
creased continually until the monkeys performance on all problems 
approached theoretical perfection Thus, if the nionkej chose cor- 
rectly on the first trial of a problem, he rarely made an error on a 
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succeeding trial, .mil it In chance he eired on the hist trial, he imme- 
diately shifted to the correct object and continued henceforth to 
choose it. 

Interprohlem imprmcment, which Harlow has referred to as the 
formation of a learning set, is n strated in bigure 10.3. which 
shows the percentage of correct Trial 2 responses in 344 successive 
problems. These data show that transfer of learning from problem 
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to problem is as orderly as improvement from trial to trial within 
problems. Of particular theoretical import is the finding that a kind 
of problem which the monkeys originally solved by trial and error 
came later to he solved by immediate or insight learning, an ability 
that was acquired in a highly orderly and predictable manner. The 
monkey now possessed a concept or principle which he could empkn 
in a varietv of m\\ situations, thereby great!) simplifying the solu- 
tion of many problems. 

In subsequent studies other more complicated learning problems 
were attacked and yielded parallel results. Learning of the early 
problems in each series was slow and laborious, but as the series pro- 



Fig. 10 4. Sample form-matching situation used by Roberts. (From K E Roberts, 
L'niv Ions Stud Child Welfare, 1933, 7, No 3, by permission of the author and the 
Editor of University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare ) 

gressed, learning became gradually more efficient until the stage was 
reached in which the subjects showed almost errorless performance 
on new problems Furthermore, evidence was found that learning 
sets might operate as units which could be elicited with far greater 
than chance efficiency as the demands of an experimental situation 
changed in complicated ways without warning. 

An ingenious experiment by Roberts ( 1933) illustrates the devel- 
opment and utilization of an organized response pattern in a scries 
of problems systematically varied in similarity. Thfce groups of 
learning situations consisting of three color, three fn$rn, and three 
size matching problems were presented in balanced orjtler to 40 chil- 
dren three to seven years of age. The apparatus, a two-story six- 
compartment multiple-choice box, is illustrated in Figure 10.4. The 
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upper sections have windows behind which stimulus objects are 
displayed, and the lower parts, doors behind which are cards with 
the matching stimuli. On each trial only one of the six pairs of 
stimuli matched. The color situations included (1) six airplanes of 
one color, six doors of different colois, one of which matched the 
airplanes; (2 ) six airplanes of different colors, one of which matched 



; k,. 10 5 Percentage of subjects solwng succe^she matching problems without 
*iror (hrom K. E. Roberts, (Ink*. Iona .Stud Child II el* ire, 1933, 7, No 3, by 
>ernussion of the author and the Editor of l'imer*itv of Jowa Studies in Child 

Welfare.) 


the uniformly colored doors; (3) six varicolored airplanes and six 
varicolored doors so arranged that only one combination matched. 
The three form situations followed the same general plan in the 
utilization of six different forms pasted on boxes for the upper parts 
of the compartments and on cards for the lower parts. Similarly, 
the size situations utilized circles of different sizes pasted on boxes for 
the upper sections and on cards for the lower sections. 

The design permits study of transfer under conditions of slight 
change of situation within each group of problems and marked 
change of situation between problem groups. Figure 10.5 shows the 
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results in terms of errorless transfer for combined 
It is seen that transfer is high within groups and c onsjstin V 
on the first situation in a new problem gmtip. Fm thcnnorc, a cumu- 
lative transfer effect is apparent not oulv within groups of problems, 
but also between groups of problems if one compares the correspond- 
ing situations of the three groups. These findings demonstrate for 
children the slow but cumulative transfer elfect of learning in mul- 
tiple similar situations. 

The implication of the preceding studies is that efficient organ- 
ized response patterns are only formed, or. at least, only formed 
efficiently, after the organism has had experience on a series of 
related problems. Training on a single problem, although intensive, 
does not pro\ide for effecti\e transfer to a variety of similar prob- 
lems. The experiments cited, however, have not been designed to 
test this point. A direct test of the relative efficiency for transfer of 
narrow and broad training is provided by a pair ot studies of learn- 
ing by monkeys of the oddity principle problem ( Meyer and Harlow, 
1949; Harlow, Meyer, and Settlage, 1°51 j 

The oddity principle problem requires seh chon of the odd mem- 
ber of three stimuli, even though the particulai stimulus odd on one 
trial is doubly represented on half of the other trials. 1'iulei one 
condition entraining, 24 trials a da\ were given i>n a single set of 
two pairs n/stimuli until mastery Hnder the other condition, a new 
set of stimuli was presented each day and training continual, 2\ 
trials per day, for 60 days. I ’nder both conditions monkevs required 
about 750 trials to master the odditv principle problem, lint transfer 
tests on the subjects trained in the single situation revealed ex- 
tremely inefficient performance contrasting sharplv with the near- 
perfect performance of the monkevs trained l>v the multiple-situation 
method. Thus, monkeys trained in the multiple situations learned to 
solve (7 «y oddity problem in the same number of trials jt took mon- 
keys with specific training to master mil) one problem. ' 

The literature clearly indicates that this general jjrinciplc pre- 
sented for subhuman subjects and children applies also ft) adult man. 
It may be noted in this regard that Hull (1920), in his classical 
Study of concept formation, reported improvement in rate of concept 
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formation from problem to problem. Furthermore, subjects trained 
from simple to increasingly complex characters did no better than 
subjects trained from complex to simpler characters. Thus, if diffi- 
culty in context operated as a factor, it was completely obscured by 
the dominant variable of interproblem learning, Cood evidence for 
this principle of operation is seen also in the descriptive reports and 
experimental studies by members of the Ccstalt School ( Katona, 
1940; Wertheimer, 1 ( MJ ), although their interpretations differ from 
those given in this paper. 

Illustrative is a group of experiments reported by Katona f 1940) 
invol\ ing solution of match problems that require increasing and 
decreasing the number of squares in a design by moving limited 
numbers of match elements in prescribed \va\-. One investigation 
utilized four college undergraduate groups of approximately 25 sub- 
jects ear'll, (iroup Mem (Memorizing) was presented specific solu- 
tions of a number oi problems; (iroup Help had the organization of 
the successhe steps “presented in a structurally consistent way” for 
a number of situations; (iroup Arith (Arithmetic) was taught a 
principle and shown how to apply it ; and (iroup Con (Control) had 
no instruction. Retention tests of the training problems and transfer 
tests on new problems showed (iroup Help to be most efficient, 
Croup Arith second, Croup Mem third, and Croup Cun fourth. In 
addition to different instructions and illustration* fur the groups, 
differential opportunities were pro\ided for visual exploration by 
leaving the illustrations on the blackboard for Croup Help through- 
out the training and erasing tucli illustration after presentation to 
Croup Mem. 

'That the subjects trained by specific procedures performed less 
adequately than subjects trained to search for and understand the 
problem solutions through step-by-step illustrations and explanations 
is not surprising. An important result, however, in spite of the 
limitations of the exj>eriniental design, is the finding that the sub- 
jects given the \crbalizcd principle did less well than those taught to 
search for solutions in a number oi problems. Although learning 
through knowledge of the principle was superior to specific training 
or no training, its efficiency was clearly limited. 
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Another method of intermediate efficiency described in one of the 
less adequately controlled experiments was the teaching of the prin- 
ciple involved in the match puzzles in terms of the creation of holes 
and the loosening of the figure. Like verbal training, this method was 
superior to the obviously ineffective technique of teaching specific 
solutions, but was less effective than either unassisted solution of a 
variety of match tasks or learning from a variety of examples. 

There is a tendency for Katona to describe any successful method 
as a method which involves “formulated structural principles” and 
“understanding.” There appears, howerer, to be one principle com- 
mon to the efficient methods — training or instruction in multiple 
different situations 

It is, of course, extremelv difficult to design precise and specific 
studies of the formation of organized response patterns in the human 
being because of the unknown past experiences of the subjects, the 
variability of these past experiences, and the very wealth of previ- 
ously established concepts Katona's studies are of extreme methodo- 
logical importance and suggest approaches to this problem that might 
profitably be followed on both young and adult human beings 

Factors Influencing iiik Formation ok Organized 
Response Pattkrns 

Since the utilization of organized response patterns is so impor 
tant in the solution of complex problems, it is essential to consider 
the various factors that operate to impose quantitative or qualitative 
limitations upon the formation of such mechanisms. 

Variables Relating to the Organism.— -Interspecies and intra- 
species comparisons always present difficulties of interpretation 
because of the problem of obtaining comparable training and motiva- 
tional procedures while simultaneously controlling the demands made 
on differential sensory and motor abilities of the subjects. In spite 
of such difficulties some generalizations appear secure. I Phyletic posi- 
tion appears to be directly related to both ease oft formation of 
organized response patterns and the complexity of thjfc patterns that 
can lie acquired. Comparatively young human children master 
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principles involved in the efficient use of tools with a speed and 
breadth not found in the mature chimpanzee or monkey. Gellerman 
found that children displayed far greater proficiency and breadth in 
the mastery of the concept of triangularity than did his chimpanzees 
(1933a, 1933b). Harlow and Harlow (1949) trained monkeys and 
children in parallel situations demanding responses ordinarily prac- 
ticed by both in natural living conditions (visual discrimination and 
reaching) ami demonstrated the superiority of preschool children 
o\er pubescent and adult monkeys in discrimination learning set 
formation and discrimination-reversal set formation. 

A wealth of experimental studies carried out by Nissen and 
associates on chimpanzees, and Harlow and associates on monkeys 
indicate that these subhuman primates can f orm more complexly 
organized response patterns than can any other order of mammals 
Unfortunately, the rat is the only other mammal intensively studied, 
but scatteied investigations on the dog, cat. and raccoon, along with 
the rat studies, lend support to this thesis. 

Intraspecies comparisons made on man support the hypothesis 
that age from birth to maturity is positively related to increased 
ability to form multiple and complex concepts The accumulated data 
of the mental tests give results in keeping with this assumption, 
and such laboratory studies as have been carried out. concur. Thus 
Welch and Long (l'HOa, l°40b) have reported a series of genetic 
studies of concept formation in which added complexities in the 
problem situation generally raise the minimal apt for problem solu- 
tion. Mental age tends to be more closely related than chronological 
age to ease of formation of organized response patterns (Rolterts, 
1933; Kuenne, 1°46) 

With advancing years there is evidence to suggest that the ability 
to form and recombine organized response patterns decreases. Thus 
Lehman’s statistical studies indicate that renowned men of science 
and the humanities contributed their first important creative work 
before the age of 35 years and that the modal score for peak per- 
formance is below 35 years of age 1945, 1°46) Bjorksten ( 1°46) 
has criticized Lehman's work on the grounds that the scientist has 
less time for creative work with advancing years because of the pres- 
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sure of other obligations. Other data relating to pathological aging 
are given below. 

A current research interest is the relation of behavior pathol- 
ogy to the formation of concepts. A technique frequently used for 
such clinical investigation is the Yigotsky Test, which requires the 
classification of multivariant blocks into four categories: large-tall, 
large-flat, small-tall, and small-flat In a study by Tlanfmann and 
Kasanin (1^42) the test was administered to 50 highly selected 
college graduates and 12 schizophrenic patients with at least some 
college education, and 45 normal subjects, 50 schizophrenics, and 24 
elderly organic patients of somewhat comparable educational and 
occupational le\ei. \ highly significant difference was obtained 
between the performance of the very superior normal subjects and all 
other groups. The normal subjects of average education performed 
at a level significant!) bevond that of the comparable schizophrenics 
and the elderly organic patients The mean scores of the normal 
subjects with average education were similar to those of the schizo- 
phrenics w ith superior education, hut the range of performance within 
the schizophrenic group was very much greater 

The data strongly suggest that schizophrenia impairs concept 
formation or, at least, greatly increases the variability of perform- 
ance on such tasks. Severe and chronic destructive brain diseases 
operating in aged patients of limited abilities and probably long 
removed from testing experiences leave the individuals with limited 
ability to form complex concepts in an emotional!) demanding 
situation. 

C ameron ( 1939), in comparing the Yigotsky test performance of 
five severely disorganized schizophrenic patients and six seriously 
deteriorated seniles, was impiessed b\ the failute of the schizophrenic 
patients to limit themselves to the arbitrarv task The immediate 
perceptual field, the patient's thoughts about absent things and events, 
and material derived from personal preoccupations were persistently 
introduced into the problem. By contrast the seniles restricted them- 
selves to the arbitrarv limits imposed by the experimental set-up, 
but they failed the test because they clung monotonously to one or 
two prevailing principles. 
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Studies, of which those cited are representative, clearly show 
that there are important mlerspecics and intraspecies variables which 
operate to influence the tffitienc> of formation of organized response 
patterns and. in turn, limit the number and generality of the attained 
concepts and principles Little is known, howe\er, of the nature of 
the limiting factors and then manner of operation 

Variables Relating to the General Situation. — It has been 
implicitly accepted that t lie general experimental situation affects the 
ease of formation of organized response patterns, and this assump- 
tion appears to he validated mdirectlv bv the findings of a number of 
different studies vaiving pntnaiih in the nature of the instructions 
provided the subjects \ few studies have been deliberately designed 
to control all the vanahles except those relating to instructions, and 
a few have attacked the situational \ai tables ot number of contexts 
ill which a concept appeal* m geneial method of attack 

One studv healing on instructions laise* as main questions as it 
answers Gieen (1043) lonductcd a modification ot the Roberts 
experiment, varving the original Much bv providing two tvpes oi 
tuition either pilot to or following learning of the first situation 
Subjects were pic school and primal v children The" significant find- 
ing was that initial tuition aceclaateel learning but eithei failed to 
aid or actuallv ledueed transfer to the new situation These results 
suggest the need tor linthei investigation oi the conditions of instruc- 
tion that facilitate learning toi transtcr as oppo>ed to facilitation of 
learning meiclv m the specific situation 

A detailed studv ot tlu e fleets »>t set* induced In verbal ni^truc- 
tions on the efficiency ot concept toimatmn was earned out bv Reed 
(]046a) The matenals weie JJ caids on whose taee were lour 
English winds, one ot which was a ke\ to a categoiv s\ nihoh/cel bv 
a nonsense syllable l he key words tell into si\ Gasses having seven 
members each \n anticipation method was used in which the sub- 
ject had three second* to name a caid without prompting and two 
additional seconds to look at the card and, it piomprmg hail occurred 
to repeat the name 1 he 30 subjects ot (>ioup 4 wete instructed f o 
learn concepts , and the* 1 1 subjects m ( iioup ^ were instructed to hum 
the name of eai h mni 
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The group instructed merely to learn names took about 33 per 
cent more prompts to learn and approximately 50 per cent more 
prompts to relearn than the group given concept formation instruc- 
tions. Qualitative differences also appeared. Group 4, as compared 
with 5, formed a greater percentage of consistent concepts, indicated 
by ability to name the class or the key words, and fewer inconsistent 
concepts , indicated by association of a syllable with the appropriate 
cards but without ability to name the class or the correct key words. 

Using the same technicjue as for Group 4, Reed (1946b) sub- 
sequently measured the influence of length of series on learning and 
retention of concepts. He tested the 21 subjects of Group 6 on 24 
cards containing four instances of each concept, and the 21 subjects 
of Group 7 on 60 cards having 10 instances of each concept. The 
data of Group 4 of the previous experiment are used for the 42 -card 
intermediate series. The ratio between number of prompts required 
for mastery and length of series decreased regularly with increase 
in series length. Increasing the number of instances also gave in- 
creasing frecjuencies of consistent and decreasing frequencies of 
inconsistent concepts. Reed concludes that “The greater the number 
of new situations in which a certain constant or concept appears, the 
more likely it is to he observed and the more precisely will it be de- 
fined” (p. 170). 

Reed's term “inconsistent concepts” merits consideration. Many 
of our concepts arc completely arbitrary and determined by fiat. Thus 
many of the wide number of objects which we may classify as steel 
have little or no perceivable similarity. They are differently shaped, 
differently colored, and differently weighted. YYe react to them as a 
class simply because we have been trained to accept them arbitrarily 
as belonging to a class. In the same way we come to classify whales 
and dolphins as “mammals," lemurs as “primates,” and mushrooms 
as “fungi.” 

Experiments carried out by Ilcidbredcr and associates, described 
in detail in the next section of this chapter, further (illustrate the 
importance of the general situation in concept formation The studies 
utilized two different types of procedures, one involving modified 
associative learning and the other, sorting, matching, and classifi- 
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catory methods. The results indicate much more rapid concept for- 
mation in the second type of experiment than in the first. The two 
procedures also gave differential results on the relative difficulty of 
concepts based on varying kinds of stimulus materials. 

Variables Relating to the Stimuli. — The bulk of experimental 
work on factors determining the formation of organized response 
patterns has been devoted to the investigation of the effects of the 
stimulus characteristics, and the data clearly indicate that efficiency 
of concept formation is related to and dependent on the efficiency of 
perception of the basic data. There are practical implications from 
the results of these experiments. Difficulties of concept formation 
and subsequent thinking may result in part from the perceptual 
difficulties inherent in the conventional symbols as well as from 
“intellectual'’ limitations of the subjects. 

The relative difficulty of responses to color and form has been 
extensively investigated in monkeys and chimpanzees. Harlow 
(1945) reported that monkeys experienced on discriminations in- 
volving multivariant stimulus objects performed with significant!) 
more efficiency on discriminations between stimuli differing only in 
color than on stimuli differing only in form. The color attribute 
was also found to be more cffectixe than the form attribute of the 
same stimulus objects for monkeys learning the Weigl oddity prin- 
ciple problem (Young and Harlow, l q 43). Transfer of the oddit\ 
principle learned on nmltivariant stimuli to new' stimuli differing 
only in one dimension ha< been found to be more efficient to color 
than to either form or m/c differences (Meyer and Harlow, 194°). 
Similar results have also been reported for the chimpanzee by Xissen 
and McCulloch (l q 37). 

The relative potency of color and form in the perception of human 
subjects, especially children, has been extensively investigated, al- 
though the function of color-form dominance in concept formation 
has been studied infrequently. Presumably, however, ease of for- 
mation of concepts based on color or form is directly related to per- 
ceptual potency. The perceptual m udies have utilized both match- 
ing and conditioning techniques with ambiguous color-form stimuli 
and have reported conflicting findings. Brian and Goodenougli 
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(1929), for example, reported in an experimental study requiring 
matching of six forms and six colors that form is potent iti the early 
preschool years, color in the late preschool > ears, and form there- 
after. Youngs ( 1949) found in a conditioning study using four 
colors and four forms that form was o\ eruhelmingly dominant 
throughout the preschool age range. The differences are probably 
reconcilable in terms of the degree of difference of the forms used in 
the two experiments. The first investigators actually used only three 
independent forms, but varied the position of these forms to obtain 
six “forms/ 1 whereas the later investigator used novel, markedly 
different forms. This interpretation is consistent with the findings 
of Huang ( 1945) that relative potency of color and form in kinder- 
garten children is directly related to the degree of difference of the 
stimuli in color and form attributes 

The most intensive in\ estimations of stimulus variables in con- 
cept formation are those of Heidbrcder and associates stinking sys- 
tematically the relame speed of formation of color, form, object, 
and numl>er concepts l>y several hundred college students The earlv 
studies were ostensibly memory experiments in which the experi- 
menter pronounced a different nonsense syllable name and the subject 
repeated it for each of a series of drawings exposed by a revolving 
drum apparatus. Sixteen different series of nine drawings each were 
used. Each series contained nine different kinds of drawings, and 
each kind was included in all 16 series (see Figure 10 6) The 
same nonsense syllable wa> applied to all drawings of a kind After 
the first presentation of the initial series, the subject was gi\en two 
seconds to anticipate the name of each drawing 'I'lu fust series was 
repeated until the subject could name all the dtawings in two con- 
secutive presentations. Subsequent series used the anticipation 
method throughout, and each series was presented through two cor- 
rect consecutive namings. A concept was considered to he attained 
(CA) when the subject could provide the name of a kin$ of drawing 
on its initial preservation in a series and all subsequent sfrrics. 

In the first three experiments. A. B, and C ( 19|/ j.fthe concepts 
were grouped equally into the three categories of concrete objects, 
spatial forms, and numbers, and they were regularly attained in this 
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order. furthermore, the differences in points of attainment of the 
various categories tended to he statistically significant and remark- 
ably constant trorn subject to subject 1 Icidbredcr accounts for these 
results in tenns ot the degree of tiling-character of the materials, i.e , 
the degree to which the materials resemble concrete objects. 

Similar results were obtained in the next two studies (Heid- 
breder, Hensley, and I\y, 1**48) in which special attention was given 
to eipiali/ing the situational features determining responses. The 
new category ot colot was ulili/cd in these studies. In accord with 
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the In pot bests that colm n more thmg-hke rh.- 1 number but le-> 
thing-like than form, color concepts were attained at an intermediate 
rate, although some ot tin dt lit 1 cnees were not significant 1 wo 
more experiments ( Hcidbmlcr and ()\ei street, l l *48). confined to 
object, color, and form concepts and, \ ary mg the* contexts, yielded 
results in conflict with tins hypothesis in that cok r was attained at a 
rate not significant h dill emit from that for either of the other 
categories 

In two later papeis I le i(|brt*der reports the results lrom various 
sorting, matching, and ckusiticatory studies 1 he major experiment 
in the first of these papers ( HMS j required sorting the 144 drawings 
of li and C . now teproduceel on small cauls, into nine piles and, if 
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desired, a discard pile. Only 4 of the 18 subjects classified the cards 
according to the intended concepts. I he group achieved high suc- 
cess on object classes, moderate success on one form class, and low 
success on the remaining concepts. Only one form class gave Itettor 
results than were obtained for number. Heidbreder partly accounts 
for the differences between the results of this study and the modified 
memory experiments in terms of the increased situational support 
offered by the more perceptual, more manual technique, and subse- 
quently varied the situational supports in a series of 11 sorting 
experiments (1949a). By emphasizing particular attributes of the 
stimuli she obtained preferential sorting for object, form, and color, 
and by using postage stamps as stimuli, obtained preferential sorting 
tor number. 

The last (1949b) of I leidbreder’s experiments on concept for- 
mation substituted brief verbal phrases for the drawings of the pre- 
vious studies. A modified memory procedure was used for 40 
subjects and a card-sorting technique for 30 Both groups attained 
concepts of concrete objects first, numbers next, and spatial forms 
last, an order “not correlated with the degree of tiling-character 
attributable to the critical features of their instances. Instead, the 
obtained order was positively correlated v\ith the degree of efficiency 
with which verbal phrases performed their semantic function- -spe- 
cifically with the explicitness with which they referred to critical 
features and with the directive character of their syntactic forms*’ 
(p. 306). 

Thus, the Heidbrcder studies indicate the complexity of the opera- 
tion of stimulus variables in concept formation C hanges in the con- 
text in which the types of concepts appear, changes in the type of 
response required of the subject, and changes in the concreteness of 
the materials have* been demonstrated to alter the difficulty value of 
the same categories of concepts. The entire series of studies raises 

A 

many questions that might well he pursued by the workers who would 
integrate into a general theory the research finding! on concept 
formation. 

Numerous other studies investigating the effects oil concept for- 
mation of varying the stimulus characteristics might profitably be 
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referred to by the interested reader. Especially noteworth) are the 
genetic studies of Welch and Long (1940a. 1940b) and Long 
and Welch (1941) which are too lengthy to be described in this 
chapter. 

Elicitation oi* 1 1 a hits and OrijAm/kd Response Patterns 

The fact that an individual has previously acquired either habits 
or organized response patterns that can lead to effective solution 
of a particular problem is not, of course, sufficient to insure that he 
will be able to utilize these response patterns when faced with the 
problem hailuie may result from a multitude of inadequacies. The 
stimulus situation may be too vague to call forth any habits or re- 
sponse patterns, or those elicited may he irrelevant. The stimulus 
situation may he clear, but. for various reasons, the appropriate habits 
or p'sp use patterns are not immediately available. The response* 
that are evoked are inadequate for problem solution. If the ta*k 
involves the solution of a series of problems, as in the shift of set 
on “abstract attitude’* problem*, there may he elicited an organized 
response pattern that will solve the hrst problem of the series, but the 
subject will be unable to go tarthcr 

The elicitation of organized response patterns in experimental 
studies lias been approached under two different conditions. One 
condition, which might he called tit national elicitation, provides the 
cues to elicitation through spatially or serially presented concrete 
stimuli. The other condition, symbolic elicitation , provides symbolic 
cues (alone or in association with concrete stimulus cues \ that elicit 
the particular concepts or principle* These response patterns have 
become associated with the symbols through past » \perience and 
mav serve directly in the solution of the problem or, in turn, elicit 
other organized response pattern* that may had to solution The 
Symbols provided human subject* are typically, but not always, lin- 
guistic, whereas nonlinguist ic symbols aie used for subhuman 
animals. 

Interest in this field stems from the pioneer researches of Adi 
and the subsequent elaboration* of these studies into tests for com- 
paring the behavior of normal and brain-injured persons. Basic 
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designs for the clinical elicitation experiments originated in the work 
of Cielb and (xoldstein (1925) and \\ r eigl (1941). 

W hen presented with a problem, subhuman and human animals 
typically do something, inappropriate though it may he. After pre- 
liminary straight-away training, rats placed in a maze will run, and 
into culs-de-sac as well as true paths. Sophisticated monkeys and 
chimpanzees placed in a discrimination problem situation engage in 
behavior, random or organized, appropriate or inappropriate. Amaz- 
ing accounts nf this elicitation of something in imbeciles faced with 
problems bevoiul their ability have been given by WVmbridge ( 1931 ). 
Skill may be defined as "skull” or “you fry it’' to the satisfaction 
of the testee if not the tester, and the question, “If two apples cost 
5 cents, how much do 12 apples cost?” elicits “arithmetic” even 
though the processes have little or no bearing on the question asked. 
Xor is such behavior limited to mental defectives, as is indicated by 
Thorndike's report (1949) of definitions written by college gradu- 
ates, graduate students, and summer school students Members of this 
select group, for example, defined a no phony as “a substitute for 
cocoa,” carmagnole , “a car for magnolias.” and abattoir , “ability to 
hat.” As long as the animal is moti\atod to perform in a situation 
"something” will be elicited. 

But the interest in elicitation in problem solution relates not only 
to the factors that operate to evoke successful and unsuccessful 
responses, but also to those that operate in eliciting multiple attacks 
should the initial approach pro\e unsatisfactory to the tested animal. 
Dissatisfaction, it should be noted. mav result from failure to obtain 
the incentive or from stresses imposed bv the experimenter. 

Observational and introspective evidence lias led some authorities 
((loldstein and Scbeerer, 1941 ; Weigh 1 ( 41 » to advocate that the 
ability to respond with a variety of appropriate organized response 
patterns to the same stimulus situation is qualitath ely different from 
ability to respond with only one pattern The assumption is that 
shifting from one,, aspect of an object or situation to {other aspects 
depends upon a “categorical attitude” as opposed t<| a "concrete 
attitude,” and is absent in subhuman animals, voung ^children, and 
brain-damaged human adults. It is interesting in th£ light of this 
hypothesis to examine representative experimental remits. 
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Situational Elicitation. — Repetitive training on any task in 
■which the stimuli remain the same while the situational cues change 
may be used to meastue the ability of animals to respond with alter- 
nate learned habits oi organized response patterns. One of the sim- 
plest of the st is the disci limitation reversal problem in which, for a 
number oi mals, stimulus “A” is comet after which stimulus “IV 
becomes correct for a numl>ei ot trials 

A pioneer research on this pioblem was carried out by I ritz 
( l c) 31 J, who turned rats lor dmost s()()() trials on a sene Q of tre- 



I u. K»7 Discrimination rewr^a! harm?« sit uir\ < basul <n per cent coireil 
Reversal Trial 2 responses <» ^uiusmu II cU ot M pn blmw (I rom H 1 
Harlow J comp plnsiol I 9 v\chol 1 ( ^0 JU 2W h> pernns>u n >t the \mcncan 

PsjLholo^Kal \ssocntion ) 

c|iuntl\ ic\crsmg black-white disc intimation pi hlems ^ince Fritz 
obt imed no indication ot impro\enunt trom icuisil to rc\ersal 
thcic is no e\uknec citlici lor the ioimition or the elicit uion ot 
appiopn.m learning sets 

\ senes ot 112 disci iminat ion re\crsi] pioblenis was given h\ 
llailow ( 1050M to a gioup ot eight monkexs that had pieviouslv 
mastered the disci lnimation task I lie proctduu was to run the 
monkevs on a set as ot discrimination m obit ms tor 7 ° or 11 trials 
and then to icvtrsc the it wait! \aluo ot the stimuli tor 8 trials Im- 
provement in pertoimancc was g* ’dual and b\ tlu cventieth prob- 
lem, the monkexs were making almost peitcct semes on and after 
Rex ei sal Trial 1 the hist trial following tlu “informing” initial 
trial reversing the rewaul value ot the stimuli (see higure 10 7) 
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Thus it is apparent that the monkeys had formed an organized 
pattern of discrimination reversal that could usually be elicited and 
maintained with maximum efficiency. 

The elicitation of organized response patterns in a more complex 
situation was investigated by Zable and Harlow (1^46) in normal 
monkeys and by Settlage, Zable and Harlow (1948) in both normal 
monkeys and monkeys with bilateral destruction of the prefrontal 
areas of the cortex. The tasks, identical in both experiments, involved 
training and testing on antagonistic positional and object-quality 
discriminations In the final stage of the studies, the monkeys were 
given 60 trials a day on a single pair of objects. For 15 trials 
Object A was correct, for 15 trials Object B was correct, for 15 trials 
the Right position was correct, and for 15 trials the Left position 
was correct. No cue was given for problem shifts, and the order in 
which the four different parts of the problem vure presented changed 
from day to day in an irregular predetermined manner for the 30 
days of the experiment. 

The normal monkeys demonstrated good ability to respond with 
and maintain the correct organized response patterns Tliev averaged 
only 3.7 errors per sub-problem (an average of 1 5 “essential errors” 
is needed to inform the animal of the change m problem ) and made 
approximately one eri'or m the last 10 trials of each sub-problem. 
The object-quality discriminations were made with greater efficiency 
than the positional discriminations, data in keeping with the previous 
training histories of the subjects. The operated monkeys were sig- 
nificantly inferior to the normal monkeys, averaging nearly 0 errors 
per sub-problem. There is, however, no evidence of qualitative dif- 
ferences between the groups. 

The problem ot the elicitation of organized response patterns has 
been investigated in human subjects with the same basic technique of 
shifting the problem without warning or instruction, lij the Wiscon- 
sin Card Sorting Test (WCST) the subjects are requjrcd to sort a 
pack of 64 cards arranged in standard order and picturing one to 
four identical figures of a single color. Four different forms and 
four colors are used, and the cards arc sorted into four Spiles in front 
of four multivariant sample cards. 
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The initial study by Berg (1948) measured the performance of 
51 college students. Predetermined cycles of color, number, and form 
categories were presented until nine categories (three of each kind) 
had been completed. As the subject sorted each card he was informed 
of his correctness. After five successi\e correct placements, the “cor- 
rect” category was shifted On the basis of performance and verbal 
reports gi\en at the end of the experiment, the subjects were classified 
into (iroup A, subjects who discovered the shifting of categories; 
Group B, those who had a \ague notion that the experimenter was 
shifting; and (iroup C, those who had no notion that there was a 
shift, (iroup A averaged approximate!) 3 errors per category. Group 
B approximately 8 errors, and Group (' approximately 15 errors on 
the last six categories The minimal average number of errors re- 
quired by this experiment, 1 5, was not attained bj any group and 
not approached by any group other than the A (iroup. 

Significant differences in performance on the WCST were re- 
ported by Tobev ( l*4 l h between young normal adults and 
schizophrenic patients matched for age, IO scores and educational 
achievement. The task uquired sorting, in order, for color, form, 
number, color, form, and number to the criterion of 10 consecutive 
correct matches for each category Sixteen of the 22 schizophrenic 
subjects and eight of the 47 normal subjects failed to complete the 
test, a difference significant at the 1 per cent confidence level The 
patients who completed the test were less efficient than the normal 
subjects both in terms of enors and number of t ils Furthermore, 
the patients had more difficulty in maintaining a correct category 
once it was achieved, as indicated by a greater number of runs of 
three to nine eoriect rt spouses It should be noted that the differences 
between the schizophrenic and normal subjects were only quantita- 
tive; subjects of both groups taken together varied widely in the 
various measures oi performance, and normal subjects were found 
at both extremes 

Difficulty in responding with alternate organized response proc- 
esses was described by Weigl ( BM 1 N in patients with cerebral lesions, 
and this difficulty contrasted with the efficient performance of normal 
adults. One of the test situations presented 12 cardboard figures 
representing four color and three form categories. The “typical” 
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patient sorted for color and had great difficulty sorting for form even 
when such sorting was demonstrated. In another sorting test the 
subjects were presented with 30 objects readily classifiable in terms 
of use, color, form, and double occurrence. The “typical” patient 
classified according to use and denied other possible arrangements. 
I'or most normal adult subjects “points of shift” from one category 
to another appeared almost constantly. 

Another investigation of the elicitation o* organized response 
patterns was made by Holies ( 1 03 7 ). who studied sorting and match- 
ing performances of nine “chronic” schizophrenics, ten institutional- 
ized aments, and ten normal children. The mental ages of the groups 
approximated nine years. In one situation the subjects were pre- 
sented with three wool skeins and asked to which of the other two — 
one equivalent in brightness, the other equivalent in hue - the center 
sample belonged. Xine children matched for hue. six dements chose 
brightness, and five aments stated that the .-.ample belonged to 
neither ! 

Using a slight modification of the W'cigl torm-color sorting test. 
Bolles found that one dement, two aments, and all ten children 
grouped according to two categories. Comparable re-ults weie ob- 
tained on a sorting test consisting of 3X figures that varied m four 
attributes. On a sorting test involving 31 miscellaneous objects 
which could be arranged in color, material, form, double occurrence, 
and use categories, nine of the ten children spontaneously sorted 
for material or form (as well as use), whereas none of the aments 
and only one of the schizophrenic group did so. When the sortings 
were done by the examiner seven, eight, and nine children correctly 
interpreted form, material, and color, respectively. One anient suc- 
cessfully interpreted the color sorting, and one dement, the material 
and form categories. Double occurrence was neither correctly inter- 
preted nor spontaneously grouped by any of the subjects. 

These results clearly show the marked superiority kif the normal 
nine-year-old child over chronic schizophrenics and nistthitionalized 
low morons in the elicitation of organized response [Attorns. Kvcn 
so, it should be noted that there is sonic overlap in performance- -a 
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child occasionally failed on some test solved by a member of one of 
the clinical groups. 

An interesting variation ot the Weigl test method has recently 
been reported bv Scheerer ( 1940). One phase of the experiment used 
In different lorms of three basic kinds, all colored yellow, and in a 
second phase the 15 forms were represented in each of three colors — 
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red, green, and vellow l iguie 10 S shows the forms hour groups 
of subjects were tested tl) 44 college students; (II) and till) 
normal and brain-in jure d groups of JO matched for age (means: 34, 
39) and IQ (means <>6, Oj ) ; and ( TV) a ietarded IngP school group 
of 20 subjects, 14-16 \cars of age (mean IQ 76). 

In the first phase of the experiment the subjects were asked to 
sort each of the 12 small figures separately presented, in relation to 
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three large figures simultaneously presented. If failure resulted, th 
following helps (additional cues to elicitation) were given (p. 239) 

“(1) Can it go elsewhere? 

“(2) Could it he placed here too . . could it belong here too? 

"(3) What is this figure . . . what shape has it? IIow many sides 
(or corners) has this one [test figure J ? How many sides 
(or corners) has this one [model figure]?’' 

The critical figures were (Jj and O4 which, though quadrilatera 
are easily categorized as triangles because of their “pointedness 
The per cent correct responses made by the four groups on the* 
critical figures are given below: 

Tabu-. 10.1 



Per Cent ) 

1 w ith Initial ' 

Per Cent 

Fatluti-s Succeeding on 

Croups 

Success 

1st Help 

' 2nd Help 3id Help 

College 

30 

77 

. 33 

Normal, nontnlKge 

.. ! 10 

66 

, 17 17 

Brain-tnj uteri 

0 

0 

i 0 35 

Retarded 

.. . ‘ 30 

81 

1 19 


1 


The almost total inability of the brain-injured subjects to profit 
from helps — to elicit appropriate organized response patterns to 
highly appropriate verbal cues is the most striking fact illustrated 
by the table Another result also deserves consideration The re- 
tarded 14- to 16-year-olds were superior to the normal $ byear -olds 
on every measure despite a 20-point inferiority in mean IQ score, 
Whether this is a matter of age or time since formal education is 
unknown, although the retarded subjects who had recently had 
geometry did no better than the others 

In the second phase of the experiment the subjects were required 
to sort the 45 figu'es without the aid of models or verbal cues. All 
of the college students, 75 per cent of the noncollege J adult group, 
10 per cent of the braip-injured, and 30 per cent of] the retarded 
successfully sorted. The only striking deviations of thfcse data from 
those obtained in the first phase of the experiment are the marked 
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superiority of the noncollege adults over the retarded group and 
the failure of the retarded group to do significantly better than the 
brain-injured. 

Although the studies illustrate that the possession of organized 
response patterns is no guarantee of ability to use them, few have 
been directly concerned with the mechanisms of elicitation or the 
factors that affect their operation. The investigations cited indicate 
that age, experience, intelligence, ps\chosi> } and cortical integrity 
operate as influencing factors. How they operate, however, is un- 
known. Various h>pothetical mechanisms have been suggested to 
account for failures of elicitation, including perseveration, concrete 
attitude, rigidity, and emotional blocks, hut the field remains open 
for exploration and the formulation of more specific theories. 

Symbolic Elicitation. — Both sign and symbol have been de- 
fined iii 'Averse ways. To facilitate discussion, we arbitrarily desig- 
nate a siffn as a stimulus standing for a particular object or response, 
and a symbol as a stimulus standing for a category or group of 
objects or actions which we have been referring to as an organized 
response pattern. Words may be either Mgns 01 symbols, serving 
either as stimuli eliciting specific responses or highly organized 
response patterns. For a single individual the same word may cm 
one occasion ojieratc as a sign and on another occasion as a symbol; 
the genetically underprivileged individual more frequent!) uses words 
as signs, the genetically blessed, as swnbols. Muce human svmbols 
are so frequently linguistic in nature, the important e of nonlinguistic 
symbols in man mat be ignored and their use by subhuman animals 
denied. But recent studies of subhuman primate behavior, particu- 
larly those bv Weinstein ( l c >45 ). Simpson and Harlow ( 1944), and 
Nissen (1951) present convincing evidence of subhuman symbolic 
behavior. 

One of the primary functions of symbols, linguistic or nonlin- 
guistic, is that of jih ihtiiiniff the clicitiihon of frt'Z’iously formed con- 
cepts . This function of symbols may he illustrated by comparing 
the performance of a highly trainee* monkey in a situation with and 
without specific symbols appropriate to the elicitation of two com- 
plex organized response patterns ( Harlow, unpublished manuscript). 
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This monkey had been trained to solve the oddity and tionoddity 
problems to appropriate symbolic cues 'Hie animal was required 
in the oddity problem to choose the odd one of three stimuli, and in 
the nonoddity problem, the two like stimuli W hen cues appropriate 
to the training were presented, a black test tiav indicating oddity 
and a green tray indicating nonodditv, and the pioblems irregularly 
alternated from trial to trial, the monkey succeeded on 95 per cent 
or more trials The same level of peiformance prevailed when one 
problem was presented for 25 consecutive trials followed bv the othei 
problem for 25 trials 

When this complex problem was presented to the monkey with- 
out the symbols to indicate the problem shifts vuv different results 
were obtained In the hrst experiment the oddit) and nonoddit) 
problems were alternated ever) 15 tuals, but in 50 da\s of training 
the monkey ga\e little evidence of learning to per form cttectivelv 
Subsequent!), in the course of 50 additional da\s of training alter- 
nating the phases ever) 25 trials instead of 15. the nionkcv came to 
show a considerable ability to respond with tlu appropriate principle, 
(see Figure 10 9) But at best the pertoimanee without aid ot 
symbols contrasts strikmgl) with the almost etioikss performance 
in the symbohcall) supported situation 

It is obvious that tire same general principles operate wide!) in 
human behavior Amcffts, dements, and braiti-mjuml given sorting 
tests without beneht of s)mbolic cues tvpicallv Miow one concept 
but can go no further But the same ^uhjeeb often c.in respond 
with additional concepts when verbal ems «ne oltued Likewise, 
most of Scheerer s subjects failing without svmbobc aid in the first 
sorting test, succeeded when such help was given 

Aided by symbols, monkevs have been trained to perform with 
great facility on tasks of ostensibly marked complexity Harlow 
(1942) trained four monkeys to displace a rewarded sample-object 
in the left compartment of a food tray and then to select the matching 
one of two objects in the right compartment After this principle had 
been mastered the monkevs were trained to differentiate this from 
another situation in which the sample object was unrewarded and, 
as such, served as a symbol for selecting the nonmatching object in 
the right compartment. The problem was further complicated by 
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training them to go to the right-position choice-object if the sam- 
ple-object was rewarded and matched neither of the choice objects, 
and to go to the left-position choice-object if under this condition 
the sample-object was unrewarded If all three objects were identical 
these last-named icl.it 1011 ships between sample and choice-object 
selections were reset sed In spite of the complexity of the 16 con- 
figurational patterns, monkeys did learn to sohe almost without 



Fk. 10 H IVrlormaiuc on odditv and mu «ddit\ }ir*»blch unaided b\ external 
xjtubolu cues (From unpublished minriuN at tin LimerMU ot Wisconsin b\ 
(umi'sion t»i the l irntrsirv » 

error these piobluns |ihhiuuI hi tmgulai nukr Morco\er, two 
nionhe\s with luhitu.il d» Miuction of the ftontal lobes attained a \ei\ 
considerable mumss 

Wunstein (1°45) established in two iuonke\x a concept of 
blueness elicited 1>\ tin xunbol ot an unpainted circle and a concept 
of redness elicited h\ the \\rnbol of an unpainted triangle The more 
efTicient of Weinstein's monhe\s u ponded to the cncle hv picking 
all of the nine blue objects and ignoring all of the nine red objects 
and responded comei^oh to the unpainted triangle Choices were 
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made irrespective of the size or form of the objects or the brightness 
or saturation of the color. Objects with small patches or designs of 
the appropriate color and with far more conspicuous designs of other 
colors were selected. 

It is our opinion that objects such as the circles and triangles 
and stimulus trays painted various colors can serve as stimuli effec- 
tive in both the formation and elicitation of organized response 
patterns. Hut objects can at best be only a poor substitute for lan- 
guage as a symbolic device No doubt we could train children that 
triangles stood for dogs and circles stood for cats, but it would be 
hard indeed to present a triangle simultaneously with every dog 
and a circle with e\erv cat. And even if our canine and feline friends 
were to cooperate, the problem would be burdensome as we trained 
the children to form not two but two thousand concepts Soon we 
would be carrying sacks of symbols, then bags, and finally truck- 
loads, if we had not already abandoned the educational process as 
hopeless. Linguistic symbols are easy to carry about-- e\en in 
graphic form they demand only pencil and paper Furthermore, 
words possess another great advantage they can be presented to 
the learning animal from am position whenever he i*> oriented to 
the significant. Hcyornl this the number of discriminate pattern^ 
of sounds approaches the infinite, whereas there is an amazing 
paucity of readily discriminate colors and forms 

All of the data indicate that concepts are much more easily 
elicited if they have been related to some symbolic cue. and since 
linguistic cues are the most facile and easily manipulatable svmbolic 
cues, it is obvious that the elimination of language greatly limits the 
ability of any animal to utilize easily previously formed organized 
response patterns. 

Symbolic cues, however, are no sinr qua non of effective concept 
elicitation. There is every reason to Micve that other complicated 
mechanisms may greatly influence the efficiency of the elicitation 
process. There is evidence that the formation of sonfe generalized 
principle of attempting systematically to modify and reorganize the 
stimulus situation may aid in elicitation of previously Mastered prin- 
ciples or concepts appropriate to the problem. Illustrations of the 
efficiency of this process are replete in Wertheimer (1943). In his 
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parallelogram problems, foi example, he shows that solution of new 
pre>blems is often greatly facilitated by irjing out spatial reorienta- 
tions of the geometric design lUlsou and II cl son (1946) suggest 
that the psychological principles valid im th< solution of the con- 
crete, casil) geomcti i/cd type of piohlcm also apply to piobkms pre- 
sented in abstract symbolic terms \s an illustration they explain 
the solution of an algebraic piobkm 1)\ a process ot reorganization 
of the equations 

1 rom the position ot the pu sent author any such manipulation 
would increase the likelihood th.it the new situ ition yy ill elicit already 
foimcd oigam/cd response patterns which might in turn lead to 
piobkm solution 1 lie (icst.dt evplm ition assumes that the re- 
structuring produces a new md bettci conhgu r anon which in itself 
gives use to problem solution but differences m interpretation may 
possibl) reduce to semantic diliucnccs 

Pkobi i m ^oi \ 1 io\ 

Termination ot the thinking pioccss ma\ come about as a lesult 
ot one of three events (1) the god attuned, ( 2 ) i goal satis- 
factory to the animal is attained evtn though it may not he the 
logically collect goal or the problem u abandoned 

In most expeimunts on subhuman animals the goal is some 
objective incentive such as tood, watci, m shock avoidance Under 
such conditions the kaimng-thinking ptoces usually terminates 
clearly with the goal attuned oi ah unioned 111 > the presence of a 
clear-cut objective goal enabled lxohlei s elmnpan/ees to continue 
actmt) until good eirois lnd bun converted into insight 

Mail) piobkms taeul In both subhum m and human animals aie 
lepetitnc. with the ic-ult that the goal u not an incentive that is 
either obtained or not obtained hilt an mccntn operating on some 
proportional lemtoieenu nt basis \ particulai icaetum tendency 
ma> lead to perlceth consistent goal attan meat Hut it the animal 
fails either to foim oi to use this reaction tendency tl ere may be one 
or more possible alternative react, n tenekneios that will lead to a 
frequency of goal attaniment that is acceptable to the. organism and 
constitutes problem solution ioi him 
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In comparative psychology there are frequent accounts of animals 
falling into position habits when faced with more complicated prob- 
lems involving stimulus object discrimination or delayed reaction. 
These inadequate reaction tendencies give, of course, 50 per cent 
reinforcement unless some systematic reward procedure is introduced 
by the experimenter The present authot observed an interesting 
example of behavior of this type in monkeys. Normal monkeys con- 
sistently learn to solve the oddity-principle problem, but three out 
of four monkeys with very large cortical lesions tended to select 
and respond consistently to one of the two objects, a procedure pro- 
viding 50 per cent reinforcement 

This mechanism is operating in countless human thinking situa- 
tions. Darwin recognized it in stating the necessity he found to write 
down all instances of evidence against evolutionary doctrine lest he 
otherwise ignore them. Much of our learned social behavior is doubt- 
less limited in its perfection by such a mechanism - we behave in 
ways accepted in a high proportion of instances and abandon our 
social thinking processes beyond this point The level of manuscripts 
submitted to editois also bears evidence of cut-off points in the think- 
ing process, since the authors frequently give up further work when 
they believe a high percentage of the paragraphs will be acceptable 
In many human learning-thinking situations the goal is the attain- 
ment of a “logically ' correct” answer. Psychological definitions, 
philosophical theories, mathematical solutions would fall within this 
category. Frequent failure of expert opinion to agree on the presence 
or absence of correct thinking indicates the difficulties of assessing 
problem solution in many instances There are rases of tens or hun- 
dreds of years passing before expert opinion has agreed on the logi- 
cality of certain mathematical theorems 

Since many human problems offer no absolute goal, it is only 
natural that the wishes and emotions of the human being will affect 
the level of elicited responses accepted as constituting problem solu- 
tion. This has been demonstrated experimentally by LejfTord ( 1946) 
who tested 186 college students on 20 pairs of syllogism* matched for 
form and length, one member of each pair being emotionally toned, 
the other nonemotionallv toned. Analysis of the results showed that 
the subjects solved the neutrally toned syllogisms more adequately 
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than those -.vllogisrns emotionally toned. The validity judgments of 
the nonemotionally toned syllogisms fell into a normal distribution 
curve whereas the emotionally toned syllogisms gave a J-shaped 
distribution with a pronounced piling up of scores at the low end of 
the distribution. 

( linical literature is, of course, replete with accounts of emo- 
tional and motivational states leading to the acceptance of inadequate 
hypotheses. ( rawshay-W illiams ( 1 ( H7 ) has recently written a book 
in which the moti\ation for irrationality is traced to self-preserva- 
tion, reproduction, and gregariousness. One of the basic techniques 
described for avoiding frustration^ is that of adopting comfortable 
concepts. 

( nmfortable. emotionally-satisfying, autir 4 ic thinking may in- 
volve elicitation of complex concepts, and it may involve rearranging 
them into new and \aried settings. Regardless of its intellectual 
sophistication, ir R. however, characterized by acceptance of a prob- 
lem as solved when the solution is not in keeping with the accepted 
solution level of the social group or with reality. 

This willingness to accept a problem as sohed at an inadequate 
level no doubt pervades much of our other thinking. Thus Alpern 
( 1 ( >47) found that the ability of high school students to test scientific 
hypotheses depended ui part upon a “habit of delayed response” and 
was not highly correlated with intelligence or number of previous 
terms of high school science training. Such d»ita suggest again that 
complicated habits and critical attitudes toward problem solution 
level may influence efficiency of thinking 

The thesis which the author has proposed assumes that appro- 
priate cues elicit in the organism habits or organized response pat- 
terns until he accepts tire problem as solved or abandons the process 
It is believed that the habit of delaying acceptance of problem solu- 
tions is one of the important factors determining efficiency of think- 
ing. In the human being it should he noted that these elicitation and 
selection processes ina\ continue for days, weeks, or years. I his 
affords a \ast opportunity for \n\ iously learned habits and concepts 
to transfer, to generalize, and to he associated in new wavs without 
violating the fundamental law that temporal contiguity is one of the 
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essential conditions for the formation of all new associations. . It also 
affords opportunities for new learnings that may aid in solution. 

It is possible that the Gestalt learning theorists imply nothing 
more than such processes when they state that productive thinking or 
reasoning involves reorganizing or restructuring past experience. It 
would appear, nevertheless, that their insistence upon the duality of 
learning and thinking as opposed to the unitary principle espoused in 
this chapter would preclude this possible basis for concurrence. 
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CHAPTER 11 


SUREMENT IN PSYCHOLOGY 

By J P (»rti.FOKi> and Vndriw 1- Comrm. 

L mi crsity oj Southern Cali forma 

The process of measurement lies at the \ei v heart of all empirical 
science. A brief glance at the history ot science reveals the fact that 
refinement of principles and techniques of measurement has been a 
most impoitant factor m its development Today, those scientific dis- 
ciplines that have achieved the highest state of development have 
been most successful in overcoming the obstacles to precise measure- 
ment. This suggests the possibility that the tutuie of psychology as 
a science will depend very much upon the success with which its own 
peculiar problems of measurement are solved 

WlIVl Is MEASlKfrMLM? 

Measurement is so common in everyday life that almost everyone 
has had some experience with it The housewife buys her vegetables 
by the pound, children proudly note their increasing statin e by using 
the yardstick or tape measure, and family provide is continually meet 
with the results of measurement in terms ot kilowatt hours, cubic 
feet of natural gas, or gallons of fuel oil and gasoline consumed Even 
the more technical measurements of physics, such as those of lesust- 
ance, inductance, capacitance, and velocity, aie tannhar to many indi- 
viduals from the practical world of affairs. 

Definition of Measurement. — A great deal of controversy has 
been centered about the definition of the word ‘rfreasurement/ 1 

V 

1 Single quotation marks will he used to indicate when the discussion concern* 
a word itself rather than that which the word denotes 
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Many definitions have been given, some bettci than others, but none 
of them false, for the manner in which a word is used remains a 
matter for decision bv the user So long as he indicates clearly what 
he means bj a vvmd when it is used, the investigator is entirely within 
his rights Some physicists have objected strenuously to certain use* 
of the term hneasuiemcnt’ bv psychologists and other social sci- 
entists, claiming that the processes to wlueh the word is being applied 
are not measurements at all Argument of this sort is futile, for the 
only kind of conclusion possible is one by common consent 

Actually, we shall not attempt a precise definition because it is 
useful to apply the term ‘measurement’ to a wide variet} of processes 
which have ceitam characteristics m common Since there is good 
reason to believe that much remains to 1* done r developing methods 
of measurement in psychology, there is little to l>e gained by stating 
piecisel> the lange of proceduics to which the term is applied, be- 
cause prompt u vision ot sue h a definition would certainly be neces- 
sitated by the iapid improvement that is being made in the field 
Whatever the final definition ot ‘measurement’ may be. most of 
the instances in which the turn is now applied have the common 
characteristic that numbers an used to represent the results of certain 
Operations' that have been performed The operations of the sci- 
entist, moie specifically, aie in the form of observations of some kind 
Numbers aie used as descriptive labels for tilings observed 

Two Major Types of Measurement. --Tin kmds ot situations 
in which numbers au employed to describe the results of operation* 
can be divided into two huge categories Tlu first of these giotips 
is composed of all those situations in which discrete objects oi events 
.ire considered, for which the fundamental operation is that ot count- 
ing The second gioup deals with instances in which the properties 
or events to which numbers ate assigned vary m a continuous fashion 
In the case of the latter category , there is no single operation bv which 
nuinliers are assigned to properties ot objects or events Indeed, 
the field of possible operations in the realm of continuous properties 
seems to have no end 

The data that fall into these two major categories are called 
“enumerative” and “metric,” icspcctivelv Frequently, only the 
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assignment of numbers to metric properties is considered to belong 
to measurement proper However, there seems to be little reason to 
exclude the assignment of numbers by the n{>eratiou of counting, 
because, in both cases, the end result is a representation of operational 
procedures by the use of numbers Actually, the operation of count- 
ing discrete events is employed frequently in psychology for the as- 
signment of numbers to continuous properties, as in the case of 
certain mental tests, where the total score is obtained by counting 
the number of items passed Many other instances are to be found 
among the psychological scaling methods 


How Measurement Came into Psyoiioiogy 


Two main lines of development in the history of psychology have 
contributed to the practice of measurement as it exists in this field 
today. The psychophysical tradition, originating with Hcrbart, 
Weber, and Fechner, was developed largely in (iertnam, while the 
study of indhidual differences stemming from the work of Hauss, 
Quetelet, Halton, Cattell. Spearman, Thurstnne, and others, owes 
much to British genius. Psychophysics, of course, was the torc- 
S runner of modern experimental psychology, in which many problems 
[of measurement have arisen. 

Psychophysics.- -As early as 1825, Hcrbart attempted to em- 
ploy mathematical equations to describe the interaction of two ideas 
of unequal strength in consciousness \lthough his actual formula- 
tions are of no practical significance today, it was lie who first 
suggested the possibility of using mathematical methods for the 
description of mental phenomena, a suggestion which later played an 
important role in the founding of psychophysics Hcrbart also intro- 
duced the concept of an absolute threshold, 2 A vet v short time later, 
Weber reported the famous relationship which states that the just 
jnoticeable increment in a stimulus is proportional to the stimulus. 
[This law can be expressed symbolically as follows : 



2 Hcrbart spoke of the threshold of consciousness, as a riqfrrcc of strength 
which ideas must have to remain conscious. 
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Tn this equation, R represents the stimulus value, A R is the just 
noticeable increment in the stimulus, and K is a constant. 

Little significance was attached to W eber’s law, which was not 
even stated in mathematical terms originally, until Fcchner used it 
in developing his famous psychophysical relationship: 

X = C log R 

where 

S = the intensity of the sensation. 

R = the strength of the stimulus given in terms of the absolute 
threshold stimulus as the unit. 

C = a constant multipliei depending upon the type of stimulus 
and the individual observer. 

This law. sometimes called the W'eber-Feclmcr law, states simply 
that Mie strength of the sensation is proportional to the logarithms 
of the stimulus. Much debate has raged, pro and con, concerning J 
the Aalidity of this law . but whether it stands or falls, it will remain 
a great milestone in the history of psychological measurement, tor 
the Weber and Fcchner laws represent the first successful attempts 
to describe psychological relationships in mathematical terms. 

In the attempt to establish his law, Fcchner developed the foun- 
dations for all the important psychophysical methods. Directly at- 
tributable to him are the method of average error , the method of 
minimal changes ( method of hm.t ). and the ■ nstant methods , all 
of which permit numerical descriptions of sensory data Following 
Fcchner, important contribution* to the field of psychophysics were 
made In such outstanding nun as Wundt, (i. E. Muller, l rban. 
Fuller, and ThurMone 

The significance of thL movement, stimulated largely by Fech- 
ner’s work, cannot be overestimated in the de' elopment of mental 
measurement, for lieiein lies the first succe^>tul attempt to employ 
numerical expression* to describe the result* of operations with psy- 
chological judgments, previously supposed to lie IkvoihI the reach 
of such treatment. Ik sides !>ein t , the first successful instance of 
quantification in the realm of mental phenomena, psychophysics stim- 
ulated the development of experimental psychology, which has seen 
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the extension of quantitative methods to an ever increasing number 
of psychological variables. 


Individual Differences .—The other main source of quantita- 
tive methods in psychology, the .study of individual differences, can 
perhaps be traced as far back as Bernoulli (1654-1705), who laid 
the foundations of probability theory, and DeMoivrc, who originated 
the normal distribution curve, about 1735. Karly in the nineteenth 
I century. Laplace wrote his masterpiece on probability, containing 
( proof of the method of least squares so important in statistics, and 
J Ciauss demonstrated the practical \aiue of the normal probability 
curve, showing how it applied to the distribution of measurements 
and to errors made in scientific observations. It was he who devised 
the fundamental methods of computing means, probable errors, and 
other well-known statistics. 


Ouetelet, royal astronomer to the King of Belgium, was the first 
} to apply the normal curve and elementary statistical methods to bio- 
jlogical and social data, such as births, deaths, marriages, diseases, 
crimes, and anthropometric measurements on unselected populations. 
This development, which showed how mathematical equations could 
-be employed in the description of social phenomena, occurred a fcu r 
l years before the middle of the nineteenth centurv 

The last decades of that century saw t ho application of these 
results to truly psychological phenomena in the pioneer work of 
4 Sir Francis Cialton. who originated the mental test, the rating-scale 
.method, certain statistical tools such as standard scores, the median, 


and the idea of correlation. The tests used bv (ialton to measure 


individual differences in physical and mental traits were generally 
of the simplest sensor) or motor type, most of them being readily 
scored in physical units For sensory tests, the stimuli that could 
be discriminated were calibrated in terms of units of the stimulus. 


while for motor tests, units of work completed or time required to 
complete a certain task served as criteria for evaluating performance. 

Considerable impetus was given to the study of Individual dif- 
ferences here in the United States by James McKeetl C’altdl, who 
was perhaps America's greatest pioneer in the mental-testing field. 
He made many important contributions to the literature on reaction 
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time, attention, association, and the perception of small differences. 
Not only for his own work, but for his influence on many students,? 
Cattell deserves much of the credit for the interest in quantitative} 
description of individual differences which exists today. 

Important as the contributions of (ialton and Cattell were in lay- 
ing the foundation for a quantitative psychology, much of the credit 
for present-day mental-measurement methods must be given to 
Kbbinghaus and Binet. It was Hbbinghaus, in his classical studies 
of memory in the early 1880’s, who opened up new avenues of meas- 
urement. and therefore of experimental possibilities. It was Binet 
who conceded the important innovation of attempting to measure 
individual differences in the more complex functions, such as reason- 
ing, comprehension, memory, and suggestihiPw Prior to Binet's 
work, the \ariahles that were measured had little significance, in 
terms of predicting the adjustment of human beings in various 
behavior situations. 

From the concepts originated by Binet, mental measurement 
rapidly expanded in scope until tests were developed not only of 
intelligence, but also of interests, attitudes, temperament traits, and 
of many special aptitudes. In recent years, the tendency has been 
to devise tests that measure separate and distinct abilities and other 
traits, 3 rather than constellations of such \ariables, as in the meas- 
urement of intelligence. But the emphasis has remained upon the 
measurement of important adjustment variables rather than upon 
sensory and motor \ariables. 

This shifting of emphasis has been guided largely by the prac- 
tical problems of predicting human behavior. With the early sensory 
tests, it was not possible to predict whether a particular individual 
would be a success in school, on the job, or in marriage. By concen- 
trating on the more pertinent traits, psychologists have been able 
to develop tests that make possible predictions of human behavior in 
these and other complex adjustments. 

Psychological Scaling. — A third source of measurement meth- 
ods in psychology has been in the interest of evaluating responses to 

a In this discussion, 'trait 1 is defined so as to include ability. In its broadest 
sense, a trait is any observable variable among individual differences. 
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I stimuli. In psychophysical studies, there has always been interest 
in relating response values (just noticeable increments, average 
errors, and the like) to absolute stimulus values. These response 
values, however, have often been given in terms of some physical 
scale. The “just noticeable increment” is described as a distance 
on the scale of physical energy and the “average error” is a standard 
deviation or some other measure of dispersion, also on a physical 
scale. Such measures are sufficient for testing the applicability of 
Weber’s law or its substitutes, as well as for other experimental 
purposes. 

Note, however, that Fechner’s law contains an 5 value as well as 
an R (stimulus) value. The .S’ value is on a purely psychological 
scale which calls for psychological units rather than physical units. 
The loudness of an experienced sound is on an entirely different 
continuum from the amount of physical energy. The pitch of a tone 
is on an entirely different continuum from that of wave frequency. 
(The lightness or brightness of a light is on a psychological continuum, 
whereas variation in light-wave energy is on a physical continuum. 
Psychological scaling, as distinguished from psychophysics in gen- 
eral, has as its goal the evaluation of a psychological response on 
some scale of psychological properties and with psychological units. 

The scaling methods originated with Fechner in his study of 
aesihfitks-froni an experimental approach. He wanted to know how 
much pleasure or how much aesthetic value, on the average, people 
attached to different objects — rectangles of different proportions, 
divided lines, colors, paintings, and the like. The degree of like or 
dislike for an object is conceived as lying on a psychological con- 
tinuum which may be called an affective scale or an aesthetic scale. 
The position of any object on such a scale may be called its affective 
value or its aesthetic value. 

Scaling methods are not confined to affective and ^esthetic evalu- 
ations. Responses can be evaluated on almost anv definable con- 
tinuum; the intensity of sensations of any kind, thcjlength or size 
of objects, the complexity of an object, the quality <$f handwriting 
specimens, the quality of English compositions, and s<$ on. The psy- 
chological values to be associated with certain objects are usually 
derived indirectly from human judgments of some kind. We cannot 
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go into procedures here, but the more common ones will receive 
mention later in this chapter. Among the types of judgments which 
serve as sources of information for scaling are the following: Object 
Ci is better balanced than object F ; object O is twice as complicated 
as object M ; tone V is half as loud as tone \V ; color S is as much 
more saturated than V as color L is than J ; if 1 could have reward R, 
l would be willing to lake punishment T. From such reactions, by 
applying certain sets of operations it is possible to attach meaningful 
numbers to the \arious objects. The evaluation of objects is thus 
not restricted to simpler sensory or perceptual properties, as was 
true in the traditional psychophysics, but can be extended to the 
determination of moral, social, and economic values as well as the 
affective and aesthetic \ allies with which Fechner started. 

In Summary. — This quick review of the history of psychological 
measurement, and of its more current ramifications, has been given 
to set the stage for a much less superficial discussion, including a 
consideration of the logic underlying the subject. Most psychological 
investigators have been so much more concerned with their imme- 
diate experimental or practical problems that they have taken little 
thought to the logical Inundations of what they are doing. Their 
neglect in this respect lias not by any means passed unnoticed. 
There have been main critics who have {minted out that, by com- 
parison to measurement in the pln^ical sciences, psychological meas- 
urement is not really measurement at all. A few psychologists who 
have been more sensitive to these criticisms »km most, have taken 
time to give the matter some thought. The following pages will 
give a very brief account of that thinking as svell as our own analysis. 
Its results should help the student of psychology and the general 
investigator to achieve an improved orientation with respect to 
measurement. 


Ml \Sl Kl.MKM AND MATHEMATICS 

Most students realize that measurement is somehow related to 
mathematics, but the precise m ire of this connection is probably 
not very clear to them. This *tate of affairs is unfortunate because 
the problems of measurement iu psychology do not follow the more 
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regular patterns which have been laid down for the older sciences. 
Since the problems facing the psychologist arc relath cly unique, it 
is impossible for him to find the answers already worked out in 
mathematical textbooks. Success is likely to be achieved by those 
who have a fundamental understanding of the principles underlying 
the application of mathematics to empirical data With such knowl- 
edge, an intelligent attack upon difficult problems in psychological 
measurement can be carried out. 

Pure and Applied Mathematics.- -At the beginning, a distinc- 
tion should be drawn between pure mathematic> and applied mathe- 
matics. Systems of pure mathematics do not contain any direct 
reference to the world of experience. They are abstract, or formal, 
statements in which no direct description of empirical objects is 
given. In the expression, a -+• b — b T a, for example, it is meaning- 
less to ask what physical things are indicated by the letters. Pure 
mathematical systems, as such, do not aid us in the task of describing 
and predicting conditions in our surroundings. 

Applied systems of mathematics, on the other hand, are employed 
to describe actual conditions that exist A familiar example is the 
applied Euclidean geometry that most of us learn in high school. 
The physical system described by Euclidean geometry is the three-di- 
jmensional space in which we live. Applied mathematics is useful to 11s 
[precisely because it docs provide a means of symbolic description and 
{manipulation of the objects in the environment. 

Although systems of pure mathematics intrinsically do not 
describe anything known through experience, it is often possible to 
assign certain interpretations to the abstract symbols and operations 
of such systems so that the statements can he converted into mean- 
ingful propositions about some actual situation. Ik-fore this point 
is discussed further, however, something should he said about just 
what makes a system a mathematical one. 

Postulate Systems. — A mathematical system is a postulate 
system. A postulate system is composed of a group of logicaflv inter- 
related statements. Some of these statements constitute thei founda- 
tion of the system and are called ‘‘postulates.” AH the regaining 
statements are built up by deduction from the postulates ‘and are 
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called “theorems . 0 In an applied system of mathematics, the postu- 
lates and theorems would contain symbols which refer to existing 
objects, events, and to manipulations which could conceivably be 
performed with such phenomena. In a pure mathmatical system, the 
postulates and theorems would be expressed abstractly in symbols 
devoid of any empirical reference. 

In pure mathematics, the postulates are merely assumed to be 
true, rather than proved. Jt would be circular to prove the postulates 
within any one system because the postulate^ constitute the premises 
from which deduction proceeds and as such cannot be used to estab- 
lish their own validity The theorems in such a system are consid- 
ered to he true if they follow logically from the postulates That is, 
the theorems constitute merely the deductive elaboration of what is 
implied by the postulates assumed It follows, therefore, that the 
kind of truth obtained within a system of pure mathematics is a 
logica 1 liuth rather than an empirical truth. There is no appeal 
to experiment or observation, nor can there be It would be impos- 
sible to establish the validity of a theorem in a system of pure mathe- 
matics by experiment, for empirical results have no part in the 
construction of such systems 

An applied system of mathematics is usually constructed in the, 
form of a postulate system, too. I'ertain statements are taken as! 
postulates and others are derived by logical and mathematical reason- 
ing from them. Since applied mathematics U supposed to be useful 
in describing actual conditions in the world, however, the logical 
truth found in mathematical systems of the pure type is not suflicient 
That is, it is not enough that the theorems he derivable mathemati- 
cally from certain assumed postulates, but all the statements, both 
postulates and theorems, must constitute propositions which ac- 
curately describe empirical situations. 

The postulates of such applied systems are usually carefully 
chosen because they represent statements that can be proved to hold 
empirically for a given context of experience or that appear certainly 
to be true, even though no possibility of verification exists. When 
such a system of postulates lias been chosen, their implications can 
be elaborated deductively to obtain theorems which will presumably 
still be true in an empirical sense That K if we start with true 
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statements, and find what follows logically from them, the resulting 
propositions should also be true in more than the mere logical sense. 

The essence of a mathematical system, then, is not to he found 
in the complicated symbolism that baffles so many students. It is 
rather in the form which description takes. A postulate system com- 
posed of verbal statements can be a mathematical system just as 
much as the differential and integral calculus Perhaps the ultimate 
aim in any science is to express its known facts in the form of a 
mathematical system, sometimes called a “hypothetico-deductivp 
system.” 

Applying Mathematical Systems to Experience.- ( )ne might 
wonder from the previous discussion what the value of pure mathe- 
matical systems is, since they do not appear to tell us anything about 
the world. The fact is that many pure mathematical systems can 
be “interpreted” so that they actually become applied systems describ- 
ing important segments of experience The abstract relations that 
appear in a pure mathematical system may ha\e the same form as 
corresponding relations among physical phenomena If the abstract 
symbols and operations of the pure mathematical system aie "inter- 
preted,” i.e., rules are stated hv which they aie referred to correspond- 
ing physical phenomena and their relations, the pure mathematical 
system is converted into an applied, or physical, system Instead 
of expressing abstract relations among symbols without empirical 
content, the postulates and theorems of the system now express 
statements about observable phenomena and as such can be put 
to experimental test. 

In interpreting some mathematical system, the ideal procedure 
would be to convert all the pure postulates into their empirical 
counterparts and prove them by experiment The theorems, then, 
should follow, just as they do in the abstract system It would always 
be necessary to check such theorems with the lads, however, to be 
sure that the total system was actually consistent with the facts. 
Errors in verifying the postulates and unwanted hidden assumptions 
are easily introduced. 

The Number System. — The preceding discussion has* a bearing 
upon measurement because the number system itself is a ptirc mathe- 
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matical system which we wish to apply for the description of em- 
pirical phenomena, including human behavior. Thus, if numbers 
can be assigned to represent quantities, psychological or otherwise, 
and the operations with numbers can be related to experimental 
procedures with quantities, the statements of arithmetic may be 
employed for the description of quantities and their relationships to 
each other Furthermore, manipulations of such quantities may be 
carried out symbolically rather than physically. 

Before the number system may be employed to describe quantities 
of some particular variable, however, it is necessary to demonstrate 
that the variable possesses the kind of intrinsic structure which the 
number system itself has That is, there must he a similarity of 
structural relations between the mathematical system of number 
and the physical system of quantity The number system is to be 
interpreted in terms of quantities and operations with quantities 
Before discussing this point further, it is necessary to know more 
about the number system itself 

Number Systems. -Instead of speaking about the number sys- 
tem. we should actually discuss nunihn noV/i/>. for there are sev- 
eral kinds Perhaps the simplest tv pi of numlni system is that of 
the signless integers, 1, 2, and on This system would be 
inadequate for many purposes of numerical description because sub- 
traction and division often yield results which cannot be expressed 
as signless integers Thus, if an attempt is made ‘o subtract the 
number 5 from the number d, the result cannot be expressed in this 
system. Also, the number 5 cannot be divided by the number 2 to 
obtain an integer. 

To remedy these diliiculties with the system of signless integers, 
extensions of the number .system were introduced First, the negative 
and jK>sitivc numbeis, with zeio between them, were formulated 
In this system, subtraction within the system is always possible, but 
the difficulty with division is still not eliminated. To make division 
possible in all cases, the tractions were °dded The joint system com- 
posed of the positive and negative whole numbers, with zero, and 
the fractions, is called the system of ‘’rational numbers. ' Further 
extensions are possible, since numbers like the square root of 2 
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are not included in the rational numbers, i.e., they cannot be ex- 
pressed as a ratio of two whole numbers. These numbers are called 
“irrational numbers,” and together with the rational numbers con- 
stitute the system of “real numbers ” 

In the actual process of measurement, the system of rational 
numbers is sufficient. In carrying out calculations upon measure- 
ments, irrational numbers may become invoked, but for all practical 
purposes they may be ignored, because rational numbers can be 
found which will approximate an irrational number to am desired 
degree of accuracy. Thus, it is feasible to build a theory of measure- 
ment on the foundations of the system of rational numbers 

Applying the Number System in Measurement.- -'I lie sys- 
tem of rational numbers constitutes a pure mathematical system which 
can be built up from a set of postulates, just as can other pure mathe- 
matical systems. In order to employ this system for the description 
of continuously variable quantities, as we do in measuiement. it i-> 
necessary to set up rules by which the symbols and operations ol 
the mathematical system of number will refer to empirical quantities 
and to operations with them Furthermore, once the symbols are 
given empirical reference, it is necessary to show that ciucial proposi- 
tions of the mathematical system will he valid when converted into 
statements about quantity. This is in accordance with what has 
already been said about interpreting pure mathematical systems for 
the purpose of des< ribing data of experience. 

To show that a perfect correspondence exists between a physical 
system of quantity and the system of rational numbers would require 
a demonstration that all the postulates and theorems of the number 
system are truly descriptive. In practice, it is never necessary to go 
to this extreme, and as a matter of fact, it would be impossible to 
do so, for there are some postulates underlying the system of rational 
numbers which could not be verified completely in any empirical 
context. One other fact which makes it impossible to establish a 
perfect similarity of structure between an empirical systenl of quan- 
tity and the rational number system is the necessity for leaking an 
arbitrary assignment of some one number to some one ‘quantity. 
That is, in developing a correspondence between a scries of numbers 
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atu! a continuously variable series of quantities, there is no a priori 
reason for making any particular quantity correspond to any par- 
ticular number. Once some one quantity is selected, and the num- 
ber 1 assigned to it, for example, the numbers to be assigned to the 
other quantities are automatically fixed, for more complete types 
of measurement 

Although it is not possible to demonstrate a complete cor- 
respondence between rational numbers and a system of quantity, 
structural similarities can be established such that, for all practical 
purposes, numbers, and operations upon them, can be employed for 
description In older to demoustiate this similarity of structure, 
experimental operations must he devised to verify certain key propo- 
sitions underlying the national number system 

In Summary. — \ pint mathematical system is a logical struc- 
t in c with no nectssaiy unpnital implications It is constructed by 
beginning with postulates (propositions or statements) from which 
other statements aie deduct <1 The rational number system is ^uch* 
a mathematical system It is composed of the positive and negative 
mtegcis and fractions and /eio '1 Ins system, including the numeri- 
cal operations it provides, is sufficient for what is now known as 
measurement 

\ mathematical system may lie applied to the description of 
experienced events when the inner structure of those events corre- 
sponds sufficiently with the inner structure of the mathematical 
system. Theie are empirical ways oi checking whethei the corre- 
spondence is close enough to justify the application \s will become 
more apparent later, theie are many ways in which the appiopi iate- 
ness of the use ot numbers m description becomes evident 

Arrui viioxs of Ni mklks h> D\i \ 

In this section, more attention will be given to the specific steps 
that must be taken to apply the number system m measurement It 
will be pointed out that psychological measurement is not capable of 
meeting the' stringent requiiements for a complete application of the 
system of rational numbers to its data. The natuie of this defect 
will be explained, and some interpretations will be suggested which 
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still allow considerable application of numerical description in psy- 
chology. Much of the criticism aimed at psychological measurement 
reflects a rather narrow interpretation of the nature of the measure- 
ment process. Psychological measurement must be based upon a 
broader foundation than measurement in the physical sciences. 

Requirements for Complete Measurement. — The proposi- 
tions that will be laid down here constitute a set of minimum require- 
ments that a system of quantity must satisfy before a set of rational 
numbers can be unreservedly employed to describe it. These state- 
ments have been carefully worked out by mathematicians attd physi- 
cists over a long period of time. The first two propositions define 
the type of order which must exist among magnitudes, or quantities; 
the next two statements describe the conditions which must be satis- 
fied for equality judgments; and the last four are used to outline the 
characteristics of addition as an operation applied to magnitudes. 
The eight requirements for complete measurement, then, are as 
follows: 

1. Father x is greater than, less than, or equal to y, but not 
more than one of these conditions prevails. 

2. If x is greater than y, and y is greater than z, then r i>. greater 
than z. 

3. If .r - y, then y‘- x. 

4. If .r "- v, and y ~ z, then .v - z. 

5. x + y — y -l- x. 

6. If x + y is greater than x, then y is not equal to zero 

7. If x = z, and y - p, then .r t- y ** z t p. 

8. (x + y) + s = x + (y + s). 

In order to show that any quantity can he measured m a com- 
plete sense, i.e.. a system of rational numbers can he fully employed 
for the description of relations among quantities and relations to 
other variables, it is necessary to provide experimental interpreta- 
tions by which these eight requirements can be verifiec|. The rela- 
tions, “greater,” atid “equal,” must be defined in terms <|f operations 
with quantities. The safne requirement applies to an interpretation 
of the arithmetical operation of addition. 
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Suppose there is a common characteristic by which a class of 
quantities can he grouped together, such as with the class of objects 
having length. Length, then, can he considered a magnitude or 
quantity to be measured. The unknown values in the eight state- 
ments, x, y, and so on, will represent magnitudes of length. How- 
can it he shown that length can be measured in a complete sense? 

Fulfilling the Requirements for Measurement. — To take a 
simple case, by way of illustration, consider the length of lines. The 
relation, “greater,” is defined as existing between lines x and y, when 
line .r extends beyond line y when .r and y are laid side by side, both 
starting from equivalent points. The relation, “less.” is merely the 
imerse of the relation “greater,” so if x is greater than y, then v is 
less than x. The relation '‘equal” will obtain between two lines if 
the two are congruent, i.e , if laid side by side, they begin and end 
together with no overlap by one line. The arithmetical operation of 
addition will be interpreted in the physical sense as the process of 
laying lines end to end. 

We are now in a position to see whether the eight requirements 
are satisfied by the magnitude “length of line ^ " 'Hie first condition 
is satisfied because when two lines arc placed side by side, we can 
always tell that one is greater than, less than, or equal to the second, 
within the limits nf ol>scr\ational error, and that only one of these 
relations holds between the first and the second line. The second 
requirement is \crilied In selecting two lines, .r md y. of which .r is 
the greater, and another line, z, such that y is greater than z Then, 
if x is actually greater than In the same criterion, the condition 
lor proposition 2 is satisfied 

The third requirement is olmou^K satisfied by our method of 
obtaining equality of lines. There is no possibility of judging one 
equal to another w ithout the reverse situation being true, also Fur- 
thermore, lines equal to the same line will prove to be equal to each 
other, as required by the fourth statement. 1 o verity the fifth condi- 
tion of measurement, place two 1 : *ies end to end and find another 
line that is equal to the sum of the first two. Now, add the first two 
lines in the reverse order and see whether their sum is still equal 
to the other line. If so, the fifth requirement is satisfied. l\v similar 
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procedures, the other requirements can be shown to hold for this 
variable. In these examples, it has been assumed that if the condi- 
tions hold for a number of values sufficient to make the test, they 
will hold for all other quantities which could have been chosen. In 
practice, a sufficient number of tests would be made to reach a satis- 
factory degree of certainty such that further testing would be 
unnecessary. 

Assigning Numbers to Quantities.- -Once the requirements 
for measurement have been satisfied in this way, the actual process 
of measurement may proceed, i.e., numbers may be aligned to the 
various quantities, in this case, lengths of lines. First, it was neces- 
sary to be sure that the relations “greater" and "equal" as well as 
the operation of addition, ha\e certain characteristics which apply 
to the number system, itself. That is. a similarity of structure was 
being demonstrated between the magnitude, lengths of lines, and 
the system of rational numbers Once this has been done, the physical 
operation of addition, in this case Ia\ing lines end to end, can lx* 
employed for the pur|H>se of assigning numbers to represent various 
lengths of lines. Furthermore, the numbers thus assigned can be 
manipulated in accordance with the rules tor arithmetic " tth the full 
expectation that such manipulation will faithfully represent actual 
physical manipulations which can be carried out with the lines them- 
selves, albeit not so easily. 

It might seem strange that all the arithmetical operations could 
be performed with such numbers In cause the eight requirements for 
measurement stated include only properties of addition The fact 
is that the other arithmetical operations can be defined in terms of 
addition, and this is what we do in measurement Suppose we wish 
to know the result of an operation with lengths of lines corresponding 
to the arithmetical operation indicated by the expression, x - v. Let 
z stand for the result, whatever it is. Then, z is the value which 
must be added to y to obtain x. Thus, subtraction is downed with 
reference to the operation of addition. The multiplicatio|i of two 
lengths of lines, x X y, will be defined as the addition of Jr lines of 
length y, or vice versa. Division is then defined as the inverse of 
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multiplication, and since multiplication is defined in terms of addi- 
tion, so is division 

The process of assigning numbers to lengths of lines, which is 
measurement, will proceed as follows 1 irst one particular line will 
be selected to which the number 1 will be assigned arbitrarily Such 
a selection is always necessaiy when dealing with continuously fin- 
able quantities Then, another line is found which equals the first 
1 htsc two are added together and another line found equal to the 
sum of the first two This line is assigned the numl>er 2 The 
standard line of length 1 is now added to the line of length 2, and 
another line found which iquals the sum This line is assigned the 
number ^ B\ this process ot successively' adding the standard line 
oi length 1 tn each larger length, a standard soio or stall, can bt 
built up tor lines of integral length 

lo find the length ot an) line which is not one ot the original 
series, it compared with \arious \alucs of the scab until one is 
found to uhuh it is equal lhen the same number is also given 
to this Inn is was ongmalh given to the line ot the established scale 
to which it i> equal V>me lines toi which numbers are desired 
however will til! between the integral lengths established lo rem- 
edy tins dithiultv the scale must be “filled-in ’ so to speak To do 
f his, a second standard line is chosen such that when it is added to 
itself nine times the rtsult will be a line ot length equal to the 
original standard ot length 1 1 his stemd standaid is then assigned 

the number 1 When added to itscli successive , the resulting 
lengths will b< 2 3 and so on up to 1 0, and bevond By extension 

of this procedure the ^cale can be built up with any desired distance 
between adjaicnt \ dues 

1 his pioeeduie ot assigning numbers to magnitudes guaiantees 
that the quantities le pi evented In dificicnt numbers will Uar ap- 
pioxmiatclv the same rclati mships to each other in terms ot quan- 
tity as do the numUrs themselves in a strict in ithcmatical sens>c 
That is, it two magnitudes or quantities are given the ’lumbers 10 
and 5, respectively tlu magnitude ti vhich 10 is assigned will be 
twice as gnat as the oik to which 5 is assigned Hirtliermorc, equal 
numerical diflmmes will represent equal difteiencts of quantity In 
general, the ordinarv relations that exist between numbers them- 
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selves will be duplicated among the quantities which those numbers 
are employed to represent. 

The kind of measurement described so far in this chapter is a 
complete or fundamental type of measurement which is possible in 
the case of only a few variables. Some examples are: length, weight, 
period of time, and electrical resistance. In psychology we rarely, 
if ever, have measurement that conforms to this complete set of 
requirements Even in physics, such measurement is not always 
possible. For example, if the operation of pouring bodies of liquid 
together is defined addition for the variable of density, it can 
be seen that the sixth requirement of measurement is not satisfied. 
This is true because the density of two bodies of distilled water added 
together is the same as that foi either separate!}. For density, then, 
measurement is not possible by the fundamental process described. 

The Operational Nature of Measurement. -It has already 
been shown how fundamental measurement is based upon an inter- 
pretation of key relations among numbers m terms of actual physical 
operations relating magnitudes These paiticular operations are 
important ones because they make pos^bk the const met ion of a 
scale of measurement in which the numbers assigned mihndv rela- 
tions actually existing among magnitudes s<> faithfully that the ordi- 
nary arithmetic operations upon numbers represent manipulations 
which could be carried out with the magnitudes themselves. 

The question at hand is whether it is possible to devise sets e»f 
operations which will give measurement that legitimately goes be- 
yond the ordinal level (in which numbers indicate merely rank 
positions; without referenee to an experimental operation of addi- 
tion. We know that equal units and equal ratios <>t magnitudes can 
be set up if a process of addition can be defined operationally for a 
magnitude, blit can these properties he injected into numbers assigned 
in measurement by means of operations not involving addition? 
Many physicists wo Jd say rio, hut the position to be advanced here 
is that it can lx* done. Imbed, it must be possible if psychological 
measurement is to justify the many procedures in use t$day which 
depend upon such properties. 
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The fact that number meanings in fundamental measurement 
•tself arc an expression of the set of operations which have been 
performed provides the key to the solution of this problem. It points 
out that the meanings given numbers assigned in any type of meas- 
urement are merely an expression of the operations performed. Thus, 
there are as main meanings that can be invested in assigned num- 
bers as there are set'' of operations by which the assignment is made. 
Those who maintain that a process of addition is necessary in order 
to carry measurement Invond the rank-order level for any magni- 
tude have established a dichotomy, so to speak, among measurement 
methods. Either they aie instances of oidinal measurement with no 
significance attached to inter\a!s and ratios among measurements, 
or they have experimental processes of addition from which all the 
familiar relations among numbeis are shown to be applicable to the 
quantities which those numbers represent. 

The attempt to create a dichotoim among measurable phenomena 
does not fit in with the operational interpretation of measurement 
outlined here d he numbers assigned to represent phenomena of 
experience can varv in their meanings, theoretically at least, all the 
wav from nothing in common with die mathematical meanings of 
numbers to a perfect correspondence with those mathematical mean- 
ings An example close to the first extreme is that of using numbers 
to identitv elements ot sotm gmup, such as prisoners, or football 
plajers din miming do not convey any information of a quantita- 
tive nature concerning tin objects* themselves; ttuv are mere tags. 
While tluTc is no example which meets the other extreme, funda- 
mental niuNimmnt pn»hahl\ conn* 1 A cln^e lVtween these 
cxtienics, number nn n w '1 v u \ i luahh, depending upon 
the natuu ot die opei aliens d< signed t< i tie method of measui uncut 

Ilow tail the i \ me rival pmpeitic? < ' pul units and equal 
ratios he dev Hope d win:, t he se dt| < i J ** , < n addition ? 1 he phv sieists 
objecting to psveholognal niuona’iii t »n eisscs have .assumed that, 
because these piopertits can be deiivcd on tne basis of an experi- 
mental operation of addition, this m the ouh wa> ot deriving them. 
Seductive as this assumption ma\ he, it is not valid, lor other courses 
of action arc available Instead of establishing experimentally the 
operation from which equal units can be derived, the property of 
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equal units can be attacked directly , just as the equality relation is 
attacked directly in fundamental measurement. It must he realized* 
however, that such equal units are not of the same kind as those 
obtained in fundamental measurement. It equal units of the funda- 
mental kind were established, an operation of addition would be 
implied. What psychological measurement develops is a set of opera- 
tions by which a definite operational meaning, albeit a new one, is 
attached to the concept of equal units. This is the fundamental prin- 
ciple upon whi<h psychological measurement must proceed if it is 
to develop measurement methods that embody more meanings in 
numbers than are obtained with ordinal measurement. 

In fact, this principle is actually extended bevond the limits of 
meanings to be found in numbers from the strict mathematical point 
of view\ That is, bv certain operations of measurement used in psy- 
chology, meanings may be gi\en the numbers that have no counter- 
part in common measurement scales An example of this concept 
is the centile scale. Within a well-defined sample, a distribution of 
measurements may be obtained, which, strictly speaking, represent 
only a rank-order, or ordinal, scale. Kaeh raw scoie may be con- 
verted into a centile equivalent by determining the proportion of 
individuals in the sample falling below that particular* raw score 
A raw* score of 26, for example, would be converted into a centile 
value of 30 providing 30 per cent of the individuals in the sample 
have raw* scores below 26. The significance attached to intervals 
on such centile scales is quite definite, but entirely foreign to any- 
thing applying to intervals among numbers as Midi The difference 
between centile values of 50 and 70 indicates that 20 per cent of the 
individuals in the sample have scores in that range. “Kquar intervals 
on such a scale arc indicative of equal proportions of individuals 
falling in those ranges rather than giving equal units of magnitude 
for the variable measured. Other operations will be discussed later 
by which properties properly associated with numl>ers can Jie brought 
into psychological-measurement scales. 

Measurement without Addition Limited in Scope)— Lest the 
impression be created that measurement without an experimental 
process of addition is just as complete as fundamental measurement, 
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it should he emphasized that such is not the case. Without addition, 
the application of arithmetic for the expression of relationships 
among quantities is definitely limited. It is doubtful whether the 
multiplication, addition, division, and subtraction of measurements 
will jield accurate determinations with strict quantity interpreta- 
tions unless a process of addition can be defined. At least, it would 
be difficult to demonstrate that such operations are legitimate. Thus, 
where less complete forms of measurement are employed, involving 
direct verification of certain number properties for quantities, ex- 
treme caution must be exercised to avoid interpretations of measure- 
ments that are not justified by the operations performed. It would 
be absurd, for example, to sav that an individual with a ccntile score 
of 60 is twice as gifted in some measured aln! ty as another indi- 
vidual with a ccntile score of .10. for there is nothing in the operations 
to justiiv such an interpretation. 

Statistics and Measurement. — Most of the measurement sit- 
uations in psvchnlngv involve the application of statistical methods 
to data for the main purpose at hand. \\ c may want to know the 
differential cllcct of certain experimental conditions upon the scores 
of con.pai able groups of subjects, or \ve‘ may want to know the corre- 
lation between a ccitain test and a practical performane'e criterion. 
These' and other qtu stmns e'an he an>vvere*d only through the applica-j 
t ion of statistics to the data of measurement. 

The calculation ol means, standaiel deviations, md product-mo- 
ment correlation coefficients, which underlie se> many of the statistical 
proe'odurcs applied in psychological research, pr 'sumc that a unit of 
measure incut exists which is equal along the scale Ibis fact sug- 
gests that it is ext much important that measurement procedures 
he emplovtd that satisfy this requirement. 

The nitics of psvchological measurement would say that this is 
impossible without satisfying the requirements for addition. The 
discussion earlier in this section should go a amg way toward dis- 
counting such objections, hut there is a further poin* to be con- 
sidered before such charges can he eh missed. In calculating means, 
it is nccessaty to add up individual measurements and div ide them 
by the number of cases. Hoes this not presume an operation for 
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addition? This cogent objection has not received much attention in 
previous discussions of measurement, but it should be resolved if 
psychological measurement procedures are to be placed upon a firm 
foundation. 

There seems to be little doubt that a quantity interpretation of 
the sum of a group of measurements would demand an experimental 
process of addition. However, this is not what appear to be involved 
in the calculation of the mean No actual empirical interpretation 
of the sum of measures is made, nor is it necessary, for the mean is 
one representative number that summarizes a group of measure- 
ments Only the addition of numbers is involved in obtaining this 
representative value, not of quantities, and as such the \alue should 
not he misleading as long as a legitimate interpretation is available 
for the relative sizes of intervals between measurements upon which 
the mean is based. 

Fur this reason, the failure of the less complete forms of measure- 
ment in psychology to yield legitimate interpretations of the arith- 
metical operations does not seem to he a fatal difficulty If operations 
can he devised for developing scales with equal units the usual 
statistical procedures should he applicable with a sufficient degree 
of accuarcv to warrant their me 

It is also advantageous to develop scabs of measuiement in 
which statements that one psychological magnitude is twice as great 
as another are based upon actual operations Such scales have abso- 
lute zero points as well as equal units, as a rule, and as such come 
close to the type of measurement that is found in fundamental methods 
of measurement For much of the work in psychology, however, 
such scales are not as vital for the purposes of experimentation as 
are scales with equal units. Only a very few additional statistical 
operations are made possible by the extension of number meanings 
to include ratio determinations, while a great many of the sta- 
tistical procedures depend on equal units 

In Summary. — The requirements for complete measurement 
compel us to be able to say several things concerning the quantities 
to which numbers are assigned. For example, if one jquanlity is 
assigned a number higher than that assigned to another quantity, the 
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first of these quantities must he greater than the second. Two quan- 
tities may he assigned the same numbers only if they are known to 
be equal. Furthermore, it should he possible to show experimentally, 
as by such operations as placing lines end to end or side by side, 
that these conditions are satisfied. A crucial requirement for com- 
plete measurement is that of addition, since all the number operations 
depend upon it. It must he possible to demonstrate addition by 
actual manipulation of quantities in order to justify fully the unre- 
stricted use of numbers. 

Probably no psychological measurements satisfy fully these re- 
quirements for complete measurement, nor do many physical meas- 
urements. 'lliis does not mean that there is no ground between 
measurement and no measurement. There are all degrees of fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for measurement. The more fully the 
experimental opeiations duplicate the properties of numbers, the 
more im.mmg and utility measurements possess. Furthermore, it 
is posable to show that certain properties, such as equality of units 
and of ratios are approximated hv means of other experimental 
operations than that of addition. Only on such a logical basis are 
many of the statistical operations commonly used in psychology to 
he justified. 

In the remaining sections, a number of representative types of 
measurement in psychology will he discussed in the light of the 
preceding conclusions, for the purpose of pointing out what meanings 
may he legitimately attributed to the numbers as^gned. 

T\ its of Measurement Sem.es 

While it lia> been pointed out that there are as many types of 
measurement scales a* there are operations tor measurement, some 
of these methods ate sufficiently alike to warrant their being grouped 
together as one kind. Stevens (1 C M<>) lias recently suggested sev- 
eral classifications for measurement scales which he calls “nominal/’ 
“ordinal/* “interval/' ami “ratio/’ respectively. The first of these 
refers to the instance where numeral, are assigned merely as identifi- 
cation tags, hence it does not really represent a type of measurement. 
The other three kinds of scales will he discussed. 
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Ordinal Scales. — The ordinal scale represents the type of meas- 
urement in which only the first four requirements of measurement 
mentioned earlier have been satisfied. The relations “greater" and 
“less" are shown to have certain properties, and an equality judgment 
of proper specifications is also established Kxamples of this type 
of measurement are very common in psychology. One instance is 
the type of scale obtained by arranging objects in order of increasing 
lightness. A number of paper slips with equal hue and chroma but 
varying in lightness may be presented to the subject with the instruc- 
tions to arrange them in order of increasing lightness. Numbers may 
be assigned to the various samples as follows : the sample of lowest 
lightness will be assigned the number 1. the next lighter the num- 
ber 2, and so on up to the lightest sample. Lightness values may 
be given to other samples of similar characteristics by finding a mem- 
ber of the ordered group to which each is equal in lightness Kven 
though the numbers thus assigned are equally spaced, this does not 
mean that each sample is as much lighter than the one before it as 
that one is lighter than the preceding one. Nothing m the operations 
performed yield any determination of this kind 

For measurements of this type, only a few statistical operations 
are justified, namely, those which do not presume *i unit of measure- 
ment. According to Stevens { l ( *40) f the permissible statistics with 
this type of scale are the number of cases (frequency), the mode, 
j contingency correlation, medians, and centiles I’ndcr some condi- 
tions, rank-order coefficients of correlation may he legitimately ap- 
plied. Frequencies of ranks would differ from 1 only when two or 
more objects are given the same rank. When the same object lias 
been assigned rank numl>crs by several observers, oi more than once 
by the same observer, a mode (most frequent rank) can be ascer- 
tained. A median of the ranks assigned to each object can also be 
determined, but this median value is also a rank number; usually 
nothing more. 

Interval Scales. — In addition to satisfying the requirements for 
ordinal scales, the methods of measurement resulting in interval 
scales provide some procedure for establishing an cqu|l unit along 
the scale of measurement. Many different procedures Itave been de- 
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vised for this purpose in psychological measurement, some of which 
will be <k scribed in the next two sections hundamentally, the method 
of attack has proceeded along two lines hirst, a direct experimental 
attack has been made to develop units that are judged equal by an 
observer, as in the method of equal appearing intervals / and secondly, 
an attempt has been made to develop equal units by making certain 
statistical assumptions, as in the case of standard scores for tests 
of ability and achievement 

To the extent that these and related methods are successful in 
actually developing stales that have equal units with respect to 
psychological magnitudes, it is legitimate to calcul ite means, stand- 
ard deviations, and product-moment correlations, in addition to those 
statistics permissible with ordinal scales These particular statistics 
are basic to main of the important procedures tor prediction and for 
drawing experimental conclusions from the me of sampling sta- 
tistic. ( si m laid enois, critical ratios and the like) 

With such scales m addition to knowing that large numbers 
denote gicatcr psvehologic.il magnitudes, relative ditfeicnces among 
assigns] numbers eonvev information concerning corresponding dif- 
ferences m magnitude separating scale values It is this tact that 
makes it legitimate to compute the additional statistics mentioned, 
for these prexedutes aie based upon comparison of the relative differ- 
ences sepaiatmg scale values as well as their order of magnitude 

\\ it h mtei val scales, it is aNo possible to apt * equations i elating 
one vanahle to anothei In other woids, it is po* * Me to state quan- 
titative laws in mathematical terms 1 his extends considerably the 
possibilities oi making aeeuiate predictions Hus application of 
mathematieal ope 1 at ions cannot, in the oidinary vuisc, he made with 
ordinal values On the other hand, not all types oi equations, such 
as logarithmic functions, can he used with mteival values alone The 
use of the lattci icqmics uNo an absolute and meaningful zero point 
This we find in the type of scale to be dc'cnUri next 

Ratio Scales.- Procedures of measurement that a 1 low an inter- 
pretation of the absolute ratios of magnitude are classified as ratio 
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.scales. On such a scale, a magnitude of 60 is twice as great as 
one of 30, and three times as great as one of 20. Ratio scales also 
embody equal units and the properties of ordinal scales as well. 
Indeed, they are close to the kind of measurement that is obtained by 
the fundamental process described previously. It is not always clear 
whether all the arithmetical operations may be employed with com- 
plete confidence to manipulate such measurements, however, since no 
process of addition is empirically defined. Possibly, the error in so 
doing would be slight, but little evidence for this conclusion may 
exist. 

Examples of methods that are designed for the purpose of creat- 
ing this t)pe of scale are fractionation, the constant-sum method , and 
the method of doubled stimuli /' The principle additional statistic 
justified with ratio scales that cannot be calculated legitimately with 
scales of lower order is the coefficient of variation. 6 As was pointed 
out above, the achievement of ratio-scale measurements also makes 
possible the application of a much greater variety of mathematical 
functions or equations to describe the relationship of one variable 
to another 

In Summary.- -There seems to be considerable agreement that 
most instances of measurement, physical or psychological, can he 
classified in one of three categories, mentioned in order of complete- 
ness: ordinal , interval , and ratio types. Each one offers more agree- 
ments between the properties of objects or events measured and 
properties of the number sWem than the one preceding it. Ordinal 
scales provide only the numerical meanings of “greater than/' “equal 
to,” or “less than.” Very few of the statistical and general mathe- 
matical operations can be legitimately applied to such data. Inter- 
val scales enable us to speak of equality of distances between meas- 
ured phenomena, hence the existence of a constant unit. An interval 
scale is a minimum requirement for the use of the most common 

5 To be described later ; see pp. 537 ff. 

®Thc coefficient o f Variation is given by the formula 

CV = lOOcr/M 

J 

where a is the standard deviation and M is the mean of the distribution. It gives 
a measure of the relative variability in a group of measures. 
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statistics: mean, standard deviation, and product-moment correlation 
coefficient. It also makes possible the application of many types of 
mathematical equations for the description of relationships among 
variables. 

A ratio scale enables us to speak meaningfully of the fact that 
one quantity is so many times as great as another, or a certain per- 
centage larger than another. We cannot do this, for example, in 
connection with the usual type of test scores. We cannot say, with 
any real sense, that a score of 50 represents twice the ability of a 
score of 25 or that a score of 60 represents 20 per cent more than a 
score of 50. While a ratio scale, which has a meaningful zero point, 
does not extend very much our use of statistics, it does make possible 
considerably greater use of general mathematical equations, par- 
ticularly those involving logarithms. It will be seen that not even 
the ratio scale necessarily means complete or fundamental measure- 
ment. a defined previously, for there may he no experimental opera- 
tion of addition, which is basic to complete numerical treatment and 
interpretation. 


Psychophysical Measi rlment 

There are many variables of a physical nature that correspond 
to psychological variables over very wide ranges. For example, as 
the frequency of a sound wave is increased from about 20 cycles 
per second up to about 18,000 cycles, a human being with normal 
hearing will experience variations in pitch, wlr\h changes from a 
low value to a high value. The physical property of wave frequency 
represents a scale of continuous \ariatiotn often called a “physical 
continuum.” The psychological variation is called a “psychological 
continuum.” A psychological variable, like a physical one, is some 
abstracted property that exhibits changes of a specified kind, which 
can be illustrated in the form of a straight line. The specified change 
can thus occur in only one of two directions The term ‘continuum’ 
means merely that the variation occurs by infinitely small steps; 
there are no gaps, no matter how s* 'all. 

Magnitudes on a psychological continuum, such as that of pitch 
of tones, must be measured in terms of psychological units 3 on an 
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equal-unit (interval) scale, if possible. The corresponding physical 
scale is graduated in equal units of frequency, but such units do not 
necessarily follow in perfect agreement with equal units on the scale 
of pitch. Tints, a difference of 10 cycles per second at a level of 1000 
cycles is not psychologically equivalent to a difference of 10 cycles 
at a Io\ el of 100 cycles. Psychologically, the second diflerence will 
appear greater than the first. This fact might he suspected from a 
knowledge of W eber’s law, although this law does not hold very well 
for this particular stimulus- response relationship 

The physical measures of the stimulus are employed to make 
possible an expression of the relationships between the physical and 
psychological variables Put if the psychological \ allies derived are 
to be scaled in equal units, the unit of the physical scale cannot he 
employed. Furthermore, a stimulus that is physically twice as large 
as another may not appear to be so from the psychological stand- 
point. A new scale is needed, then, by winch the psychological values 
can he expressed with numbers representing the proper relations 
among them A few methods for obtaining such scales, and their 
properties, will be discussed. 

Equal Sense Distances.-- The method of equal sense distances 
is designed to yield a scale of psychological magnitude in which the 
adjacent scale values are equally spaced, i e., the distance between 
each pair of adjacent scale \ allies is equal psychologically to the dis- 
tance between any other adjacent pair The fundamental operation 
for establishing such scales is that of bisecting a given interval by 
observation. Two standard frequencies may be presented to a group 
of subjects with the instructions to adjust an oscillator until a third 
tone is produced which appears to divide the interval between the 
standard tones into two psychologically equal distances. Several 
settings for each subject are obtained and an average frequency 
setting taken for the sample The result shows the frequency value 
that gives a sound judged to be psychologically at The rnid{>oint 
between those corresponding to the two standard frequencies. In 
other words, there are three psychological magnitude! of pitch cor- 
responding to the thrccTrequency values mentioned, aftd the psycho- 
logical magnitude corresponding to the experimentally determined 
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frequency value lies midway between the other two psychological 
magnitudes. 

Numerous procedures can be devised to use this basic operation 
to build up an entire psychological pitch scale. Stevens and Volk- 
maun (1940), for example, provided subjects with a bank of five 
keys, the end ones of which produced tones of 200 and 6500 cycles 
per second, respectively. The other three intermediate keys activated 
oscillators which could be adjusted to give different tones within 
this range. The subjects were instructed to adjust the frequencies 
of the three intermediate keys until the intervals between the suc- 
cessive tones were equal with respect to pitch. 

further instructions to the subjects emphasized the necessity 
of comparing each interval with each other inter\al, when the keys 
were plaved in both ascending and descending order, before being 
satisfied with the adjustments. The initial bisection of the large 
inteisal lrequently needed adjustment after the two resulting inter- 
vals were themselves bisected. Fach subject made several adjust- 
ment^ for the three keys. 

This same procedure was carried out with two other frequency 
langcs of 40 to 1000 cycles and 3000 to 12,000 cycles. The results 
from the^e experiments were med to plot pitch against frequency 
(on ( artesian coordinates) by making the distances between separate 
values on the pitch axis equal to each to other. For example, cor- 
lesponding to a frequency of 200 cycles on the X-axis, an ordinate 
of a certain size was arbitrarily drawn to represent that magnitude 
of pitch. Another ordinate was drawn from the 6500-cycle point on 
the X-axis, 'flu* frequencies judged to divide this range into equal 
sense distances of pitch were marked and the ordinates at these 
points were drawn to the respective heights which would make the 
distant s between these points exactly equal along the Y-axis. For 
the other two frequency **angcs. similar lines were drawn. It was 
discovered that these three overlapping curves could l>e fitted into 
one continuous function of pitch against frequency through the range 
of 40 to 12,000 cycles. The fund < mi obtained is shown in Figure 
11.1. Corresponding to a frequency value of 1000 cycles, the pitch 
magnitude is arbitrarily represented by a value of 1000 tuels. The 
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mel thus becomes the unit of the pitch scale, a small interval that is 
equal throughout the range of frequencies shown, within the limits 
of experimental error. 

The type of scale obtained by procedures of this sort is an inter- 
val scale. If by some additional operations a meaningful zero point 
(corresponding to no pitch at all), is located, the scale would be 
similar in this sctw to a ratio scale. By the method of equal sense 



FREQUENCY 

Fic. 1 1.1. Functional relationship of the psychological variable of pitih of tone* 
measured in mels, to frequency of sound waves, a phvsual variable (Tiotn S 5> 
Stevens and J. Volkmann, Am J Psvihol . 1940, 51, p 516, by jx'rmission of the 
authors and The American Journal of I’sythologv ) 

distances alone, however, there has been no expet internal operation 
by which cqualitv of ratios has been assured That property can 
probably not lie assured by the method of equal sense distances 
alone. 

Method of Equal Appearing Intervals. — In the method of 
equal sense distance % usually only two intervals on the psychological 
continuum are equated by bisecting a larger interval, fikr an exten- 
sion of the principle of comparing intervals, we have a method known 
as equal appearing intervals. 
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The experimental procedure is to place at the disposal of the 
observer a number of objects that he can manipulate — weights he 
can lift, drawings on small cards, names of individuals on cards, and 
the like. The observer is asked to sort the objects into piles, often 
as many as eleven, keeping the steps between adjacent piles psycho- 
logically equal. The observations may be repeated by the same 
observer (if the objects are not of such a nature that he can recog- 
nize individuals ) or by a number of similar observers, in order to 
obtain an average evaluation for each object. On the assumption 
that the observers are able to satisfy the objective of equal intervals, 
the pile values may be numbered also with equal differences. By 
\arious checks it is possible to determine whether the observers 
have succeeded in their attempt t o keep the steps equal. If constant 
errors creep in, they can be allowed for and cor actions can be made 
in the pile values. 

F*aiuunation Methods. — \\ ith the fractionation methods, the 
observer is usually presented with one standard stimulus at a time 
with the instruction to adjust the second, or to find a second, that 
appears to him to be half as great. The assumption is that he is 
bisecting the interval between zero ai.d the standard magnitude. At 
times, he ma\ be gi\en a second standard stimulus very close to zero 
(zero being a liminal or threshold stimulus) as a guide 

Let us use again the example of pitch of tones as related to wave 
frequency. If, on the average, the obsener finds a tone II to be half 
as high in pitch as a tone K, we may assign the number 1 to tone H 
and the number 1 to tone K. We could assign any numbers we 
chose if they have the same ratio of 1 to 2 U\ doing similarly with 
other standards and by combining the results into a single consistent 
set of values, an entire scale can thus he constructed and related to 
frequence. Steven’s sour scale ( 1 () 36) for the measurement of loud- 
ness of tones is an example of a scale de\ eloped by this general 
procedure. 

Such scales are ratio scales, for they allow an interpretation of 
the absolute ratios of psychologies I magnitudes. A psychological 
magnitude given the number 10 is twice as great as that given the 
number 5, and so on In ratio scales, a genuine zero point is pre- 
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supposed, although it may not always be located, l*or, if one magni- 
tude is twice another, the smaller magnitude lies midway between 
zero and the larger magnitude. 

Method of Doubled Stimulus. A similar method, but one 
that reverses the type of judgment, is known as the method of dou- 
bled stimulus. Instead of obtaining a magnitude that appears to be 
half as great as another, the observer tries to find one that seems 
twice as great as another. It is easily seen that the ratio scale can 
be derived by this procedure, too. This method might well be used 
as one check upon the results by fractionation, and vice versa. As to 
any choice between the two, the one that gi\es the greater acuracy 
would be preferred. 

The Constant-Sum Method. — A method recently proposed by 
Metfessel (1 ( M1) calls for the direct estimation of the ratio between 
the psychological magnitudes corresponding to two stimuli. Thus, 
the observed ratio is not confined to halves or doubles, as in the two 
methods just mentioned. The observer is expected to tell what par- 
ticular ratio one impression has to another. ( )ne operation by which 
the judgment is made is to say how many points out of a total of 100 
should be allotted to one of the two stimuli and how many to the 
other. With one pair of stimuli, for example, the judgment might 
he 60 points to the one and 40 to the other. The ratio is then 3 to 2 ; 
the first magnitude is judged 50 per cent greater than the other, or 
one and one-half times as great. The possibilities and limitations of 
this type of judgment and the validity and accuracy of the resulting 
scale values have not as yet been explored extensively. It would 
appear to have promise of extending psychological measurement of 
the ratio type considerably. A point to be emphasized at this time is 
that the method assumes the possibility of observing directly the size 
of a ratio of two psychological magnitudes and that this provides an 
operation which parallels the ratio property of numbers. 

In Summary. — In psychophysics, we are primarily -concerned 
with discovering how a given psychological \ariable (continuum) 
is related to a certain physical variable (continuum). Th$ nature of 
such a functional dependence is important for the purposes of pre- 
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diction and the discovery of quantitative laws J echncr’s law is only 
one ot a numlxr of psvchophv sieal laws 

This goal makes it necessary to measure quantities on psycho- 
logical stales A few illustrations have been gi\en to show how, by 
ceitain experimental operations, it is possible to achieve psvcho 
logical evaluations on interval scales and even ratio scales It is 
necessary to assume that human observers can compare and judge 
intcnals and also tatios of experiences I he internal consistency of 
the results is the experimental prool of the validity of the method 
and of the fact that equal intervals and ratios arc actualh achieved 
Pi oof is lacking that such results justifv all the mathematical opera- 
tions possible with the number s\stcm 1 liesc measurement pro- 
ccduus like most others must be evaluated 111 terms ot what they 
do ten iiv mel ot how much wc can depend upon them to give con- 
cert dant and me mingtul results 

\W have not given attention to all the psychophy sieal methods 
here since mini 01 them do not lend themselves to the sealing ot 
ps\ehologieaI magnitudes S>mc ot the methods mtd next tor 
illustiations m iv he utili/ed in psvchophv sie il studies Ihcv arc 
called scaling methods but the distinction between them md the 
ps\chophv sieal methods is vcr\ thin in places 

Se \i 1 x c» Mi 1 hods 

I 01 mam ps\ thologital variables no corresponding phv steal 
measure ol the stimulus is available In othci instances we are' not 
interested in the psvchophv steal ptohlem ot relating 1 espouse 
values to stimulus values I 1 k interest is then dncctcd toward the 
psychological measuiement onlv I lie measiiument ot course, is 
not an end m it sc li it is made foi some list tul purpose a scientific 
investigation or the solution c»f a practical problem 

The methods prcviouslv described can Ik* used tor staling pur- 
poses, but the re aie others that are ordmirilv more convenient 
although none (with the possible exception ot 1 iting-srale methods) 
enables us to achieve ratio scales in tlu sense ot directly observed 
ratios By applying special treatment to the data based upon certain 
rational considerations we can often airive at values on interval 
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scales. The methods to be mentioned here (there are others) include 
rank order, paired comparisons, and rating methods . 


Rank~Order Methods. — The rank-order, or ordcr-of-merit 
method, has long been a popular procedure for scaling psychological 
stimuli. In its simple form, each of a group of judges arranges 
several stimuli in order of increasing excellence, or quantity, or 
preference, with respect to the psychological variable under consid- 
eration. The stimuli may be art objects of a particulat kind, speci- 
mens of handwriting, or a group of employees. If all we want in 
the way of a final answer about the psychological values of the objects 
is a consensus of the judges as to their rank order, we can average 
the ranks assigned by all judges to each object A median is the 
most appropriate kind of a\ci age for this purpose. '1 he resulting 
medians indicate nothing more than rank positions; they are ordinal 
values. The sizes of the inter\als separating the scale \ allies are not 
determined. Any numbers could be substituted for the objects so 
long as the rank order of the numbei > corresponds w ith the rank 
order of the objects Even letters of the alphabet could be used, 
since they possess the property of order. 


Several procedures ha\e been adopted in the past in the attempt 
to convert rank-order judgments into values on interval scales 
Each procedure rests upon the basis of certain assumptions about 
the data. For example, one method assumes that the objects have 
psychological values such that a frequency distribution of those 
values is normal. This assumption has the hacking of much experi- 
ence, if the objects are living organisms or the products of living 
organisms If the larger population from which the objects are 
selected at random is normally distributed on the continuum * in 
question, samples will also tend to Ik- normally distributed 

Consider the ten objects, A to J, in Figure 11 2 1, and their 
scale values which we will assume to be known. YVe cannot say that 
the ten objects are normally distributed, but they tend i to bunch 
closer together near -be center of the range and to he farther apart 
at the extremes, ,n consistency with one important principle of a 
normal distribution. We ask one observer to place the Objects in 
rank order, and his powers of discrimination arc so good tiiat he can 
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do so without error To the ranked objects we assign numbers 1 
to 10, 10 being given to the highest-ranking object. This operation 
is illustrated in Figure 11.2 II. Note how the ranking process, which 
gives equal unitary intervals between all adjacent pairs, does violence 
to the actual spacing of objects It gives the middle objects too 
much spacing, and the extreme ones too little, relatively. 

A 0COEFGH i j 
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ASSIGNED SCALE VALU S 
DERIVED FROM KNOWN RANKS 


l ir. 112 llhMidtn n ol th< scaling of objects bv judgments or rank ordtr and the 
conversion of ranks into quasi interval scale values by making the assumption ui 

normal distribution 

If v\c assume that the ten objects are normally distributed, and 
if vve maintain the tank positions assigned to them by the same 
observer, the objects would occupy spaces as shown in Figure 112 
ITT In II, each object was given equal space in the form of a rec- 
tangle and this implies that it oceu »es the same amount of linear 
distance on the numerical scale 01 base line as ativ other The entire* 
distribution is therefoic assumed to be rectangular In III, each 
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object is given equal space, but because the spaces under the normal 
curve are higher near the middle, objects neai the middle therefore 
extend over much less distance on the base line, which is the scale 
of measurement Since the scale value for each object apptoaches a 
point rather than an mtuval, however we want a single value to 
represent it This value is at the point which divides each objects 
area into two equal paits 'l best values are shown in 1 igure 
11 2 IV 

The precise steps by which we start with a single observed rank 
position for an object and fiom it detive a scale value as lepresented 
in Figute 112 IV, need not concern us here l lie ngorous mathe- 
matical relationships between certain aieas under the noinial dis- 
tribution euive and base-line positions aie the basis tor this con 
version process It is mipoitant here nicrclv to icali/c that bv assum 
ing that a certain mathematical dcscnption mav lx given to the 
relation between the actual scale value and in observer’s rank foi 
the object, we are able to derive scale values which approach, al- 
though thev do not neccssarilv equal the actual values I lie resulting 
scale is appropnatclv called a rational si alt 

( ompare the spacing of the objects in l igure 112 1 and 1 iguic 
11 2 IV, and it will lx noted that there is not a coincidence in the 
relative spacings, but they arc much close i in agreement than aie 
the ranks in Figure 112 II with either ot them I he averaging of 
such rational scale values derived from different observers should 
tend to iron out some of the errors that arc likely to lx set the values 
obtained from a single observer \lthough the averages may not 
have the complete properties of a good interval scale, at least the 
gross distortions produced bv ranking (as in going from I to II in 
Figure 112) are countei acted In many instances the investigator 
will have enough confidence in the approach to an interval scaling 
that he will use the dat i in computing a Pearsotuan r 

There are still other rational methods for converting rapk-order 
information into values of objects on interval, or ncar-mtcrv$l scales 
Some of the more common ones extract from rank ordcis inferences 
about the proportion of the time each stimulus is judged greater 
than every other stimulus 'I lie ptmnplc of this scaling nUethocl is 
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best explained by reference to scaling in the method of paired com- 
parisons, which this procedure for dealing with ranks most closely 
resembles 

Paired Comparisons. In the typical application of paired com- 
parisons, the stimuli are presented to each judge in all possible com- 
binations of two, with certain details of picsemation order arranged 
to minimi/e constant errors r lhe number of times each stimulus is 
preferred to every other one is determined 

Since each stimulus has an equal number of opportunities to be 
preferred (or judged greater ) , the total number of preferences would 
ser\e as a satisfactoiv indicator of its rank position among all the 
stimuli compared If all one needs to know about the stimuli is their 
over-all rank order, these numbers would ser\e the purpose of ordinal 
scaling Xew iank numbers could 1 >c substituted tor the obtained 
ficquciuv - if that is desired If one goes to the experimental trouble 
of collecting paired-comparisons data, howe\ei, one might well at- 
tempt to extract from the same iniorniation something more neaik 
approaching intcr\,il-«cale \ allies, with a little moie calculation 

Thin stone ( 1°J7 ) devised a method of treating the results from 
paired-comparisons judgments to derive scale values on an interval 
scale I he inundation for this method is I lmrstone's laze of compara- 
tive judqment Several concepts must he explained before the law 
can be understood 

Thurstonc assumed that any stimulus above the threshold gives 
rise to a psychological ieaction within the organism which is called 
a “disci lmmal piocess” A particular physical stimulus R\ will not 
necessarily always give rise to a particular reaction, Si, hut on suc- 
cessive occasions may icsult in a spread of psychological icactiuns 
varying in stiength, and distributing themselves normally about a 
most frequently amused value callc*d the ‘'modal discriminul proc- 
ess.” The disti ibution of such discriminal pmcesscs y it Ids a standard 
deviation, which measures the discriminal dispei sion The assump- 
tion is made that eveiy discriminal process is the modal process for 
some corresponding stimulus magnitude and that for every physical 
magnitude or stimulus value, there is a conesponding modal dis- 
criminal process. 
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Let us next think of a stimulus R, and its corresponding modal 
discriminal process, S„ and another stimulus, R k , and its modal dis- 
criminal process, The discriminal dispersions of these two dis- 
tributions are measured by a, and <r k . respectively. Ihurstone’s law 
of comparative judgment is then stated as follows : 

S, - Sk = cjk V V + <V ~ Zr, k <r,o k 

where Sj and S k are the scale values for the modal discriminal proc- 
esses, Sjh is the deviation from the mean of a unit normal distribution 
corresponding to the experimentally obtained proportion of judg- 
ments, Rj > R k , and a k are the discriminal dispersions of the 
respective discriminal-proeesses distributions, and r lk is the correla- 
tion between the scale values of the discriminal processes. 

In this form, the law is not practically usable for obtaining scale 
values for stimuli judged by the paired-comparisons technique. The 
correlation between discriminal processes for each stimulus pair is 
not known, nor are the discriminal dispersions available at this 
time. Thurstone made several assumptions which allowed a trans- 
formation of the law' into a form for practical use. For the simplest 
case, it was assumed that: (1) the law holds for many individuals 
making one judgment for a pair of stimuli as well as for one indi- 
vidual making many judgments; (2) the correlation between dis- 
criminal processes is zero; and (3) the discriminal dispersions arc 
equal. The law then reduces to : 

In this form, the law is easily used to solve for the difference 
between any two scale values, for the proportion of judgments 
Rf > R k is known from the paired-comparisons judgments, and this 
proportion can be used to find z )K from normal-curve tables. Having 
estimated differences among all pairs of objects, we can us t them to 
rank-order those objects on the psychological scale, and, bV averag- 
ing, to estimate scale distances between adjacent pairs. Havjng these, 
by successive additions we can assign scale numbers to th| objects. 
The unit of the scale is the standard deviation of the dispersion of 
any one of the stimuli, since they are all assumed to be eqtfel. Tests 
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of internal consistency of the obtained scale values can be made to 
determine whether the assumptions mentioned above-- equal dis- 
criniinal dispersions and zero correlations — are sound. 

The units on scales of this type are supposed to be equal, i.e., 
an interval scale is developed, but it should be emphasized that equal 
units of this kind are not the same as those obtained with funda- 
mental measurement. There is no experimental verification of the 
laws of addition, nor even an experimental interpretation of equality 
of differences between scale values, fiullik^en (1 C H6) has pointed 
out that, operationally, the value obtained b\ subtracting two scale 
values derived from the law of comparative judgment in its simplest 
form actually represents a certain proportion of judgments and not 
a magnitude such as in fundamental measurement 

This does not condemn the type of scaling achieved with the law 
of comparative judgment, but merely places a limitation upon the 
interpretation of the results obtained when it is applied. Care must 
be exercised in interpreting the numbers assigned by such methods 
so that inferences will not be made which would he justified only by 
a process of fundamental measurement. The information obtainable 
by the law of comparative judgment is useful, and gives a method of 
measurement which goes beyond ordinal measurement. The mean- 
ing of the numbers assigned, however, must always be considered 
in the light of the operations and assumptions underlying the 
method. 

Rating Scale Methods.- -The principle underlying almost all 
the rating-scale methods is the definition of a presumably unique 
psychological continuum upon which the judges are to locate indi- 
\idual samples IMially, dcscripti\e phrases are supplied to indicate 
important positions along this continuum by which the judge can 
accurately locate the sample rated. Such methods have been par- 
ticularly popular in the quantitative judgment of character traits 
and other personality traits. 

Where the important points alom r the psychological continuum 
are defined by descriptive phrases with attached numbers or letters, 
a numerical rating scale or scale of values is achieved. W here the 
important points along the continuum represent a scale established 
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by some other scaling method, such as by paired comparisons, a 
scale of standards is obtained This general procedure is similar to 
almost all types of measurement, foi after a scale is set lip, numbers 
are assigned to other magnitudes In finding a member of the stand 
ard scale to which an unknown magnitude is equal \nolher com 
mon scale, called tilt gmplnt >atni(j smlc, requires the judge to check 
a point alone the continuum re pu suited In a straight line, with 
descnpti\e ten is applied at various points tiom one end to the other 
Other variations of these methods have been dt \ ised 

If the observer 1* required to make his judgments in teims of an 
absolute numerical scale, keeping in mind tin latio properties ot 
number* as he assign* them to objects it could be ugued that the 
resulting evaluations of objects ate on a i itio si dc Pmbablv no 
rating scales m use have attempted to kIiicvi ibis go ll It tin judge 
has, to guide him some desenptive c itcgoiie- tliat lia\< picviouslv 
been scaled on an interval scale is In pined comparisons tor e\ 
ample, it ma> be argued that such 1 ituigs evalmtious on an 
interval scale The fact is that in practice most i itmg procedures do 
not attempt even this much refinement < onsequenth tlu numerical 
values resulting, stnctlv speaking ire oidind lluu ue operations 
similar to those described in connection with lanl mg methods and 
paired comparisons tor eomeitmg ratings n too ilmtions ot objects 
on scales that satisfaitoi tlwippioac h mtiiv d -c dc \ due- 

In Summary In this section some ot tlu nu>st comtuou ps\ 
chological scaling methods have been bneflv desuibed and related to 
the common types ot measurement si ale J he least that im ot them 
does is to jitld values toi objects on oidinal sc des m which relative 
scale positions are indicated b\ assigned numbers ( )nlv in the case 
of methods, urnlei optimal conditions, m which the obstiver per- 
forms the operation ot reporting on ratios can we say that iatio- 
scale values have been achieved B> certain i ltmnal mttlnjds, ie. 
by making certain assumptions, such as normahtv of distribution, we 
can “correct” original -ports of observations ( judgments); or con- 
vert them into values which partake of interval-scale pmpertrs. The 
law of comparative judgment is one such rational basis W scaling 
proportions to appropriate interval positions 
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Mental Testing 

In measuring human ability and achievement variables, the men- 
tal test has become the medium through which numerical descrip- 
tion is applied. Indeed, the mental test has become so popular and 
widespread that it represents pci haps the most common type of 
psycholog ica 1 i neasu rei nen t 

Considerable criticism lias been dnectcd at mental testing in the 
past by individuals both within and without the ranks of psycholo- 
gists. Some of these criticisms have 1 kui diuctcd at basic philosophy 
behind mental testing, and others have claimed that mental testing 
is not measurement at all, since it clots not satisfy the logical criteria 
underlying fundamental mcasui cment 

At the outset, it can be fieelv admitted that mental testing does 
not at piesent pio\ ldt methods of assigning numbers to psychological 
variable - h as mental abilities, that ate comparable with funda- 
mental measurement m phv'sics It lias alieady been pointed out. 
howevet, that the iailtue ot ps\c hological measurement to satisfy 
all the logical uitcna ot complete measimment, eg, the rules ot 
addition, does not mcissanly mean that numencal description ot 
psychological events is impossible Some ot the methods already 
discussed point to the possibility ot ^ecming scales ot measurement 
in psychology with operational signiticance attached to units and 
1 at ms. even though ^ue'Ii units and ratios it present chtterent con- 
cepts imm those achieved with fiuulameiual measurement ‘ A matter 
of great important (. however, is the task ot dairying the signiticance 
of the numbers that arc assigned by means ot mental tests. What 
properties, if any, are properly atti llmted to mental test scores beyond 
the rank-oidei level" In this discussion we will generally have in 
mind the tv pc of test iti vvludi the scoi e is sonic lunction ot the num- 
ber of correct responses 

Equal Units and Mental Testing. ( )ne of the most desirable 
properties in mental-test scabs is that of equal units along the meas- 
urement continuum d he importance of this property is due to the 

7 Nut all ratio stales as the toon has been hroadlv used m this ihapttr. exhibit 
fundamental ineaMiicnu i.t 'I here nu \\a\s in which an operation of equating ratios 
can be demonstiatcd exiKinmntall> \s lieu operations oi addition cannot. 
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demand for a constant unit in the computation of means and stand- 
ard deviations which underlie so many of the important statistical 
devices for drawing experimental conclusions and predicting human 
adjustment. For this reason, much of the effort by mental testers 
has been devoted to developing mental tests which would yield scales 
with equal units. 

One well-known technique for achieving interval scaling is the 
normalized standard scale. The assumption is made that test scores 
are actually normally distributed for a particular test variable with an 
adequate population. The proportion of indi\ iduals in a sample falling 
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Fic. 11.3. Illustration showing equivalent values on the standard scale, T scale, and 
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below a certain test score can be used to establish a point for that score 
on a curve of normal distribution. All scores are thus converted into a 
scale in which the mean of the distribution is zero and the unit is 
equal to the standard deviation. The first scale in Figure 11.3 is such 
a scale, shown extending from — 4.0 <t to +4.0o\ It can be extended 
further at both ends, hut for the usual population with which we have 
to deal in practice, three units either way from the inea^ take in 
practically all cases. In the use of the standard scale, it k usually 
assumed that the standard deviation is a unit representing equal 
increments of the psychological variable throughout the sc^jlc. 

There are a number of variations of the standard scale^ most of 
which are based upon similar assumptions. One of these is the well- 
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known T scale, in which the mean is arbitrarily placed at 50 and the 
unit is one-tenth of a standard deviation. Another is the less well- 
known C scale (Guilford, 1950), in which the mean is 5.0 and the 
unit is one-half a standard deviation Both of these scales are illus- 
trated in Figure 11.3. The C scale extends from — 2.75<r to +2.75<r } 
which includes over 09 per cent of most samples. 

Useful and meaningful as these types of scaling are, it should 
he clearly realized that there is no proof that interval scales have 
been achieved in such manner, l or one reason, we cannot prove 
that the population distribution is normal d he use of the normal 
distribution pattern can be defended, at best, on the grounds of 
convenience in the use of a familiar concept \ more fundamental 
reason is that we do not know that am particular scale, either of raw r 
scores or of scaled scores, is con dated with the psychological vari- 
able in a one-to-one fashion. The human trait is a \ariable, apart 
from tno stores by which we attempt to measure it The scores, 
raw or scaled, represent still another \ariable How* it is related to 
the trait \ariable u T c do not know' Tlurc is no assurance that a 
difference of one test item correct will represent an equal difference 
all along the scale with respect to the underlying psychological vari- 
able. Nor is there any assurance that the standard-de\ iation unit 
under the normal cur\e will represent equivalent intervals of the 
underlying psychological variable. 

In order to determine whether any set of units on the test-\ariable 
scale represents equualent units on the continuum of the underlying 
variable, it would be necessary to establish the nature of the func- 
tional relationship between the two In order to know' this functional 
relationship, some independent measure of the psy chological variable 
would he needed Since this result is impossible of attainment with 
the present state of knowledge, it seems unlikely that mental-test 
scales will he pro\ed to contain equal units, in any other than a 
defined, or assumed, sense The same conclusion can be applied to 
the determination of absolute ratios of magnitudes of psychological 
quantity in the realm of traits. 

This analy sis forces us to the conclusion that interval scales in 
mental testing must be interpreted in terms of certain assumptions 
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and operations of a statistical nature rather than in terms of ail 
experimental proof of equal psychological units along the scale of 
measurement or in terms of observational operations, i he signifi- 
cance of numbers assigned to mental-te^t results is thus limited 
somewhat in scope, but such numerical description is useful and 
certainly may be employed as long as its limitations are kept in 
mind. 

Mental-Age and IQ Scales. — Of a quite diffeient type and 
almost as commonly used, are the familiar mental age and IO scales 
Since the basic “unit” for mental age seems, at first thought, to be 
a time unit, and physical time is measured on a fundamental type 
of scale, it would appear that here is an ideal psychological- 
measurement scale. Unfortunately such is not the case The use of 
time units, like the use of other physical stimulus equivalents in psy- 
chophysics, by no means yields fundamental measurements There is 
no well-established knowledge of the functional relationship between 
mental growth on the one band and the chronological age scale, on 
the other. The least that can be said of the nuntal-age scale is that 
it is an ordinal one. How far it approaches an intei \al t\pc of scale 
is unknown. 

The IQ. being a derived index, based upon eluonologic.il age. 
which is on an interval scale (it would be a latio scale if the zero 
point were located at the time of conception ratlur than at the time 
of birth), and upon mental age, whose scale chatacter is not known, 
has uncertain status as a scale The fact that distributions of K )\ 
tend to be normal (with some assistance by those who construct 
age-scale instruments) is reassuring to some Tlieie i^ no proof, 
however, that a range of 10 I(J points on one part nf the scale is 
equivalent to 10 IO points on any other part as indicates of varia- 
tions of whatever the TO scale represents psychologicallv In the 
application of statistical operations, the IO scale i* almost always 
treated as an interval scale, and without quest ion. The justification 
for this, like that for tH* use of raw point scores or scaled scores, 
must rest on grounds other than the usual ones for measurement. 

Mental Testing and Validity.- -In reality, the final Criterion 
by which the value of a mental test can be judged is one of validity. 
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That is, can the test predict the success of an imii\idual, or of a group 
of individuals, in sonic type of adjustment? 

Suppose the scores from a certain test are treated statistically 
hy computing means, standard deviations, coefficients of correlation, 
and multiple regression equations, all of which presume equal units, 
and that such scores can he used successfully to predict in a con- 
tinuous fashion which indi\idnals will succeed and which ones will 
fail in a particular adjustment \\ hile the method may not \icld per- 
fect prediction, the results are better than prediction without the 
knowledge of test scores. This state of affairs is sufficient justifica- 
tion for the use of the method, r\en though a complete logical foun- 
dation cannot he experimental! v established. 

In other words, e\en if equal units cannot he pioved for a mental- 
test scale, the result obtained hy proceeding without such proof is 
one of suc's ssful prediction, so there is little point in citing the lack 
of such proof as sufficient reason for abandoning the procedure. 
L’his does not mean that the attempt need not he made to devise 
otlui means of piediction with better logical foundation. If such 
methods were found, and the\ failed to improve prediction, however, 
there wuild he insufficient justification for abandoning the old pro- 
ceduii '1 he ultimate goal for a mental test is one of describing and 
predicting human hiha\ior. To the extent that the test is successful 
in achieving this goal, it is useless to assert that the method is of no 
value because it does not conform to certain logica* criteria which 
have been established for fundamental measuument i he justifica- 
tion hy means of demolish ating practical validity is an empirical 
one, and therefore acceptable, even if it repusents a departure from 
the use of conventional logical criteria for measurement. Cart 1 must 
he exercised, howevu, not to assign unjustified meanings to num- 
bers obtained in mental testing. 

Improving Trst Wuuhty . — The road to improving mental meas- 
urement, then, will probably he in the direction of an empirical attack 
upon the problems of increasing test ' hditv rather than through 
attempting to devise a means of meeting the logical criteria under- 
lying fundamental measurement. Psychologists working in the 
mental-test field have been doing just this almost from the begin- 
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ning. Many improvements have resulted which would certainly have 
been delayed had attention been concentrated solely on fulfilling 
logical requirements for measurement. 

The recent development of factor analysis has done much to for- 
ward the progress of mental testing toward the goal of improving 
practical validity. In fact, factorial theory and methods have resulted 
in a revision of the concept of validity, itself. Prior to factor analysis, 
the evaluation of a test was made in terms of its correlation with 
some practical criterion, i.e., its practical validity, or by correlation 
with some well-known test. The difficulties with these methods in- 
crease considerably as tests are combined in batteries for the predic- 
tion of some practical criterion. 

When tests, which individually correlate highly with some cri- 
terion, are combined to predict that criterion by means of multiple 
regression equations, it is frequently found that \ery little is added to 
the predictive efficiency o\er what could be accomplished with just 
one test. This condition results from the fact that the tests often are 
measuring virtually the same \ariables. Intercorrelations of the tests 
themselves will reveal this situation to some extent, but it is difficult 
to know just what will happen when several tests are combined. 

Factor Analysis and Measurement. — Factor analy's has pro- 
vided a method of escape from this disturbing situation It is possi- 
ble to determine by factor-analysis methods just what variables are 
being measured by a test and what variables need to be measured to 
predict a particular criterion. Then, tests can be developed to meas- 
ure the variables that are needed. This procedure eliminates much 
of the guesswork from prediction by means of test batteries. 

From the application of these factor techniques, numerous vari- 
ables can be isolated which represent more nr less independent 
| abilities, such as verbal, numerical, perceptual-speed, and reasoning 
j abilities, and which are not correlated with each other to any appre- 
ciable extent. A new type of validity, called “factorial validity,” has 
been conceived which represents the extent to which a particular test 
measures one of these unique abilities, or factors, as they arq called. 

The ultimate aim of such factor-analysis procedures isjto facili- 
tate the development of tests which measure one and onjv one of 
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these factors. When enough tests of this type, called “pure tests/’ 
are developed to measure all the ncccwiry variables to account for 
human variability, they may be combined in various groups to meas- 
ure and predict almost any conceivable practical criterion. It is only 
necessary to determine what abilities are involved in a particular 
criterion to know what tests should he used to predict it. 

The research now being carried on through factor analysis and 
many other lines of development are gradually increasing the effec- 
tiveness of mental tests as means of measuring important psycho- 1 
logical variables. This kind of measurement is unique among 
scientific procedures, but it is nevertheless well established upon the 
grounds of predictive effectiveness. If the methods in psychology 
for achieving accurate prediction are different from those of the 
more exact sciences, as they are. an interesting fact has been noted, 
hut that fact docs not constitute an adequate basis for criticism. Psy- 
chological-measurement procedures will stand or fall on the basis of 
their success in predicting and describing human behavior rather 
than their success in conforming to a set of criteria designed for 
other sciences. 

In Summary.- —Common numerical scales on which the results of 
mental tests are indicated, whether they are in the form of raw 
scores, scaled scores, mental ages, or lO's, must he regarded, in all 
strictness, as ordinal scales, in so far as any proof of an experimental 
sort is concerned Scaled semes often rest upon th 4 assumption of 
a normal distribution of the population with respect to the psycho- 
logical variable measured; an untestable assumption. Mental age is 
merely a convenient reference to a physical time scale for meaningful 
interpretation, hut without the demonstration as to the kind of rela- 
tion of mental growth to chronological age. 

Yet, the common statistical procedures that require interval 
measurements as a logical justification are applied to mental-test 
data on every hand. The unwritten law of the psychologist seems to 
be that he w ill apply the statistics with* *t thought of logical justifica- 
tion, and if the outcome is meaningful and useful, the risk is well 
taken. The validity of the results, in terms of prediction of human 
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adjustment, may be taken as justification of the practice, if not of 

the assumption of equal-unit scales. 

The problem of test validity is undergoing marked reinterpreta- 
tion and the procedures for increasing the practical validity of tests 
is being greatly facilitated by the application of factor analysis, tty 
leading to better knowledge of the underlying psychological variables, 
factor analysis is helping to decide what to measure. I his is fully as 
important, if not more so, than knowing how to measure. 

Concluding Sta'i kment 

In this chaptci an attempt has been made to give a clearer orien- 
tation than has probably pre\ ailed before, of the logical problems 
underlying psychological measurement and how they have been 
solved, wittingly, or unwittingly, to the present time There is no 
gainsaying the desirability of utilizing the rational number system as 
a most accurate and convenient language for scientific descriptions 
The things that can he done with numbers, under the rules laid down 
by mathematics, are worth the great efforts that psychologists have 
put forth to use them There is evident craving on the part of the 
psychologist to profit from the advantages that numerical descrip- 
tions have to offer. His desire has outrun his caution in many 
instances, and he has often proceeded to measure when there are no 
good logical justifications for the operation 

It has been pointed out in preceding pages that we may apply 
numbers as descriptive symbols and ideas only when and in so far as 
the structure of the phenomena in a certain area of experience is 
similar to the structure of the number system Properties of the 
observed experience must parallel the properties nf the number svs- 
tem. For example, one event must be greater than, equal to, or less 
than another in some defined respect known as a variable. It is also 
important that we be able to equate intervals between pairs of events 
in order to justify assignment to the pairs numbers whose differences 
are equal. It is desirable that the ratios of observed quantities be 
equal when we assign to them pairs of numbers whose Ratios, are 
arithmetically equal. For complete measurement, it is Important 
that we can actually add one event to another and conic <*it with a 
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composite that can be predicted from the numbers assigned to the 
single events. This requirement is essential for full justification of 
all numerical operations applied to measurements. It is full) satisfied 
only in a few instances in physical measurements, as in evaluating the 
lengths of lines. 

Critics of psychological measurement have usually taken the stand 
that measurements are complete or they are not measurements at all. 
There are no halfway measurements The position taken in this 
chapter is that there arc all degrees of satisfaction of the require- 
ments for measurement ; different extents to which the structure of 
events may be shown to duplicate the structure of the number sys- 
tem Measurement is here conceived as an operational matter. Cer- 
tain experimental operations possible with certain psychological 
events have the properties of rank order onlv ; certain others also 
permit the application of equal intervals; and still others achieve the 
property of euual ratios The more of the number properties that 
can be demonstrably satisfied, the more we can do with the numbers 
assigned, in the wav of statistical treatments and the application of 
mathematical equations It is expected that improvements in experi- 
mental operations will justifv an expanding use of measurement in 
psvchologv 
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CHAPTER 12 


INTELLIGENCE 

By Jane Loevinger. Washington University 

The Problem of Intelligence 

“What is intelligence ?” This question, in just this form, was the 
subject of lively discussion by psychologists in the period from about 
1**00 to 1<>25. The question is older than the science of psychology, 
for it was discussed by philosophers and biologists before the emer- 
gence of psychology as an independent discipline 

'l'he lust psychologists to discuss the nature of intelligence con- 
tinued what might be called the philosophical method, i.e , they con- 
structed definitions on the basis of logic and intuition. During the 
same period the first successful mental tests were being constructed. 
There was not always a clear connection between a given psycholo- 
gist’s proposals for the definition of intelligence and his proposals for 
the measurement of intelligence 

As time went on. psychologists became increasingly disposed to 
discuss and analyze their data, the results of tests and experiments, 
rather than to discuss logical and intuitive analyses apuit from empiri- 
cal data. This trend, of course, lias been evident in other fields as 
well as in relation to intelligence. 

When we confine our attention to actual data, we find that the 
problem of the nature of intelligence becomes intertwined with many 
other problems : What is the course of intellectual development in 
normal children, in those above average, in those Ih?1ovv average? To 
what extent is the development of intelligence due to hereditary 
factors and to what extent to environmental factors? How shall vve 
measure intelligence as distinct from aev'evement? 

Around 1 ( X20 to 1 C H0 a number of large research projects were 
undertaken to supply final and definitive answers to such questions. 
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Analysis and criticism of the results of those projects probably con- 
vinced all concerned that no one question could be completely an- 
swered without finding out a good deal about a number of closely 
related, and equally difficult, questions. 

Today probably most of those active!) engaged in research in 
the field of intelligence would be embarrassed to answer a question 
as broadly phrased as. “W hat is intelligence ?’* Instead, they address 
their research to more specific questions: W hat is the nature of the 
abilities into which the adult human mind is organized? How does 
mental organization change with age? How broad, in respects other 
than age, is the group for whom our picture of mental organization 
will hold? 

In the present chapter we will re\ ievv briefly the philosophical 
discussions of the nature of intelligence and more e\tensi\ely con- 
temporary research on the organization of intelligence. So far as 
possible we will a\oid such collateral questions as the relative influ- 
ences of heredity and environment. I here is, however, one collateral 
question which we cannot hope to a\oid * To what extent do our data 
give us information about the human mind, and to what extent do 
they give us information morel) about the te>ts we happen to have 
constructed and about the statistical methods we use to analyze the 
data ? And we shall also ask : To what extent have our theories about 
the nature of intelligence helped tis to measure intelligence? 'The 
methodological orientation of this chapter is paitl> a reflection of 
published research and partlj a reflection of the wntci \ predilections 

The PmLosomn \l Soi ttions 

Many psychologists have proposed definitions of intelligence. 
There is legitimate question whetlur any of these definitions has 
influenced modern psychology more than the others; therefore, the 
selection of definitions will he based on the importance of the authors 
in the history of mental testing Grouping of the definitions into 
jtypes and the discussion of the difficulties inherent in eadt type wdll 
[follow the argument of Spearman in Ins classical .Ibilithy of Man 
(1927). 

Spearman divided the philosophical solutions into tljree main 
types: those which gave some definition of general intelligence; those 
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which gave separate definitions for each of several formal faculties A 
which together comprise intelligence ; and those which defined intel-i 
ligence as the general levil or average of a \ery large number of 
specific ( but unspecified) abilities. 

General Intelligence.- -Khbinghaus ( 1897) defined intelligence 
as the power of combination, and. in accordance with this definition. i 
proposed a sentence-completion test as a measure of intelligence 
Fests of the sentence-completion t) pe are still in frequent use. Ter- 
man (1921 ) defined intelligence as the power to think abstractly; 
Thorndike ( 1921 ) as “the power of good responses from the point of 
\ iew of truth’' , Thurstone ( 1921) as “that which can be judged In 
the degree of incompleteness of the alternatives in the trial and error 
life of the individual." Other typical definitions have stressed learn- 
ing ability and the power of adaptation to new situations 

Spearman criticized these definitions of general intelligence on 
a number of grounds. 

(1) Manx of them make valuable statements about intelligence, 
but the) do not enable us to tell in which performances intelligence 
is to be found 1 low about memory test-? Tests of "imagination"? 
Perceptual fists'* Kxclushcly verbal tests? l\\chologist> disagree 
about tin* inclusion of each of these types of tests, and the proposed 
definitions do not resolve this disagreement 

(2) The various accepted test* of general intelligence do not 
all test exactlv the same thing, nor do they test entire!) independent 
things. Rather they exhibit an intermediate degree of correlation 
Our theorv ot intelligence must account for the fau that there is 
fairly high, but not perfect, correlation between these measures of 
intelligence. 

(3) No evidence was ottered that the "general intelligence” of 
am of the definitions existed a* a single, measurable faculty. In the 
face of that argument, some of the proponents of ger.vral intelligence 
suggested the division of t hat ability into several component abilities, 
each of which, they said, should be measured separately. 

Formal Faculties.— --Although mo'^rn psvchology congratulates 
itself on having advanced beyond the stage of describing the human 
mind in terms of formal faculties, Spearman wrote, the doctrine of 
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formal faculties continues to be influential, however disguised. He 
lists the following faculties, all to be found in ancient psychology, 
and frequently mentioned by modern psychologists as components of 
human ability: memory, intellect, sensory perception, imagination, 
attention, mo\ement, language. There is considerable variation in 
terminology. Intellect, for example, is taken as equivalent to abstrac- 
tion, ideation, and thought ; movement appears under such names 
as motor control, manual dexterity, and kinesthetic discrimination. 

Binet said a great many things on the subject of intelligence, and 
which of his remarks he would like to have us consider as a defini- 
tion of intelligence, no one can say. A frequently quoted passage 
states. “Comprehension, invention, direction, and censorship; intel- 
ligence lies in these four words” (Binet, 1910, p. 118). Tcrtnan 
summarized Billet’s conception of intelligence in terms of "(1) its 
tendency to take and maintain a definite direction; (2) the capacity 
to make adaptations for the purpose of attaining a desired end; and 
(3) the power of auto-criticism” (Terman, 1916, p. 45). 

Spearman pointed out that the better a test of general intelligence, 
such as Binet’s test, measured one such faculty, the less v\ ell it must 
measure the others, yet Binet never proposed measuring these facul- 
ties separately. In defense of Binet, one should note that both his 
definition and his tests emphasize the "higher mental prijeesses,” as 
opposed to the tests of simple sensory and motor processes which 
most previous psychologists had hoped would \ iclcl measures of 
intelligence. 

As in the case of general intelligence, there was in 1927 no evi- 
dence that the various proposed faculties existed as measurable, 
functional entities. "Even when a faculty is quite acceptable in the 
sense of indicating a mere class of mental abilities, it cannot be taken 
without further evidence as implying any correlation between these, 
as would be indisiiensable for the purpose of measuring them all by 
any single test” (Spearman, 1927, p. 38). 

General Level or Average.— Concerning correlational studies 
of mental tests, Thorndike wrote, 

“A table of the known degrees of relationship would (abun- 
dantly confirm the statement that the mind must be regarded not 
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as a functional unit, nor even as a collection of a few general 
faculties which work irrespective of particular material, but rather 
as a multitude of functions each of which involves content as well 
as form The mind is really but the sum total of an indi- 
vidual s feelings and acts, of the connections between outside 
events and his responses thereto, and of the possibilities of having 
such feelings, acts and connections It is only for convenience 
that we call one man more learned than another instead of giving 
concrete lists of the information possessed by each and striking 
averages from all the particulars, that we call one man more ra- 
tional than another instead of comparing two series of rational 
l>erformances” (Thorndike, 1914, pp 366-367) 

This view of intelligence survived in the widely held belief that 
what is measured by a test of general intelligence is a “general level” 
or “average” or “sample” of the individual’s a! dities Spearman 
argued that the definition of intelligence in any of these terms was 
inadmissible 

Taking first the term “average,” Spearman showed four “violated 
postulates,” or four respects in which the score on a mental test 
could not he considered a tine average 

(1) In otdci to compute a true average, we must first settle the 
domain over which the average extends This has not been done for 
intelligence 1 oi example, there is disagreement ovei the inclusion 
of tests of memory, perception, and motor abilities 

( 2 ) In computing an average, the cases to he averaged should 
lie somehow equivalent eir comparable “It would he ridiculous to 
try to take the average expenditure for a number of periods, if some 
of these happen to he weeks, some months and otlieis of unknown 
duration” (Speatman. l u 27, pp 63-64) Into how many sub-abili- 
tics should we divide judgment, how many ditterent kinds ol mem- 
ory are there, how mam kinds of imagination, and so on 5 'I he 
problem appears insoluble 

(3) A true average cannot lu obtained wluie the same items are 
introduced repeatedly In obtaining average weekly expenditure, 
the week before Christmas should not be included several times' 
Very often the same ability appears to be included in a number of 
items or sub-tests 
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(4) A true average must include every item in the relevant 
domain. “What would be the use of a man averaging his expendi- 
ture, if those weeks were omitted in which he paid his rent? ^ et no 
one can seriously believe that any scale of tests is able to escape mak- 
ing grave omissions'* (Spearman, 1^27, p. (A). 

Probably most testers, however, concern* of their tests as meas- 
uring a sample of all mental abilities rather than an axerage. Hut 
a representative sample must meet requirements .similar to those of 
an average. The domain to be sampled must be defined unequivocally, 
and each case within that domain mint have an equal chance of being 
drawn. In constructing tests, most commonly a large number of 
items are tried and those retained which correlate highest with all 
the rest. This procedure accentuates any bias in the original sample 
of items. “In order to obtain a genuine sample, one caret ull\ retains, 
and even adds to, the sorts which were at first little represented, and 
which therefore tend to be least correlated with, the remainder” 
(Spearman, 1927, p. 70). 

To Spearman’s criticisms of the philosophical solutions to the 
problem of intelligence, one general criticism may he added So 
long as we are willing to settle the problem of the nature of intelli- 
gence by constructing logical definitions, there will he indefinite]) 
many definitions to choose from, and there will be no w idcl^ accepted 
criterion for choosing among them. 

The Pkaommk Solution 

If we conceive of the human mind in terms of innumerable spe- 
cific abilities and admit that we cannot truly axerage or sample these 
abilities, there is still an alternatixe basis for testing intelligence. 
We may say, “W hat I mean by intelligence is what this test meas- 
ures.” Although Woodworth (1°48, pp 117-1181 and others have 
called this statement an example of operational definition, it was 
current and influential in psychology prior to the time of self-con- 
scious “operationism.” 

The statement seems to have been originated by Boring ip a reply 
to a series of articles criticizing the mental test movement) written 
by Walter I.ippman and published in the Xczc Republic} Boring 
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(1923) vuote Intelligence is uli.it tlu tests test I his is a narrow 
definition but it is the onl\ point of (Kpaituie for a rigorous discus- 
sion of the tests It would he he tie 1 it the psjehologists could ha\e 
used some othei and nioie technical turn since the ordinarv conno- 
tation ot intelligence is much In odder 1 he damage is done, however, 
and no haim need usult if we but ic member that measurable intelli- 
gence is simplj what the tests ot intelligence test until further sci- 
entific ohseivation allows us to extend the definition M 

1 homelike provided an example or the ipplic ltion of this ueu 
when he cillcd what is me lsuieel 1>) a well known test he has devised 
4 Intellect ( \\ 1) I he letters L \ \ I) icier to the four kinds of 
tasks included m the test, naincdv completion mthmetic problems, 
\ocahulir\ md tollovung directions I or am abthtv Ihorndike 
said ‘the measuiemeiit ot the ahihtv essinti ilk \n imentorv We 
can s itist utonlv define the ahihtv nnlv bv a list of the products 
which it moduces the tasks which it achieves ( Ihorndike 1 ( )27 
p 4 77) 

\ less i uhe d expression ot the pi igmatic view that of Teiman 
(1°16 ]>|) 12 41) who digued tint intelligence cm piopcrlv be 

measnud prioi to its definition just a*- ehetrieitv was successfullv 
and aceui itelv measuicd it i time when its ic d nature was erron- 
euslv conceived ^pcaiman s < 1°27 p 1(>) aibwo to lernnn v\a> 
that while we lued not know the ual nitinc ot intelligence, we mibt 
at least know m winch nuntil opeiations it e m he lound and this 
is preeisclv tin point at issue l he psuhologiMs a*c m tlu petition 
ot a ph v sje ist tivin^ to me isuie an eleetiic etiiient \ ithoiit knowin^ 
wlueh ot seveial s d\ moineteis aic reallv m eneiut with it 

Woodwoiths ( 1°4S ]> 118) e i it ic ism ot the piagtmtic view is 
undoubtedlv shaicd hv i maioiitv ot psvc hologists It intelligence 
is no mote than wlnt this test mcasiucs then the whole prc>blcm 
ot vahehtv is sidestep] ed md time is lett no c titci n tor the value' 
of a test hut its i cl i ilnlitv 

Two avow eel opei itionists have also ei mei/< d w h it is hete called 
the' piagmatic solution leigl (1^4^) wiotc in this connection 
4 Quantitative concepts uc usual the pioduet e»t long lahois 

of adjustment bj iepe ited leelehmtion lluimomcteis m intelligence 
tests did not ansi m m lu^toiu il v leiium 1 luv weie devised in a 
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context of problems that arose out of a background of previous quali- 
tative and scmi-quantitative knowledge.” 

Bridgman’s (1945) comment on the pragmatic view was, “The 
assertion as it stands begs the question. The question-begging word 
is the humble ‘what.’ The assertion that the intelligence test tests 
a ‘what’ implies the repeated application of the test and the discovery 
that the results have the properties of a ‘what.’ It seems to me that 
the actual situation here is one of spiral approximation, as it so 
often is.’’ 

Like the philosophic definitions of intelligence, the pragmatic 
definition in terms of a particular test or a particular set of items is 
open to the objection that there are indefinitely many such definitions. 
We must look elsewhere for a criterion by means of which one such 
definition can be established as more \alid than another. 

The Factorial Solutions 

Characteristics Common to All Factorial Solutions. — All 

methods of factor analysis begin with the assumption that an indi- 
vidual’s score on a psychological test is the weighted sum of his scores 
on the separate mental “factors” or abilities which enter into per- 
formance on that test. A given factor may enter into the scores of 
several tests: in fact, its nature can be explored only if it does. The 
factor score is a characteristic of the individual and will have the 
same numerical value for that individual in all tests in which that 
factor occurs. The coefficients of different factors characterize the 
test and arc the same for all individuals. 

Algebraically, we may write the basic assumption of factor analy- 
sis as follows : 

(1) Xu — 4- fl 2 ,s t2 + a.<»,2(3 T . , . + o,p„ + 

In this equation X t , refers to the standard score 1 of individual t on 
test j. The quantity refers to the score of individual f oij the first 
factor, this score also being expressed in standard form. T|ic coeffi- 
cient a u refers to the “weight” or “loading” of the first factor in 

I Standard score means a score which, for that group, has a mc|n of zero 
and a standard deviation of one. 
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test j; the larger the coefficient a k) , the more important is factor k 
in determining the total score on test /. There are r factors. The 
term s {i refers to the ‘‘specific factor,” which is an elegant name for 
what is left over, the margin of error, when we have found the best 
possible values to substitute in the rest of the equation. The specific 
factor is itself supposed to be the sum of two factors, one represent- 
ing the error of measurement of the test, and one representing one 
or more systematic factors not present in other tests in the battery. 
At this point one may well take warning that dilferent books and 
articles on factor analysis present this basic assumption in a variety 
<»t notations. 

1 he immediate purpose of factor analysis is to assign numerical 
\ahus to the coefficients, the a s, in this equation. In order to accom- 
plish this pm pose one must have a sample of individuals who all take 
a hat te 1 3 ot several tests involving more or less the same factors 
1 he relate , i»q>s h^tween the scores on the \arious tests are then 
ascertained in terms of correlation coefficients, which can be pre- 
sented in a table Mich as "fable 12 . 1 . 

Taklf 12 1- Matrix of (orri i \tjons 

1 Cst 

12 3 4 

1 Os Tj3 y.i 


Test 


ttl r Jm t tn r, m 

Since there is only one correlation between any given pair of 
tests, Table 12.1 is “Minmetiical about the principal diagonal." The 
analysis cannot be canitd out until some quantities are entered in 
the principal diagonal, but the entries will differ in the various 
methods of factor an.dw 4 ' 1 he data of factor analysis are con- 


nt 

r 

r>,„ 
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taiticd in the table of inter-correlations. Once the correlations are 
determined, the scores of individuals usually arc not referred to 
again. 

To determine the a 's uniquely, additional restrictions must be 
placed on the values they can assume. These restrictions differ in 
different methods. They are justified in terms of mathematical or 
intuitive psychological considerations. 

Having obtained the a' s, one can now characterize each test in 
terms of how much of its variance is accounted for by factor 1, how 
much by factor J\ and so on through all the factors common to several 
tests. For each test there will remain some residual variance which 
represents the contribution of factor?* specific to that test. 

So far the common factors ha\e been designated by arbitrary 
numbers or letters. Now each factor can be examined in terms of 
which tests it enters into strongly, weakly, not at all, positively, 
and negatively. Ky an intuitive judgment concerning the nature of 
the performances involved in each test, a notion is obtained of the 
nature of the factors. Often names or meaningful symbols will then 
be assigned to the factors. 

Most factorial studies go no farther than this: a weighting or 
loading of each test on each factor is determined, and a name is 
assigned to each factor on a more or less intuitive ba<ds. A psy- 
chologist with a practical turn of mind may well question at this 
point whether the game has been worth the candle. All this com- 
putational labor — and it is usually a lot — to obtain intuitive names 
for hypothetical factors of mind. 

The claim is sometimes made that factor analysis will help put 
vocational guidance on a truly scientific basis. Referring to the basic 
assumption of factor analysis, the left-hand side of all such equa- 
tions — for each analysis the number of equations will he the number 
of people times the number of tests- -refers to the scores of indi- 
viduals on tests, and these of course are known at the start. On the 
right-hand side the as are now known; therefore one can substitute 
in the known values and solve for the unknown s's, or factor scores 
of individuals. The factor scores represent a person's states on traits 
which are in some sense fundamental, as opposed to the tkst scores, 
which represent more or less accidental combinations of these fun- 
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damcntal trails. One may think that vocational guidance can be 
accomplished more wisely and more efficiently on the basis of the 
fundamental factor scores than the original test scores. Thomson 
(1946, pp. 114-116) has proved, however, that no prediction can 
he made more accurately on the basis of factor scores than on the 
basis of the original test scores from which the factor scores are 
derived. 

In order to understand this apparently paradoxical state of affairs, 
one should recall that each test will have only part of its variance 
accounted for by common factors; tin* remainder of the variance is 
said to be due to specific factors not shared with other tests in the 
battery and to errors of measurement. Nothing can be determined 
about specific and error factors in the course of factor analysis. They 
appear as a margin of error, a "plus or minus/' which reduces the 
exactness, and therefore reduces the efficiency, of the derived factor 
scores. L M'Mng at the matter a different way, there cannot he any 
information in the factor scores not already contained in the test 
scores. 

A solution to this problem appears to he the construction of tests 
to measure the fundamental factors diiectly. and the use of these 
test scores in \ocational guidance. That the construction of pure 
factor te sts is one of the aims of factor analysis is stated repeatedh 
in the writings of Kelley, Thurstone. Catlell, (iuilford, Thomson, 
and others. 

Kelley has written, “It ordinarily happens that tests as drawn 
up are of the nature of the tests .1, B, and (\ each measuring more 
than a single mental function. The problem is then twofold: first, 
a determination, ha\ ing tests A. />\ and (\ of what the independent 
mental traits are; and secondly, an experimental construction of new 
tests measuring these independent traits” (Kelley, l l) 28, p. 33). 
The latter problem, he admitted, was not solved in the course of 
his work. 

Guilford (1 () 47, p. H4^) cites as one of the virtues of factor 
analysis that it “leads to the discoverv and development of pure 
tests whose contributions are unique/ Similarly, Cattell writes, 
“Psychometry needs guidance as to the nature of the primary fac- 
tors. ... As soon as these basic traits are made clear, the pro- 
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duction of . . . standardized tests can be depended upon to ensue 
quickly" (Cattell, 1946, p. 16). 

The precise steps by which the results of factor analysis are 
utilized in improving tests have never been published, however. 
Thorndike (1948) has recently stated. "In spite of the devoted 
attention of Thurstone and other able workers, factorial analysis has 
not so far increased our equipment of adequate tests of pure abilities 
much if at all.” 

fa order to present factor analysis in greater detail, we must 
turn now to tin separate systems of methods proposed by various 
authors. The novice in this field may be baffled by the amount of 
contentious writing about factor analysis, especially as one of the 
contentions of certain proponents of factor analysis is that it provides 
a completely objective solution to the problems of mental organiza- 
tion. The reader will do well to remember the reply of the farmer 
who was asked whether he believed in baptism. "Belie; e in it ? Why. 
I’ve seen it done!” 

To find one’s way, one must distinguish three types of propo- 
sitions, those for which the evidence is a mathematical proof, those 
for which the evidence is empirical data, and those for which the 
evidence is intuitive or "rational." None of these types of proposi- 
tions is exempt from the possibility of error. 1 he most common 
errors in mathematical proofs relate to the underlying assumptions; 
the assumptions may not'be completely stated, or they may be stated 
without consideration of their applicability in context, or they may 
be stated erroneously to be applicable in a context where, in fact, 
they are not applicable. Empirical data are subject to random and 
systematic sampling errors; moreover, we never interpret them 
directly, and the statistics which mediate our interpretation may be 
deceptive. The vagaries of intuition and "reason" are, of course, 
just the characteristics of the philosophical method that factor analy- 
sis was designed to obviate. 

Unfortunately, the authors of original papers in the lidd of factor 
theory often have been far from clear about the nature of the evidence 
for the propositions they uphold. The task of comprehending and 
evaluating factor theory is complicated, in fact, by tile frequent 
presentation of the assumptions in the same voice as the Conclusions. 
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Methods of Factor Analysis . — The Two-factor Method . — Al- 
though factor analysis is usually thought of as a recent development, 
its origin can be traced to a paper by Spearman in 1904. At that 
time Spearman suggested. “All branches of intellectual activity have 
in common one fundamental function (or group of functions), 
whereas the remaining or specific elements of the activity seem in 
every case to be wholly different from that in all the others’" (Spear- 
man, 1904). The empirical basis for this suggestion consisted in 
certain observed regularities in a number of tables of correlation 
coefficients. The original statistical techniques were later aban- 
doned, and the method is most profitably discussed in terms of later 
techniques. 

The chief statistic of the two-factor method is known as a tetrad 
difference. Given four tests, which we may der ote by zi\ x, y, 
then the tetrad difference is formed as follows: 

r KX r yz - r uz r xy . 

When this quantity equals zero, within the limits of its sampling 
error, then one says that “the tetrad equation is satisfied” for those 
four tests 

The “two-lac tor theorem’' states that when the tetrad equation 
is satisfied for four tests, then and only then can the correlations 
between the tests be accounted for by a single factor common to all 
four tests plus a specific factor in each test Spearman has labeled 
this common factoi at least for those sets of test, which he deems 
to be intellectual in nature 

One could easih get the impression from Spearman’s writings 
that he has proved that all mental tests are of the form: 

where AT is the scou* ol individual t on te^t /, g t is the value of g for 
individual /, is the loading of the g factor in test and s if is the 
value of the specific factor tor that individual and that test, the part 
of the score that cannot be predicted by knowing g . 

Certainly neither Spearman nor :v '’one else has proved all tests 
to be of the fonn of equation (2). To say that Spearman assumes 
all tests to he of that form would he closer to the truth. W hat the 
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two-factor theorem states is that for four tests which we can assume 
to be of the form given by equation (2). satisfaction of the tetrad 
equation is a necessary and sufficient condition to prove that the y 
factor is the same for all four tests, that is to say, the four tests 
involve one and only one common factor. 

Empirically, how widely does the tetrad equation hold? Orig- 
inally Spearman intimated that it would hold practically universally, 
but he quickly came to acknowledge that two tests as much alike, 
say, as canceling the as on a page of letters and canceling the e’s 
on a page of letters would have an element in common not shared 
with other tests. As evidence accumulated, he acknowledged the 
existence of general factors other than g and of group factors, i.e., 
factors common to some but not all of a battery of mental tests. 

Spearman’s g is somewhat similar to the general intelligence of 
the philosophic approach; it has the advantage that, if we accept the 
linear assumption, the assumption that factors add up to produce a 
score on a test, we can determine the weight of g in any test by the 
use of further formulas based on the tetrad equation. Then the best 
measure of g will be the test in which g has the greatest weight. 

Spearman also emphasized that his two-iactnr theory pro\ ided a 
rational basis for the use of the liinet type of test as a measure of 
general intelligence. In such a hotchpotch of items, the effects of 
specific factors occurring in one item but not another tend to cancel 
each other out, while the' general factor running through all items 
cumulates to determine largely the total score. 

A much discussed “test” of the applicability of the two-factor 
theory was conducted by Brown and Stephenson (1 ( M3). They 
gave to 300 hoys homogeneous as to age a group of 22 tests which, 
on the basis of a priori considerations and pre\i<>us experience, were 
all of a cognitive nature and did not invoke special overlaps. They 
manipulated their data in way* which other psychologists have 
criticized, even, for example, dropping one test from tfyc battery 
because it produced large tetrad differences. They then came to the 
conclusion that the remaining tests satisfied the tetrad* criterion 
within the limits of the appropriate sampling error. [ 

The consensus of psychologists surely has been that if |ce use the 
tetrad difference equation to pick and choose among our icsts, then 
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v\e cannot use the same data to prove that the human mind is so 
constituted that there is one and onh oik general ahiht) running 
through all intellectual performances In mint tears there has been 
little use of the tetrad e<|uation, and the “two-factor theory has been 
succeeded b\ the hi-factor and other similar methods of factor 
analysis. 

I he Iii-factor Method The hi-factoi method of analysis has 
been developed largely b_\ llol/ingcr and Ins students and co-workers, 
but it is much like the group tactor method developed chiefly by 
Burt ( 1‘Ml ) Tbe basic assumption of the ln-factor method may be 
stated as follows. 

(3 ) A r 4 , = a,//, + o K + -h ■ 

where A,, is the seme of the itli person on the* ;th test, //, is the score 
of the /tli pei son m the general factor i tinning through all the tests, 
Oj, is the- weighting of the geneial factor in the /th test. is the 
scene* fit the mi pet son in the* A*t 1 i factor, o^ l is the weighting of the 
/,*th tactor in ;th test, and v, includes the specitic and error factors 
foi tin ith person on /tli test All scores except v,, are* m standard 
form 1 In subscript k runs noni one to r, where r is some* number 
vetv much smaller than lit, the* number of tc*sts All factors, general, 
group, and specific, an* assumed to he uncori elated with all other 
factors 

The factoi denoted in ecpiation (3) hv q and the* several factors 
denoted hv the* i's are called common factors, me unng thev are 
common to mote than one test in the batterv, as opposed to the 
specific factoi s I lie laetois denoted hv the ~’s aie also called group 
factors, nu ailing that tlu-v inn through some but not all the tests, as 
opposed to the* geneial factor, common to all the tests m the batterv 
Although the distinction between common factors and the general 
factor mav seem aibitran and confusing, this usag. is the accepted 
one and will he followed without further explanation 

Essentially , the hi-factor method sort> the Usts into groups. 
For the tests in each group there is assumed to he one common factor, 
in addition to the geneial factor run. ng tlnough all tests of all 
groups, llolzinger has at times suggested the rejection of tests 
which do not have their variance sufficient!} accounted for within 
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this pattern. Such complex tests, he suggested, are not good tests for 
factor appraisal (Ilolzingcr and Swineford, 1937). At the same 
time he has suggested the modification of the bi-factor pattern so 
that a few tests will show loading in more than one group factor. 

Sorting of the tests into groups, although it requires a good deal 
of computation, is not done on the basis of any rigorously deduced 
mathematical criterion. The coefficient of belongingness used for this 
purpose requires the exercise of considerable judgment. Two people 
starting with the same data might get .somewhat different results 
for this reason. 

The Method of Principal Components . — Two somewhat different 
methods of analyzing the variance of a battery of tests into principal 
components have been developed by Hotelling (1033) and Kelley 
(1935). 

The first factor extracted by this method accounts for as much 
as possible of the score variance of all the tests The second factor 
accounts for the maximum possible part of the \uriance of all the 
tests when the effect of the first factor is mathematically removed. 
The third factor accounts for as much as possible of the variance 
remaining after the removal of effects of the first and second factors, 
and so on. 

The factors are determined in such a way as to be uiicorrelated. 
There are as many factory as there are Usts hut the last few are 
likely to be of small importance. Specific factors are assumed to be 
nonexistent or of just the magnitude that would be accounted for 
by the unreliability of the various tests. 

Although the method of principal components possesses greater 
mathematical elegance than other methods of factor analysis, it has 
not come into wide use. The mathematical elegance is purchased 
at the price of heavy computational labor, and apparently many psy- 
chologists believe that the factors so derived do not satisfy intuitive 
requirements for psychological meaningfulncss. 

The Multiple Tactor Method . — The method of multiple factor 
analysis has been developed principally by Thurstonc anji his stu- 
dents. The term covers two distinct methods, the centroid method 
for extracting factors fronr the correlation table, and the ^rotation” 
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of these factors to a configuration deemed to be more meaningful 
psychologically. The centroid method will not be considered here; 
about the same final results would be obtained if the correlation table 
were factored by the method of principal components (modified to 
exclude specific variance from the analysis), provided the factors 
found by this method were then rotated to conform to Thurstone’s 
criteria. 

In order to understand the meaning of rotating factors, one must 
master the geometric representation of factor analysis. Thomson 
(1**46, Ch. 4) gives a lucid and relatively nunmathernatical presen- 
tation of this topic. A crude notion of rotation may he obtained from 
the following illustration. 

Suppose the streets of a town are laid out northwest to southeast 
ami northeast to southwest. Jones, who is at the Tuvvn school, wishes 
to \isit Smith, who lives two miles due north of the school. Smith 
could tell Jones that lie lives two miles north, but Jones will be better 
off witu the knowledge that he should proceed 1.4 miles northwest 
and then 1.4 miles northeast. In this example, the school represents 
the zero point or origin of the descriptive axes. There are two dimen- 
sions, or axes. When the points of the compass are n^ed, one axis 
is oriented north-south and the other east-west. The same map can 
be described in terms id axes which coincide with the town streets, 
in which case (me axis runs northwest to southeast and the other 
runs not t beast to southwest. The process of changing from describ- 
ing the map bv the compass axes to describing the map by the street 
axes corresponds to a rotation of axes. This change is accomplished 
by means of well-known equations. 

The two-dimensional illustration will accommodate a problem 
with onlv two common factors. The axes in the illustration are at 
right angles to each other , in the language of factorists, the axes are 
orthogonal. Orthogonal axes correspond to the assumption that fac- 
tors or abilities aie independent, i.c., uncorrelated with each other. 

In some cases, factories prefer e)bli(|ue or correlated axes. Con- 
ceivably the streets of our hypothetical town could he laid out so that 
the simplest way to go from the school *> Smith’s house is to proceed 
2.8 miles northwest and then two miles due east. Such a layout of 
streets would he analogous to oblique factors or axes. 
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To change the analogy, let us suppose that we have a map of a 
little settlement of houses and a schoolhouse. No roads have been 
made. The townspeople desire to lay out two roads intersecting at 
the schoolhouse. The problem is to choose the directions for the 
roads. 

The houses in this analogy correspond to the battery of tests. 
The H niap” is drawn to correspond to the correlations between tests. 
Using the schoolhouse as origin or zero point, the correlation be- 
tween two tests determines the angle made by lines drawn from the 
points representing those tests to the origin. 

In practice, to represent the correlations accurately we need as 
many dimensions as we have tests. One of the assumptions of factor 
analysis, however, is that we can represent the essential features of 
the relations between tests by fewer dimensions than tests with only 
a small loss in accuracy. 

One method of laying out the streets would he to choose the first 
or main street so as to be as close as possible to all the houses, and to 
choose the second street at right angles to main street, with the school 
at the intersection. The first factor of both the bi-factor method and 
the method of principal components is such a main street The sec- 
ond factors differ for the two methods, but thU analog) is not rich 
enough to express the difference. 

In the method of laying out streets analogous to the multiple 
factor method, we do not have a main street. Rather, the streets are 
laid out so that, as nearly as possible with a limited number of streets, 
each house is on some street. If there are two clumps of houses lo- 
cated with reference to the school so that streets at right angles to 
each other will pass through the center of each clump, then we have 
an “orthogonal solution.” But if the streets can be made to come 
appreciably closer to the houses by orienting the streets at some 
angle other than a right angle, then we have an “oblique solution,” 
which is just as satisfactory, at least to some factorists 

A presentation of ^-dimensional geometry cannot he attempted 
here. Our tu r o dimen* Jonal analogy enables us to portray (only two 
common factors, and therefore does not give an adequate picture of 
factor analysis. Let us return, then, to the basic assumption! of factor 
analysis, formula (1 ). The task of factor analysis is to assign mi- 
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mcrical values to the coefficients, the fl\s, of this equation. As there 
are w tests and r factors, we may summarize the results of a factor 
analysis in a table of m times r </’s. usually called a matrix of factor 
loadings. 
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The different (s Ik tween the different factorial solutions can be de- 
scribed in teims ui the characteristics of this matrix, tabic 12.2, as 
well as geometrical!) 

Note, hist, that the specific factors are not represented in this 
table. Two factonst* beginning with the same table of correlations 
( fable 12 1) will not necessarily agree e\en on the number of com- 
mon factor*. (r) needed to describe the correlations; so they may 
arrixe at matrices of factor loadings (Table 12.2) which differ even 
as to the number of columns. There is no turners', accepted and 
unambiguous criterion for how mam factors are significant, i.e., 
how many factors represent real mental abilities as opposed to errors 
of measurement and sampling errors. If we add the squares of all 
the </\s for any one factor, we ha\c an indication of the importance 
of that factor in detei mining the variance of the given test battery. 
There arc several criteria for deciding when this i, uni is so small 
that the factor should not he included in the final description of the 
tests. 

If we add the square* of the a's across the rows rathei than down 
the columns of Tabic 12 2. we have a -ries of quantities character- 
izing the tests rather than the factors T hese quantities are called the 
communalitics of the tests and are generally designated by the 
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symbol hP. The communality indicates the proportion of the variance 
of the test accounted for by the systematic or common factors of the 
study; the remainder of the variance is called the unique variance 
and is considered to be accounted fur b\ the unreliability of the test 
and by systematic factors not shared with other tests in the study. 
Theoretically, for any test Ir will he less than the reliability coeffi- 
cient; in practice, contrary cases have been leported. 

The impo^ance of the coimminahties lies in the fact that by no 
method can the table of intercorrelatioiis, 1 able 1 2 1, be submitted 
to factor analysis until quantities are intired in the diagonal cells, 
and Thurstone, Holzingcr, and most oilier factorists agree that the 
communalities of the tests aie the appropriate entries. Kelley and 
Hotelling prefer either unities or teM reliabilities. Some texts of 
factor analysis have recommt ruled the use of communalities in the 
diagonal cells when computing principal components, but t ureton 
( 1939) believes the meaning of the components is thereby changed 

One of the major difficulties of factor analysis is that the com- 
munalities can he computed from 'fable 1 2 2. but Table 12 2 is found 
by analyzing Table 12.1. And wt need to enter the communalities 
into Table 12 1 to atialj/c it In older to get around this difficulty, 
there are various wavs of estimating the tonmiunalities The better 
ways are generally the more laborious 

According to the bi-factor method of anal\sis t each test in a bat- 
tery of mental tests should have a positive loading on the first or 
general factor and a positive loading on just one otlici factor. Thus 
each row should have r - 2 /cro or approximately zero entries. 
When the correlations between tests cannot be adequately accounted 
for within this pattern, however, Holzingcr permits a few tests to 
have a total of three significant loadings, and significant negative 
loadings appear occasionally. 

The method of principal components results in a table of factor 
loadings in which, in general, each factor is permitted fo have a 
significant loading in each test All loadings of the first factor will 
be positive, but for sid sequent factors there will be positive land nega- 
tive loadings. 

The configuration of factor loadings which Thurstone'dcems an 
acceptable solution in the factorization of mental tests he calls “simple 
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structure/' Table 12.2 is said to exhibit simple structure if it has the 
following characteristics, (a) Each row must have at least one zero, 
(b) Each column should have at least r zeros, (c) For every pair of 
columns there should be several tests throws ) with zero entries in one 
column but not in the other, (d) I or e\ery pair of columns there 
should be only a small number of t sts with nonvanishing entries in 
both columns. 

The first ie<|iiirement insures that each test will be describablc 
in terms of fewer factors than are involved in the whole battery. 
When this requirement is not satisfied by a few tests, Thurstonc 
belie\es those tots should be discarded. The initial battery of tests 
should be large enough to permit the discarding of any such tests 
(ThurMont, 1°47, p 3/5). How frequently Thur>tone and his 
students discard test^ on this ground is not clear, but there is no 
reason to think the practice is common. 

The ‘••'ond and third requirements are necessary for the over- 
determinat'on and distinctness of the factors Distinctness means, 
ot course, tint two factors shall not coincide The notion of over- 
determination is an important one. One point underdetermines a line, 
i c , time is an mhmt\ of lines that can be drawn thiough any point. 
Two points iust determine a line, i.e . there is one and just one 
straight line through any two distinct points. Three points all of 
which fall on the same line overdetermine that line. The require- 
ments of simple structure are about equivalent to saving that, when 
we find three or mote of the points v epiesenting u sts falling on a 
single straight line, tlun we begin to look for a psvc hological mean- 
ing or ability uncle riving that icgularity. 

Note, however, that the requirement of a considerable manlier 
of vanishing cut lies in each column makes it impossible to discover 
a general ability (or “main street”) as pait of a simple structure. A 
general factor has appi enable positive loadings in all tests, a condi- 
tion that cannot hold for any factor under the requirements of simple 
structure. 

In addition to the above criteria of simple structure, when all 
the tests arc concerned with abilities as opposed to attitudes and 
personality traits, a “positive manifold” is required. This require- 
ment is that all entries in Table 12.2 be positive or zero. The reasons 
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for this requirement are the intuitive one that the notion of ability 
is essentially positive, and the empirical one that correlations between 
tests of abilities are almost invariably positive or zero. 

The application of the criteria for simple structure is by no means 
a simple matter. For one thing, “zero” entries are not exactly zero, 
but zero within the limits of sampling error, and the sampling errors 
cannot be ascertained exactly. 

Thurstone states that where there are r factors, one must draw 
r(r — 1 )/2 diagrams to judge whether the requirements for simple 
structure are satisfied. W hen all of these diagrams have the appro- 
priate characteristics, “we sa\ that the structure is ‘compelling,’ 
and we have good assurance that the simple structure is unique. In 
the last analysis it is the appearance of the diagrams that determines, 
more than any other criterion, which of the hyperplanes of the simple 
structure are convincing and whether the whole configuration is to 
he accepted as stable and ready for interpretation” (Thurstone, 1947, 
p. 335). 

In addition to the formal requirements of a positive manifold 
and simple structure, the acceptability of factors discovered in any 
study depends upon “the plausibility of the theoretical interpretation 
that the investigator may he able to find** (Thurstone, 1947, p. 337). 
The plausibility of the interpretation is to he considered for each 
factor in the configuration separately. 

Finally, experimental tests of hypotheses suggested by factor 
analysis are used to validate results. Thurstone cites as an example 
the verification of the difference between the verbal factor and the 
word fluency factor. Tests constructed to measure one rather than 
the other behaved as predicted in subsequent factor analyses (Thur- 
stone, 1947, p. 338). 

In recent years the multiple factor school has put increasing 
emphasis on oblique as opposed to orthogonal factor structure. When 
the factors are oblique, we can draw up a table of intercofrelations 
between factors which will look just like a table of intercojrelations 
between tests. The possibility then exists of performing! a factor 
analysis of the factors. The results of this analysis are referred to 
as second order factors. 
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Many psychologists have felt that second-order factors contain 
the possibility of reconciliation of the followers of Thurstone and 
those who believe in a general factor in cognitive tests, because a 
general factor may appear in the second order analysis when none 
has appeared in the original analysis. '1 he appearance of this general 
factor may, however, be a methodological artifact. 

Pile number of factors that are determined by any analysis is 
limited by the number of variables being analyzed. The number of 
factors is always considerably less than the number of variables. 
Usually one does not bother to conduct a factor analysis unless there 
is a fairly large number of tests. Most factor analyses end up with 
five or ten factors or perhaps even fewer than fne factors. When 
these factors are then subjected to a second order analysis, there 
cannot possibly result more than one or two or three second order 
factors The likelihood of finding a single common factor among the 
factors is thus much greater than the likelihood of finding a general 
factor among the original tests, for purely methodological reasons. 

Thomson says of second-order factor analysis, “Whether such a 
procedure could be justified by the reliability of the original experi- 
mental data is very doubtful in most psychological experiments. The 
superstructure of theory and calculation raised upon those data is 
already, many would urge, perhaps rather top-heavy, and to add a 
second storey unwise" (Thomson, 1946, p. 2‘>3 ) . 

(4116 should remember that the second-order factor analysis makes 
assumptions corresponding to those made by the original analysis. 
The first-order factor scores are assumed to be linear functions of 
the second-order factor scores, just as the test scores were previously 
assumed to lx* linear functions of the first-order factor scores (equa- 
tion 1). But if these assumptions hold simultaneously, then the test 
scores must be linear functions of the second-order factors. How 
does it happen that the first-order factors and not the second-order 
factors turned up in the first analysis? What determines which shall 
emerge as first-order and which as second-order factors? Some 
answer must be made to this question if second order factors are to 
be invented with psychological sense. 

Choosing among Factorial Methods. -Is there a crucial basis 
for choosing among the various methods of factor analysis? In the 
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United States, most psychologists have favored the Thurstone school 
of multiple factor analysis, but in Great Britain methods yielding a 
prominent general factor are preferred. Is the choice a matter of 
convenience, of purpose, of fashion ? 

YVolfle (1940) and Holzingcr and Harman (1941) have dis- 
cussed criteria for choosing among factorial systems. Many of their 
criteria will not be included here, for they describe differences be- 
tween factorial systems but do not truly afford a basis for choice. 

The ease with which the computation of a factor analysis of a 
given set of data can be completed is mentioned by W'ollle. Accord- 
ing to Wolfle, Tryon’s (l‘M°) nulhod of cluster analysis is the 
easiest to apply, ITolzinger's bi-factor method is next in difficulty, 
while the multiple factor and piincijul components methods are 
hardest. In general, the exactness of the results of a factor analysis 
depends on the amount of computational labor one is willing to 
invest. All widely used methods imohe approximations at various 
stages. Sometimes these approximations are used because exact 
values are unattainable, as in the estimation of test communalities 
Often the approximations are used because they are computational 
short-cuts. 

Cluster analysis yields a kind of thumb-nail approximation to the 
results of multiple factor analysis, the goodness of the approximation 
depending to a considerable extent on the simplicity of the test con- 
figuration. For a more exact picture of the test configuration than 
cluster analysis affords, Tryon lias proposed a method called ortho- 
metric analysis, which is, of course, more laborious than cluster 
analysis, although less so than Thurstonc’s methods. Cluster and 
orthometric analyses have not been descrilxd above because they 
have not come into wide use, and because they are essentially com- 
putational devices, and computational details have not been given 
for any of the methods. VYolHc recommends cluster analysis for situa- 
tions in which a quick approximation to multiple factors is desired. 

The method of factor analysis which is most satisfactory from the 
point of view of mathematical elegance is the method of principal 
components. Probably this is the only method with which two people, 
starting from the same data and making no computational errors, 
would arrive at exactly the same table of factor loadings. When 
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the total variance rather than the common \ariance is analyzed, i.e., 
when unities rather than communalities are entered in the diagonal 
of the table of correlations, the sampling errors of the factor loadings 
can be estimated more exactly than with any other method. This 
method also has not been vvidel) adopted 

As Thurstone’s multiple factor anal} six has been widely used, 
apparent!} psychologists have felt that the points of superioritj 
claimed for bis method are the crucial ones His chief claims are 
that factors discovered bv his method lend themselves more readily 
to psychological interpretatitm than those discovered by other meth- 
ods, and that these factors are in some sense invariant Whether 
these are two separate virtues or two aspects of the same virtue, he 
does not make explicit, nor does he explain the nature of the ex idence 
for the st propositions 

With regard to the ease of the interputation of the factors. 
Woldc state? , “Thill stones primary factors, Spearman-ITolzinger 
group factors, and I’nnifs operational unities may lie fail ly readily 
interpreted '1 Ik intupretations given to Tixon's factors x\ill fre- 
quent lx be mou complex than those of the 1 hurstone or Speannan- 
llol/ingu gioup tactors The genual factor of the latter method 
presents peculiar pi obit ms The factors of the I [otellitig-Kellex 
method pie suit considerably greater difficult} than anx of the others” 
(Wolile, 1<M0, p 21) 

Ccitainh Wolflc’s opinions, based on a comph le survey of factor 
analysis literature to 1 C M0, arc worth} of considu ation ; however, 
these impulsions would be more valuable to us if he explained 
whether thcii basis was intuitive, mathematical, oi empirical Ear- 
lier in his uutu he gave an example of a particular!} complicated 
intei pi c tation ot a factor obtained by the nut hod of principal com- 
ponents lint one example is hardh ctucial '1 hurstone does not 
guarantee to inteipret every factor, and theie are many factors in 
the liteiatiuc of multiple factor analysis for which no interpretation 
is offered. 

Wolfle does cite experimental c idence for Thui stone's claim 
that the factorial composition of a test does not depend on the bat- 
tery in which it is analyzed, pioxided the factors satisfy the criteria 
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of simple structure. Most of the evidence is incidental to other studies 
involving some changes in population or tests or both. Since factor 
loadings are not expected to he identical under such changes, and 
since the identity of the factors from one study to another is often 
open to question, the evidence cannot he evaluated strictly, nor does 
Wolfie attempt to do so. On intuitive grounds there does seem rea- 
son to believe, with Wolfle, that the primary traits of multiple factor 
analysis may yield more stable pictures of tests and people than 
Holzinger’s bi-factors or Tryon’s clusters and operational unities. 
Certainly principal components, unrotated, are hound to change 
with changes in the test battery. 

Wilson and Worcester (1939) have demonstrated that the inclu- 
sion of a test twice rather than once can produce appreciable changes 
in first factor loadings by the method of principal components. Obvi- 
ously, the double inclusion of a test does not change any underlying 
traits. Kelley (1940) has answered that the selection and weighting 
of the initial tests are the crux of the factorial problem. In an earlier 
work Kelley (1^35) described a method for performing this initial 
step of selecting and weighting measures by pooling judgments of 
experts. Probably many psychologists feel that KelleCs method 
deprives factor analysis of its claim to being an objective solution to 
the problem of mental organization. 

The invariance of factor loadings of a test is an important cri- 
terion of the value of factor analysis in general and of otic factorial 
method as against another. Better experimental tests of this prop- 
erty could be set up, giving due regard to the fact that the factorial 
composition of a test will normally he affected hv age changes in the 
population, by differing training on similar tasks, by different meth- 
ods of solving a test, and by changes in a test battery such that what 
is specific variance in one battery becomes common variance in 
another. 

Although multiple factor analysis has to its credit many studies 
yielding intelligible and more or less consistent pictures of tl|c human 
mind, there are still outstanding objections to it. The criteria for 
simple structure arc such that no factor can ha\c an appreciable 
loading in all tests. In effect Thurstonc has decided in advance that 
his idea of the most parsimonious picture of the human mind does 
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not include a general factor. Those psychologists who find the notion 
of general intelligence a congenial one will he dissatisfied with simple 
structure as a criterion for primary mental abilities. Nor is simple 
structure without rivals as a criterion of the most suitable configura- 
tion toward which to rotate factors. 

Reyburn and Taylor (1943) have challenged, on empirical and 
theoretical grounds, Thurstone's claim that factors exhibiting simple 
structure will result necessarily in invariant factor loadings for tests 
and invariant factor scores for people. They propose a method of 
rotation which puts greater emphasis on the psychological reasonable- 
ness of factors and factor loadings 

('attell (1 C M4) has examined a number of alternative principles 
for the rotation of factors. He favors the principle which he calls 
“parallel proportional profiles” as an alter natke to simple structure. 
The most apparent of the difficulties in applying Cattcll’s principle is 
the amom.i of work invoked, for the method invokes the simulta- 
neous rotation of factors from two or more analyses. 

The bases for choice among factorial methods which have just 
been enumerated are all intrinsic to factor analysis. Vet one can con- 
cede of a system of factor analysis which is efficient, mathematically 
elegant, self-consistent from experiment to experiment, and entirely 
solipsistic in ultimate outcome. The last word on the usefulness of 
factor analysis, one method against another or factor analysis as a 
whole, must come from outside factor analysis. If factor analyses 
enable us to predict nothing but futuie factor aiiuUfcs, then the 
world will he no poorer for forgetting all about it. It factor analysis 
facilitates sonic predictions extrinsic to itself, the* 1 we have a right 
to know what predictions and to ask how much these predictions are 
improved by knowledge derived from factor analysis. 

The amount of exidence concerning the ability of factors differ- 
ently derived to predict outside criteria is meager. Wenger, IIol- 
zinger, and Harman (1948) analyzed the intcreorrelations of a 
single battery of tests given to school children in the age range 10 
years 6 months to 13 years 6 months hv means of the bi 4 actor and 
multiple factor techniques. For each piq.il estimates were then made 
of scores on the factors derived by both methods. The general factor 
obtained by the bi-factor method showed consistent and moderately 
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high correlations with school marks throughout the age range. The 
group factors of the bi-factor method showed negligible correlation 
with school subjects. The verbal factor of the oblique multiple factor 
solution showed correlations with school subjects about equal to 
those of the general factor. The other three factors of the oblique 
solution had smaller correlations with school marks, but they were 
consistent and appreciable. According to the authors, the general 
factor of the bi-factor analysis has a smaller error of estimate than 
the oblique factors. They therefore believe that it is an open question 
whether school grades can he predicted better by using all the factors 
of a primary oblique solution or by using the general factor of a 
bi-factor solution. The latter is, they assert, more practical. There 
should be many studies on the order of this one before a decision is 
reached on the method of factor analysis yielding the most valid and 
useful picture of the human mind. 

Results of Factor Analysis.- -Wolfle lists as the six cognitive 
factors most frequently identified, in approximate order of fre- 
quency, “verbal ability, ability to deal with spatial relations, simple 
numerical ability, memory (probably immediate memory), mental 
or perceptual speed, and ability to grasp logical rule" and relations" 
(Wolfle, 1940, p. 33). 

The verbal factor has been identified by means of every factorial 
method. “It shows up most clearly in reading tests, verbal analogies, 
synonyms, opposites, vocabulary, grammar, verbal associations, and 
similar tests. It is involved primarily in those tests which depend 
upon the meanings of words and the ideas associated with them” 
(Wolfle, 1940. p. 31 l . 

The space factor has also been identified by all methods of analy- 
sis. “It appears prominently in tests requiring the subject to react 
to spatial relations, to read plans or blueprints, or to tell quickly 
whether two drawings represent the same or opposite sk|es of such 
asymmetrical figures as flags” (Wolfle, 1940, p 31 ). Mo|e recently, 
Wenger, Holzinger and Harman (19*18) have suggest^! that the 
space factor might more properly he identified as a visull imagery 
factor. 
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The number factor has been found by all methods except possibly 
that of principal components. Some well-known studies, such as 
Kelley’s Crossroads in the Mind oj Man ( 1928), were important in 
the development of factorial methods but did not use a method 
exactly like any of the four major ones described in the preceding 
sections. One should remember also that the fact that a given factor 
has not been identified by a certain method of analysis may l)e purely 
accidental, reflecting only that the t\pe of test in which the factor 
occurs has not been present in analyses u4ng that method. Wolfle 
says, “The number factor appears most clearly in the simple numeri- 
cal operations of multiplication, addition, subtraction and division. 
It is less heavily weighted in more complex tasks, such as numerical 
reasoning” (Wolfle, 1940, p. 31). 

There is some question as to the nature of the memory factor, 
which has been identified in studies using tetrad differences, the 
bi-factor .i Mhod, and the multiple factor method. Wolfle suggests 
that it would be better to call it a rote learning or immediate memory 
factor, hut points out that tests of memur\ over longer intervals 
were not included in the test batteries. Some studies have raised the 
question ns to whether there are several memory factors. 

The speed factor has been even less well identified. It has ap- 
peared in several studies, using the bi-factor and other methods. 
DuBois ( 1932) suggests that it appears in mental tests whose con- 
tent is easy for the subjects tested. Tlnirstonc and others ha\e found 
a factor which they call perceptual speed, which me\ or may not be 
the same factor. Thurstone has described the factoi in terms of the 
discovery and identification of perceptual detail. The differences of 
opinion about the nature of the speed factor are more likely to be a 
function of test batteries and subjects than of the method of analysis 
used Oittcll, in a summary more recent than that of Wolfle, has said, 
“How many restricted group factors are needed to account for speed 
performances must remain, with present research data, speculative’* 
(Oittcll, 1<M6, p. 423). 

With regard to the last factor or series of factors in Wolfle’s list, 
the differences of opinion arise in lai^c part from the method of 
analysis. Tlnirstonc ( 1°38) at one time identified separate induction 
and deduction factors. Later studies failed to confirm the identifies- 
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tion of the deduction factor. lie has subsequently more or less with- 
drawn the deduction factor from his list of primary traits and re- 
named the induction factor “Reasoning/’ The reasoning factor 
showed a high correlation with a second-order general factor in a 
study of eighth grade children (Thurstone and Tluirstone, 1941). 
Guilford ( 1047. p. 122) found three reasoning factors, hut they were 
not identifiable as inductive or deductive. 

Holzinger and Swineford ( 1 ( M9) included reasoning tests of the 
induction and deduction types in hi-factor analyses Instead of find- 
ing group factors in these tests, they found the tests to have high 
loadings iti the general factor of their method. These results indicate 
that the general factor of cognitive teMs may he primarily a reasoning 
factor. Spearman (1°27) had long previously suggested that his g 
was the ability to find relations and educe correlates. 

Wolfle’s list of factors still covers fairly well the categories in 
which factors can he classed, hut each of his six factois. with the 
possible exception of the number factor, has been broken down into 
several clearly distinguishable and more or less independent factors 
in subsequent studies. 

The number factor has been shown to extend over tests involving 
incidental use of numbers without any computation ( Guilford. 1 047, 
p. 118; Swineford and Holzinger, 1°12, p 20; Wright, 1939). This 
result suggests that an emotional blockage against numbers may 
explain or at least contribute to this factor, so that the single best 
established factor may have an emotional complex rather than an 
ability as its psychological basis! 

To bring Wo! lie's list of “established factors" up to date does 
not seem at present a profitable enterprise A complete list of factors 
that have been found, even if we confined attention to studies employ- 
ing the criterion of simple structure, would be so long as to be of 
no help in thinking about the human mind. Guilford ( 1947) lists 28 
as having been found in the Army Air Forces studies aloyic. If we 
demand further that the factors be found in more than one study, we 
encounter new problems. What guarantee do we have that t|vo factors 
called by the same name are the same factor? Docs the difcovery of 
the same factor in two different analyses really imply independent 
confirmation of the factor? Let us begin with the first question. 
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Wolfle mentioned a special difficulty involved in interpreting a 
general factor of the bi-factor method, 'l his difficulty is that the 
general factor in one test battery will not be exactly the same as the 
general t actor in another test battery. While the difficulty certainly 
applies to the general factor, one cannot be certain it docs not apply 
to other factors too. The fact that two psjchologists both find a 
“verbal factor” in their respective test batteries does not guarantee 
that it is the same factor, for Thurstone ( P48 ) lias stated, “At least 
three verbal factors are known and se\eral additional verbal factors 
are clearly indicated.” Memory, space, and perceptual abilities have 
been similarly broken down into several separate factors. Hut even 
if a factor is further identified as referring to meaningful verbal 
materials and appearing in some of the same tests in two batteries, 
wc cannot be sure of the identity of the two factors 

The statement that two factors can he quite similar but not iden- 
tical must V confusing to those who think of factors as permanent 
entities waiting to be discovered in a Platonic “world of forms.” 
Hurt (1941, p. 222), for one, has confessed that lie is dii\en to Mich 
a Platonic a iew “by the immediate exigencies of factorial work.” 

Let us look at the real situation. We begin by giving a battery 
of tests to some comenient group. Por reasons which are obvious 
to anyone who has faced the task of finding subjects for a lengthy 
experiment, most factor analyses of human ability have been per- 
formed on students from grade school through college. While the 
grade school .students form fairl) representative simples of their 
communities, the college students are undoubtedly .uglily selected 
from their age groups. The Aimy Air Forces studies were done on 
groups for which the selective standards varied but were probably 
never les> than for college freshmen. \\ liether such selective factors 
relate to the organization as well as to the amount of abilities cannot 
be judged at present. 

Concerning errors due to random sampling, McXemar (1941) 
found experimentally that under conditions similar to those in some 
of the more painstaking factorial studies, large loadings may occur 
by chance for factors beyond the first oik lie states further : 

“In other sampling situations it is usually easy to conceive of 
a universe value about which sample values will disperse them- 
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selves. In the factorial situation, it is difficult to see just what the 
universe value or values might be. The statistic wdiich varies from 
sample to sample is the factor loading or projection on a centroid 
axis which itself varies from sample to sample. A mere rotation of 
axes, regardless of how clcarcut the structure, will not change the 
predicament — the location of the rotated axes is subject to the 
chance vagaries of sampling, and of course, the test projections 
thereupon are also affected by sampling. In other words, we 
have no stable reference frame from which to regard the sam- 
pling fluctuations of test projections” (pp. 147-48). 

What of the tests? There ha\c never been unambiguous rules 
set down for the kinds of test scores to which factor analysis can 
be applied legitimately. Such rules as have been stated refer at 
least in part to properties of the tests which cannot he ascertained 
readily. For example, Thurstune (1937) has stated rules concern- 
ing the factorial composition of tests suitable for factor analysis, but 
the only means of ascertaining the factorial composition prior to per- 
forming a factor analysis is that old stand-by of the philosophic 
method, intuition. 

What Thurstone sometimes calls the “score function** of a test 
is not a mathematical function at all, lmt simply the sum of the scores 
on a number of separate items which may measure a variety of abili- 
ties. There are no generally accepted rules for constructing tests of 
ability (Loevingcr, 1947). Recently homogeneity of test content lias 
been suggested as one criterion for the suitability of a test for factor 
analysis (Locvinger, 1948). hut homogeneous tests of ability have 
not yet been constructed. 

Most of the tests in Thurslom's ( 1938) batten of hftv-seven, 
used for his best known study, appear prirna facie to be highly homo- 
geneous. Some psychologists ha\e criticized the tests. hoy\e\er, for 
achieving this degree of homogeneity by being primarily sj )m i tests 
and have raised the question yvhether llu* same factors would appear 
in a similar battery of power tests. 

In addition to the problem of homogeneity of test consent, Thur- 
stone has recognized that the unit of measurement of the |ests, which 
presents unsolved problems, may influence the results, £^k 1 that the 
basic linear assumption, common to all methods of factor analysis 
in one modification or another, is open to question. Furthermore, 
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with the possible exception of the method of principal components, 
all methods of factor analysis require a number of approximations 
and the exercise of considerable judgment, so that two analysts 
starting with the same data would not be likely to arrive at exactly 
identical results. There is insufficient e\ idence on the question of 
whether the results would differ to an extent of practical 
importance. 

When we keep in mind all the difficulties, weaknesses, and ap- 
proximations of the factorial methods, we are prepared to understand 
that the “verbal” or “spatial” factor in one analysis may be neither 
wholly different from nor wholly the same as the “verbal” or ‘Spa- 
tial” factor in another analysis. 

The tir^t seven factors of Thurstone’s ( 1^38) initial study have 
reappeared in many subsequent studies. Often tmse studies have 
been planned to include tests the same as 01 similar to those most 
heavily «<i € ; l, ted with these factors, giving the maximum possible 
assurance of the similarity of the new and the old factors. The very 
facts which insure the similarity of the factors, however, make the 
reappearance of the factors difficult to evaluate Since the criteria 
for simple structure are sufficiently subjective to permit the investi- 
gator to l>e influenced l>v knowledge of the results of previous studies, 
the reappearance of these factors cannot be considered independent 
confirmation of the original discovery. On the other hand, in some 
instances factors which were intentionally introduced into the study 
did not turn up in the final factorial structure. < »ombs (1941) 
recovered a numlur of factors he put into his study t*eu though the 
rotation was performed “blind,” i.e , the tests were known to the 
person doing the rotation only by axle number rather than by name 
or by content Blind analysis, howevei, is neither widely practiced 
nor widely advocated 

Interpretation of Factors. — Suppose we grant that the mental 
test scores of high mIiooI and college students are expressible as the 
weighted sum of half a dozen or more factor scores. What do the 
factor scores represent ' W hat is a tac >r ? 

Spearman, whose </ was the first factor to he proposed, also sup- 
plied the first interpretation of a factor. “The facts of general psy- 
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chology . . . strongly support the suggestion of mental energy and 
engines. Moreover, such an energy would seem to he just what is 
wanted to explain (j, whilst the engines might go far towards explain- 
ing the s's' f (Spearman, 1927, p. 135). 

Kelley (1^28) entered a number of technical objections to Spear- 
man's finding of a universal general factor and offered a different 
interpretation of the acknowledged tendency toward positive correla- 
tion among tests of ability. Among the causes of this positive cor- 
relation Kelley lists heterogeneity of subjects with regard to 
maturity, racial origin, nurture, and sex. Other possible causes are 
selection of tests very similar to each other and an intrinsic similarity 
in all mental activities. In so far as the positive correlations among 
mental tests are caused by selection of tests and of subjects, they 
are not caused by similarities in mental functions. Kelley acknowl- 
edged a difficulty in deciding just how far one should carry homo- 
geneity in selection of subjects, but he felt that the data then available 
could be accounted for without postulating a central intellective factor 
other than heterogeneity with respect to age, sex, race, and 
training. 

The issue between Spearman and Kcllev has not been resolved 
but merely shifted to new ground. Kcllev was using a modification 
of the tetrad difference technique, which is no longer in use. Whether 
a factorist will find a central intellective factor today depends in part 
on his choice of techniques; each factorial method is prejudiced either 
in favor of or against a general factor. Kellev ( 1 ( >35 ), in developing 
the method of principal components, has subsequently committed 
himself to a general factor. 

Iloizinger and Harman ( 1°38) analyzed by the bi-factor method 
the data of Thurstone’s initial study. While Tluirstniie found no 
general factor, they found an appreciable one. “The presence of this 
factor in our pattern is due to our hypothesis of its existence and the 
essentially positive correlations throughout,” they commented. 

Guilford ( 1941 ) expresses the belief that a general factor will 
not necessarily escape detection by Thurstone’s method, provided the 
criteria of a positive table of factor loadings and a maxinjal number 
of zero loadings are substituted for the stricter criteria' of simple 
structure. Factor analyses by Goodman (1943), Wright (1939), 
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and Blakey (1940), all using Thurstone’s methods, revealed general 
factors. The studies of Wright and Blakey were done under Thur- 
stone’s direction. 

Kelley (1M28, p. 22) remarked, in this connection, that if there 
is a battery of tests in which A is a general factor, B a group factor, 
and C a factor specific to just one test, there could be another battery 
of tests in which the A factor would be a specific, the B factor gen- 
eral, and C a group factor. 

For one important battery of test-*, the l f H7 Revision of the 
Stanford-Binet scale, McXemar (B>42) has found that at every age 
level there is a general factor running through all items. Kvidence 
indicates that the general factors of different age levels are almost 
identical. At a few age levels there is evidence for significant group 
factors, but the nature of the group factors is not entirely clear. 
McXcmar points out, however, that these results characterize the 
Stanford-Binet scale rather than the human mind. 

As matters now stand, the existence and nature of a factor of 
general intelligence is a moot question. Whether one discovers a 
general factor depends at least in part on the method of factor analy- 
sis employed and on the selection of tests. Having found a general 
factor, one may interpret it as general intelligence or as a factor due 
to the heterogeneity of the subjects, chiefly with respect to age. On 
the other side of this coin, the absence of a general factor may be due 
to homogeneity of the subjects with respect to general ability, a criti- 
cism which could he entered against Thnrstone’s original study. 

The problem of interpreting group factors is .till a subject of 
lively controversy. Anastasi (1°37) and Trvon (1**3°), two of the 
strongest critics of factor analysis, have rejected the idea that factor- 
analysis can reveal any psychological realities Trvon protects him- 
self from the accusation of reifying factors by substitution of the term 
"operational unities.” In the same spirit, Anastasi ( 1°37, p. 318) 
savs a factor can not "he interpreted in terms of underlying psycho- 
logical entities’*; it is ‘‘simply a mathematical statement of observed 
relationships among a group of concrete behavior manifestations/' 

Thurstonc has answered, “Some s ulents of factor analysis deny 
that meaningful factors exist in psychological measurements or per- 
formances, at least when they are revealed factorially. In other 
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contexts the same authors speak confidently about ‘auditory acuity/ 
‘mechanical aptitude.’ ‘fluency/ ‘visualizing/ and many other com- 
ponents of abilities and disabilities; but, when these same functions 
appear in a factor analysis, they promptly discard the psychological 
interpretations as foolish” (Thurstone, 1947, p. 177), 

Thurstone has stated frequently that some factors appearing 
even in a configuration showing simple structure may not yield to 
psychological interpretation. When, however, similar factors appear 
in similar tests in a variety of studies, it becomes imperative to 
account for the similarities. Wolfle (1940, p. 2(>) agrees with Thur- 
stone that the reappearance of similar factors in different studies 
shows that factors are not artifacts. 

At times Thurstone uses more elegant language to describe the 
nature of factors. The chapter on simple structure in his Multiple 
Factor Analysis (1947) opens with a discussion of the “score func- 
tion/’ Each test score, he states, is >ome mathematical function of 
a set of “parameters.” The parameters are the factors, and in order 
to perform the factor analysis, one must assume that the mathematical 
function can be reasonably approximated by a linear equation 

In discussions of this nature. Thurstone is vulnerable on two 
points. First, test scores cannot be considered precise mathematical 
functions of anything, for as psychological tests are now constructed, 
two people with the same *core will in general have done different 
items correctly. Thus the items must measure various abilities, and 
a given total score will represent different sets of abilities for differ- 
ent people. Secondly, the particular mathematical function which 
factor analysis can deal with, the linear one, is 1>\ no means always a 
reasonable approximation to the exact function, as factor analysts 
are prone to assume. 

Are factors merely mathematical aitifacts? \\ hat we mean by an 
artifact is an effect of the method of stinking rather than of the 
thing studied. While the reappearance of factors may indicate that 
they are not artifacts of those aspects of method which change from 
one study to another, it docs not indicate that the factors are not 
artifacts of those aspects of method which are always present. The 
fundamental assumption of factor analysis, equation (J), is one 
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aspect of the method which is basic to every factor analysis. What 
justification is there for this basic assumption? The closest anyone 
has come to justifying the assumption that test scores arc a linear 
function of factor scores is to make biicf reference to Taylor's theo- 
rem. That Taylor's theorem proxidis no such justification lias been 
shown in detail in a lightly difterent context ( Loevinger. 1943 ). 

Jeffress ( 1 C M<S) has raised a more fundamental objection. He 
asks, not whether a given test always taps the same factors, hut 
whether, c\cn in a relati\ely homogeneous group, people can he 
assumed to have the same factors. Why should all minds he organized 
in the same fashion? May people differ not only in amounts, not 
only in mental profiles, hut in the whole pattern of mental 
organization ? 

The question Jeffress raises is not entirely *icw Stephenson 
( 1936, Hurt and Stephenson. 163 ( H has been making a similar point 
for soiiK Stephenson's solution is to re\erse the roks of tests 

and people in performing a factor analysis Instead of analyzing a 
matrix of mtcrcorrelations of tests, he proposed that we analyze 
the inten orrelations of people. In this wav types of people will be 
isolated rather than factors of mind .Nt times Stephenson appears 
almost to believe that his “inverted factor anal) sis*’ makes no as- 
sumptions. in contrast to the usual method of factor analysis. Since 
he proposes no change in factor analysis other than exchanging tests 
with people, plus dexices to make the correlation of people feasible, 
his method must make at least a* many assumpti »*is as the usual 
factor analyses. Methodological difficulties in coi relating people 
make the assumptions of im cited factor analysis more difficult to 
fonmilate in psychological terms than those of conventional factor 
analysis One may doubt, however, whether the statement that each 
person’s lest score is a weighted sum of his scores on fundamental 
types makes more sense than to say that his test score is a weighted 
sum of his scores on fundamental abilities. 

Let us return for a moment to the question of whether factors 
are real. Has Thurstone defended this point sufficiently in showing 
that similar factors appear in different analyses? Bridgman (1927 ) 
has suggested as a definition of the physical reality of things not given 
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directly by experience that there should he operations to which they 
are uniquely correlated independent of the operations which define 
the objects. 

“The notion of ‘physical reality* is not of prime importance to 
this discussion of the character of our constructs; our definition 
of the meaning of physical reality may not appeal to everyone. 
The essential i>oint is that our constructs fall into two classes: 
those to which no physical operations correspond other than 
those which enter the definition of the construct, and those which 
admit of other operations, or which could he defined in several 
alternative wajs in terms of physically distinct operations” 
(Bridgman, 1927. pp. 59-60). 

Since there have been only hints of confirmation of factors by 
methods completely independent of factor analysis, the physical real- 
ity of factors, by this criterion, remains to be established According 
to this view the question of the realitv of factors is not altogether 
different from the question of the practical applications of factor 
analysis Although the proponents of factor analvsU promise to 
put \ocationa! guidance on a scientific basis, and sometimes even to 
improve the school curriculum and perhaps tin social order, there 
are no widely accepted practical applications ot factor analysis 

One final interpretation of factors must be presented, for it has a 
large number of advocate*. This interpretation is known as the 
sampling theory of ability and is associated chiefly with Thomson, 
although Trjon, Thorndike, Wolfle, and others have espoused 
similar views. According to this view everj ability should be thought 
of as constituted by a large number of smaller bits, which may be 
identified with genes, neural arcs, segments of experience, or just 
left as small bits of ability, livery test samples a large number of 
these elements. The correlations between tests depend on the number 
of overlapping elements. The appearance of factors may be accounted 
for by chance or by assuming that these elementary determiners of 
ability are organized into more or less overlapping “sub-popls of the 
mind.” 

The sampling theory hardly qualifies as a true theory, for it docs 
not make any assertion to which evidence is relevant. Perhaps the 
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large number of adherents to this view is due to the fact that no one 
has offered evidence against it. But until the view is defined more 
sharply, one cannot even conceive of the possibility of contrary evi- 
dence, nor, for that matter, confirmatory evidence. A statement about 
the human mind which can be neither supported nor refuted by am 
facts, known or conceivable, is certainly useless. Bridgman and other 
philosophers of science would probably declare the sampling theory to 
be meaningless. 


An Operational Solution 

What is intelligence? What is the nature of mental organiza- 
tion? The solution of these questions by arbitrary definition has not 
been considered satisfactory by most psychologist* The pragmatists 
reversed the philosophic procedure. Instead of defining intelligence 
and then attempting to measure it. they constructed tests and said. 
“Intelbgi iiv< what this test measures. ** But the pragmatic solu- 
tion also is considered arbitrary and not entirely satisfactory. 

By far the most widely accepted solution to the problem today is 
that of the factorists. The factorists say, first we will construct an 
objccti\c map of mental organization by analyzing the correlations 
of such tcsN as we have; then we will construct pure tests of the 
abilities objectively defined in our factor analyses. The program of 
the factorists may one day succeed in greatly enriching the science 
of psychology. At present, the first step in the factorists* program, 
the mapping out of the domain of intelligence, is subject to a great 
many difficulties, and the second step, the construction of pure tests 
of abilities, remains in the future. 

I'rom the operationalist view, as interpreted by the present writer, 
there are two major objections to factor analysis. An operationalist 
cannot subscribe to the factorists* program of first defining, then 
measuring. Rather this view 7 states that the operations for measuring 
an ability constitute the definition of that ability. W hat is meant by 
“mapping out the domain,’* apart from constructing pure tests, is 
not at all clear operationally. 

The second objection to factor analysis is that the fundamental 
additive assumption is unintelligible from an operational view. I-et 
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us look at the matter this way. Some students arc sitting in a room 
taking a mental test. The experimenter scores their tests, assigning 
plus or minus to each student on each item, and adds the item scores 
to form total scores. Or perhaps the total scores are time or error 
scores. Now the factorist says these total scores are the sum of a set 
of factor scores. Quite apart from the question of whether the addi- 
tion of factor scores provides a reasonable approximation to the 
total, the operationist wants to know where the factors sit. At what 
point in the testing process do the factors combine to make a total 
score, whether by addition, multiplication, or some transcendental 
function? Where does this mathematical combination take place? 

The technic of homogeneous tests ( I.ocvinger, 1°4 7, has 

been proposed as a method for the objective definition of abilities. 
In contrast with factor analysis, this technic deals solely with pat- 
terns of answers to items, rather than with the hypothetical addition 
of hypothetical mental factors. Tests which satisfy the ciiterion of 
homogeneity of content must measure something, though whether 
they measure essential aspects of the human mind or merely reflect 
accidental features of the test situation must be determined by other 
methods. 

The view that homogeneous tests are essential to the investiga- 
tion of the nature of intelligence has antecedents at least as far hack 
as Kuml’s ( 1921 ) contribution to the 1921 symposium on the nature 
and measurement of intelligence in the Journal of Udiu at tonal Psy- 
chology. Most factor analyses have utilized tests which appear to he 
homogeneous The omnibus type of test is generally agreed to be 
unsuitable for factor analysis The superficial similarity of items is 
not, however, a guarantee that the same ability or the same complex 
of abilities will be measured by the various items The most illu- 
minating tests will surely be those where the statistical criteria of 
homogeneity are satisfied despite the apparent dissimilarities in the 
content of the items. 

The technic of homogeneous tests does not aim at solving exactly 
the same problems as factor analysis, since the first stop injthc fac- 
torial program, the definition of abilities apart from their measure- 
ment, is operationally impossible. Both aim at the construction of 
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"pure” tests of abilities. The steps involved in translating the results 
of a factor analysis into pure tests of the factors have never been 
published, nor have there been notably successful tests of pure fac- 
tors. The steps in the construction of homogeneous tests are being 
defined, although empirical results of the use of these methods are 
not yet available. 

Methods of test construction and analysis similar to the technic 
of homogeneous tests arc being worked out by (iuttman (1944), 
Coombs (1948), and others, but none of the other methods has been 
explicitly related to the problem of the objective definition of abilities. 

Su M M a r v 

In tracing the nature of intelligence and of mental organization, 
we have taken a long methodological excursion with side-trips into 
philosophy of science But have we learned anything about the 
human mind." 

The views of intelligence proposed in the period of the philosophic 
approach are still current in altered form. The argument between 
those who believe in general intelligence as opposed to those who 
believe in several faculties lias shifted io a choice between factorial 
methods which lead to a general factor and those which exclude a 
general factor. One change has been that while faculties were most 
often thought of as referring to abstract, formal qualities of thinking, 
well-defined factors more often refer to the concr^e content of test 
materials and mental operations. The sampling \itw of intelligence 
continues as an interpretation of both general and group factors. 

While certain factors have been found repeatedly h\ use of a 
variety of factorial methods and a variety of groups, most of these 
factors have been found in other studies to split into smaller, more 
specific factors. Flic fact that a great many studies have found a 
verbal factor is made less impressive by recent studies which indicate 
that there are three or more different verbal factors. There has never 
been a clear outline of the conditions under which one study can be 
said to have provided independent confirmation of factuis found in 
another study. We must therefore be reluctant to subscribe to any 
list of “known” factors. 
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The pragmatic view that intelligence can be measured perfectly 
well in advance of its definition probably still persists in its own right. 
Clearly it is akin to the notion that an ability for which a homo- 
geneous test can he constructed is thereby defined. Thorndike’s 
dictum that what exists can be measured has been reversed to say 
that what can be measured must exist. 

Surprisingly enough, psychologists who specialize in other fields 
often think that the field of intelligence and mental measurement 
consists of a mass of facts, clearly defined and well accepted by all 
concerned. Tlure are indeed a great number of empirical studies in 
the field, most of which have not been mentioned in this chapter 
Many of them are ambiguous as to whether they are exploring the 
projierties of the human mind, of psychological tests, or of the par- 
ticular statistical methods employed. Some of these studies must 
contain valuable insights into the human mind, but until improve- 
ments in methodology are made, one cannot easily separate the 
valuable from the misleading insights. 
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CHAPTER 13 

PERSONALITY 

By Dona 1 1> W. MacKinnon. Cnnvrsity of California 

and 

A. H. Maslou , Brooklyn C allege 

All too often the chapter on personality in treatises of psychology 
is sadly out of place, disjointed from the rest of the text, appearing 
sometimes at the beginning but more frequently at the end of the 
book in isolation anything blit splendid More often than one would 
wish, the chapter on personality makes little use of those concepts 
and principles that are employed in other chapters for the composition 
and explanation of the major body of psychological data And the 
neglect goes the other way too; the time-honored topics of psychology 
are presented in the traditional manner unenlightened and unmodi- 
fied by the findings of the extensive imestigations of personality 
which have been made during the last half century in the clinical 
field and during the last quarter of a century in the experimental 
laboratory, and which now make mandatory a revision of general 
psychological theory. 

There has been no dearth of textbooks of general psychology, but 
for the most part they have either slighted the topic of personality 
or, if they have attempted to oifer a theoretical treatment of the 
problem, they have done so in a highly disjunctive manner. 

The single exception to this statement has been William Stern’s 
General Psychology from the Personalistic Standpoint ( 1 () 38). This 
most remarkable textbook of psychology, written originally in Her- 
man in a tradition of thought foreign to that of American psychol- 
ogists, has been almost completely neglected in this country. As 
one reviews, as we shall in this chapter, the increasing rapproche- 
ment of general psychology and what, in the past, has been the special 
psychology of {>ersonality, one may venture the prediction that much 
that is to be found in Stern’s psychology will he independently redis- 
covered and introduced into the general body of psychology, though, 
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to be sure, with a degree of quantification not found in Stern's 
treatment. 

It has been Stern’s great contribution to demonstrate that the 
traditional definitions of psychology arc to be taken seriously, as 
indeed they have not been, even by their authors. It will lx? recalled 
that Wundt wrote of psychology that “It investigates the total con- 
tent of experience in its relations to the subject” (Allport, 1937, 
p. 549) ; that James proposed that “Psychology is the science of 
finite individual minds" (Allport, 1937, p. 549) ; and that Titchener 
defined psychology as “The sum-total of human experience considered 
as dependent upon the experiencing person" (1924, p. 9). Despite 
the reference in these definitions to “subject," to “individual minds,” 
and to “the experiencing person,” the striking T;ct of modern, and 
especially ot experimental, psychology has been the almost complete 
lack of concern with or study of the “subject,” the “individual,” or 
the “person.” Stern, defining psychology from the personalistic 
standpoint, in language very similar to that employed by those quoted 
above, as "the science of the person ha\ing experience or capable 
of having experience” (1938, p. vii), has actually kept the person 
as a central and \ery real concept in his psychology. The person is 
not lo^t from view in the development of his system; instead, what 
Stern calls "the immediate subject matter of psychology, experi- 
ence” is, in practice as well as in theory, “identified and interpreted 
in terms of its matrix, the unitary, goal-directed person” (1938, 
pp. vii-\iii). 

'Textbooks of personality, in contrast to general psychological 
texts, have come upon the stage only within the last twenty-five 
years, and the major ones among these may still he very nearly 
counted on the fingers of two hands. 1 One seeks in vain, however, 

1 The authors of these texts, listed in the order of appearance of their book" 
are (iorduii (192o), Kohack (1 (> 28), Allport (1937). Stagncr (1937), Murray 
(19.38), Thorpe (1938). Young (1940), J. MeV. Hunt (cd.) (1944), Cattcil 
(1946), S>iuoih1s (194o», Murphy (1947), and Harsh and Schrickcl (1950). It 
should be noted that this rs a list of major textbooks only: thcr has been, in 
recent years, an increasing number of re; *rts of clinical, experimental, and 
clinicoexperimental studies of personality, proposals for new theoretical foundations 
for a theory of personality, collections of readings in the fields of personality and 
of personality and culture, etc. Reference to these will be found in the text of 
the present chapter. 
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to find in textbooks of personality anv mention, to say nothing of an 
adequate treatment of, the traditional topics of gtiural psychology. 
Murphy (1°47) has come the nearest to incorporating within a 
single treatment of personality some of the topics of genet al psychol- 
ogy, hut his attempt at integration is only a beginning; the major 
task is still to he clone 

Historically there have been many' reasons why personality was. 
for so long, a current apart from the main stream of swelling psy- 
chological theory In an earlier da\ tile problems of personality were 
largely conceptualized as philosophical in character; in a later period 
they were incorpoiated within the framework of religious and theo- 
logical speculation; later still, when scientific im estigation was com- 
ing into its modern ascendency, the problems of personality claimed 
the attention not of the psychologist but of the physician, and espe- 
cially of the psychiatrist. Only in more recent years have the prob- 
lems of personality found a grudging acceptance within a psychology 
that has prided itself on being scientific and which has insisted that 
its researches be restricted to probltnis susceptible of ngorous 
investigation. 

Personality, treated for so long as an outcast from psychology 
and still regarded by the more conservatue oitlmdox expet imental- 
ists as a marginal topic, appears to some as a parwim claiming for 
itself and actually gaining, in its newly won position, a dispropor- 
tionate amount of the interests and energies of psychologists. But 
such has been the course of the scientifically upwaid mobile concept 
of personality. If personality is not fully accepted or completely 
integrated into psychological theory, it has at least armed. 

The Science of Psy< noioc.s and tin Pkoih.vm of 
Personality 

The neglect of personality by a psychology that was seeking to 
become a truly experimental science is certainly understandable. 
When Wundt founded the Leipzig laboratory m 187 ( * tjicre were 
techniques available for the study of sensory processes bu| none for 
the investigation of the person as a whole. Concerning partial 
processes of consciousness and response, specific and delimited ques- 
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lions could he asked and, one could hope, he answered experimentally. 
Despite the fact that an interest in personality and the cognate topics 
of character and temperament was as old as the interest in any other 
problem of psychology, a willingness to turn aside from problems of 
personality appears to have been a precondition for the development 
of an experimental psychology. 

Already before Wundt, psychology’s neglect of personality 
existed, and for some it had already become a matter of concern. 
As early as 1843 John Stuart Mill had complained that, while psy- 
chology, based upon the principles of association, had made the 
processes of mind “as plain as the road from Ludgate Circus to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral” fin the words (4 his father, James Mill), itt 
had left character entirely out of the picture. To correct this unhappy! 
state of affairs, lie championed a new science, Ethology, which, al- 
though it was to be based upon the general and abstract science of 
psychology, was to have, as its special object of study, human char- 
acter (Mill, 1851. p 441). 

In 1838 Samuel Bailey, troubled by psychology’s preoccupation 
with general laws of consciousness and it ^ neglect of the study of 
persons, urged the recognition of a new science of Individual and 
Personal ( harachr as separate and distinct from Psychology (Bailey, 
1858, p. J(>5). 

On the continent a similar plea was made by Julius Bahnsen in 
1867, who proposed that the new science be called Charaeterology. 
The characterologies that were developed after Bale i sen's work, like 
those which over the years had been appearing ever since Theophras- 
tus wrote his famous Clumn tcrs\ weie sometimes dose to psychology 
but more often conceived to be distinct from it On the continent a 
tradition of charaeterology apart from psychology grew up, but in 
England when chaiacterology was championed it was more often 
conceived, as, for example, by James Ward (PM8), as an adjunct 
to general psychology. Even Wundt proposed the establishment of 
“a practical psychology, namely, a chaiacterology. which should in- 
vestigate the basic and typical fonns * ’ individual character with the 
aid of principles derived from a general theoretical psychology” 
(18**5, Logik, II, 4, 1, (3). (b), p. 64). 
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Other proposals for a science of personality and character to deal 
explicitly with the problems of human individuality have been made 
under other names. Charles Mercier ( 1 ( U1, p. viii) suggested that 
it be called Praxiology, while Jan C. Smuts (19J6, p. 279) ar- 
gued the merits of a new discipline which he proposed be called 
Personology. 

Rut none of these came to fruition. One may wonder why. The 
major reason seems to have been that all of these proponents of a 
science of personality either implicitly or explicitly conceived the 
"problem of human individuality to lie outside the domain of psy- 
chology. True enough, the psychology of their day had neither the 
concepts nor the methods to deal adequately with the psychological 
problems of personality which seemed to them so vital. It was not, 
however, the inadequacy of the psychology of their day, but, as they 
saw it, its Aery excellence that led these men to despair of psychology 
ever coming to grips with the problem of human individuality. Their 
attitude was curiously ambivalent: psychology could not undertake 
the study of personality because it had already become so pro- 
ficient in the investigation of another topic- the generalized, normal, 
human, adult mind. None of these proponents of a new science had 
either the imagination to see that psychology could grow and change 
or the courage to suggest that the problem of personality lay prop- 
erly within the domain of psychology, to say nothing of the temerity 
to insist that personality was, in reality, its central problem. And 
since sciences are not established by fiat, but mine into being through 
scientists extending their interests and their researches to previously 
neglected aspects of their fields, the sciences of ethology, individual J 
and personal character, characterology, praxiology, prrsonology, and] 
others of like kind, died aborning. 

This does not mean, however, that the place of the scientific 
study of personality has been simply or satisfactorily answered. The 
controversy still goes on. Specifically we may ask: “What is the 
relation of the psychology of personality to psychology ini general ?” 
and hope that in answering the question we may discover some of 
the major theoretical problems involved in the description, concep- 
tual representation, and measurement of personality. 
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Historically the roots of the study of personality lie deep in many 
disciplines. But the same may be said of psychology in general. 

The Logic of Schools of Psychology. — Table 13.1 presents 
a graphic attempt to bring order out of the chaos that has seemed 
at times to have been created by the schools of psychology. In orig- 
inally drawing this table, in a simpler form it was Rosenzvveig’s 
(1 ( *37) intention to demonstrate a logical sequence in the develop- 
ment of schools which, in the clash of theories, has been too often 
overlooked. Reading from left to right, one moves, in general, from 
the earlier to the later established schools of psychology and ob- 
serves in this history a mounting willingness and courage to tackle 
problems of increasing complexity. The progrt sion of schools — 
if one looks at the central problem of each — has moved from a] 
concern with the more static to the more dynamic problems of | 
psychology, and from the more molecular to the more molar forms* 
of behavior. The sweep of psychological problems and of the schools 
which have emphasized each of them is most clearly observed, how- 
ever, when these schools and their core problems are seen in relation 
to other disciplines. The investigation of each of the major problems 
of psychology has revealed certain correlations between these phe- 
nomena and those of other sciences. But these correlations and the 
coordinations of the various schools of psychology with other sci- 
ences have been different for different problems and for different 
schools. 

The schema of Table 13.1 suggests a logic in the history of 
schools, namely, that each was developed to deal with an area or 
problem of psychology which had been neglected by or arbitrarily 
excluded from the proper ( “scientific”) domain of earlier schools. 
In this sense, each new school of psychology lias Ikui a partial com- 
plement to its predecessors. Together they constitute, at least po- 
tentially, psychology: hut until a common and single conceptual 
language can he agreed upon by all of them there will be partial psy- 
chologies rather than a psychology, and the relation of the theory 
of personality to the theory of general psychology will remain 
uncertain. 
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There is a sense in which Table 13.1 should be extended to the 
left to show that prior to the firm establishment of Wundt's and 
Titchcner’s existential psychology, and for a period in rivalry with 
it, there existed a psychology, or, more properly speaking, a number 
of psychologies which, although they did not use the term personality, 
nevertheless treated personality, conceptualized as the self, as a cen- 
tral problem. 

With this extension of the chart in mind, even though it is not 
appended to 'Fable 13.1, we may picture the history of psychology 
and of psychological theory in the modern period as, in large part, 
the result of a basic and prolonged conflict between those psycholo- 
gists who, on the one hand, have insisted that psychology model 
itself as much as possible after the physical sciences and those who, 
on the other hand, have argued that the acceptance of any such goal 
would rule out of psychology its most unique and most valued datum, 
the seK When, in a still earlier period, psycholog} had liberated 
itself from theology it had freed itself of the concept of a soul; now, 
toward the end of the nineteenth century, those who set out to 
develop a new experimental psychology, firmly grounded in physi- 
ology, sought to purge the language of psychology of such words as 
self and ego and person and to exclude from psychology the problems 
which through the years had been formulated in these terms. Others, 
less rebellious against the philosophy which had mothered their sci- 
ence, and often more at home with empirical than with experimental 
method, saw no reason why the self should not remain an object of 
study of psycholog}, and. indeed, every reason why it should. It 
may he said of the former group that when they were forced to 
choose between the r i \ a 1 claims of parsimony and completeness (in 
the sense of range and complexity of data encompassed) of theory 
and method they chose parsimony, while the latter group were on 
the side of completeness. 

Personality and the Theory or Science 

The theory of personality is not unrelated to the theory of science. 
Indeed, the clash of opinion concerning theoretical problems in the 
field of personality is, in two important instances, only an expres- 
sion of a difference of opinion concerning the nature of science. 
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The first of these controversies centers on the question as to 
whether the task of the student of personality is to describe or to 
conceptualise personality or possibly to do both. The answer to this 
question is dictated accordingly as one sees science as properly con- 
cerned only with data, with fact-finding and fact-description, or con- 
ceives science as properly moving from data to the conceptualization 
of hypothetical constructs or intervening variables in terms of which 
data can be represented and from which deductions not otherwise 
derivable can be drawn. 

The second of the controversies arises out of two opposed reac- 
tions to the irrefutable fact of the individuality of every person and 
the traditional acceptance of the age-old dictum, “Scientia non est 
Individuorunr’ (Allport, 1937 , p. 3 ). In the one camp are those who, 
accepting the fact and the maxim, assert that individuality cannot 
be an object of scientific study. In the opposing camp are those who 
insist that, if science as usually practiced is not able to deal with 
the fact of individuality, then a new science adequate to the task must 
be created. 

Science and the Individual. — The problem, as seen from the 
point of view of one who doubts that science is capable of dealing 
adequately with the unique phenomenon which ever\ person is, has 
been stated by Smuts as follows: 

“Each human individual is a unique personality; not only 
is personality in general a unique phenomenon in the world, but 
each human personality is unique in itself, and the attempt at 
‘averaging’ and generalizing and reaching the common type on 
the approved scientific lines eliminates what is the very essence 
of Personality, namely, its unique individual character in each 
case. The scientific procedure of psychology, inevitable as it is for 
psychology as a scientific discipline, is not very suitable in respect 
of a subject so sj ecially individual as Personality” ( 1926, p. 279). 

The reader who may be inclined to criticize Smuts’ statement on 
the grounds that it presents a too simple exposition of the method 
of science should nevertheless recognize that it is a clear* expression 
of an attitude that had led. even before his day, to a bifurcation 
of the approach to the study of personality. This bifurcation was 
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most explicitly and most systematically developed on the continent, 
where it took root in and was nourished by the philosophers' concern 
with the method of science. The result was not only a bifurcation 
of psychology into Erkldrcnde Psychologic (a psychology of expla- 
nation) and Verstchende Psychologic (a psychology of understand- 
ing), but also a more basic dichotomizing of science into Natur- 
wissenschaft (natural science) and G c is tcstcisscnsc haft (mental or 
cultural science). 

Verstehende Psychologie. — It was the (German philosopher, 
Wilhelm Dilthey, and his pupil, the psychologist Eduard Spranger. 
who contributed most significantly to the distinction between a 
l r erstchcndc Psychologic as Gcistcsicissenschaft and an lirklarendc 
Psychologic as Xatuncisscnschaft. 

Dilthcy’s programmatic paper — “Ideen uber einc beschreibende 
und zergbedernde Psychologie” — appeared in 18 ( M (Dilthey. 1924). 
The distinction which he drew in this paper between a “closer ipthx” 
and an “analytical" type of psychology came eventually to be for-, 
undated as the distinction between a psychology of understanding* 
and a psychology of explanation. 

Dilthey’s concern was to rescue psychology from the barren fu- 
tility of brass instrumentation, physiological bias, and minute analy- 
sis of mental life into which, so it seemed to him, it had fallen under 
the aegis of Wundt. In his belief that the psychology of his day 
was neglecting the truly significant pioblems of mi id for the sake 
of winning an acceptable scientific form, Dilthey /as joining the 
company of those who. through the ages, have believed that psy- 
chology should be concerned with life as it is lived, i.e., with life 
experienced with value. For the study of such problems, the tech- 
niques of natural science, lie argued, are inadequate , a dilierent sci- 
entific methodology is required. 

As Dilthey saw it, the concern of psychology should be with 
character or the value-aspect of mind. Its aims should be to achieve 
an understanding of those facets of mind which are responsible for 
the appearance and development of w..at has been variously desig- 
nated as civilization, culture, the life of the spirit, humanism. For 
an understanding of these aspects of mind, academic psychology, 
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traditionally empirical and, in his day, becoming experimental, had, 
Dilthey believed, little to offer. 

Basically, Dilthey was attacking the notion that the analytical 
and reductive methods of the inorganic sciences could be applied to 
the problems of mental life. As a special object of his attack he 
took the “explanatory” psychology of Ebbinghaus, 2 which, as he saw 
it, was modeled after the ideal of an atomistic physics and suffered 
from the fact that it consisted primarily of hypotheses. In its place, 
he argued, there was need for a “descriptive” psychology which 
would serve as a foundation for all the cultural and social sciences. 

Dilthey’s anti-elementaristic position was dearly formulated in 
his statement that “By descriptive psychology l understand the repre- 
sentation of the components and connections of each mature human 
mind as they are united in a single tie, which is not added by reflec- 
tion or deduction, but is directly experienced. This psychology is a 
description and analysis of a relation which is as primitively and 
directly given as life itself” (1924, p. 152). 

In this passage one sees, as Ilartmann (1935) has pointed out, 
an adumbration of a point of view which was later to become crystal- 
lized in (iestalttheorie, although none of the founders of Gestalt 
psychology has ever recognized Dilthey as a spiritual progenitor. 
And for good reason, for while Dilthey was, like them, critical of 
;an atomistic analysis of mental life, he was equally critical of the 
/experimental approach to psychological problems which has char- 
j acterized the investigations of Gestalt psychologists. Yet one should 
not for this reason overlook the fact that much that Dilthey wrote 
could have served as well as a philosophical basis for all schools 
which have stressed structure and the givenness of wholes as it did 
for the justification of a Ve rstehnulc Psychologic. Unfortunately, 
however, Dilthey overstated his case and emphasized differences 
where similarities might also have been noted. Thus Ids actual 
contribution was to a bifurcation of psychology and pi scientific 
method, rather than to the unification of science. 

The descriptive psychology which Dilthey championed was to 

be a useful one, one which would serve as the basis fori the cultural 

\ 

2 For Ebbinghaus' reply, see his “Uebcr erklarcnde und beschrefcendc Psychol- 
ogic/' Zeitschr. f. Psychol , 1896, 9, pp. 161-205. 
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and social sciences just as mathematics provides the necessary foun- 
dation for the natural sciences. Such a psychology, descriptive of 
mental life, could not, he argued, he achieved by the techniques of 
an “analytical" psychology, named}, introspection and laboratory 
experimentation. The true nature of man’s mind was rather to be 
experienced through a process of understanding. 

Dilthey conceived understanding to be a process by which one 
experiences every part as always embedded in an articulated whole. 
In so far as one is constantly aware of the reference of parts to their 
larger wholes, for example, the relation of any single bit of behavior 
to the totality which is the individual, one is engaged in the process 
of understanding The experience of articulated wholes. Struktur- 
iitsammniUanqcn, was, according to this view, the method of a 
descriptive mental science. Such a psychology would start, not with 
elements between which causal connections would he constructed, 
hut with the experienced, inner connections of the Struktur- 
zusammenhanejen 

In Dilthev’s writings were the seeds of certain aspects of both 
CieMalt psvcliologv and the clinical psychology of the individual 
which were to come later, hut they never took firm root, for Dilthey 
insisted upon throwing them upon a soil outside the domain of 
empirical science \nd paradoxically, although Dilthey proposed 
that the individual he elevated to a position of central interest in the 
new descriptive psvcliologv. in its development the individual was 
lost from view and tlu psychology which was ; have been useful 
became instead a highlv abstract t>pology, for the method proposed 
by Dilthey was not the empirical and experimental investigation 
of individual men. hut an examination of man’s history. 

It was not Dilthey, the philosopher, however, hut Spranger, the 
psychologist, who detei mined the specific form which I'crstchcnde 
Psytholoyic was to acqir.ie. Dilthey laid its methodological foun- 
dation, but Spranger actually developed it. 

There is a pccuhaily contemporary ring to Spranger’s early 
insistence that psvcholog) “must fart from the pubonality as a 
whole as it stands in intimate contact with an historically developed 
cultural environment" (Kluver, 1°J°, p 447). This is the core 
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assumption which all researchers in the area of “personality and 
culture” have made since 1925 when this area of overlapping re- 
search of psychology and anthropology was formally named (White, 
1925). Yet the methods and the findings of Verstchcnde Psychologic 
are almost polar opposites to those of the contemporary psychology 
of personality and culture. 

Spranger’s work, best exemplified in his Lcbensformcn (1925) 
which has been translated into English as Types of Men (1928), is 
best known as an exposition of six fundamental types of individual- 
ity, each centering on a different value or meaning. The major char- 
acteristics of Spranger’s types are well known, if not in their full 
original German expedition at least in their condensed English 
versions (Vernon and Allport. 1931; Allport. 1 ( >37). Less well 
known, however, is Spranger's rationale of the ideal types of values 
and of men which he has conceptualized as (1) the theoretical, 
(2) the economic. (3) the esthetic, (4) the religious, (5) the 
social, and (6) the political. 

Spran g er sought to develop a psychology that would be ade- 
quate to deal with those aspects of experience which man can com- 
municate to and share with others. Such partial psychological 
processes as images, feelings, drive-*, etc - -the object of study of 
what he called “the atomistic psychologic*" - are, he argued, mean- 
ingless, inexplicable to others and, of necessity, purely subjective. 
His Strnktur psychology, in contrast, would concern itself with the 
meaning of subjective experiences. Such meanings alone can be 
communicated to others and objectified in such cultural products 
as science, art, religion, technology, etc. The task of his Vcrstchende 
Psychologic would be to discover and to describe the distinguish- 
able categories of acts | ( icistesaktc ) through which meaning is 
objectified or expressed in the historically developed cultural environ- 
ment in intimate connection w it h which the indiv idual always stands. 
These Gcistcsaktc he designated as scientific, economic, esthetic, 
religious, sympathy, and mastery acts and from them he conceptual- 
ized his six well-known ideal types of meaning or value. 1 

Although Spranger tells us that he arrived at these fundamental 
types by “the study of history and faithful daily observation,” he 
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also cautions us that these types cannot be empirically identified. 3 
They are rather categories or schemata of understanding by reference 
to which the complex types which we experience can be understood. 

The importance of Dilthey and Spranger and of Vcrstehende 
Psychologic and Gcistesu’issenschaft for the study of personality lies 
not in the adequacy of the answers which they gave, but rather in 
the vividness with which they formulated certain basic theoretical 
and methodological questions. The questions which they raised 
have ocen variously answered by those who preceded them as well 
as by those who have followed after them. One may criticize the 
specific answers given by Spranger's particular form of (/ersteheude 
Psychologic , yet at the same time see in them a partial corrective 
of the formulations of those who would neglect entirely such difficult 
problems as those of individuality and human * alues. 

As between the adequacy, for the conceptual representation of 
persona 1 h v of a psychology which would deal only with elements 
and one which assumes structures, there seems to be increasingly 
little doubt that the latter is superior. On the other hand, it is 
questionable whether Dilthey and Spranger were correct in insisting 
that there is no common ground between a psychology of elements 
and a psychology of structure. Such concepts as those of syndrome, 
general and group factors of intelligence and personality, habit and 
need hierarchies, etc., are hardly meaningful without the notion of 
some sort of elements entering into a more or less enduring 
structure. 

Although the method of l" crstchcn has been criticized for leading, 
in the hands of Dilthey and Spranger. to the development of highly 
abstract typologies, there is no reason to believe that such abstract 
typologies are the inevitable product of / ' crstchcn . Spranger's defi- 
nition of / 'crstchcn as the mental activity that “grasps events as 
fraught with meaning in relation to a totality’* (1^?7, p. 148) serves 
equally well to define the process whereby the clinical psychologist 
and therapist comes to understand the meaning of very concrete 
manifestations of human individuality. And there is nothing in the 

3 This caution has fortunately been disregarded by G. \V. Allport and P. E. 
Vernon (1931) whose test, . / Study of Values, has been devised for the purpose 
of determining the pattern of Spranger’s values in an individual. 
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definition to preclude an integration of the application of general 
laws with the observation of a concrete case. The claim for the 
irreconcilability of description and analysis and of understanding 
and explanation has not been proved. On the other hand, the theo- 
retical and methodological problems raised by these opposites have 
not as yet been satisfactorily solved If and when they are, the day 
of psychological schools will be over ; there will he in their place a 
single systematic psychology. 

The conflict between description and analysts and between under- 
standing and explanation . brought into sharp focus by Dilthcv and 
Spranger, was also of great concern to the philosopher Windelband 
(1894). His contribution, however, like that of Dilthev and Spran- 
ger, was not to reconcile the opposites but to make their difTei cnees 
even more clear-cut hot the two opposed tvpes of science Windel- 
band proposed new terms, the nnnwthctu and the uliographu The 
natural sciences, seeking to establish causal laws <»t the greatest 
possible gintrahtv, he designated as nomothetic 'I lit social 01 <ul- 
tural sciences, employing the methods ot histoiv in then investigation 
of unique events, he proposed should be called ldiographu Having 
distinguished nomothetic and idiograplnc methods, he insisted that 
the latter had fully as much right as the former to be called “scien- 
tific.” The methods of history, he believed, have the same scientific 
dignity as the methods of the phvsicul sciences He then proceeded 
to point out that psychology had been seeking to become, like the 
natural sciences, a nomothetic science, but that there was equal 
reason for it to develop into an idiograplnc science which, like his- 
tory, biography, and literature, would attempt to understand par- 
ticular and unique events Such an idiograplnc psychology would 
have as its object of study human individuality 

The distinction drawn by Windelband between nomothetic and 
idiograplnc methods, and his championing of the latter as being as 
fully scientific as the former, have been an encouragement to many 
psychologists to pur|ue their investigations of individuality without 
concern for general lawfulness. For others — notably Allport (1937) 
and Lcwin (1935) — the dichotomy of method is too aiarp. All- 
port, emphasizing the individual, wants also to pay son* attention 
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to general laws, especially as they may be established within the 
individual; Ixwin, emphasizing general lawfulness, has been con- 
cerned to point out how one proceeds from the general law to the 
individual case and from the individual case to the general law. 

Allport, in calling our attention to the fact that over half a 
century ago, Azam, the French psychiatrist, wrote that the science 
of character “cannot proceed by generalities, as does psychology, 
nor by individualities, as does art. It occupies an intermediate posi- 
tion” (1887, p vi) adds his own opinion that “this intermediate 
position will fall pioperlv within the scope of a broadened psychol- 
ogy” (Allport, 1037, p 23) That 'broadened psychology” with 
an “intermediate position” lias not yet arrived, however clear the 
signs that it may he on its way There are stili varied approaches 
to the piohktn of individuality and for that reason this chapter 

Description vs. Conceptualization of Personality. — Whether, 
in the study of personality, one «hoiiM limit oneself to a description 
of the phenomena of behavior, or. moving beyond data, should 
develop hypothetical constructs or intervening variables is as we 
have alieadv (p MO), the* otb**r basic problem in the field 

of personality which is looted in the philosophy of science This 
question anses from a conflict of two basic conceptions of scientific 
methodology positivistic induction vs hypothetical deduction 

Some piefer to desenhe peixonahty as a set of overt and manifest [ 
behavior, otheis pieter to define it as a set of hyp* hetical constructs^ 
in tenns of which actual behavior is to be explained This opposition 
is also clearly u fleeted in the etymology of the teims persona and 
personality 1 he luxloiv ol the meanings which the^e terms have 
acquit ed from the davs of the early Romans to the pie sent has been 
reviewed by Allpot t ( 1°37) 4 He was able to discover fifty different 
meanings, yet was aUo able to note in them a iiequent recurrence 
of two basic and fundamentally opposed formulation^* the outward, 
superficial appearance : > the inner, essential nature of man The 
former has been designated the mask , the latter the substance defini* 
tion of personality. 


4 For other treatments of tins topic, *cc MacKinnon (1^44) and Bayet (1948). 
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Those who have offered mask definitions have tended to think of 
personality in terms of either .stimulus ‘ or response. Such con- 
ceptualizations of personality are found characteristically in the writ- 
ings of those of a behavioristic per>uasion. They appeared most 
frequently in the writings of American psychologists in the score 
of years from FHO to l c ^30 when behaviorism was riding high. 
They reflect the positivistic, objective, descriptive interests of those 
who, influenced by Watson, were reacting strongly against anything 
chat might be considered subjective, hypothetical, or abstractly con- 
ceptual. Such parsimonious and phenotypical definitions of per- 
sonality have always had, however, a special attracth eness for the 
peripheral's in psychology. 

Substance definitions of personality, on the other hand, have 
throughout the years more often appealed to those who ha\e not 
hesitated to turn their attention tu the problems of personality in 
fields other than that of a narrowly conceived and positivistic psy- 
chology. And indeed, many of those who have most clearly con- 
ceived of the personality as referring to some reality behind the 
phenomenal appearance of man have been workers, not in psychol- 
ogy, but in such related fields as philosophy, law, medicine, anthro- 
pology, and theology. For such authors, whether psychologists or 
not, personality is not a psychological datum, but a concept, con- 
structed iti the minds of .men for the purpose of explaining the be- 
havior, both subjective and objective, of individual persons. 

So rich in content are the substantive conceptualizations of per- 
sonality apt to be that frequently their authors do not even attempt 
to compress them into brief definitions. As most notably in the case 
of Freud and the psychoanalysts, one has to read their articles and 
their books to discover in what sense they use the term personality. 
As an illustration of a brief substantive definition, however, the 
following will suffice: “Personality is the entire mental organization 
of a human being at any stage of his development” (Warren and 

Carmichael, 1930, p. 333). 

<* 

r * E g. r "It is the responses made by others to an individual as a ^stimulus that 
define his personality” (May, 1932). \ 

6 E.g., "Personality is the characteristic behavior of an individual” (Sherman, 
1929, p. 174). 
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The distinction between mask and substance definitions of per- 
sonality parallels closely that which has been drawn between biosocial 
and biophysical conceptions of personality (Allport, 1937). Accord- 
ing to the biosocial view, a man's personality is identified with whati 
lie appears to others to be, i.e., his social stimulus value. There is( 
at least implied in this view the notion that a person alone and by 
himself has no personality; he acquires one when he is perceived as 
a person by others and loses it when he withdraws from them. Ac- 
cording to such a view Robinson Crusoe — until the advent of l'riday 
— was without personality. 

In contrast to the biosocial \iew stands the biophysical concep- 
tion of personality which asserts that “personality, psychologically ( 
considered, is what an individual is regardless of the manner in which- 
other people perceive his qualities or evaluate them ( Allport, 193/ . _ 
p. 40). T his is the view that Allport favors. Ilis own definition of 
personalia *<■ simply stated, “what a man really is, or, more for- 
mally expressed, “ Personality is the dynamic organization within 
the indi\ idual ol" those ps\chophysical systems that determine his 
unique adjustments to his environment’’ fl°37, p. 48). 

Although the first part of this definition clearly expresses the 
biophysical conception of personality, the last phrase implies some 
measure ot biosociality, for if uniqueness of adjustment is to be 
known it must he perceived by another and compared with the modes 
of adjustment made hv others. And indeed, despite the ease with 
which mask or biosocial conceptions ot personality may he distin- 
guished from those which stress the substantive or biophysical 
nature of personality, it is not at all uncommon to find formal 
definitions of personality which encompass, even though they may 
not integrate, both points ot view. 

Furthermore, while Allport’s exposition makes it clear that mask 
or biosocial definitions of personality employ the language of data, 
the nature of that to which substantive or biophysical definitions refer 
is not so clear. At times it would appear that such definitions refer 
to data, although not those usually investigated by psychologists, 
while in other contexts substantive oi biophysical definitions clearly 
refer, not to data, but to conceptualized entities or processes. 
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Lewin ( 1 c >3 1 ) has argued that much of the confusion, not only 
in the field of personality, but in psychology in general, has been 
due to a failure to distinguish clearly two kinds of scientific language : 
the phenotypical language of data and the genotypical language 
of constructs. Levvin's position was not, as many seem to have as- 
sumed, that genotypes alone should he employed, but that one should 
be clear about when he is referring to phenotypes and when to 
genotypes. 

The confusion of these two languages by the psychologist work- 
ing in the field of personality has arisen, in part, from his eagerness 
to lea\e nothing aside, to include within his concept of personality 
the content of the whole field of psychology if not also that of all the 
biological and social sciences This attempt to make personality all- 
inclusive has led workers in tlii> field to offer, upon occasion, not 
one hut several definitions ranging from the more temporally ami 
spatially constricted to the more temporally and spatially extended 
conceptualizations of personality. 

Among recent investigators who have felt impelled to offer not 
one but a series of definitions of pet tonality have been Murray 
(1938) and Murphy (1 <>47 ). 

Murray has proposed that time meanings ot personality he dis 
tinguished, each expressed, however, tn terms of his basic concept of 
regnancy as “the organized aggregate of mutually dependent proc- 
esses which momentarily' determines the functioning of the organism 
as a unit.” Since the regnancy is clearly not a datum hut a hypo- 
thetical concept, Murray’s definition** of personality an. cast m the 
language of constructs 

The momentary personality i> conceptualized as “the configura- 
tion of the regnancies during one event in a subject’s lite.” 

The hfe-time personality mav he considered as “the historic route 
of such configurations from birth to death ” 

The common personality is defined as “the most c<*punonIy re- 
peated configurations during any period of an individual's exist- 
ence" (Murray, Lectures). 

In his attempt to do justice to the richness of mean it jg which the 
term personality has acquired not only in our common lymguage but 
also in scientific usage, Murphy (1947) has proposed three defini- 
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tions of the term, the first of which is phenotypical, while the second 
and third refer to genotypes: 

1. “A personality is a distinguishable individual, definable in 
terms of a qualitative and quantitative differentiation from other 
such indiv iduals.” 

2. “A personality is a structural whole, definable in terms of 
its own distinctive structural attributes.” 

3. 4, A personality L a structured organism-environment field, 
each aspect of which stands in dynamic relation to each other aspect. 
There is organization within the organism and organization within 
the environment, but it is the cross organization of the two that is 
investigated in personality research” (Murphy, 1047, pp. 7-8). 

It may he pointed out in respect of these as of most definitions 
that they do scant justice to the author’s full a nceptuahzations of 
personality For example, although there is no mention of the tem- 
poral or developmental aspects of personality in Murphy’s formal 
definitions, these topics receive full attention in his writing. 

Little would he gained by listing here all the definitions of per- 
sonality which have been offered not only by psychologists, but by 
workers in othu fields as well, and placing them in categories: mask 
« \s\ substance, biosncial is. biophysical, phenotype :s. genotype, for 
this has been done elsewhere (Allport, 1 C U7; MacKinnon, 1944). 
Having noted these opposed categories of definitions as an expres- 
sion of the ba^ic conflict over the place of description and conceptual- 
ization in the psychology of personality as well in science more 
generally, it will he more profitable to note other basic conflicts in 
personalitv theory, conflicts which arise, however, not from differ- 
ences of opinion about scientific method but from differences of 
opinion about the nature of personality and its determinants. But 
first a bit of history. 

Tiie (Y)nm i n tion \l Aucroac h to Personality 

In antiquity, as well as in the modern period, the physician pre- 
ceded the psychologist in coming to grips with the problems of 
personality. 

The physician’s interest in personality arose originally out of 
his attempt to discover the role of constitutional factors in disease 
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Often, it seemed, patients were characterized hv a disposition to 
develop one type of illness while carrying what looked like an immu- 
nity to other diseases. And frequently it appeared that differences 
in disease potentiality and immunity were correlated with psycho- 
logical differences, most notably of mood and temperament. In 
seeking the biological basis of disease-potentiality and immunity 
they were, if only incidentally and implicitly, investigating the bodily 
correlates, if not causes, of psychological states. The distance they 
moved toward a real understanding of personality was, however, 
regrettably short. 

The training of the physician, in an earlier day, was entirely in 
biological science and even today remains largely in that held. The 
wise physician may come to think of his patients as persons and of 
man as a historical being as well as a mammal, but these are not 
attitudes which medical schools spend much time inculcating in 
their students. It is, then, not surprising that medical men have 
tended to treat the psychological facet of their patients as an cpiphe- 
nomenon to he noted, or at most as the dependent variable in their 
investigations. 

Personality and Physiological Factors.- It is to be said of 
the doctors, however, that they were the first to propose physio- 
logical explanations of differences in personality, and it was no less 
a person than Hippocrates, the so-called father of medicine, who 
started this tradition. Breaking with the magical and religious no- 
tions which characterized the physician's lore of his day, and building 
upon Empedocles’ doctrine of four cosmic elements, Hippocrates 
developed a theory of pathology which sought to explain both human 
disease and human temperament in terms of varying admixtures of 
^assumed bodily humors. 

Hippocrates’ attempt to find the cause of individual differences 
in characteristic response and temperament in bodily humors set a 
pattern of thought which has continued from bis day to the present. 
It is one of seeking the explanation of more complex phenomena (in 
this case, mood and temperament) in phenomena considered in some 
sense simpler or more elementary and basic. It is characteristic ot 
such a view to assume a hierarchy of the sciences an<| to believe 
that, although the data of any science may be described in the lan- 
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gtiage of that science, their explanation must be sought in the lan- 
guage of sciences which are more basic. 

In a terminology which has been frequently used, the data of the 
super-organic sciences (e.g., anthropology and sociology) would be 
explained by reference to the data of the mental organic sciences 
(e.g., psychology ), whose data in turn would be explained by the 
organic sciences (e.g., physiology, neurology, etc.) whose data could 
be explained only on the level of the physical sciences of chemistry 
and physics. 

Within the limits of this chapter it is ob\ iously impossible to 
list by name or even to designate by categories all of the researches 
into personality the rationale of which has been to explain phenome- 
nological and behavioral data by reference to the facts of those sci- 
ences which are conceived to be basic to or supportive of the 
psychology of personality. 

From Hippocrates to the present day there have been repeated 
attempts to explain differences in personality and temperament and 
in some cases even ot character by reference to fluids of the body. 
By Hippocrates they were called humors, hut the modern endo- 
crinologist thinks of them as secretions of the ductless glands and 
refers to them as hormones. The early history of man's attempt to 
develop what might he called a humoral psychology has been traced 
by several authors (e.g.. Stern. 1 ° 1 1 ; Fillshury. 192°; Roback, 
1927, l l, 31 ; Klages, 1 C M2; and Irwin, 1°47 ). The contributions 
of modern endocrinology to problems of the psychology of person- 
ality have been piesented both extrax agantly ( Reiman, 1°21 : Cobh, 
1 () 27 ) and coiiservatixely (Lipschutz. 1 (, 25; Rowe, 1932; Hoskins, 
1033, 1041. 1046; Shock, 1°44; and Loeh, l u 45). 

Personality and Physique.- A line of thought parallel with 
and overlapping to some extent that which has just been described 
has been one that has seen personality and physique as functionally 
related. By some the relationship has been thought to be determined 
by the fact that both are influenced by biochemical and hormonal 
states, while others, more psychologically and culturally oriented in 
their thinking, have strewed the fact that idiosyncrasies of person- 
ality may result from a person’s percej .ion of and emotional reaction 
to peculiarities of his body-build and the evaluation placed by the 
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individual's culture upon the kind of body he possesses and the kind 
of person he is. 

The search for morphological correlates of personality began, as 
had the inquiry into its physiological bases, with Hippocrates, and 
both for the same reason: to discover more about disease potential- 
ity and immunity. Hippocrates described two opposed t \ pes of body- 
build, one long and narrow, the other short and thick The former, 
he believed, was disposed to develop respirator) disturbances, and 
for that reasoi he labeled it habitus f>htlu\niL\ 1 he latter, prone, he 
thought, to sutler from disorders of the cireulatorv system, he desig- 
nated habitus af'of>lccticus. Tho.se who have lollowed in the tradition 
set by Hippocrates have, by and large, developed dichotomous typol- 
ogies of human physique. Although each investigator lias [imposed 
a different terminolog) and mam have found cot relations different 
from those reported by Hippocrates, the types of physique have, in 
the majority of instances, been those first described long-narrow vs. 
short-thick. Some have felt the necessity of distinguishing three 
types of hodv -build, and a few have differentiated mam more 7 

So long as interest was centered on the relation of constitutional 
type to physical disease potentiality and immunitv, the resultant 
typologies were tangential to the psychology ot personality, but when, 
through the work of Kretschmer ( 1 () 25), interest shifted to the rela- 
tion between bodily type and predisposition to meiit.il dtsoider, con- 
stitutional typology acquired a central position in the psychology of 
personality. 

Neither the reported findings of Kretschmer not the. criticisms 
of his work need be reviewed here, but bis tremendous influence upon 
constitutional research must be noted It was not m> much that his 
findings were original- -the relationship which lie documented had 
been long observed 8 -but that they came at a time when the intcl- 

7 For a review of the literature on constitutional t>pt^, -ot Muldon ( 10 > 

8 Three hundred and fifty \cars previously, William ishahe>pearc had written: 
“Caesar. Let me have men about me that are fat, 

Sleek-headed men, and such as bleep o f nights: 

Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 

He thinks ioo much, such men aie dangerous, 

“Anthony* Fear him not, Ca'sar; he is not dangerous. 

He is a noble Homan, and well given. 

"Caesar : Would he were falter I” 
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lectual climate was ready to receive them. Crude as his methods 
were, both for the determination of type and for the statistical treat- 
ment of their occurrence, here, at least, was something more than 
subjective impression and a relating of the concept of type beyond 
morphology to temperament and ps\chopathology. One aspect of 
Kretschmer's work, frequently overlooked, was his introduction of 
the concept of dysplasia or mixed type. And this was important be- 
cause — as Sheldon has noted — it led naturally to the notion of “con- 
tinuous distribution and measurable elemental components instead of 
types” ( 1040, p 530), a notion which was to exert great influence on 
Sheldon’s own investigation of 7 he Varieties of Human Physique 
(1040) and The Varieties of Temperament (1042). 

Investigators, stimulated by the work of Kretschmer and Shel- 
don, have, in some cases, continued these authors’ findings but in 
other instances havi obtained negative or contradictory results. 
Sheldon (1040), reviewing the repetitions of Kretschmer’s study, 
finds tl . ii,».h»Mty reporting confirmation Of those who have sought 
to test Sheldon’s theory of the relationships between somatotype 
and temperament. ( hilel and Sheldon (1°41) and 1 m she (1944) 
obtained insignificant correlations, while both Coffin ( 1 ( M4) and 
workers m the Cram Study at I larva- d find support for Sheldon’s 
theory Heath ( 1 ( H5 ) believes his data indicate that personality is 
more closely related to type of body-build than to family background 
or social envnonmuit, while Selt/er ct al (1 C M8) report that ex- 
tremes of .somatotype and temperament are rela f cd, although the 
relation may be obscured in less extreme cases. 

Many moie studies will have to he made before any final verdict 
on Sheldon’s theoiy can be given Investigators, i : the future, should, 
however, he warned against seeking to u st Sheldon’s reported cor- 
respondences of somatotype and temperament by means of correla- 
tional studies, tor, as Haish and Schrickcl point out 

. a given amount of one somatic component is manifested 
in manv dissimilar behavior traits, deptndmg upon the pattern 
of the other tw-o components. For example, an endomorphic 5 
in a 5-1-4 somatype would refer t a tall, soft, effeminate man 
who would probably he clumsy, inactive, and unsure of himself. 
But in a 5-4-1 somatype it would refer to a powerful, active, barrel- 
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bodied man with enough drive and self-assurance to become a 
top executive. Thus one should rarely expect to find simple 
linear relationships between behavior traits and somatic com- 
ponents” (1950, p. 374). 

Although Sheldon's somatotypic representation of the varieties 
of human physique has attracted most attention in recent years, it 
should not be forgotten that there are other approaches to the prob- 
lem of body types, as, for example, the one through factor analysis 
( Thurstone, 1 946 ) . 

In recent years the climate of opinion in psychology has become 
increasingly critical of constitutional researches. 'This, it may be 
noted, is in striking contrast to the situation which obtained in the 
early years of modern psychology when there was a disposition to 
believe that the major determinants of personality would be discov- 
ered by researchers in the biological sciences (see 'Fable 13.1). One 
may wonder why the quest for determinants has, more recently, 
shifted increasingly to the social sciences. 

In part, the shift has been due to the fact that the biological 
scientist — he he physiologist, neurologist, endocrinologist, or who- 
soever — has had. when all is said, so little to offer for the under- 
standing of the complexly motivated, more or less normal behavior, 
of the person-as-a-whole. llis contributions to an understanding of 
partial processes and especially of their pathological functioning 
have been great, but they-have shed little light on the more complex 
problems oi personality. 

The relatively narrow focus of many investigations of constitu- 
tional and biological determinants of personality, leaving aside, as 
they have, any consideration of the role of the complex environmental 
factors of society and culture, has violated Stern's convergence prin- 
ciple and run counter to the growing disposition to stress the mul- 
tiple causation of behavior which sees all response as determined 
not by local, single causes but by the multiple forces of the total field 
of which the individual is a part. The falling out of fashion of 
constitutional researches has been in part conditioned by fhe current 
field-theoretical climate in the psychology of personality 

Actually, many of the well-established findings of biological and 
constitutional research have been, if not entirely overlooked, at least 
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not integrated into present-day attempts to develop a complete and 
systematic psychology. The reason for this neglect seems to lie in 
a characteristic bias of psychologists — a bias in part determined by 
the very subject matter of their science and in part by certain unrec- 
ognized or unformulated humanitarian ideals. This bias is one which 
has led psychologists to place in the center of their science the prob- 
lem of change — and implicitly change for the better. In a very real 
sense, the cential problem of psychology has become, if it has not 
always been, the problem of learning. Although the psychologist is 

not so rash as to deny that there are biological givens, hereditary 

Anlage, constitutional factors, etc., he has been content to consider 
these “unpleasant realities” largely as restraints upon the extent to 
which learning can occur and to lea\e their investigation to the bio- 
logical scientist. If one questions the centrality of the problem of 

change in psychology, he may call the roll of the various guises in 

which the problem of learning has attracted the energies and interests 
of psychologists: memory ( Kbbinghaus), trial and error learning 
(Thorndike), conditioned reflex (Pavlov), stimulus-response bond 
(Watson), sentiment (McDougall). insight (Kohler), etc. Con- 
versely', psychopathology in its various guises has been reduced to a 
failure to learn or faulty learning: fixation, neurosis, maladjustment, 
rigidity, regression, and so one could go on. The growth and devel- 
opment of personality as a psychological problem constitute the 
problem of learning. 

For the reasons just reviewed, ns well as f r r many others, the 
earlier over-emphasis upon the role of biological t id constitutional 
factors as determinants of personality has given way within the last 
fifteen years to an increasing preoccupation with such social and 
institutional determinants of personality as culture, social class struc- 
ture, group-membership, social role, etc. Partly this shift has been 
caused bv the novelty of method and theory in the area of personality 
and culture as well as by the success with which researches in this 
new area have been carried out, and in part it has been furthered by 
our very understandable desire to prosecute researches whose find- 
ings would refute such widespread i ’iet in racism as tound expres- 
sion in Nazi ideology. 
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The Literary Approach to Personality 

In the history of man’s attempt to portray the essence and mani- 
festations of human individuality novelists, poets, and dramatists 
have stood in a position of pre-eminence. None has surpassed the 
best of them in drawing individual characterizations and in depicting 
the springs of human action. Yet however penetrating their insights 
into human personality have been, the major contribution of these 
men of letters has been to the artistic delineation of individuality 
rather than to the scientific abstraction and conceptualization of 
character and personality. 

There have been, however, writers who have used their literary 
skills to draw' word portraits of what they have believed to be uni- 
versal types of human being. These have been the so-called literary 
characterologists, and their contribution has been both to the fields 
of letters and to a typology of personality . 

Literary characterology stems from antiquity. Plato in his Dia- 
logues and Aristotle in his Xichomacheau Hthics made minor con- 
tributions to the literary form of character writing, hut it was 
Theophrastus, Aristotle’s pupil, who, in his Characters , written when 
he yvas 99, really established this form of writing 

In addition to Theophrastus, the name of Jean de la Bruyere 
shines brightly among characterologists (Aldington, 1924). Among 
their number are to be counted also such literary figures as Chaucer, 
Ben Jonson. Joseph Addison, Richard Steele, Samuel Johnson, 
George Eliot, Samuel Butler, to mention Imt a few. The full role of 
characterologists has been called by Roback ( 1927, 1928), while a 
briefer and more popular history of characterology has been pre- 
pared by Jastrow ( 1915 ). 

However skillfully the literary characterologists ha\e portrayed 
personality, their descriptions as well as the theory of personality 
implicit in them have been relatively superficial, stressing, as in 
Theophrastus’ Characters, the importance of some one dominant trait 
which colors all that a person does, or emphasizing! as in La 
Bruyere's Portraits , the unique style which characterizes ftvery man’s 
behavior. Those who value especially the uniqueness of every person, 
and argue exclusively for the idiographic study of personality, will 
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remain forever dissatisfied with portraits drawn by characterologists 
since they represent types rather than individuals. To this, how- 
ever, characterologists might well reply that their work is like that 
of the scientist who, in seeking to introduce order and simplification 
into the complexity of data, moves of necessity away from phenomena 
through the intellectual processes of abstraction and generalization. 
All too often, however, the types which the characterologists have 
portrayed for us ha\e been overdone and drawn too uncritically. 

Literary characterologists and constitutionalists have not been 
the only ones to offer typological systems for the classification of 
personalities. Typologies have also been proposed by psychiatrists, 
experimental psychologists, and psychoanalysts. 

The Experimental Psychologists’ Approaches 
to Personality 

The approaches to personality so far reviewed in this chapter 
ha\e developed for the most part outside the domain of academic 
and experimental psychology, and, in the section following the pres- 
ent one, we shall note that the greatest impetus to the search for 
understanding of personality has, in the modern period, come not 
from the experimental psychologists hut from the psychoanalysts. 
Lor the present, however, our concern shall he with the approaches 
to the study of personality which have developed within the psycho- 
logical laboratory. These began in the modern period with the recog- 
nition of “the personal equation" (see Boring, V J 2 C >, Ch. 8), the 
fact of individual differences, and the attempt to develop methods 
which would pci nut of the conceptualization and measurement of 
such differences within the framework of a nomothetic and ex- 
planatory psy chology . 

British Experimentalists and the Investigation of Person- 
ality .--The predominant pattern of investigation which has char- 
acterized the work of British psychologists in tluir study of person- 
ality is one which was set by Francis Galton (1822-1911). The 
approach to personality which he cs blished is one winch in recent 
years has been called *\lementalistic M in contrast to an approach 
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which has been designated as 
1948). This pattern of expe 


“organ Nunc” (OSS Assessment Staff, 
rimentation has had wide influence on 


psychological studies outside of as well a* within Cireat Britain. 


Let us see what it was that Galton did. First, he did not seek to 


study anything as complex as “the person-as-a-wlnile" or personality, 
hut one aspect of it, namely, intelligence. Second, he did not attempt 
to measure intelligence directly, but rather to measure simple sensory' 
and motor capacities in the belief that such measurement would, 
through correlations with, be indicative of an individual's intelligence 
and judgment. What was characteristic of (ialton’s approach and 
the approach of so many who have followed him, was its emphasis 
upon partial processes and segmental responses as indicators of the 
qualities of the larger wholes of which they are hut parts. This 
elementaristic approach to personality is one which has had wide 
appeal for psychologists as being a more manageable and more objec- 
tive approach to personality than is offered by what i> frequently 
referred to as the organismic or holistic point of \iew. 

The fact that (ialton’s hope that tests of simple sensory and motor , 
capacities would yield reliable information about intelligence proved j 
to be a vain one did not destroy the belief that the experimental * 
and statistical methodology to which he contributed so much would 
prove, some day to he the via reyig to personality. 

It is not possible to list all who have labored in (ialton’s tradi- 
tion, but among those whose names stand out in the attempt to estab- 
lish relationships between simple or at least partial functions and 
more inclusive aspects of personality, whether it be intelligence or 
character or type of personality, are Spearman and his co-workers, 
Wynn Jones, Aveling, Carey, Fliigcl, Lankes, Bernstein, ct al. 
(Spearman, 1927 ). 

If there has not been a British school there has at least been a 


British tradition in the experimental approach to personality. Inves- 
tigators in this tradition show the continuing strong influence of 
Darwin and evolutionary theory in their predilection to Stress and 
to study most intensively the biological, hereditary, and constitutional 
aspects or determinants of personality to the relative neglect of social 
and cultural factors. They have emphasized the units ol elements 
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of behavior — the simpler or, at the most, partial processes or func- 
tions — which they have investigated in as rigorous and objective a 
fashion as possible. They have contributed significantly to the devel- 
opment of statistical methods, and through the utilization of these 
methods in the analysis of their experimental data they have sought 
to establish various factors of intellect, temperament, character, and s 
personality (Spearman, 1904, 1927; Hurt, 1941. 1945; Thomson.; 
1939; Stephenson. 1936a, 1936b; R. B. Cattell, 1946; Eysenck. 
1947). 

There have been, to be sure, psychologists in Britain outside of 
this tradition. One thinks of Ward, Sully, Stout, Shand, and 
McDougall, but their contribution, like those of a small but active 
group of psychoanalysts and medical psychologists in England, has 
been to the conceptualization of the complexly motivated manifes- 
tations of personality rather than to the establishment of factors 
through the analysis of a matrix of intercorrelations of test scores. 
In their treatment of personality, they have operated for the most 
part as systematic psychologists rather than as experimentalists. 

American Experimentalists and the Investigation of Per- 
sonality.- -The British tradition has been paralleled by a movement, 
although not a school, among the many streams in American psy- 
chological theory and research in the area of personality. This began 
with James Me Keen Cattell who. even before lie went in 1880 to 
study with Wundt, was convinced of the importance of individual 
differences. In Wundt’s laboratory be managed m his experiments 
on reaction time to do something in the way of recording the oppo- 
sites: the conventional emphasis upon general lawfulness in science 
and his own very real concern with the problem of individual differ- 
ences. Like Cialton. C attell turned to statCtics and found in them a 
methodological tool for the solution of his problem. Of this problem 
and of CattoH's contribution to it, Boring has written, “The differ- 
ence between individual psychology and general psychology can be 
regarded as a matter of statistical emphasis; the former centers 
attention upon deviations from the mean, the latter up*»n the mean. 
General psychology was so well estal .ished that the probable error 
needed a champion and it had one in Cattell” (1 Q 29, p. 522). 
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The reconciliation of the psychology of the individual with gen- 
eral psychology by way of the probable error is possible for psycholo- 
gists like Cattell whose interests lie more in the degrees to which 
individuals differ from each other along continua common to all 
than in the ways in which each is unique. But it is not at all possible 
for those whose interests center not in the differences among per- 
sons but in persons qua persons. The former field of interest has 
quite properly been labeled as the psychology of individual differ- 
ences, the latter as the psychology of personality. \ et it is clear that 
the two fields overlap and that many who work in one claim thereby 
to work also in the other or insist that in truth these are not two 
fields, but one. It is interesting to note, however, that these claims, 
although often made by the students of individual differences, are 
seldom made by the champions of personality. 

The movement started by James Mckcen Cattell was that of 
mental tests and measurements. 9 It has been a vigorous movement, 
contributing tin the one hand to the development of an intricate and 
sophisticated statistical methodology for the measutement of indi- 
vidual differences, primarily differences in intelligence, but incicas- 
ingly in other areas as well and. through the factorial analysis of 
matrices of intercorrelations of measured performances, contributing 
new conceptualizations of the structure of mind and personality 
(Guilford, 1936; Uolzing'er and Harman, 1941; Hotelling, 1933; 
Kelley, 1928, 1935 ; Thurstone. 1931, 1935. 1938, 1944, 1947, 1948; 
Tryon, 1935, 1939; VVolfie, 1940, 1942). ,n 


The Factor Analytic Approach to Personality. It has been 
true in the past and it still remains true in large mc.iMiro that stu- 
dents of personality fall roughtly into two classes those who believe 
in a richness and complexity of personality structure and those who 


"The term "mental tests and measurements” was the title of an article mih- 
lished by Cattell in 1890 1 

10 For an extensive bibliography of factor analysis, both in the United States 
and in Great Britain, as v 11 as for a general bibliography of attempts' to describe 
and measure personality, Cattell, Description and Measurement of t Personality 
(1946) is especially recommended. For critiques of the rational*# of factor 
analysis and its applicability in. the search for the structure of pcr&nality see 
Tryon, 1935, 1939; Burks, 1936; Allport, 1937; Vernon, 1938; MacKinnon 1944, 
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assert that personality has, at base, a simple structure and a rela4 
tively small number of traits or factors or dimensions. The clinicians] 
and most notably among them, the psychoanalysts, tend to favor 
the hypothesis of prodigality in the personality, while the experi- 
mentalists, and most notably among them, the factor analysts, are 
inclined to support the hypothesis of frugality of personality. 

There are, of late, however, increasing signs of desertion from 
the camp of factor analysts who conceptualize a simple and parsi- 
monious structure of personality. The history of factorial research 
in the cognitive domain bids fair to be repeated in the field of 
personality. 

Spearman, the originator of factor analysis, proposed at first a 
singIe : tactor theory of intelligence (1904). Hoth his theory and his 
methods were immediately criticized, and the conti o\ersy over them 
has raged without interruption to the present. ()\er this period, 
however »i trend in theoretical speculation, in modification of 
factorial methods, and in data actually collected, has been toward 
an increasing recognition of group factors. In the cognitive domain 
alone such group factors as the verbal, the numerical, and the visual 
have been demonstrated. More recently these have been shown to 
be capable of further analysis. Three \erbal factors have already 
been discovered, and additional ones appear to be indicated. And 
what bolds for the original verbal factor obtains also in the case of 
the other group factors which were originally delineated in the 
cognitive domain (Thurstone, 1948). If one may r*ad the signs, it 
looks as if the notion that a relatively small number of factors would 
suffice for the adequate representation cither of intelligence or of 
temperament or of personality, is by way of receiving the coup dc 
(/race. 

The earlier, enthusiastic belief of factor analysts that their meth- 
ods could be applied indiscriminately and w ithout modification to any 
set of correlations is giving way to a much more critical attitude 
toward their application. Thurstone, expressing this view which 
sees factorial methods not only as something less but aKo as some- 
thing more than they were early considered to be, reminds us that 
factor analysis “is not merely a statistical method, and it is not a 
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routine that can be applied fruitfully to every correlation table in 

sight” (1948, p. 402). 

In recent years, the wisdom if not the necessity in any factorial 
study of starting with clearly formulated hypotheses based upon as 
much psychological insight as the investigator can muster has been 
increasingly recognized. Thurstone reports that in the Chicago 
Laboratory more time is spent “in designing the experimental tests 
for a factor study than on all the computational work, including the 
correlations, the factoring, and the analysis of the structure” (1948. 
p. 402). When such procedure becomes general practice, the con- 
tribution of factorial studies to the experimental testing of hypotheses 
in the field of personality should be greatly increased. And in the 
absence of such attention to theory, factor analysis can be of little 
value, for, as ’l hurst one has pointed out. “ft we have no psychologi- 
cal ideas, we are not likely to discover anything interesting, because 
even if the factorial results are clear and clean, the interpretation 
must be as subjective as in am other scientific work” (1^48 
p. 402). 11 


The Experimental Approach to Personality in France and 
Germany. — The discovery of “the personal equation" and the under- 
taking to subject this phenomenon to laboratory investigation marked 
the beginning on the continent of the experimental approach to per- 
sonality by way of the study of individual differences. 

This interest led, on the one hand, ax it also did in England and 
the L mted States, to the development of practical tests of abilitv and 
intelligence and, on the other band, to considerable research into 
what may best be designated as an experimental typology of per- 
sonality. Both of these interests began m the experimental laboratory 
but moved ljcyond it. in the former case most notably into the schools 
and in the latter case into psychiatric institutions. The former flour- 
ished especially in b ranee, under the genius of Alfred Binet the/ 
latter in Germany instigated by Kraepelin’s early researches in thej 
Leipzig laboratory 1 M 


” The following studies may he cited as illustrative of recent factorial studies 
guided by considerable psychological theorizing concerning the souL rai an, 
structure of personality Cattell (1946). Kvscnck (1947). * “ n<J 
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Alfred Binet wa« one of the greatest of all French psychologists. 
Ilis fame as creator, along with Simon, of the intelligence test has 
caused his earlier able work as an experimentalist to be neglected. 
With Beauvis he founded France’s first psychological laboratory at 
the Sorbonne in 1889. It was, however, the problem of personality 
which came increasingly to interest Binet, and it was this interest 
which took him into the clinic where Ik* studied suggestibility ( 1900 ) 
and even earlier into the schools where his investigations of the mind 
of the child eventuated in his experimental study of intelligence 
( 1903 ) and the development of his famous test or scale for its meas- 
urement (Binet and Simon, 1005). The significance of Binet’s 
work and its influence upon the subsequent development of the men- 
tal testing movement cannot be overestimated. From the standpoint, 
however, of our concern with tin* development of something approxi- 
mating a full conceptualization of personality and of adequate meth- 
ods for its investigation and measurement, the contributions of 
Binet, like those of most psychologists, have been to a single aspect 
of personality rather than to personality as a whole. 

Clinical and Experimental Typologies.- -The development in 
the modern period of the major attempts to depict differentiated or 
opposed types of personality was horn of the union of psychiatry and 
psychology, a union which, however, was soon dissolved. The last 
twenty-five vears ha\e witnessed a second rapprochement between 
these two fields, but this time the fruitful rapprochement has oc- 
curred, not so much between psychology and psychiatry as between 
psychology and psychoanalysis. 

In the early 1880’s, Kmil Kracpelin had worked in Wundt's 
laboratory on the problem of reaction time. When, a few years later, 
he turned his energies, as a young psychiatrist, to the task of intro- 
ducing order into the nosological confusions in his field, lie under- 
took an extensive program of research into the simple sensory and 
sensor i-mot or responses of patients in the beluf that demonstrated i 
differences in such processes might constitute a firm psychological 4 
basis for a more accurate description tr and therefore a more ade- 
quate classification of psychiatric disorders. This work contributed 
to Kracpelin's establishment of the dichotomy of the two major 
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functional psychoses: manic-depression vs. dementia praecox, and 
to the attempt to discover those sensory, sensori-motor, perceptual 
and behavioral characteristics which would differentiate not only this 
dichotomy of psychotic types hut an ever-increasing list of dichoto- 
mous typologies of personality, both normal and abnormal, proposed 
by other investigators. 7'he history of dichotomous typologies, fed 
in part by clinical observation and in part by the experimental inves- 
tigation of various psychological processes presumed to differentiate 
the types has been summarized and presented in tabular form else- 
where (MacKinnon. 1044, pp 16-25) and, therefoie, will not be 
reviewed here. 

The Psychoanalytic (Dynamic) Accroach ro Personality 

The dynamic psychologies arose mostly as a by-product of the 
practical effort to treat the neuroses, especially hvsteria. The Krae- 
pelinian psychiatry, orthodox at the time, was static in the sense of 
being largely occupied with classification and diagnosis (nosology) 
and was of little practical help. Im cud’s new stress (1^24) on the 
history, course and development of hysteria in the individual case, 
was in sharp contrast, for it meant inevitably a central concern with 
change, process and function rather than with structure and classifi- 
cation. This was also a reason, along with the wide difference in 
choice of problem and subject-matter, for the early separation of 
psychoanalysis from experimental psychology. For the practical pur- 
poses of understanding and curing patients, the Wundtian psychology 
was as useless as the Kraepclinian nosology. 

More specific content was given to the concept “dynamic” by 
Freud’s discovery of repression, of catharsis, and of frustration, by 
the assigning of a central role to the sexual “iiMinct," and later by 
the Adlerian discovery of compensatory reactions to inferiority. All 
these gave “dynamic” the core meaning which it has for most today, 
namely, the assignment of the basic role in all psych ologji cal theory 
to motivation, especially unconscious motivation. \ 

Through all its schisms and revisions, psychoanalysis has re- 
mained steadily dynamic in these senses although th$ Freudian 
geneticism has not fared so well, as we shall see. It is ttyis dynami- 
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cism which will probably turn out to be the main contribution of 
psychoanalysis, not only to personality theory, but also to general 
psychological theory. It seems more and more clear that any psy- 
chology which does not grant a leading role to motivation will not 
be able to survive. 

Early dynamic theories of personality were, then, specifically 
designed and constructed for the immediate practical purposes of 
psychiatric treatment. Because of this closeness to the demands of 
practice, these theories not only affected treatment, but were them- 
selves immediately judged, changed, or rejected, accordingly as they 
were or were not successful in improving treatment. Indeed, it may 
be argued that dynamic theories of personality, because of this close- 
ness to the pragmatic test, have been subjected to external validating 
criteria to a far greater degree than have the other areas of 
psychology 

Many or the faults and virtues of dynamic theories of personality 
are understandable only if this historical peculiarity is clearly rec- 
ognized. Since almost the sole demand upon them by the clinician is 
that they work, and since such empirically workable theories are 
used even if the “professors,” or the theorists, disapprove, it becomes 
understandable that the theories of Freud (l u 24). Adler < 1 c > 1 7 a 
and b, 1020), j ung ( 1917, 1024, 1028, 1039, 1947), ct al ., should 
not be marked by semantic accuracy, mathematical elegance, experi- 
mental-operational precision, philosophical stability or logical struc- 
ture. Indeed, it is possible for a cure to he recognized even if it has 
no theoretical foundations at all, e.g , shock therapy. 

Another consequence of this closeness to practice is that problem- 
centering becomes more and more important than method-or-tech- 
nique-centering. Ordinarily, theory in psychology grows cautiously 
or conservatively, as a blind man walks Every step is tested, only 
safe moves arc made, and a new position is taken up only grudgingly. 
Theory of learning, of perception, of thinking, of the determinants 
of behavior, are all examples of slow' and safe theory construction. 

Dynamic personality theory is ofvn in a different position; it 
often happens that it is brusquely presented with a new problem 
which is not of its own choosing, which does not arise naturally and 
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spontaneously out of its own inner growth processes, but which is 
dictated by external forces. Typical examples are (a) hreud (1933) 
confronted with the puzzling dreams of the traumatized soldier; 
(b) American personologists, the OSS assessment staff (1948), 
confronted with the task of selecting intelligence agents; (c) Ameri- 
can psychiatry faced with the unsouglit-for task of screening draftees ; 
(d) psychoanalysts called upon to supply a theoretical rationale to 
the “psychosomatic” movement in medicine; (e) David Levy, ct at. 
(1947), who had probably never before even seen a Nazi, suddenly 
given the task of separating Nazis from non-Nazis in postwar 
Germany. 

In summary, then, dynamic theories of personality, because of 
their pragmatic orientation, tend to ha\e less of the academic-experi- 
mental virtues (system, precision, certainty, logicalness, structure, 
orderliness). As compensation for this, however, they also have less 
of the shortcomings of the academic point of view (mustiness, ob- 
sessive-compulsiveness, removal from the concerns of ordinary hu- 
man beings, lack of interest in humanistic and social validation). 
In short, the dynamic theories tend to be less methodologically 
elegant and more humanist ically useful. 

Facts and Theories in Freud. — In Freud ( 1924) we find the 
clinician and the theorist thoroughly intertwined Hut he was, in 
approximately the first third of his product i\e life, the practical 
theorist, guided primarily by the necessity of explaining his psychi- 
atric observations. For such a man theory is dose to the facts, is 
always guided and determined by them, and is never \ery far ahead 
of them. It was only later on, roughly in the second half of his life, 
that he became more the speculative theorist, the metapsyehologist 
rather than the psychoanalyst. Kimball \ oung ( LUO) has phrased 
it conveniently for our purposes by speaking of Freud I and Freud II 
as if they were different people. 

Like any dichotomy, this one is simultaneously inaccurate and 
useful. It is inaccurate because Freud was a little metapsy^hological 
in his earlier years, and was still an empiricist and clinician in his 
latter years, and in any case, there was no sharp dividing line, or 
single year, or particular publication to which we can point as sepa- 
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rating Freud I from Freud II. Totem ami Taboo , for instance, was 
published in 1918. 

But it is also useful for the simple reason that most of what can 
he retained by the student of the science of psychology from out of all 
of Freud's theories and facts was written by Freud I. Contrariwise, 
most of what must be rejected for “empiricar'reasons, because it 
does not stand up to detailed criticism, was written by Freud II. 
Who in psychology fails to read, for instance, the Interpretation oj 
Dreams ( 1923) ? And who in psychology bothers to read Moses and 
Monotheism (1 () 39) ? And what, then, by tin* way, can it mean to be 
“pro- Freudian" or “anti- Freudian" ? 

Originally offered as theories, but now so amply supported as to 
take on the status of facts in the area of personality, are (a) the 
fact of unconscious motivation, (b) the fact of repression, (c) 
the fact of the expressive and functional character of dreams, (d) the 
efficacy >i ;’u<' association, (e) the facts of defensive, “Freudian” 
and dream mechanisms, e.g., projection, identification, regression, 
reaction formation, rationalization, condensation, secondary elabora- 
tion, etc., (f) the facts of infantile sexuality, and of unavoidable 
intrusion of sexual impulses into othci seemingly non-sexual areas 
of life, (g) the focusing upon frustration of deep-lying impulses as 
the arch-villain in psychopathology, (li) the discovery of the thera- 
peutic efficacy of cathartic expression, (i) insight into the relevance 
of life history to the study of personality, (J) die (now reinter- 
preted) fact of transference, (k) the fact of resistance, (1) the fre- 
quent meaningfulness of accidents, slips, forgetting, jokes, etc. As 
a matter of fact, it ma\ on the whole be fairly said that Freud as a 
clinical observer and fact-finder has stood the test of critical check- 
ing through the years Ilis facts seem to be beyond cavil; it is his 
speculations and attempted explanations of the facts that have either 
lx*en rejected or unused by “scientific" students of personality. For 
instance, we may contrast the fate of his observations on child and 
adult sexuality with the very different fate of the libido theory; or 
the facts of self-destruction with his 'heory of the Death Instinct; 
or the facts about unconscious elements in family relationships with 
the theory of the Oedipus Complex. 
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Because of their special importance for both practice and theory, 
we must accord a little special attention to the theories of psycho- 
pathogenesis and of psychotherapy. These are still among the main 
sources of information and instruction for the student of personality. 
To take some recent examples, see Iiornev (1937), hroinm (1941, 
1947), Alexander and French (1946). Axlinc (1947), Alexander 
(1948), and Porter (1950). 

Psychopathogenesis. — All dynamic theories of the forces which 
give rise to psychopathology are variants of the Freudian scheme : 
(1) There are unavoidable “given” instincts or drives or needs or 
tendencies which demand satisfaction. (2) If these organismic de- 
mands are frustrated or if their gratification produces too much 
conflict, guilt, or anxiety, psychopathology may result. 

There is considerable difference of opinion — and as yet very few 
unmistakable facts — about what these demanding impulses may be 
Psychoanalytic writers have stressed variously gregariousness, safety, 
love, power, status, ego-enhancement, protection, survival, etc. As 
a group, however, they have dodged the necessary theoretical task 
of producing clearly formulated theories which in turn can be vali- 
dated or rejected by research. 

Furthermore, the nature of these needs has not yet been discov- 
ered. Are they, as most practitioners assume, iti some sense in- 
stinct-like? Or are they, as most psychologists assume, without 
further ado, learned or in some other way acquired? 

Conflict and frustration have received somewhat more theoretical 
and experimental attention but remain barely touched in comparison 
with what their intrinsic theoretical importance demands. The pro- 
vocative work of Maier (1949), Rosenzweig (1946) and their stu- 
dents are examples of the potential fruitfulness of research in this 
field. 

The major accompaniments of consequences of conflict and frus- 
tration, e.g., guilt and shame, depression, anxiety, hostility, etc., all 
await mass experimental attack, for although there is a larte litera- 
ture on these topics, it i» very largely confined to the psychoanalytical 
journals and generally has a doctrinaire rather than scientific flavor. 
That these subjects are even now susceptible to sound an$ fruitful 
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study is evidenced by various excellent studies of prejudice and of 
the prejudiced personality, e.g., Adorno, Frcnkcl-Brunswik, Levin- 
son and Sanford (1950). 

Psychotherapy. — ft is amazing that psychologists have not 
turned to the study of psychotherapy as to an unworked gold mine. 
As a result of successful psychotherapy, people perceive differently, 
think differently, learn differently. Their motives change, as do 
their emotions. Their interpersonal relations and attitudes toward 
society are transformed. Their characters (or personalities) change 
both superficially and profoundly. There is even some evidence that 
their appearance changes, that “physical” health is improved, etc. In 
some cases, even the IO goes up (Axline, 1949). And yet, the word 
is not even listed in the index of most books on learning, perception, 
thinking, motivation, socal psychology, physiological psychology, etc. 
Perhaps now that Rogers (1°42) and his colleagues, and the group 
therapi'K Coffey, Freedman, Leary, and Ossorio (1950). have 
demonstrated that experimentation in therapy is possible, the situa- 
tion will improve. 

Without attempting to assign individual credit for these various 
discoveries, we ma\ say that psychoth* rapy takes place in six main 
ways: (a) by expression (act-completion, release, catharsis) as 
exemplified in Levy’" release therapy (1°5°); (b) by basic need- 
gratification (giving support, reassurance, protection, love, respect) ; 
(c) by removing threat (protection, good sound political and eco- 
nomic conditions) : (d) by improved insight, knowledge and under- 
standing; (e) b\ suggestion or authority, and (f) hv positive 
self-actualization, individuation or “growth.” Tt is probable that all 
“systems” of psychotherapy use all of these basic “medicines” in 
varying proportions. For the more general purposes of personality 
theory, this also constitutes a list of the ways in which personality 
changes in culturally and psvchiatrically approved directions. But 
since it is clear that such therapeutic effects are also exerted by good 
friendships, marriage, parent-child relationships, etc., these, too, 
constitute pressing and promising research problems. To take a 
single example, there is no question whatsoever that the theory of 
learning would, to say the least, profit by the study of the “learning” 
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effects of such therapeutic forces as marriage, friendship, frec-associa- 
tion, resistance-analysis, success in a job, not to mention tragedy, 
trauma, conflict, and suffering. 

Another fascinating set of unsolved problems is turned up by 
examining the psychotherapeutic relationships as simply a sub-ex- 
ample of social or interpersonal relationships, i.e., as a branch of 
social psychology. We can now describe at least three ways in which 
patients and therapists can relate to each other, the authoritarian, 
the democratic, and the laissez-faire, each having its special use- 
fulness at variou- times. Hut precisely these three types of rela- 
tionships are found in the social atmosphere of boys clubs (Lew in, 
Lippitt, and White, 1^30), in styles of hypnosis, in types of political 
theory, in mother-child relationships, and in kinds of social organiza- 
tion found in infra-human primates (Maslow, 1040) 

Probably the weakest poition of the literatuie on psychotherapy is 
the delineation of the aims and goals of therapy Any thoroughgoing 
effort in this direction exposes \eiy quickly the inadequate develop- 
ment of current personality theory, calls into question the basic 
scientific orthodoxy that values have no place in science, lays hare 
the limitations of medical notions of health, disease, therapy and 
cure, and finally reveals clearly that our culture lacks a usable value 
system. No wonder that people aie afraid of the problem (Hut see 
below pp. 645 f on Growth and Self-Actualization ) 

Holism and Atomism in Psychoanalysis. ~()t great theoreti- 
cal importance, and ultimately of practical importance as well, is the 
correction of the ever-strung tendencies to rcductionism and atomism 
in psychoanalytic theory Since so much of personality theory origi- 
nated in psychoanalysis, correcting the one corrects the other. 

Freud rested squarely on Nineteenth C entury scientific theory in 
his reductionist!!, his tendency to analyze, to dissect, to dichotomize | 
(“Aristotclianism”). Presented with a problem, Freud spontane- j 
ously and automatically split the field into two or three discrete parts, 
mutually exclusive, not at all alike in any way, and usually i$i antag- 
onistic relations to each ^ther, e g., the conscious vs. the unconscious. 
jCgo vs. id vs . superego, instinct vs . society, death instinct" vs. life 
i instinct. The individual’s interests are for Freud intrinsically op- 
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posed to the interests of any and all other individuals. Even within 
the id, each impulse goes its own way, seeking only its own satis- 
faction, at whatever cost to other id-impulses or to the whole indi- 
vidual. For that matter, even the therapist-patient relationship is 
often discussed by Freud and many of his followers as if it were a 
sort of quiet, covert battle. Beyond a doubt, however, confusion 
has been sown most widely and most viciously by the Freudian 
assumption that the parent-child relationship is essentially one of 
antagonistic self-seeking and forced, quid pro quo collaboration 
rather than one of love-identification. 

The chief contrast between the Freudian and Adlerian psycholo- 
gies was probably in this basic theoretical prejudice, and it will be 
profitable for the student of personality theory to explore a few of 
the ultimate consequences of the difference. 

For Adler, psychopathogenesis (to oversimplify) was in large 
part a consequence of breaking the patient's intrinsic identification 
with other people. Neurotic illness could be seen, then, as a fragmen- 
tation and breaking up of the intrinsic wholeness and internal col- 
laboration of the indi\idual. Psychotherapy must obviously be, at 
least in part, a restoring of the ties to others and of the synergic ties 
within the person. This could best he done in a big-brotherly and 
friendly therapeutic atmosphere (Adler, 1930, 1931; Crookshank, 
1932; iMairet, 1°28). The difference in conception of the par- 
ent-child relationship is just as striking and is in the expected 
direction (Adler, 1 ( *29; Dreikurs, 1948). It was specifically to stress 
this difference in basic theoretical outlook that Adler rejected the 
name “Psychoanalysis” in ta\or of “Individual Psychology.” 

This revision in the holistic direction has been carried forward, 
perhaps unwittingly, by such re\ isionist psychoanalysts as llorney 
( 1939), Fromm ( 1°41 ), and Sullivan ( 1945), but its fullest develop- 
ment came from psychology rather than medicine and w ill be briefly 
discussed below. 

Environment and Culture; Over-Biologism ; Over-Geneti- 
cism. — The main development in the b»story of psychoanalytic theory 
of personality has been the growing appreciation of cultural and 
situational forces. The earliest writers on this subject in English 
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were Horney (1937), and Fromm (1941), and more recently Sul- 
livan (1945), Kardiner (1939, 1945), and Erikson (1945, 1946). 

One by one the main tenets of orthodox Freudian theory were 
corrected, revised, or discarded as made necessary by the application 
of culture theory, e.g., theory of anxiety, Oedipus Complex, libido 
theory, instinct theory in general, penis emy. the role of the female, 
guilt, superego and much else as is made quite clear in Thompson’s 
excellent summary (1950). These writers ha\ c certainly established 
that personality both in current functioning and in its formation and 
course, must be related to culture and environmental determiners. 
With this emphasis most recent treatises on personality agree (Mur- 
phy, 1947; Stagner, 1937 ; Harsh and Schrickel, 1950 ). It is not 
an accident that Personality and Social Ps\cholog\ form a single 
division of the American Psychological Association. The Freudian 
stress on powerful bad-animal-instincts, autonomously working them- 
selves out in almost complete disregard of culture has been completely 
discarded by all psychologists, although not by all psychoanalysts 
(Fenichel, 1945; Roheim, 1943). 

But now that this culture-personality interdependence has been 
established, the criticism must be made that especially in the writings 
of Fromm, the personality, in the biological, constitutional sense, is 
in some danger of evaporating away entire!} into a "something" 
(what?) that is produced and shaped almost alone by extra-organ- 
ismic forces. 

Kardiner (1939, 1945) attempts to interrelate intra- and extra- 
organismic forces so as to avoid this criticism. Instinct-theory in 
his writings has been corrected and improved but not completely 
discarded. For him, culture impinges on an organism that has a 
biological “nature" of its own. antecedent to culture The same 
may be said of Levy (1947). Perhaps from such an intermediate 
orientation may yet come the consideration of certain theoretical 
problems which have been neglected in the “rush to culturL” e.g., 
resistance to acculturatim, autonomy of the personality, criticism of 
the culture from within, the concept of spontaneity, the concept of 
self-actualization, the criticism of hedonism, supra-cultufal and 
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cross-cultural values, species-characteristics, the role of reality, of 
knowledge and of truth in the development of personality. 

Holistic Theories ok Personality 

The Goldsteinian (1939, FHO, 1 ( M7) holistic (or better, organ- 
ismicj theory of psychology and of personality developed in contact jl 
with the Berlin school of Gestalt psychology, and for a time, in col- 1 
lahoration with it. Its full impact has \et to be felt, for it is sol 
radical a deviation from the other main sources of theory that it may 
take another decade for •psychologists to digest it. Angyal’s impor- 
tant hook (1941) is the first step in tlii^ direction 

Goldstein's central observation was that organisms which are 
severely damaged are not simply the same as they vv'*re before, minus 
whatever they lost Rather, an organism damaged at its core will 
spontaneously reorganize itself into another kind of whole organism 
which ret iins all its former functions, aims and hopes, hut at per- 
haps a less efficient or “lower” level. It doe^ the best it can, under 
the new circumstances. In a word, all abilities are seen by Gold- 
stein as of the whole organism, rather than as isolated parts of it. 
For him, the organism definitely has a “nature 11 of its own, in accord- 
ance with which it ^elects stimuli and hcha\es. That is to say, one 
cannot understand either the nature of stimuli or the nature of be- 
havior except as functions of the nature of the particular organism. 
An ultimately similar point of view is expressed in W erner ( 1 ( H0) 
and similar difficulties of comprehension and assimilation with other 
points of \iew are encountered. 

The main criticism that can be leveled against the holistic theories 
is that they have not made use enough of the discoveries of the psy- 
choanalysts. A holistic-dynamic fusion of ps\ choanalv sis and Gestalt 
psychology has been attempted by Muslim ( FH3, a & b) and by 
W. Wolff (1947). 

Self-Actualization and Growth.- Goldstein's dynamic princi- 
ple is the trend to self-actualization, the hillest realization in actuality 
of the potentialities and intrinsic nature of the organism (Angyal 
1941. Maslow 1950, Rogers 1948, and Fromm 1 C) 47). All other 
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motives are seen as only partial steps in this direction rather than 
as separate and independent goals. 

Most important for motivation- and value-theory is the intro- 
duction of a positive force to supplement the Freudian pessimism 
and the neo-behavioristic relativism which in general assumes that 
the organism is ultimately motivated by avoidance of punishment, 
the relief of tension, and the seeking for a few physiological pleasures, 
e.g., food, sex, etc., and by whatever can be learned on this basis. 

The intrinsic difficulties and shortcomings of this position in 
explaining such complex human activities as science, philosophy and 
art, not to mention pathology and therapy, ha\e, in general, been 
avoided by studying mainly crippled people and de>perate rats. That 
is to say, the problem has simply been side-stepped. To Jung ( 1939) 
must go the credit for first percei\ing and criticizing this short- 
coming in Freud. He has always placed great stress on the urge to 
healthy and full development of the patient. Uowe\cr, his concept 
of “individuation” is so vaguely described that it has been very little 
used by American psychologists. 

What such a positi\c concept can do for psychology is seen in the 
numerous writings of Rogers ( 1°42, 1°48) and his students, in 
which the concept of “growth” (indistinguishable from self-actualiza- 
tion) assumes more and more a central and essential rolev This can 
be equally so for a psychological theory of democracy, of interper- 
sonal relations, of social improvement, of cross-cultural comparison, 
and of a scientific system of values. With its aid there is no reason 
why cognition, conation, and affection should not he tied together 
once again, i.e., the contrast between individual and social, between 
selfish and altruistic, between instinctive and rational, and many 
other such false dichotomies can be resohed. 

Gen er a l-Se m am ins m 

A growing influence in psychology has been the “genejral-seman- 
tics” movement fathered by Korzybski (1933) and interpreted by 
Johnson (1946) and Hayakawa ( 1949). It is not alone 'the nature 
of language and communication which they expound, bpt also its 
influence on the perception of reality, on interpersonal relations, on 
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psychopathology and on psychotherapy. It is based squarely on the 
radical acceptance of the holistic fact that the world is a unity in 
the sense that all its parts are related to each other, one way or an- 
other, and on the ultimate dynamic fact that all things change and 
grow. 

The implications for personality theory are considerable. For 
instance, it is Maslow’s ( 194N) claim that the average “normal” 
person who thinks he is living in the real world and among real peo- 
ple is far more likely to be reacting to stereotypes, abstractions, and 
“rubrics” in his own head. The best known example is prejudice, 
but so many other examples of cognitixe distortion can be given in 
so many other areas that a serious shadow of doubt is thrown on 
the validity of the assumption that the normal person is determined 
primarily by the real world. Sullivan's (1945) <. incept of “para- 
taxic distortion,” an improvement upon and generalization of Freud’s 
“transference” theory, is a psychiatric version of the same point. 

Sr mm arx 

The field of personality is extraordinarly rich in fascinating 
hunches, hypotheses, and theories. These ha\e come in greatest 
number and with greatest richness from psychiatrists and clinicians, 
who, however. ha\e not been noted as a group for experimental em- 
phases or methodological sophistication. Fortunately, there are 
mounting signs of an integration of personality theory into the gen- 
eral theory of psychology. To the extent that a true rapprochement 
is achieved, psychology will increasingly focus its attention upon 
the more dynamic and more molar aspects of behavior, and, in turn, 
the various and often conflicting theories of personality development! 
structure, and function will be subjected to the test of rigorous sci- 
entific investigation which alone can yield the facts required for their 
ultimate rejection, modification, or validation 
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CHAPTER 14 


PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY AND SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

By David Krkcu, I'mrcrsity of California 

It is extremely difficult and always foolhardy to attempt to evalu- 
ate the contemporary scene from ail historical perspective. Never- 
theless it is perhaps safe to venture the prediction that the current 
period, roughly the middle decades of the twentieth century, will be 
recognized as a significant turning point in the application of psy- 
chological theory to the data of social psychology, and the use of 
social psychological data in the development of psychological theory. 
However true this may turn out to be, the past relationship between 
social psychology and psychological theory reminds one forcibly of 
the old adage that it is the children of the shoemaker who go barefoot. 

The psychologist has never been known to Ik* bashful about pro- 
pounding and adumbrating theories, yet social psychology, in the 
past, has suffered from extreme and extended po\erty in theory — 
it has been the neglected waif of the theoretical-minded psychol- 
ogist. Social psychology in the hands of the sociologist or social 
philosopher never lacked for theoretical orientation -the orientation, 
naturally, of the sociologist or social philosopher. But once the ex- 
perimenting and objectively-minded psychologist claimed jurisdiction 
over the field, social psychology remained for a very long time in a 
theoretical void and without conceptual form In part this situation 
was due to the beliefs and attitudes of the social psychologist, and 
in part it was due to the scientific snobbishness of the theoretical- 
minded psychologist. ] 

About the time that the field of social psychology wajs being 
admitted to departments of psychology, most psychologists were 
very busy being over-impressed with the empirical approach and 
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with the importance of “objective facts”- -theory was to be eschewed. 
This attitude was reflected in the work of the new social psycholo- 
gists. Their task was to weigh and measure the objectively observ- 
able behavior of man in society. Theoretical speculation could wait. 
This altitude was strengthened by their judgments that the early 
non-psychologists who had worked in the field, Le Bon and Tarde, 
had over-theorized, under-observed, and had altogether built a house 
of fantasy in social psychology. And a- for such psychologists as 
McDougall who had concerned themselves with social psychology — 
their theories were now regarded as quaint theologies and were held 
in complete disrepute. In over-reaction to such over-theorizing (and, 
in their view, bad theorizing), the early experimental and social psy- 
chologists showed a complete lack ot interest in developing a well- 
rounded theoretical structure for their field 

The lack of development of theory was not, however, altogether 
the doings of the social psychologist. The thcoicticians among the 
psychologists must also share part of the blame. To them social psy- 
chology was completely without scientific status. The social psy- 
chologist worked with ephemeral and practical problems rather than 
with the eternal verities of pure science. The actual work of the 
social psychologist, furthermore, was of such a nature as not to 
permit of the nicely controlled and simplified experimental situation 
or even, in many cases, of the possibility of repeated observations. 
Finally, the social psychologist, as an individual, was frequently 
regarded as being profoundly uninterested in, and incapable of ap- 
preciating, theoretically important issues The whole field was 
judged, by the theoretician, to l>e somewhat raw, disquietingly un- 
orthodox. basically unscientific and with a slight flavor of ill-repute 
about it. Whenever the theoretician did use social phenomena to 
illustrate his theoretical concepts, he did so in a left-handed, almost 
abashed way as if he were merely being “cute” or else on a scientific 
slumming junket and hoped that his colleagues would not take him 
seriously. 

To a significant degree the above over-simplified description of 
the attitudes of the social psychologists and the theoreticians no 
longer applies. Today, and this is the major burden of this chapter. 
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some of the most important theoretical developments in psychology 
are occurring within the field of social psychology and through the 
work of social psychologists. However, the above account, unfor- 
tunately, has more than an historical interest. In at least two major 
fields of social psychology there still remain some practitioners who 
are direct spiritual descendants of the early anti-theoretical social 
psychologists, or who still fail to understand the role that basic 
psychological theory can play in the various specific “fields” of 
psychology. 

Before beginning the discussion of current theoretical develop- 
ments in social psychology it may be desirable therefore to review 
briefly the work and status of those social psychologists who are only 
peripherally interested in theory — the relicts, as it were, of the social 
psychologists described earlier. Such a review should permit us to 
evaluate better the role of theory in social psychology. 

Today’s A-Theoretical Psychologists 

There are, as has already been indicated, two groups of social 
psychologists who show a cultural lag as far as attention to theory 
is involved. The first of these two groups, best exemplified by the 
psychologists in the field of attitude testing and public opinion meas- 
urement, might be called a-theoretical social psychologists. The sec- 
ond group, found primarily, among many of the textbook writers in 
social psychology, seem to hold the view that theory is a necessary 
evil — but not a very helpful evil. We will briefly consider each of 
these in turn. 

The Opinioneers — Social Psychology without Psychologi- 
cal Theory. — Perhaps the most active field in social psychology, the 
field with the most journals specifically devoted to its doings, the 
field which receives the most financial support, the field which repre- 
sents social psychology to most laymen, is the field of public opinion 
research. And perhaps the most thoroughly tilled field in Academic 
social psychology, the field which has yielded the most |ountiful 
crop of M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s in social psychology and wfiich has 
resulted in the most publications among the general journals tof social 
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psychology, is the field of belief and attitude measurement. And yet 
it is these two fields which, until very recently, have shown an 
extraordinary lack of concern with fundamental psychological theory. 
This has been especially true of the first of these fields. 

Basic psychological theory and concepts seem to play no role at 
all in the thinking of public opinon pollsters. Although these social 
psychologists attempt to measure beliefs, attitudes, judgments, and 
opinions, neither the commercial polling organizations nor the aca- 
demic survey research groups have shown any significant tendency 
to concern themselves v^ith the psychological theory of beliefs, atti- 
tudes, judgments, and opinions. The public opinion journals are 
filled with well-designed and statistically sophisticated studies which 
attack such problems as question-construction, interviewing tech- 
niques, sampling procedures, coding operations, etc., but it is only 
rarely (if at all) that one can find in these journals any mature 
discussion of the basic nature of the “things” which these ques- 
tions. interviews, and codes are presumably measuring, weighing 
and reporting. One can find a concern with the theory of tech- 
niques sampling theor\. measurement theory, interviewing theory, 
etc.- and much of this theory represents some of the best and most 
ingenious thinking in psychological literature, but there is no con- 
cern with the theory of that zchich is being measured. This is a 
particularly serious lack because the concepts of beliefs and attitudes 
are among the most fundamental of all concepts in psychology. 

A very brief discussion of but one consequence *>f this lack of 
theoretical concern may serve to emphasize its dangers. 

Measuring I That Isn't There. 1 — It may seem o obvious as not 
to merit mention that no person’s opinion can be measured unless 
he has an opinion. Yet an examination of much of the work in 
belief and attitude testing leads one to believe that this obvious fact 
has not been recognized. So much of the work seems to be based on 
the assumption that all one needs to have is some sort of measuring 
instrument and that one can then apply this measuring instrument 
to any group of people and proceed to measure beliefs and attitudes 

1 The following discussion is taken from an earlier article by the present 
author. See Krech, D. (1948). 
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among people who do not have an opinion but who should have. 
This strange position reflects the naive “operational” notion — some- 
times explicitly and sometimes implicitly stated — that an attitude or 
an opinion is that which an attitude test measures. There is a com- 
plete failure to be clear as to the difference between a verbal reaction 
and a belief. 

Whatever else a theoretically sound definition of a belief or atti- 
tude will imolve, it seems clear from our present knowledge that 
these terms refer to some sort of enduring cognitive or dynamic 
structures which function as intervening variables in the total econ- 
omy of behavior. Beliefs or attitudes cannot* be identified with ephe- 
meral reactions or casual responses to an interviewer's questions. 
Certainly this is true, on the very face of it, for those beliefs and 
attitudes which make any significant difference in the behavior or 
personality of the individual. As many writers have frequently 
pointed out, people can respond in some way to any test item, but 
to identify such a response with an enduring structure or dynamic 
system is to he guilty of a very crude error. No instructor in psy- 
chology, for instance, has ever assumed that a student’s response 
to any one true-false question is a necessary indication of ail endur- 
ing bit of knowledge about the matter covered m the question — a 
knowledge which will affect his behavior in anv degree. 

No one has e\er attempted to make a complete inventory of all 
of a single individual’s enduring dynamic systems (beliefs and atti- 
tudes). Merely to contemplate such a task would be enough to con- 
vince one of the impressive number of man’s beliefs and attitudes. 
Hut the number of any one person's beliefs and altitudes is finite . He 
can have beliefs and attitudes only with respect to those objects 
which exist for him in his own idiosyncratic psychological world. 
We cannot assume that the mcml>eis of the same culture will all 
have beliefs or attitudes about a "common” set of issues. From 
what we already know about the operation of the basic psychological 
processes involved in belief and attitude formation au<J the proc- 
esses of perception, *ve know that exposure to a conunijii range of 
stimulation will not result in the growth of a unifoim $4 °f beliefs. 
An individual’s enduring dynamic systems develop in t(rms of his 
own perceptions, not the perceptions of the sociologist who views 
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his culture. And perception is functionally selective . Therefore the 
development of any enduring dynamic system is intimately related 
to the needs, aspirations, and frustrations of the specific person. Not 
every labor union member, for example, has beliefs and attitudes 
about the Taft-Ilartley Act or the Marshall Plan, no matter how 
urgently the pollster may wish to measure and report upon such 
beliefs and attitudes. Not every college sophomore has beliefs and 
attitudes about the church, or politics, or fascism — no matter how 
desperately the Ph.I) candidate wishes to apply his laboriously 
constructed and statistically refined “attitude test” to his subjects. 
It will do no good to reply that those who have no enduring dynamic 
systems with respect to these issues can always say ‘‘Don’t know.” 
To repeat: Almost anyone can, if urged, react with a momentary 
“approval” or “disapproval” — even on a five-pomt scale — to any 
question relating to an) matter 

The faibire of so many of our attitude testers to worry out a 
theoretically clear distinction between a response and an enduring 
dynamic svstem, a reaction and an intervening variable, has resulted 
in a tremendous amount of busy -work, of measuring and adding and 
percentaging ephemeral reactions of people who should have opin- 
ions but who don't. In a word, they have been busy measuring they 
know not what Illustrations such as the above can be multiplied. 
The moral ^eems clear Whatever the specific interest of the social 
psychologist, and no matter how “practical” his purpose, he cannot 
do good work without good theory 

Social Psychology Textbooks — Theory Divorced from 
Reality. -If the fields of attitude testing are the representatives of 
social psychology to the public, the textbooks in social psychol- 
ogy are the representafhes of social psychology to the students. 
And many of the textbooks in the field, although not neglecting 
psychological theory completely, have made very little use of it 
Many of our textbooks in social psychology can be seen as di- 
vided into two separate, independent parts where neither part is 
on speaking terms with the other. Hie first part usually con- 
sists of an abridged treatise of the principles covered in a course 
in introductory psychology, and in that part a few genuflections 
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are made to psychological theory. In the second part the writer 
concerns himself with a discussion of the “tads” of social psychol- 
ogy which consists primarily of a review of many of the experiments 
and studies specifically within the field of social psychology. But no 
consistent and systematic attempt is made to use the iirst part, the 
theoretical part, in analyzing, or criticizing, or understanding the 
material of the second part, Each social psychological study is pre- 
sented as a thing complete within itself. As one eminent psycho- 
logical editor has remarked, the textbooks in social psychology are 
merely glorified Psychological Bulletin reviews. Many studies arc 
mentioned, many are abstracted, and the immediate practical impli- 
cations of some of the studies are drawn out, but no study is exam- 
ined for its fundamental theoretical significance or meaning, nor is 
any one theoretical treatment, based upon the first section of the 
hook, applied systematically to these studies. Binding together within 
one set of hard covers a brief statement of psychological principles 
together with an account of social psychological studies is a far cry 
indeed from writing a theoretically oriented and mature social 
psychology. 

This criticism has implications beyond the writing of textbooks. 
The same kind of criticism can be applied to some of the experi- 
mental workers in social psychology and especially to the student 
who is eager to get out into the field and get his hands on some 
concrete data. Before any one can say that he has applied a theoreti- 
cal structure to the data of social psychology he must not only he 
aware of theory but he must take the pains to spell out the operation 
of his theoretical principles in the context of his social psychological 
data. Nothing else will do, nothing else will permit him to gain the 
wealth of insight there is to be gained from theory in analyzing 
data, and nothing else will enable him to assess the adequacy of his 
theory. The separation of the concrete data and specific experimen- 
tal hypotheses of a specialized area of a science from the general 
principles of the science can be fatal for both theory and experiment. 
The theory can become esoteric, and the experimental filets sterile. 
Every theoretical principle should shed additional light <>n the sig- 
nificance of a fact, every fact should help support or mo<|fy a theo- 
retical principle. 
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It is probably not far from the truth to say that most of the stu- 
dents in social psychology, in so far as they have depended upon 
our textbooks for their orientation and training in social psychology, 
have been exposed to both theory and data, but their theory was 
divorced from data, and their data from theory. 

However, as has already been indicated, the status of theory in 
social psychology is not adequately represented by the above two 
areas of social psychological activities. Xo field of science shows a 
smooth and even front of change. There always exist differential 
rates of development in the different subfields of any science, and 
some of the subfields may lag behind others. Recent work of social 
psychologists, of laboratory workers in the fields of perception and 
learning, of clinical workers, and of many other psychologists has 
resulted in highly promising and exciting developments in psycho- 
logical theory — theory which is being directly applied to many of 
the traditional problems which have been the concern of the experi- 
mental social psychologist. It is these dc\clopmcnts to which wc 
now turn. 

Two Major Theorkthwi Issues 

There have been two major and closely interrelated questions 
that have consistently plagued every theoretician in social psychology. 
( )uc of these is the relation of social psychology to general psychol- 
ogy. The question here is whether the principles which the general 
psychologist discovers (or invents) in his laborato*' are also the 
principle.^ which the social psychologist will find applicable to lfis 
own data In other words, are there two psychologies — general and 
social- -or only one? 'The second issue is that of the unit of analy- 
sis. As most commonly stated this problem resolves itself down 
to the question of whether we should use the individual or the group 
as our unit of analysis of social behavior. 

At first examination it would appear that if we answer the first 
question by affirming an identity between general psychology and 
social psychology then it would necessarily follow' that we would 
have to use the individual as our unit of analysis — for the behavior 
of the individual has been the traditional concern of the laboratory 
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psychologist. Or, by the same token, if we decide that the proper 
unit of analysis for the social psychologist is the group, then we 
cannot identify social psychological principles with general psycho- 
logical principles. However, further consideration would seem to 
suggest that this choice, as is true of all “either-or” choices, is not a 
real one. Recent developments in both social psychology and gen- 
eral psychology indicate that the abo\e dichotomy between the 
individual as a unit of analysis and the gioup as a unit of analysis 
is a questionable one, and that whatever unit ot analysis we may 
prefer to use (and one can use several , depending upon the nature of 
the problem) general psychology, as a basic Science, must be identified 
zvith social psychology at ez-erv point 

General Psychology Is Social Psychology. — Perhaps one of 
the earliest statements of what is rapidly becoming to be recognised 
as the most tenable position on the “Individual z's (iroup” contro- 
versy. is that of Cooley (1902) who pointed out many years ago 
that, 

. . just as there is no society oi group that is not a collective 
view of persons, so there is no individual who may not be regarded 
as a particular view of social groups lie has no separate ex- 
istence, through both hereditary and social factors in his life a 
man is bound into the whole of which lu is a member, and to 
consider him apart frqm it is quite as artificial as to consider 
society apart from individuals” f Cooley, l'*02, p 38) 

Cooley’s statement suggests that, not only are the social psy- 
chologists in error who insist that the only unit we need consider 
is the group, but that the general psychologist is also in error when 
he believes that the only unit he need considei is the individual. It 
is the recognition of this latter error winch has been slowly borne 
home to the laboratory psychologist and which is now resulting in 
some significant rt examinations of the most cherished apd “immu- 
table” laws and principles which have ever come out of the psycholo- 
gist’s laboratory. And this recognition has been borne limie to the 
experimental psychologist in the most effective way pcfesible — not 
through programmatic statements, or generalized statements of 
beliefs, but through well-designed and ingenious experimental analy- 
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ses of laboratory-born principles. It is here that the experimental 
social psychologist has made his greatest theoretical contributions. 

The Theme of Current Experimental Work. — The major 
theme of the experimental work of the social psychologist which has 
forced a re-examination of the principles of general psychology can be 
stated very simply. Every basic psychological process of man — his 
perception, learning, remembering, wanting, feeling, etc. -must be 
understood within the social context of the perceiver, the learner, the 
rememberer, the wanting man. The most recent formulation of this 
principle was stated b> ^Crutchfield and the present writer (Krech 
and Crutchfield, 1^48, p 8) as follows 

“. . . the general psychologist as well as the social psychologist 
is literally forced to study the behavior of man as a social being. 
Whether we are studying the behavior of a man in a laboratory, 
in the clinic, or in a crowd, whether we are studying his perception 
of colored paptrs, his performance on an intelligence test, or his 
decision about participating in a lynching, we are studying the 
Ix’havior of a man as influenced b\ his perception of the social 
world. . . . The effects of a mint's group membership , of his 
experience with other men, of his past and present interpersonal 
relationships reach into iach of Ins psychological activities no 
matter how simple or apparently remote no psychologist, 

whatever Ins interests, does or can study the behavior of an 
asocial man ” 2 

'This position, of course, presents a serious challenge to the ex- 
perimental psychologist For the experimental psychologist has 
always assumed, usually implicitly, that in studying perception, for 
example, he was studying a process independent of the social back- 
ground, affiliations, prejudices, and \ allies ol the percener It didn't 
matter to him whether his subject was a student at Berlin Univer- 
sity or at Swarthmore College ; whethci his subject came from the 
poorer lower class or the wealthier middle class. Among the vari- 
ables which the perception psychologist, or the learning psychologist, 
included in his theoretical model of the perceiver and learner there 
was no room for social values and mores In so far as he recognized 


2 Italics not in the original 
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the influence of these factors, they were ascribed to interfering and 
uncontrolled influences — “imperfections” in his subjects. The psy- 
chologist here was taking the same way out of a difficulty that the 
classical economist takes when it is brought to his attention that 
“economic man” does not exist, that the motivational structure of 
man cannot be described in terms of “rational choices based only on 
money values.” Such “interfering” motives as need for status, love, 
etc., are dismissed by the simon-pure economic classicist (in so far 
as such an economist exists outside of the elementary economics text- 
books) as mere “imperfections” in the model. Hut, to return to our 
general psychologist. Tf the position outlined by Krech and Crutch- 
field is correct, then we cannot explain away those "imperfections" 
as nuisances which “mess up” a good experiment. We must realize 
that the social values and mores of man are just as significant a set 
of variables as any others, and that therefore many of the general 
psychologist’s principles and laws must necessarily be in error -for 
he has omitted a whole family of important variables in his theoreti- 
cal formulations. 

One of the first carefully thought out and telling presentations 
of experimental data which launched the attack on the “asocial” 
general psychologist came with the publication of Bartlett’s now 
classic book, Remembering , in 1932. Here, for the first time, \va> 
the principle generalized 'that while there appeared to be universal 
laws of memory and perception, the nature of these processes and 
the specific errors in memory and perception which people marie 
could not be understood except in terms of the cultural backgrounds 
and socially determined interests and mores of the subjects. His 
book is replete with interesting experimental demonstrations of this 
effect. 

With the publication of this book a whole series of experimental 
invasions of the learning and perception psychologist’s laboratory by 
social psychologists was begun. Among these must l>e Jistcd the 
well-known study of the aulokinetic movement by Sherif j(1935)-- 
an experiment which he titled “A study of some social factors in 
perception,” the last phrase of which became, for a while! a sort of 
a rallying-cry for many experimental social psychologists. 
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A concurrent experimental development which started off from 
a slightly different orientation hut which is ending with the same 
general conclusions provides an interesting illustration of what hap- 
pens when a science begins to hew to the line of the one cosmic 
principle of all sciences — Everything depends upon cvcrythinfj else. 
A number of psychologists, interested in perceptual problems, began 
to question the severance of personality and motivational factors (or 
“autistic” factors a** Murphy preferred to call them) from purely 
perceptual factors Thus Thurstone (1 ( >44) pointed out, “In these 
days when we insist so frequently on the interdependence of all 
aspects of personality, it would be difficult to maintain that anv of 
these functions, such as perception, is isolated from the rest of the 
dynamical system that constitutes the person” (p. 3) , and Bruner and 
(lOodman ( 1 ( H7) listed the programmatic implications of this posi- 
tion as follows: “What we must study . . . are the variations per- 
ception it Mi undergoes when one is hungry, in lo\e, in pain, or 
solving a problem. These variations are as much a part of the psy- 
chology of perception as Korte’s Laws” (p 33). 

Among the experiments which attacked perception from these 
viewpoints the following pioneering studies must he cited: San- 
ford’s t P*3(\ l u 37) studies of the effects of food deprivation upon 
perception and the “imaginal processes”; Proshanskx \s and Mur- 
phj’s (1°4J) im estigation of the effect of reward and punishment 
on perception; and Schafer and Murphy’s studies ;1943) of the 
visual figure-ground relationships- -studies which seemed to indicate 
that what was figuie and what was ground in a simple visual per- 
ception was influenced to a considerable degree by needs, rewards, 
and punishments. Finally, in 1°47, with the publication of Bruner’s 
and (ioodman’s Mudv entitled “Value and Need as Organizing Fac- 
tors in Perception” Bruner and his co-workers have initiated an 
ambitious and systematic re-examination of many of the “basic” 
principles of perception 

Once it became clear that perception was no longer isolated 
from the needs and wants and experiences of man, the next step 
became obvious. Since needs, wants, and experiences are so inti- 
mately related to social factors, perceptual and learning laws could 
no longer be isolated from the social milieu of the percciver and 
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learner. And so these studies also ended with the general conclusions 
which Bartlett saw so clearly. At the present writing the situation 
can be summarized by paraphrasing Thurstone’s statement to this 
effect: '‘It would he difficult to maintain that any of these functions, 
such as perception, is isolated from man as a social l>cing- -from the 
effects of his group rnenilnrship, interpersonal relations, etc.” 

We will return to a consideration of these new perceptual stud- 
ies later, hut the critical point to make here is that the general psy- 
chologist has not and cannot formulate zalid psyt Iwloyical principles 
which are “asocial." Out of his work and out of his thinking must 
come the principles which arc immediately applicable to the work and 
thinking of the “social” psychologist. 

Some Additional Theoretical Considerations. - -The identifica- 
tion of social psychology with general psychology does not rest solely 
upon the above considerations, i.c\, that the general psychologist is 
forced to work with a social man and therefore lu* is f orted to come 
out with “social” principles. Crutchfield and the present writer have 
suggested a purely theoretical consideration which supports the 
conclusion of identity. 'Flic following argument is adapted from 
their more extended discussion ( 1948, pp. 8 11 ). 

A commonly accepted formulation of the different i between 
social psychology and general psychology is that the social psycholo- 
gist studies the behavior of man in a social field, while the general 
psychologist does not. If we then ask what it is that uniquely char- 
acterizes a social field, the usual or common-sense answer is that it 
is the presence of other persons which differentiates a social from a 
nonsocial field. If that is so, we must next ascertain what especially 
significant characteristics these “person objects” have in governing 
the behavior of the individual. Why, in other words, should we 
give special emphasis to “person objects” among the many deter- 
minants of individual behavior. How does a “person object” differ 
from a “chair object/' or “apple object” in affecting man's 
behavior? 

Krech and Crutchfield then suggest, although admitted|y without 
adequate experimental or observational data, the following theoreti 
cal considerations: Person objects differ from many othfcr objects 
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because they are richly endowed with the following properties : mobil- 
ity , capriciousness, , unpredictability, reciprocal sensitivity, loci of 
causality, power qualities (i.e., they are perceived as being capable of 
providing rewards and threatening punishments). These charac- 
teristics, or qualities, or attributes of person-objects make them par- 
ticularly significant stimulus objects in a person's field, and seem to 
set off a field replete with person objects from fields devoid of such 
person objects. Hut, and this is the crucial theoretical argument 
here, these qualities zvhich give person objects their great importance 
as stimuli are not unique to human beings. Thus, for example, the 
lower animals also have these qualities, and even more significantly, 
even plants or inanimate objects may be perceived with these quali- 
ties. They offer the following illustrations: 

“Clouds and storms and winds are excellent examples of 
objects the psychological field that carry the perceived prop- 
erties of mobility, capaciousness, causation, power of threat and 
reward. So, too, the sea and the river and the ocean. So, too, 
the volcano, the glacier, the fire, and the earthquake. Thus a 
man living in' an environment completely without animate objects 
might still exhibit some types of behavior that we ordinarily think 
of as social. Jle might punish a ‘malicious’ stone that trips him, 
try to appease thunder and lightning, imitate the noises of the 
waves, etc.” (p. 10). 

To argue that such perceptions are the fantastic perceptions of 
illogical children, savages, or of people exposed to superstitious 
“animistic” training, seems inadequate Certain perceptual quali- 
ties are immediately and directly inherent in the objects perceived. 
The perceptual experience of the capriciousness of a windstorm does 
not depend upon any “training” -it is immediateiv given, and so is 
the perception of capaciousness in a person object. Xo complicated 
logical or illogical reasoning process need be invohed — -any more 
so than there need be a complicated reasoning process in perceiving 
the form of a circle. 

The critical point here is that much of what we commonly call 
“social behavior” gets its special qualities by \irtue of the fact that 
the individual is being stimulated by capricious, mobile, etc., objects. 
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Since objects which have these qualities are not limited to “person 
objects” a social field cannot be identified with a peopled field. 1 here 
is no sharp theoretical distinction between a peopled field and a field 
devoid of people; there can only be a continuum. This continuum 
ranges from simple fields (those which include only rather static, 
immobile objects) to complex fields (those which contain mobile, 
powerful, capricious, causal objects). 

The above argument may seem to partake of the characteristics 
of a lilv-gilding operation. Since there are sufficient practical grounds 
to indicate that there are very few psychological laws which can be 
written without including the so-called social variables, it would seem 
unnecessary to proceed (as we have just done) to prove that there 
is no theoretically meaningful distinction which can be drawn be- 
tween a social and a nonsocial field Perhaps one of the values of 
the immediately preceding theoretical analysis (outside of the feel- 
ing of closure it may give the theoretician to prove, on purely theo- 
retical grounds, what he already knows on empirical grounds) lies 
in the implied warning to the social psychologist who may resist 
paying attention to some of the pure research of the general psy- 
chologist. He might argue that there may be some instances in 
which “social” factors are relatively unimportant, and therefore we 
can go ahead without too much attention to certain of the theoretical 
issues raised by the generaf psychologist or to certain of his experi- 
mental concerns This neglect of some of the experimental psycholo- 
gist’s work, however, is unwarranted, since only in the very rare 
cases where the experimental psychologist has worked with limited 
responses of organisms to an environment de\oid of any capricious, 
mobile, etc., objects can one assume such work to be unimportant 
for the social psychologist. It appears, to paraphrase Terence, that 
nothing psychological should be foreign to the social psychologist. 

But whatever weight may be attached to this particular theo- 
retical analysis as compared to the experimental data previously 
referred to, the gentr l conclusion that as far as basic science is 
concerned there is but one psychology (not two: one social land one 
general) seems to be the soundest position in the light of Available 
evidence, 
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Units of Analysis — A Functional Answer. — In terms of the 
second major problem, the unit of analysis, the above considera- 
tions seem to suggest that the choice which confronts us is not 
that between the individual and the (/roup , but between the individ - 
ual-in-socii'ty and the (jroup. Hut even this reformulation is too 
rigid and does not correspond to the actual choices before us. The 
thesis can be defended that the proper unit of analysis is to be deter- 
mined functionally . i.e , in terms of the specific problem which is 
under investigation at any one time. 

The (intend TsychologLst's unit of shudysis . — We must avoid 
making the common error that the unit of analysis used by the gen- 
eral psychologist is the “individual” — or, even the “indi\ idual-in- 
society ” 'fhe general psychologist only very rarely uses the 
individual-in-societ\ as his unit of anahsis llis anahsis is made 
in much more molecular terms And from problem to problem he 
will use oiiieiLUt units of anahsis Thus, m some instances, he will 
use the “habit” as his unit of analysis, and analyze man or behavior 
in terms of “habits/* In other instances he will use “motives” or 
“percepts” as his analytical units. It should he clear, however, that 
nr* matter into how many line pieces he mav cut man. for purposes 
of analysis, each one of these pieces retains the significant charac- 
teristics of the individual-in-society. Thus, if the whole man is his 
unit of analysis, it is the “mdn idual-in-society” , if a “habit” is his 
unit, it is still a “habit of an indi vidual-in-society ” ; and if a perceptual 
process is his unit, it is also “a perception of an individual-in- 
society.” No unit can escape that characteristic and still remain a 
psychologically meaningful or useful unit. Once he has adopted a 
unit of analysis which no longer has that characteristic (as, for 
example, in such instances where the “reflex” is the unit of analy- 
sis) lie no longer is asking a psychological question but a physio- 
logical. or chemical, or physical question. 

It seems then that we can say at least three things about the unit 
of analysis as used by the general psychologist : ( I ) he uses various 
units, the specific nature of any unit being determined primarily by 
the nature of his question; (2) no matter which unit he uses, these 
units partake of the characteristics of the social; and (3) the only 
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limitation on the units which he can use is that the unit be psycho- 
logical and not, say, physiological, or chemical, or physical. 

The Social Psychologist’s Unit of * biolysis.- “The first thing to 
which many theoreticians will agree is that the gencial psychologist s 
units of analysis (as defined above) are also available to the social 
psychologist. That is, the social psychologist may, tor certain prob- 
lems, use the perceptual processes as his units ot analysis; or he 
may use habits of individuals as his units of analysis; or he may use 
beliefs and attitude^ of people. The disagreements come, however, 
when it is suggested that the social psychologist may also use the 
group as his unit of analysis. It is to this problem which we must 
now turn. 

There are at least three major sets of meanings which are cur- 
rently given to the “group” as a unit of analysis. In the first of 
these the group is used merely as a statistical term for a defined and 
specified collection of people. In the second usage, the people making 
up the group are seen to stand in dynamic relationships to each 
other, and here the term is used as a short-cut device when one 
attempts to give an over-all description of what happens. In these 
two usages nothing is implied as to the superordinate nature of the 
group. Rather, the implication is that the study of groups can reveal 
nothing beyond what would be given by a synthesis of all the data 
pertaining to each member of the group. However, the third usage 
carries with it the definite implication that there are unique attri- 
butes of a group which can never be discovered by any synthesis of 
data obtained from the members of the group studied individually. 
A further analysis of each of these usages may make the distinctions 
clearer and may more accurately define the theoretical status of 
each. 

The “Group” as a Unit of Analysis. — The first usagc--the 
Straightforward statistical one- can be illustrated by referring to 
F. H. Allport’s studies on the conforming behavior of people in 
society. Allport’s J-Lurve hypothesis docs jKrrnht one to itudy the 
conforming behavior of any functionally defined aggregate jbf people 
— automobile drivers, church-goers, factory employees, <|tc., — and 
to write one’s conclusions in terms of such a "group.” That is, the 
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unit of analysis is an aggregate of people, and the resulting distribu- 
tion curve of behavior may be said to characterize that particular 
aggregate. But it is obvious, from the very statistical methods used, 
that this theory asserts that the group is merely to f>e seen as a 
collection of discrete individuals with their own beliefs and behavior 
patterns who are alike in that they are all church-goers, say. but who 
differ with respect to certain specified aspects of behavior. The meas- 
ure of variability among this statistical population can be seen as a 
‘'group characteristic." 

Many of our publi^ opinion studies, to take another example, 
also use the term “group" in that sense. What do Republicans 
think about the I'nited Nations? What do Democrats think about 
the same problem? The answers to this question ran be stated in 
group terms, and help to characterize the two groups -Republicans 
and Democrats, but in a statistical sense only. Another illustration: 
the term “national character" has certain value as a statistical con- 
cept, and can be used, if we understand that it is a statistical concept, 
to describe "groups." Thus it may be determined that the "national 
character" of the Dorman is quite different from that of the Ameri- 
can. Again, we are using the group as our unit of description, but 
purely in the statistical sense. It should be clear, without prejudicing 
our final decision as to the meaningfulness of the concept of “group" 
as superordinate to the individual, that this restricted, statistical 
usage of the term group is a legitimate and frequently a very useful 
one in social psychology. 

The second usage of the term “group" takes cognizance of the 
fact that certain groups consist of aggregates of people who are 
dynamically related to each other, i.e., where the behavior of any 
one person is dependent upon his perceptions of the behaviors of 
all the others. In such cases it would be extremely difficult to ana- 
lyze each individual in terms of his beliefs, attitudes, perceptions, 
habits, motives, etc., and then indicate how the resulting behavior 
of this individual affects and is affected in turn hv the behavior of 
others. However difficult this may 1>e. it would be a necessary pro- 
cedure if we were interested in spelling out the various psychological 
events occurring in a group. But if all we were interested in were 
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the end results of these processes, then we could dispense with the 
individual analysis, and describe the end results in terms of “group” 
behavior. In other words, the total effects of the various individuals 
behaving together are measured without regard for the behavior of 
any single individual. Thus, for example, we can state that under 
certain conditions “(Iroups will tend to establish patterns of domi- 
nance among its members” and we can stud\ the conditions under 
which this occurs for various kinds of aggregates of people and 
under various conditions. This is a statement imolving the group as 
the unit of description, of stud}, of anal} sis Hut the assumption 
still remains that the term ijroup is only a convenient unit in which 
to describe the end result of dynamic interaction amom / many indi- 
viduals \ The term “group” as u^ed here is also a coincident and 
legitimate unit of description and analysis for social psychology or 
general psychology. 


It is the third usage of the term “group” which causes ihc great- 
est confusion and difficulty Here it is assumed that the unit “group” 
is an indivisible dynamic zohole, and that this tenn refeis to charac- 
teristics which can never be teased out by the most exhaustive of 
analyses of the beha\iors of the indixiduals compiling the group 
It is further maintained that the use of such a unit will lead to law's 
and principles which are of a different order from those derivable 
from “general” psycholog}- -the xo-calkd laws of “group 
dynamics.” 


I he use of the term “group,” in modern theory, seems to rest 
upon the "field theoretical’’ approach It , s argued\hat just as we 
have long ago established that the perception of a N ttvrn of stimuli 
contains attributes which are not dcmablc from an examination of 
each stimulus taken singly, so an aggregate of individuals contains 
attributes which are not derivable from an analysis of the individual 
members taken one at a time. This argument by analogy, j t would 
seem, is based upon several questionable assumptions. I„ it be first 
place there seems to l. some confusion between the “perceptual” 
world and the "real” world. This danger might be clarified bv 
examining the analogy which is frequently made between an "indi 
visible group” with the perception of a square made up of four dots. 
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We know that when the four dots are properly placed, they may yield 
a percept of a square, although it is obvious that the dots taken singly 
have no property of “squareness” about them. Could it not be said, 
then, that the perception of the square has emergent characteristics 
not explicable from the perceptual characteristics of the four dots 
viewed individually? Of course. Hut to argue from this analogy 
that in the same way a group of four people has emergent charac- 
teristics above and beyond the characteristics of four individuals 
existing separately is to confuse the perceptual and the physical 
world. In the case of the perceived square we assume that processes 
are set up in the brain oj the perceiver by the configuration of the 
four dots in such a wav that a real plnncal process corresponding 
to a square actually comes into existence. It is not assumed, of 
course, that a real square exists “out there.” among the physical 
dots. The new' emergent characteristic is real enough, it is not an 
“illusion,’ but it exists only in the perception of the perceiver. Simi- 
larly, in the case of the four people, new “group characteristics” 
above and beyond any characteristics inherent in any one individual 
may he said to emerge when someone percen ts these four as a group, 
hut again, these new characteristics exist only in the perception of 
the perceiver. It can not be assumed that these emergent group 
characteristics exist “out there” among the four living people. If 
we wish to stud) how any one individual perceives groupings of 
people, then we can speak of the group as an “indivisible unit of per- 
ception,” but if we wish to study the behavior of the group and not 
that of the observer of the group, then we cannot appeal to “gestal- 
len” or the “field theoretical approach” to justify the assumption 
that an analysis of the behavior of the individuals taken singly will 
he inadequate. 

The second questionable argument put forth in support of this 
usage of the term “group” as an indivisible unit attempts to answer 
the preceding argument. It runs somewhat as follows: Just as we 
can speak of field forces in the brain which account for the super- 
ordinate characteristics of visual gestalten . so can we speak of “social 
field forces.” In other words, again an analogy is attempted, this 
time between a “brain field” and a “social field.” But this, it seems 
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to us, is playing fast and loose with the concept of field. The 
configuration of the four individuals does not set up processes in a 
“social field’ 1 which gives actual existence to the group, in any way 
which is similar to the brain processes coordinated with the percep- 
tion of the four people. In the latter case there is some meaning which 
we can ascribe to the “field.” There is a real field in the nervous 
system of the pcrceiver and events in one area of the field have effects 
throughout the field because the intervening medium itself is capable 
of being affected and of retaining such effects. But there is no such 
real field in which the members of the group are embedded. In the 
case of perceptions, in other words, we may search for the principles 
of explanation in the very nature of the brain medium itself and how 
it functions. But we cannot search for the explanation of group 
behavior in any “medium” — call it “social field” or whatever — for 
there is none 1 This position has been stated by Krech and Crutch- 
field (1948, p. 20) as follows: 

. . when we begin to talk about the social field, or the field of 
the group, as if it were a dynamic field, we must be particularly 
careful not to imply that there are any real effects going on in 
the medium — in this case the spaces between the individuals 
forming the group. All that can go in these spaces is the direct 
and simple transmission of physical energies which provide the 
visual, auditory and other stimuli arising from one member 
and impinging upon another. All the psychological effects take 
place within the individual members and must be conditioned by 
the characteristics of these individuals ” 

Finally, it is necessary to point out that one of the considerations 
which continues to impel some theorists in social psychology to argue 
for the need of the supra-individual units of analysis derives from 
the misconception that anything less than a “group” as a unit of 
analysis is an “asocial” unit. But as we have pointed out fit some 
length, the contemporary view of these other units already Provides 
for the so-called socic ! factors, and therefore this argument loses 
some of its forcefulness. 

In summary, then, it appears that the following statement^ can be 
made about the social psychologist’s unit of analysis: (1) using 
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the common units of analysis of the general psychologist (percepts, 
motives, habits, individuals) the social psychologist is using social 
units; (2) in addition to these units, the social psychologist can 
also use the “group” as a unit of description and analysis, but in so 
doing he can assume that the ultimate explanation of group behavior 
can be sought for in the nature of the individuals comprising the 
group; and (3) while it is questionable, on various grounds, that 
any supra-individual unit of analysis is theoretically justified, the 
search for such a unit must avoid unexamined and unjustified argu- 
ments by analogy. 

Recent Theoretical Developments 

On the face of it an examination of recent developments in social 
psychological theory would seem to indicate that there are three 
major stream* of development There is the work represented by 
the “group dynamic” approach, there is the work of the psveho- 
analytieally trained psychologists, and then there is the approach 
which can best l>o characterized as the ”i>ercepttial approach.” It 
should be obvious to the reader that tlu present writer would he 
somewhat biased in his assessment of the first two of these ap- 
proaches From the various considerations already put forth it 
would appear that the third of these appioachcs promises the most 
toward the development of a mature theoretical foundation which 
will permit us an understanding of social behavior. > he first ap- 
proach, it seems to us. has yet to demonstrate that it can make any 
basic theoretical contributions. This is due, in part, to its insistence 
on the superordinate nature of the gtoup as a unit of analysis 

Group Dynamics. 'There are mam able psychologists, notably 
those social psvchologists who arc carrying on the pioneering work 
of Kurt Lewin. who insist oil the necessity of using the group as 
an indivisible unit of analysis and who are constantly” seeking to 
establish “genuine gioup laws.' Thus far, in our judgment, they 
have not succeeded in doing so, although their observational and 
experimental results have tremendously enriched the data upon 
which a complete 5 wx'ial psychology can be built Out guess is that 
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they never will achieve "genuine group laws which necessitate 
using the group as an indivisible unit. In considering the attempts 
at theorizing of these social psychologists, there seems to be one 
characteristic of their thinking which probably mitigates their effoits 
in this direction. This is the assumption, never explicitly stated, that 
one can write laws in terms of one kind of unit which simply para- 
phrase laws written in other kinds of units. In many cases it looks 
very much as if they would have tis believe that the discovery of 
genuine group laws is a matter of simple translation. Kurt Lew in 
and his co-workers (and this is especially true of their earlier work) 
have made brilliant and lasting contribution*? to the formulation of 
psychological laws and techniques of analysis where the individual's 
psychological field was the subject of study. But this does not justify 
the attempt to transform these laws into “group dynamic laws" by 
substituting the word “group” for the word “individual ’ and the 
term “social field” for the term "psychological field” in the original 
formulations. It may turn out that if ever “genuine group laws” 
are discovered they will be phrased in entirely new terms and will 
necessitate concepts, properties, or variables which will he unique 
for those new units. Thus, for example, such “genuine group dy- 
namic laws” may not be phrased in such variables as “needs” and 
“goals.” We may not be able to talk of group needs and group goals. 
since it is quite possible tliat the concepts of “needs” and “goals” 
may make sense only where the individual is the unit of description. 
The failure to understand and heed this caution has resulted, it 
seems to us, in much rephrasing on the part of the “group dynamic” 
psychologists, but in very little basic theoretical contributions. In 
any event it is the judgment of the present writer that the recent 
work in perception, rather than in “group dynamics,” is opening up 
new horizons in theoretical development. 

The Psychoanalytic Approach. — No field in modern psychol- 
ogy has remained uninfluenced by the work and theory of psycho- 
analysis, least of all the field of social psychology. For t|ic most 
part the contributions of modern psychoanalytic theory to oijr under- 
standing of social psychology have been impressive. Thcst contri- 
butions have addressed themselves primarily to two of the major 
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problems of social psychology — beliefs and attitudes, and “national 
character.” 

Psychoanalytic theory lias illuminated the problem of beliefs and 
attitudes by stressing the motivational factors involved in beliefs and 
attitudes. In accordance with the basic philosophy of psychoana- 
lytic theory, such psychologists as Frenkel-Ilrunswik have insisted 
that the key to racial prejudices (as one instance of an attitude) is 
to be found in the inner factors the individual’s need and per- 
sonality structures. This approach has done much to give a junc- 
tional orientation to f the problem of lieliefs and attitudes — an 
orientation which seems, in the light of recent work { as we shall 
see in the next section), to be an extremely fruitful one. However, 
some of the psychoanalytically inclined psychologists and analysts 
who have addressed themselves to the problem of the motivational 
aspect of prejudices and attitudes have erred on the side of over- 
enthusiasm toi the role of these “inner factors.” These workers 
seem to suggest that certain beliefs and attitudes are entirely deter- 
mined by personality factors and sometime rather imaginative ones. 
Thus they tend to speak of the "the personality” of the anti-Semite, 
or "the personality structure” of the quisling, or fascist, etc. Simmel 
( 1 ( W>, p. 35), for example, declares*. 

“1 consider anti-Semitism a psychopat hological personality 
disturbance, manifesting a regression to the ontogenetic as well 
as phylogenetic stage of the development of the ego when hatred, 
the predecessor of the capacity to love, governed its environ- 
mental relationships.” 

There is neither theoretical justification nor empirical evidence for 
such a position quite regardless of our assessment of the specific 
theory of Simmers. A personality structure is not a disembodied 
“psyche” floating in a nonmaterial milieu. The anti-Semitic or the 
fascist or the democratic belief, attitude, prejudice, or bias is as 
much a resultant of the environmental stimuli as it is of the inner 
factors of the personality who is responding to the environmental 
stimuli. The over-enthusiastic psychoanalyst is here in danger of 
committing the same kind of error which the “pure” perccptionist 
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has committed — assuming the perception (or belief) is a function 
only of the nonniotivational (or only of the motivational) factors. 
A mature theoretical treatment of beliefs and attitudes must allow 
for both '’inner’* and “outer” factors — and must do so in a detailed 
manner. 

In the area of “national character” psychoanalytic theory has 
also contributed much. Especially noteworthy is the theorizing of 
Eric Fromm (1941). His analysis of Hitler and the Nazi authori- 
tarian character stiucture has much to recommend it and has served 
as model for many later attempts to bring ^to bear psychoanalytic 
insights to the problem of “national differences” However, here 
again the psychoanalytic approach has not been an unmitigated 
blessing. For here, just as in so many other areas of social psy- 
chology, the failure to deal adequately with the vexing problem of 
the unit of analysis has led to much esoteric theorizing — the net 
result of which has merely been to discredit ( unuarrantedly) psy- 
choanalysis among some social psychologists. A good illustration 
of the type of theorizing which we are criticizing here is found in 
Brickner’s book, “Is Germany Incurable?” (1^43) In this book 
Brickner not only treats Germany as a super-ordinate entity, but 
attempts to apply certain psychoanalytic concepts which were origi- 
nally defined in terms of the individual to the entity “Germany.** 
Thus, for example, he talks about Germany's paranoia’ This is, in 
our opinion, the “group mind” fallacy in its most virulent and patho- 
logical form ! 

However, whatever we may think of the over-enthusiastic 
claims of such analysts as Simmel and the theorizing of such men 
as Brickner and Gorer, it is obvious that much of the current vital- 
ity of social psychological theory is due to the influence of psycho- 
analysis and of those social psychologists trained in, and familiar 
with, the concepts of psychoanalysis. 

The Perceptual Approach. — To many contemporai|y social 
psychologists the basic problem in social psychology, both from the 
applied point of view and the theoretical one, is the problenl of atti- 
tudes. Most of the experimental work and the theoretical fthinking 
addresses itself to the study of the development of attitudes, their 
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characteristics, their control, etc. Of the many approaches to this 
problem the one which can best be characterized as the “perceptual” 
approach seems to offer the most promise for the development of an 
adequate theory of attitudes as well as social behavior in general. 

In many ways the recent concern of social psychological theorists 
with perception iccalls to mind the story of Moliere’s hero in Le 
Bourc/eois Ciniitlhowmc It will be remembered that rather late in 
life, he began the stud) of the finer graces, including grammar. Dur- 
ing one of his earl) lessons he made the astounding discovery that 
he had been talking “prose” all of his life without knowing it! And 
so the social psychologist seems to have been overwhelmed with the 
discover) that people have been ‘’perceiving” all their lives without 
his taking cognizance ot the fact With but very Title thinking it 
would seem ob\ ions that all behavior, all thinking, and all action are 
intimately connected with perception Before \vc can love or hate, 
be pleased or angered, make a judgment or deliver an opinion, we 
must see. hear, or experience -in a word. />mvi7v- the object of 
our love, hate, pleasure, anger, judgment, etc The individual who 
does not percei\o obiects cannot concern either the general or social 
psychologist This would seem to indicate that in attempting to get 
an understanding of beha\ior we must necessarih start with a de- 
scription of the perurivniq process. But for a long time this obvious 
fact was neglected Perception, as it were, was taken for granted 
Trxlav, however, the social psephologists have “discovered” per- 
ception and are insisting that we spell out, in great detail, the per- 
ceptual processes which, temjxiral!) at least, are prio** to any kind of 
social action. 

The reason for this great concern alxuit perception does not he. 
of course, in any sudden insight that perception is involved in be- 
havior, but rather in the growing appreciation among American 
psychologists of the exciting and novel theoretical concepts which 
have been gradual!) developed by the perception psychologists. It 
is the appeal of the pcrceptionist’s theory perhaps more than the 
logical importance of perception that has attracted the social psycho- 
logical theorist to the study of perception. This theory, especially 
in the hands of the (/'estaltists. was being applied to cover a multitude 
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of phenotypically different processes - perception, learning, forget- 
ting, etc., — and the “generalizability" of these organizational prin- 
ciples had a compelling attracting power for the theorist. 

As was indicated earlier in this chapter, the social psychologist 
did not merely take over the perceptual laws and principles which 
had come from the perceptionist's laboratory, lie re-examined them 
from his own vantage point, subjected some of them to further ex- 
perimental investigation, and ended up In "motivating” and "social- 
izing” the original principles. It is these new perceptual principles 
that the social psychologist is applying today.to his basic problem of 
attitudes. 

An Outline of the Perceptual Approach. -In this chapter we 
cannot hope to give an adequate systematic account of the “percep- 
tual” theory in social psychology. The theoretical work is still in its 
very early stages, many of the w orkers in the field have not yet reached 
the point where they would be willing to rigidity their thinking into 
a systematic statement, and many of the basic theoretical constructs 
have not yet been agreed upon. The most that we can hope to do 
within the limited space of a single chapter is to present a general 
statement of what appears to the present writer to be a possible set 
of basic theoretical constructs upon which to “hook” the recent ex- 
perimental work in the field* In other words, what we will present 
here for the most part will be more in the nature of a program for a 
theory rather than a theory itself, lint again we must warn the reader 
that this programmatic statement represents the present writer’s 
formulation and not necessarily the formulation to which all the 
“perception” theorists in social psychology will subscribe 

The perceptual approach seems to suggest the following treat- 
ment of “attitudes.” An attitude is to be considered as a genuine 
phenomenon capable of investigation by diverse methods. It is not, 
as some a-theoretical social psychologists would have it, “th^t which 
an attitude test measur s.” Furthermore, an attitude is n$t to be 
identified with any behavior-act, be it verbal or otherwise^, which 
results from the attitude. In. essence this means that an atlitude is 
to be treated as a genuine, existing, interi'cning variable in the same 
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sense that an “atom” or a “gene” is postulated as a genuinely exist- 
ing intervening variable in physics and genetics. A brief consid- 
eration of what is involved in such a view of “attitudes” will indicate 
that it is not as revolutionary as might be suspected at first glance. 
Most of the older and more orthodox definitions of attitudes already 
indicate that an attitude is not to be contused with either the stimulus 
or the response, since the most commonly accepted definitions of 
attitudes speak of “tendencies” or “dispositions” when referring to 
attitudes. These tendencies or dispositions, presumably, must inhere 
in the organism being stimulated and behaving, and not in the actual 
stimulating situation or the actual resulting gross behavior. All that 
the above formulation does is to define the >tatus of an attitude in 
theoretically more specific and, perhaps, more fruitful, terms. 

Attitudes, thus defined, can be seen immediately as specific in- 
stances of a vattgorv of intervening variables with which the per- 
ceptual and cognitive psychologists have been long familiar, i.e., 
“cognitive structures” or “dynamic trace systems.” We can now 
say of attitudes what has been assumed to hold for cognitive struck 
tures in general: they are genuine phenomena that intervene between 
stimulus and response, they have intrinsic properties dependent upon 
their particular pattern ot oigam/ation, they are enduring, they are 
in communication (in varying degrees) with other cognitive struc- 
tures in the psychological field of the individual, they determine 
behavior- -including perceptual behavior- -and they obey the same 
dynamic organizational laws which have been assumed for all cogni- 
tive structures. 

In more specific teims the position indicated above may be tenta- 
tively outlined hv the following 8 statements: 

(1) Most of man’s perceptions are functionary meaningful. 
That is. they have “motivational” and “meaningful" attributes. 
There no Mich thing, to use Gardner Murphy's term, as a “cold” 
perception. 

(2) Many* of these perceptions leave uaces within the individual 
which persist after the stimulating condition which initiated the 
perception has been removed. 
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(3) Attitudes are built up from various perceptions and can be 
understood as being an organized, dynamic system of the traces of 
such perceptions. 

(4) These traces are not static, but undergo change in accord- 
ance with the dynamic principles of organization and reorganization. 

(5) As these traces undergo change, they do not remain in 
isolation from other trace systems, but combine and organize together 
with other systems into an organizational whole with its various 
substructures. 

(6) These organized structures (attitude^), in turn, are dynam- 
ically related to other organized structures (variously called “atti- 
tudes,” “needs,” “personality traits,” etc ), are in communication 
with them, and affect and are affected by them 

(7) Attitudes assimilate and change any new perceptions which 
are related to these attitudes, and as they assimilate them, or are 
influenced by them, the original attitudes themselves undergo 
reorganization. 

(8) The behavior of the individual his verbal reactions, bis 
judgments, his actions- -are therefore determined by the interaction 
between the specific attitudes relating to the object <>t his action, the 
other dynamic systems in communication with these specific attitudes, 
and the immediate perceptions contemporary with the situation in 
which he is behaving. 

The criterion of whether or not the above sketchy outline is a 
useful one must be its adequacy for incorj>orating the experimental 
data of psychology. In order to indicate its possible value for a 
theoretical ordering of empirical data we will now turn to an exam- 
ination of some ot the current work being done in social psychological 
laboratories. We will take for special attention (and as illustrative 
only) the areas of altitudes, perception, rumor, personality, and 
suggestion. However, it is our belief that most of the data |>f social 
psychology can be fitted into the above scheme — or some} similar 
and better scheme. 

Attitudes and the Nature of Perception. - -If attitudes ire to be 
seen as being the more or less enduring organization of 3 various 
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perceptions, it then heroines of immediate importance for the social 
psychologist to know everything he possibly can know about percep- 
tion and to use this knowledge in systematizing the phenotypical 
data he already has accumulated on the question of attitudes. As has 
already been indicated again and again in this chapter, this is exactly 
what a number of experimental social psychologists have been trying 
to do for the last several years. Among the outstanding social 
psychologists who ha\e contributed to this field are the following: 
Asch, Baitlett, Bruner, Cantril, Luchins, Murphy, Postman, and 
Sherif. Almost no perceptual generalization or law or principle has 
been left in peace by the social psychologist, almost all of them have 
been investigated v\ ith a view to exploiting them in the further 
understanding ot beliefs, attitudes, and judgment® The work of 
Wever and Zenu (1°J8) on the perception and judgments of 
weights, the autokinetic phenomenon in \isual perception (Sherif, 
1935), the adaptation-level theory of llelson (1947), figure-ground 
relationships (Schafer and Murphy, 1943), the perception of areal 
size (Bruner and Cloudman, PH7), the principles of closure, assimi- 
lation, and contrast (Asch. l c 440), the phenomenon of constancy in 
perception ( Kreeh and Crutchfield, 1°48), and many more, have all 
been examined, and used in attempting to deal with the basic prob- 
lems of the social psychologist. 

It may perhaps he of some value to list just a lew of the sug- 
gested reloi mutations ol pciccptual laws and principles which have 
been proposed by some of these social psychologists, in order to 
indicate concictely tlu nature of these i eformulations. The follow- 
ing “principles” aie not listed localise of any belief that they repre- 
sent final or “true” lormulations. Some of them, no doubt, will be 
revised again and again in the light of new (and perhaps more rigor- 
ously controlled) experimentation, for as is true of all new fields, 
the experimental techniques in many specific instances leave much 
to be desired. But these suggested principles do. in our opinion, 
illustrate the trend of current work ami thinking in the field. 

Thus Levine, Chein and Murphy (1 Q 4 2), after studying the 
relation of the intensity of a need to the amount of perceptual dis- 
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tort!is!m, suggest that the perceptual processes occurring under depri- 
vation may be of two kinds * 

“(a) An autistic process operating in the direction of gratifi- 
cation , ( b ) a process of mobilisation of perceptual energies ut the 
direction of atuoaUlv pmennng the means-objects in the sense 
of greater alertness' (p 291) 

Bruner and Goodman (1947) after differentiating between “be- 
havioral determinants” and “autochthonous deteimmants” of per- 
ception sugges the following lnpothcsts 01 “puncipks' based on 
their own e\pei internal wotk 

1 “The greatir the social value of an object the won will 
it be susceptible to organisation by bchcivonal determinants 

2 The greater the individual nud fop a socially, valued 
object , the nunc marked icui In the opnation of Inhazornil 
determinants 

3 Perceptual equivocality will facilitate the o pi ration of In - 

havorial determinants only m so far as c quuoe aht\ nducis tin 
operation of autochthonous determinants uitlnut reducing tin 
effectiveness of be havorial dele nmnani \ ( pp \7 ) 

On a somewhat ehfUient level krccli and ( lutchlicld ( 1 () 4S 
p 96) attempt to show that a ulotinul ition in specific ill v social 
terms, of the well-established whole-put pnnciple m peiu;tion in i\ 
prove useful in understanding win wc an tte(|uentl\ unjust oi 
biased in oui perception md judgments ot people 

‘When an individual is appic hinded is i meinher ol a group 
each of those characteristics ol the individual which correspond 
to the characteristics of the group is affected 1>\ his group mem- 
bership, the effect being in the direction ot either issnnilatum 
or contrast ” 

And as a final illustration, Allport and Postman ( 1 ( M7, p 44) 
m their study of rumor suggest that a “generah/ed law of social 
psycholog) ” may be silted as follows 

“Subjective emotional distortion m the perception and friter- 
pretation of the environment can occur onlv in proportion to 
the combined effects of importune md imbigmtv " 
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A careful reading of such principles as the above leads to several 
important considerations: in the first place, it would seem that to 
characterize much of the above vvorl as “Investigations of how 
attitudes are affected by perceptions” or as “Studies of the motiva- 
tional and social influences upon perception” might be somewhat 
misleading. Much of the current work can he seen as concerning 
itself with the intrinsic nature of perception, rather than with 
studying the effects of one independent set of events (motivation, 
need, social values, etc.) upon another set of events (“pure per- 
ception”). Here, perhaps for the first time, the dichotomy betzocen 
“ motivational " and “ perceptual” factors is beiiuj abolished. It is 
because of this that the term “attitude" or “perception" can he rede- 
fined as an “organized dynamic system" with all that that implies. 
This is one of the theoretical contributions of much of this work. 

In the second place the above “principles" illustrate quite con- 
vincingly one of our earlier points that “perception:*" as units of 
analysis c aLi*ot any longer be conceived as “asocial" The student 
should note bow frequently such variables and terms as “mean>- 
objects." “social value." “group membership.” “importance." etc., 
occur in perceptual principles. The social psychologist who studies 
attitudes from this point of \ iew must ki.ow what the social!) valued 
objects, mores, needs, group membership, and group characteristics 
are of his subject and hi> subject's .society as intimately any psy- 
chologist or sociologist who would use the “group" as his unit of 
analysis. 

Attitudes and Pynatnie Systems oj (h'<janicatuw To many of 
the social psychologists working in this field the statement that atti- 
tudes can he understood as organized dynamic ny: terns has concrete 
experimental and interpret i\e usefulness. Such a statement sug- 
gests, among other things, that the zehole theory of the dynamics of 
trace systems becomes rclc?\int to the theory of altitudes. The vari- 
ous organizational laws and principles which ha\e come to us from 
destalt experimentation and theory become applicable to our under- 
standing of some of the ehani/es which take place in beliefs and atti- 
tudes, The various experiments on learning and forgetting, the 
postulated processes of “sharpening," “leveling. * and “closure,” and 
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the concept of “Przignanz” become some of the basic experiments 
and conceptual constructs for the writing of a social psychology. A 
recent and extremely valuable illustration of this can be found in the 
Allport and Postman study already referred to— the psychology of 
rumor. It is of interest to note that in their analysis of rumor they 
find it helpful to refer to studies bearing such titles as: 

“Change and Decay in the Visual Memory Image ” (Allport, 
1930). 

“Remembering" (Bartlett, 1932). 

“An Experimental Study of the Effect of l anguage on the Repro- 
duction of Visually Perceived Forms " (Carmichael. Hogan and 
Walter, 1932). 

“Reproductions of Visually Perceived harms" (Hibson, 1929). 

“Uber die Verdnderimg von Vorstellungen ” (Wulf, 1922). 

These studies are not merel) dead lumber to give weight to a 
bibliography, but serve as the basic sources for Allport and Postman’s 
analysis of such practical social psychological problems as “Pearl 
Harbor” rumors. “Rumor defence,” “Rumor in the armed services,” 
etc. The usefulness of this basic approach to current social psycho- 
logical problems can be judged best by a careful reading of their 
study. 

Attitudes , Perception 3 and Personality . — The realization that at- 
titudes are organized structures which are dynamically related to 
other organized structures (such as “personality traits”), arc in 
communication with them, and affect and are affected by them, has 
led to another series of research explorations. One aspect of such 
research concerns itself with the problem of how various personality 
traits are represented in the perceptual processes, while the second 
aspect attacks the problem in terms of larger units and seeks to 
investigate the intercommunication between various “attitudes” and 
various “personality organizations” or “structures.” 

The first of these are illustrated by such studies as Thurstonc’s 
factorial study (1944' Douglas’ (1947) tachistoscnpic study of 
the order of emergence in the process of perception, the \fork of 
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Asch and Witkin ( 1948) on space orientation, and Postniar, Bruner 
and McGinnies’ (1948) analysis of personal values as selective fac- 
tors in perception. It will be remembered that Thurstone’s mono- 
graph attempted an elaborate factorial study of perception to investi- 
gate the hypothesis that perceptual behavior is correlated with, or is 
an index of more general personality traits, and his findings seemed 
to indicate the value of such an approach. Douglas, who was con- 
cerned with the problem of the order and regularity of the perceptual 
processes, gives some data which indicate the important role which 
general personality development and characteristics can play in the 
qualitative aspects of $hc perceptual sequences. Asch and Witkin 
who were primarily interested in the process of orientation toward 
the upright in space (a seemingly ■‘pure" perceptual problem) found 
large and consistent individual differences in the extent of their 
subjects' dependence upon the visual field as a basis tor orientation, 
and they therefore suggest that : 

“While the fact of a continuous distribution of scores speaks 
against the existence of sharply separated perceptual types, the 
individuals at the extremes do differ in a fundamental way. It 
seems highly significant that under the same field conditions a 
given line is perceived by one 5* as upright, bv another as slightly 
tilted, and by still another as very tilted. The absence of an in- 
variable relation between the structure of the field and the mode 
of perception clearly indicates that a full understanding of the 
perceptual experience requires consideration both of the outer 
field conditions and of conditions within the individual 0 (p. 
474). 

These “conditions within the individual" ha%c led to further 
research -which (as yet unpublished) seems to indicate some corre- 
lation between personality patterns and the modes of perceiving an 
upright in space! And finally, Postman, Bruner and McGinnies 
have concerned themselves with . dimensions of variation in 
personality which are both measurable and intrinsically important, 
and which can be related to individual differences in perception/' 
The dimension of personality which they have thus fai attempted 
to study is referred to by them as “personal interest or value/’ and 
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they have investigated the relation of this dimension to perceptual 
selectivity. They summarize the results of their study in the follow- 
ing way: 

‘‘Value orientation makes for perceptual sensitivity to valued 
stimuli, leads to perceptual defense against inimical stimuli, and 
gives rise to a process of value resonance which keeps the person 
responding in terms of objects valuable to him even when such 
objects are absent from his immediate environment” (1948. 
p. 154). 

There can be i«o question that the above find other work in per- 
ception justifies the assumption that the perceptual process is inti- 
mately related to, or involves, such other dynamic systems as have 
been labeled “personality structure” or “personality systems. ” Again 
the theoretical implications of this work have wide significance for 
general psychology. The time may soon come when the clinician 
and personality psychologist, no less than the social psychologist, 
will find in the study of perception the theoretical foundations for 
systematizing his data. 

So much for our brief review of the studies which seek to relate 
personality data to “pure” perceptual data Hut, as was indicated, 
such a relationship logically suggests a relationship between “atti- 
tudes” (which wc have suggested can be seen as organized, dynamic 
systems of the residuals of perceptions) and “personality structures.” 
This approach to the study of attitudes is, of course, not unique to 
the perceptually-oriented social psychological theories. A very com- 
mon procedure among psychologists for many vear* has been the 
attempt to find “correlations” between attitudes and such personality 
characteristics as “dominance,” “aggressiveness,” “neuroticism,” etc. 
But the more recent work — primarily such work as that of Murray 
and Morgan (1945), Hartley (1 ( M6), Trench (1947), Frenkel- 
Brunswik and Sanford (1945), and Smith, Bruner and White 
(1947) — have gone beyond the mere statistical exercise of attempt- 
ing to find correlations and have sought an understanding of the 
ways in which these dynamic systems interact, of how the organiza- 
tion of one influences and is influenced by the organization of the 
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other. Although much of this work is in its early stages, there can 
he little question hut that the social psychologist’s understanding of 
beliefs and attitudes- -the beliefs and attitudes with reference to sex, 
peace and war, ethnocentrisrn, Russia, etc., to name some of the 
major ones thus far investigated — have been tremendously enriched. 
One of the immediate consequences of this approach to the study of 
social psychology has been the realization that the insights and 
techniques of the clinical psychologist are essential to the carrying 
out of any fundamental work in social psychology. 

Attitudes, Perception, and Suggestion. — The doctrine of sug- 
gestion, prestige, or imitation as Asch (1 ( 48) has pointed out in 
a recent article has, for a long time, been a central and far-reaching 
one in social psychology, sociology, and many other social sciences. 
That “prestige suggestion” refers to significant and observable data 
cannot be denied, but that there has existed any valid theoretical 
treatment n* r these data has been questioned for a long time. Very 
few modern social psychologists have been content with the line of 
thought which seems to rest upon the assumption that “suggestion” 
refers to a unique type of psychological process which somehow' inter- 
feres with the more rational mental processes of man and which 
therefore results in the adoption of “uncritical” or “irrational” 
attitudes. Thus in 1 () 37 Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb protested: 

“Although the quantity of experimental work on suggestion 
has become voluminous, it can scarce!) he maintained that our 
understanding has been increased proportionally, lo review all 
the experiments on suggestion and suggestibility would be an 
idle and a thankless task. . . All these points have been made 
before; but it is remarkable that new experimental studio** of 
suggestion continue to appear in which, instead of the more 
precise analysis of the behavior involved or the conditions under- 
lying it, we are presented with a medlev of results which are 
reported simply as scores on a suggestibility test” (p. 168). 

The reason no advance has been made in the field of suggestion, 
in our opinion, is that no adequate alter live theoretical lormulation 
had been available. Lacking that, the workers in the field could do 
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very little more than amass more "results.” However, here again, 
as in so many other fields of social psychology, the newer perceptual 
orientation seems finally to have made possible an entirely new and 
more satisfying theoretical treatment, at least for some of the phe- 
nomena in this field. 

We might introduce the discussion of this newer theoretical 
approach by referring to the seventh point of our outline given on 
page 684. It will be remembered that we indicated there that “Atti- 
tudes assimilate and change any new perceptions which are dynam- 
ically related to these attitudes, and as they assimilate them, or are 
influenced by them, the original attitude itself undergoes reorgani- 
zation." Now, it is obvious that any “suggestion" in order to he 
effective must first be perceived, and further, must be perceived as 
germane in some way to the already existing attitude upon which it 
is to have an effect. It so, we would expect, in conformity with our 
formulation, that any such perception (call it “suggestion" or not) 
will be assimilated with the already existing attitude and will, in 
some degree, change the attitude. Further, as is also provided for 
in the last point of our theoretical outline, am behavior (including 
a “judgment") is a function of the attitude related to the object 
judged and to the immediate perception of the object. Therefore 
consequent upon the perception of a new "suggestion" (i.e., state- 
ment about the object), the perception of the object of the attitude 
will undergo change and so will the judgment about the object. 
All of this is not another way of saying, in very complicated “gobble- 
degook," that suggestions which are effective, are effective. The 
above formulation says, in essence, that "prestige suggestion" or 
any other kind of suggestion may work in the very same iv ay as zrill 
any perception. We do not have to postulate any "special force" or 
“unique process" called suggestion. The perception of a “prestige 
suggestion" adds to our knowledge about the object of our attitude, 
the object is consequently perceived differently, and as a result of 
the consequently changed organization of the attitude and the^changed 
nature of the object iisetf, there must be a change in valuation or 
judgment of the object. This means two things : ( 1 ) Ch inges in 
judgment following effective prestige suggestion are just a£ reason- 
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able and obey the same laws a& any cognitive change; and (2 ) there- 
fore the same laws of perceptual organization and reorganization 
which apply to an) “learned,” “rcasomd,” or other change, apply 
to changes induced by “prestige suggestion. 1 ' 

This interpretation of “suggestion* 1 was most clearly seen and 
first stated by Puncher ( 1938) who pointed out that: 

“If an object is found to undergo a change in valuation on 
being presented as the work or favorite of some admired person- 
ality, this ‘suggestion by prestige* is often treated as though on 
an otherwise unchanged object there has been ‘grafted* another 
value. On closer inspection, however, one may find that the 
object had by no means remained unchanged. To am one but an 
ignorant ‘snob* a ‘big name* may give a new meaning or inner 
profile- -the more readily the more ambiguous the object was 
in the first place“ (p. 507 ) . 

This theoretical formulation of Puncher's has received a great 
deal of ingenious experimental \ erificatiom especially m the hands 
of Asch and ins co-workers (see. for example. Ascii, Mock, and 
Hertzman, 1938. 1940; Lewis, 1941 ; Asch, l c 48) In addition the 
work of Luchins ( 1945 ) and A sell‘s re-examination of the previously 
published work of Lorge (1930) ami Slurif (1 ( *36) liaye con- 
tributed to the strengthening of Puncher’s original formulation, 
especially as applied to the in\ estimation of group influences in per- 
ception, beliefs, and attitudes This la^t paper of A soli’s is earnestly 
recommended to all student* as a yerv compelling example of the 
usefulness of theory in the interprefat’o 1 of data aid one which 
spells out the fruitfulness of this perceptual and “cogninve** approach 
when applied to some of the old and preyiotislv unrewarding yvork 
on “suggestion “ 

Concluding Remarks.-- It seems appropriate that a chapter on 
the theory of social psychology should end with a few remarks about 
the psychology of the theorist who has written on the tneory of social 
psychology. In so far as such remarks are realistic they may serve 
as a caveat to the student and enable him to assess the theory more 
objectively. 

We have tried in the last several pages to indicate the direction 
in which current theoretical thinking in social psychology is moving. 
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Obviously for one who, like the present writer, believes so strongly 
in the selective nature of perception, cognition and memory, there 
can be no pretense that the above account is not biased. We have 
so warned the student and the warning merits repeating. The above 
account was written in the belief that the perceptual-theoretical 
approach has more to recommend it than any other approach. This 
belief is based on some observations, some familiarity with the litera- 
ture in the field, and in large part is due to a specific faith or philoso- 
phy of science, fundamentally the present writer is enamoured of 
(or fixated upon) the perceptual approach not only because it seems 
to him to haw proved itself so fruitful in social psychological theory 
and experimentation, but also because it seems to offer so much hope 
tor the unification of the various fields of psychology. 

The particular perceptual approach which we have attempted 
to describe in this chapter lias implications for the work of both the 
social and "general” psychologist as well as for the clinical and other 
applied psychologists. Ibis approach, by using the general psy- 
chologist’s principles and by demanding that the social psychologist 
familiarize himself with the general psychologist’s laboratory, his 
principles, his experimental techniques, and his mode of thinking 
may prove to prevent fission between the general psychologist and 
the social psychologist. It may give the social psychologist some 
desirable training in the techniques of good experimentation, it may 
give him a sense of continuity and generality of his science, it may 
give him some appreciation of the value of “pure” research and, 
above all, it may give him a set of principles from which he can 
build a scientifically adult theory for his own special concerns. And, 
as we have suggested, the very same process may occur in the case 
of the clinical psychologist, and for the very same reasons. 

Tbit this approach also, it must be remembered, forces the gen- 
eral psychologist to revamp his thinking and his behavior as a sci- 
entist. Tt forces him, in other words, to observe the society around 
him. It makes the observation and study of the social world vve 
live in — the custom# mores, social values, institution^ — just as 
relevant and just as essential as the study of the physical and bio- 
logical world. Many general psychologists have long assumed that 
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the physicist, the neurologist, the geneticist, and the physiologist 
had important data which the psychologists could use in describing 
the stimulating environment and behavior of their experimental sub- 
jects. They must now realize that the sociologist, the anthropologist, 
the economist, and the political scientist also have such data. Any 
psychologist, no matter what his own research concerns may be, 
must not only have a good description of his physical stimuli — colors, 
brightnesses, maze-patterns, or whatnot- -but also a good description 
of his “social stimuli. “ 

Hotli of these consequences (that the social psychologist mu-4 
concern himself with tfle “laboratory principles” and that the gen- 
eral psychologist, with the “social phenomena") suggest the real 
possibility that we may eventually develop a useful and fjcncralizcd 
set of psychological laws which will serve all psychologists alike. 

It must be admitted that this desire for generality in scientific 
laws, the search for a universally valid systematization may be, as 
Ciardnei Niurphy phrases it, an indication of the paranoic approach 
to science. The world may very well he so constructed as to make it 
impossible to find any single valid “system." Different data and 
different events may have their own laws, and the laws of percep- 
tion and learning may differ from the laws of attitudes and sug- 
gestion Hut such a hebephrenic view of the world is repugnant to 
the present writer’s systematized beliefs, attitudes, and faith. It is 
for all these reasons that the present writer and many other social 
psychologists have put their faith in the perceptual approach. We 
see it not only as the most fruitful one for social psychology, hut 
for all of psychology; and we see it as consistent with the belief that 
it is meet and proper for scientists to seek the generalized laws which 
cut through and explain phenoly picallv different data in terms of 
a unitary conceptual framework. 
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CHAPTER 15 


ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Bv D. B. Rlkix, luwcrsity of Southern California 

Those who have recently completed course?, in abnormal psy- 
chology might deem it more useful to dc\ote«a chapter to fact rather 
than theory in abnormal psychology. Furthermore, it the term fact 
be taken literally, such a chapter would be much shorter than one 
devoted to adequate coverage of the merely theoretical aspects of the 
field since almost every topic, even syndrome, and every working 
concept bristles with theoretic issues. There are theories of synes- 
thesia, schizophrenia, aboulia. audiogenic seizures. Mongolian idiocy, 
and the illusion of deja vit. To deal with theory in abnormal psy- 
chology at this level of specificity would be to write another book on 
the subject. Being restricted to a single chapter necessitates seeking 
a different level, one that obviates consideration of circumscribed 
theories and the minutiae of the subject matter of abnormal 
psychology. 

In recent years the field of abnormal psychology has been much 
influenced by developments in the very active field of clinical psy- 
chology*. As will be indicated later, in some respects the latter field 
may be regarded as dealing with the practical applications of the 
former. At all events the two are so closely related that discussion 
of theory in one impinges on the other Within restricted limits, 
then, the present chapter will be concerned with theory as it relates 
to both fields even though this complicates the task of exposition. 
However, ruling out all consideration of clinical issues would make 
for a distorted and misleading account of the present status of the 
field of abnormal. 

Ouite obviously, as was suggested at the beginning. Tit will be 
impossible to do justice to all theoretic issues in a single chapter 
devoted to what amounts to two fields of psychology. Instead an 
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attempt will be made to organize some of the more pervasive theoretic 
considerations around a few central concepts. 'These concepts will 
be used as focal points for more systematic exposition of some salient 
theories. Some important theories will have to be slurred over or 
altogether neglected as a consequence of this mode of treatment; 
but it is to be hoped that there will be a compensatory gain in unity 
of organization as well as in the exposition of the ways in which 
abnormal and clinical psychology are related to many of the other 
fields discussed in this volume. 

Three concepts will serve as points of departure for exploration 
of theoretic content belonging to the field of abnormal psychology 
and the contiguous field of clinical. First the concept of abnormality 
itself will he examined. Then the concept of mental conflict will he 
used as a second point of departure. In the last section the concept 
of psychotherapy will be made to function as a third point of depar- 
ture in order to round out this survey of theoretical perspectives. 

Thk Concept of Abnormality 

An histnrico-critical surxey of abnormal psychology invokes the 
introduction of numerous and shitting as well as occasionally con- 
flicting perspectives This is another way of saying that the concept 
of ahnoi mality does not lend itself to facile formulation. 

As a first approximation one is tempted to dispose of the rela- 
tionship between normal and abnormal psychology by reference to 
an analogy between physiology and pathology 01 • irmal anatomy 

and teratology. The latter reference suggests one iru ining of abnor- 
mality as including the freakish, the atypical, the d\sgcnic. and the 
monstrous A perspecthe of this kind harks hack to antiquity. 'The 
ancient Kgyptiaii", as Horn ( 1 ( 4 7 ) has pointed out. "knew the 
difference between pygmies (normally small races! and true dwarfs 
who were pathological cases." 'This difference foreshadows distinc- 
tions the implications of which continue to he the subject of con- 
temporary deliate. 

Is Hypnotizability Abnormal? — Quite obviously die content 
of abnormal psychology \y ill depend upon who and what one regards 
as abnormal. Historically, this issue came to a sharp focus in the 
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foundations of abnormal psychology were being 
in the last two decades of the nineteenth century. The 
$P*ctfic problem had to do with the “normality” of hypnotizability. 
Charcot, it will be recalled, had laid down the dictum that suscep- 
tibility to hypnosis was pathognomonic of hysteria 

This dictum was called into question by Lielwault and Bernheim 
who had found no necessary relationship between ease of hypnotiz- 
ability and evi lence of an hysterical diathesis. In their opinion 
hypnotizable persons were not abnormal in the sense of being re- 
stricted to those classified as psychopathic or neuropathic. In fact, 
they had little trouble in inducing hypnosis in main rugged, emo- 
tionally stable french peasant s. W hether hypnosis as a circum- 
scribed psychological topic falls within the purview' of normal or 
abnormal psychology is thus a question to he answered in one way 
by those following the Charcot tradition and in a different way 
by those of the Bernheim tradition. 


Deviation vs. Distortion. Abnormality may be viewed either 
as a deviation from some norm or standard or else as a distortion 
of a norm or standard The former suggests quantitative and the 
latter qualitative changes. Superior retenttveuess as well as inferior 
retentiveness or hypermnesia and hyponmesia, respectively, serve a*- 
convenient instances of the one kind of change just as distortion 
of memory or paramnesia exemplifies the other kind 

In terms of a neat classificatory scheme, it would he tempting to 
allocate quantitative deviations to the field of differential psychology 
and the qualitative distortions to abnormal psychology The actual 
development of these fields, however, a- a little reflection will show, 
has failed to respect any such lines of demarcation. Instead there 
has been overlapping and telescoping of interests and viewpoints. 
Feeblemindedness, for example, has fallen within the purview of 
both differential and abnormal psychology ( )f o< mrse, feebleminded- 
ness due to demonstrable tissue pathology, as in cases of secondary 
amentia, obviously fills within the scope of abnormality Irrespective 
of the precise connotations of the concept. In other words, there 
never has been any uncertainty about the unambiguously pathological 
being abnormal. Consequently, for some psychologists (he field of 
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abnormal psychology has come to be coterminous with the field of 
psychopathology. An excellent example of this viewpoint is supplied 
by Maslow and Mittelman’s (1941) textbook. 

Place of Psychopathology.- -A different orientation is sup- 
plied by those who refuse to equate psychopathology with abnormal 
psychology. In the volume by Conklin (1935), for example, it is 
expressly stated that abnormal psychology is broader than the field 
of psychopathology Like many other abnormal psychologists Conk- 
lin devotes space to such topics as dreams and the intellectual bril- 
liance of genius Sucl^ topics are patently de\oid of any necessary 
relationship to mental disorder They have to do with the abnormal 
only m being deviations from some frame of reference regarded as 
normal 

An additional instance of this more catholic and flexible outlook 
is to be found in those who include parapsychology in their treat- 
ment of , formal psychology In Conklin’s text there is a whole 
chapter devoted to what he called “spiritistic” phenomena with dis- 
cussions <>f fraudulent mediums, crvstal gazing, and telepathy. This 
means that, if Conklin's standpoint be adopted, what was formerly 
classified as psvehical tesearch can be subsumed under the caption 
of almoim.il psychology Seemingly the unusual, the paradoxical, 
the occult as well as the tiankly psychopathic can thus be brought 
within tin mbit of the total field 

The Statistical Criterion. It was just suggested that abnormal 
and differential psychology, viewed as distinctive fie. de. overlap when 
the statistical criterion of abnormality is applied independently of 
either possible criteria In terms of this orientation the terminal 
ateas of frequency distributions become the areas of abnormality and 
the intervening area is regarded as pei taming to the normal. 

Depending upon the rigor of one’s standards the scope of nor- 
mality may be allocated either to the inteiquartiL range or to one 
sigma above and below a central reference point. In practice this 
approximates equating the normal with the average and is illus- 
trated by such common phrases as “normal height’ or “normal 
intelligence” Terman (1916) classifies TO’s ranging from 90 to 
1 10 as indices of “normal or average intelligence,” whereas Wechsler 
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(1941, p. 40) suggests a range from 91 to 110, What this latter 
range includes is the middle 50 per cent or the IQ scores falling 
within the area from —l PE to +1 PE. In many respects this con- 
ventional approach to the concept of normality is more congru- 
ent with problems of differential psychology than with those of 
psychopathology. 

Paradoxical connotations have obtruded themselves because of 
the difficulties of employing a word like abnormal in an exclusively 
statistical setting. To say that men like Aristotle, Shakespeare. 
Galileo. Goethe or other creative geniuses were “abnormal person- 
alities*’ tends to make for misunderstanding, because the common- 
sense implications of the adjective persist in throwing a nonstatistica! 
halo around the technical use of tlu* word. Nor is the substitution 
of a phrase like “deviant personalities’* a satisfactory corrective. 
Here, too, as in the case of abnormality , the connotation suggests 
deviation from the average in one direction only with almost com- 
plete disregard of the opposite direction. One upshot of this state 
of affairs has been the tacit recognition that even in terms of the 
statistical criterion of abnormality only psychological deficit falls 
within the scope of this criterion. 1 

Genius as Psychopathy. — An unqualified statistical appmach 
to the concept of abnormality also raises another troublesome issue 
by making mediocrity the' standard of normality. The average be- 
comes transformed into a standard of excellence when “C” grades 
are classified as “normal” and “A” grades as abnormal. Such a 
conclusion is reminiscent of Max Nordau’s (1 ( >05) old teaching 
regarding the intimate relationship between genius and insanity. 

Implicit within such a teaching one may detect a belief that in 
the biological nature of things extreme divergences from central 
trends may be maladapti\e. I>oth hypertrophy and atrophy connote 
the pathological. Neither circus giants nor circus midgets arc to 
be deemed “normal ” It is as it the giant’s physique has grown too 
ponderous to make for adjustive efficiency so that if his descendants 
were to become progressively more ponderous they, like the dino- 

1 For additional limitation* Of the statistical criterion the article |y Wegrocki 
(1939) should be consulted. 
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saurs of old, would fail to survive. However, in terms of (ialton’s 
law of filial regression no such increments of hulk would be visited 
upon successive generations of a dynasty of giants. Instead there 
would he a shift hack to some group average. 

'This raises the interesting hut as yet unanswered question as 
to whether there may he an optimal positive deviation from such 
an average so that more extreme deviations would constitute handi- 
caps rather than assets. That one can he too tall or too heavy to he 
healthy is obvious. W hether one mav he too intelligent or too 
self-controlled to he maximally efficient maj not he so obvious. 
Xordau to the contrary notwithstanding this is still a theoretic con- 
struct not yet amenable to operational \crihcation. 

Within the limits of the upper reaches of the kind of intellectual 
competence symbolized by lO scores the available evidence has actu- 
ally run counter to Xordau’s thesis. As the studies directed by 
Ternian (1947) ha\e shown, children with high lO’s grow into 
well-adjusted, stable adults. It may be argued, however, that Ter- 
nian's “gifted” children were not really “geniuses" in Xordau’s 
sense. High scores on conventional tests of intelligence, it might he 
alleged, men In measure competence to deal with conventional ab- 
stractions rather than capacity to be genuinely creative by breaking 
with tradition and bringing something novel into the world. 

It should also he pointed out that the general drift of contem- 
porary clinical and experimental evidence is not in line with Xor- 
dau’s theorv. As (ioldstein and Sche rer (J941 ) .uve shown, there 
is a positive relationship between brain pathology id loss of capac- 
itv to he an effective abstract thinker. Both volitional as well as 
cognitive factors are involved m creative thinking so that on a prion 
grounds it is unlikely that the impairment of volitional control asso- 
ciated with psychopathy would actually facilitate such thinking.* 

The Adjustive Criterion. — As was just implied, integrity ot 
mental functioning is a prerequisite for effective problem solving 
behavior. Recognition of this fact is implicit in the concept of mal- 
adjustment as the chief criterion of abnormality. In lerms of this 

2 For more detailed - exposition of the issues involved “The Survey of Psycho* 
logical iVf'uit" by Hunt and Cofcr (1944) should be consulted. 
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criterion deviations from a norm arc abnormal only if they militate 
against adequate handling of problems incident to being a productive 
or useful member of society. The theoretic implications of this posi- 
tion are by no means simple. In a recent discussion of the topic 
“What Is Normal Behavior ?" Mowrer (1948) projects these impli- 
cations against a philosophic background. lie introduces an axio- 
logical factor by pointing out that the notion of value is tucked away 
in the concept of normality as etTicienc) . To say that normal be- 
havior is better than abnormal behavior is one way of making this 
implication explicit. 

What makes one kind of behavior better than another? Answer- 
ing this question calls for an excursion into the realm of \alue the- 
ory. Mowrer does this by borrowing a suggestion made mans 
years ago by the philosopher, Ralph Barton Pern \ccording 
Perry, there are three ways of emisaging the value or a particular 
action depending oti whether it is designated as adaptive or as ad 
justive or as integrative . It may not be too much of a distortion of 
Perry's thinking to interpret these as biological, egocentric, and 
ethico-social criteria, respectively. Actions that enable the organism 
to survive would thus be classifiable as adaptive actions Those that 
cater to the individual's comfort or pleasure would fall into the 
category of adjustment. Those making for a unified reconciliation 
of the clash between duty and pleasure-seeking impulse would exem- 
plify the concept of integrative behavior 

Mowrer ventures to articulate these three levels of behavior with 
three historic suggestions regarding the nature of learning. For 
expository purposes it may be advisable to change Ins nomenclature 
slightly without changing the drift of his thinking. What he seems 
to be proposing is that learning theories may be grouped into a 
threefold classification . 

(1) those that stress contiguity in experience as the crucial 
factor ; 

(2) those which focus on the consequences or effects of 
behavior ; 

(3) those which emphasize insight or rational grasj^ of basic 
principles as the crux of the learning process 
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As Mowrcr sees it, assoc iationism and its variants would exem- 
plify the first group, hedonistic theories like the law of eftcct the 
second, and rationalistic or insight theories the third. Although he 
grants that the parallelism is not perfect, he nevertheless perceives 
an approximate correspondence between adaptive behavior and asso- 
ciative learning at the biological level. Analogously adjustive be- 
havior is seen as a function of hedonistic learning at what was just 
referred to as the egocentric level, while integrative behavior reflects 
rational learning at the level of eihico-social insight. 

Levels of Behavior. - -Those familiar with the history of psy- 
chology may recognize the hiregoing application of the concept of 
levels of behavior as one more variant of the persistent problem of 
personality organization. From the ancients to the moderns this 
approach appears in various guises One thinks of Aristotle’s vege- 
tative, appetitive, and rational souls as an early use of the concept 
of leve'iv Neurophysiological references to spinal, midbrain, and 
cortical functions reflect a later dependence on this concept. It is 
aKo revealed when contemporary Freudians talk about id, ego, and 
superego factors. Iwen the (iestaltist lias his global, differentiated, 
and integrated levels of development or reaction 

Irrespective of the nomenclature used these different viewpoints 
all suggest the need to recognize the existence of a hierarchy 3 of 
functions implicit within the complexities of behavior. They also 
imply that without such hierarchical control the efficiency or health 
of the organism would be jeopardized. In the lan^ «age of classical 
psychology mind or peisonality has often been referud to as a unit as 
multiple. r— a manifold unity. When this unity is threatened by 
disruption of hierarchical control, personality disintegration 
supervenes. 

Thus in tmm of this broad, historical perspective one can see a 
relationship between any doctrine of mental or netnul levels and the 
emergence of such a held as abnormal psychology. The latter field, 
in other words, is concerned with failure to maintain the “unitas” 

3 An application of this hierarchical cone f to the more restrkuxl problem of 
purely cognitive functions was introduced by Professor Spearman (1927) some 
twenty years ago in hb classification of theories of intelligence into monarchic, 
oligarchic, and anarchic theories 
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of the “multiplex” so that for tho.se responsible for its emergence 
the big problems of abnormal psychology in the later decades of the 
nineteenth century had to do with multiple personality, the nature 
of dissociation, and kindred manifestations of disunity within the 
“manifold” of mental processes. 

Whatever hampers personality integration can thus be viewed 
as relevant to the field of abnormal psychology. Neural lesions, 
infectious processes, toxic disturbances, endocrine imbalance, and 
faulty nutrition are all involved in the conventional list of etiological 
factors responsible for inadequacy and disruption of personality 
integration. This list is, of course, concerned with the so-called 
organic or structural disorders. In terms of the traditional structure- 
function dichotomy a list such as this reflects the pin sicochemical 
approach to behavior problems or the conceptual framework of the 
neuropathologist. For him personality disintegration, maladaptive 
behavior, amnesic episodes, and other dissociative phenomena are 
to be understood as consequences of the disruption of the biological 
matrix of normal functioning. The latter functioning, psychologi- 
cally considered, presupposes the maintenance of the kind of internal 
environment symbolized by the concept of homeostasis 

Homeostasis and Abnormality. -As ('auumi has jointed out, 
despite rather wide \ariations in external emironment, the homeo- 
static factors in the organism keep the internal one re!ati\el\ constant. 
Body temperature, for example, is a constant for t lit- normal indi- 
vidual even though he is exposed to extreme thermal fluctuations. 
Other homeostatic constants are represented by blood sugar, blood 
calcium, and similar biochemical constants. 

It is largely in terms of such a homeostatic frame of reference 
that medical diagnosis proceeds. Physiologically considered, the 
normality of the organism is determined by means of such reference 
points. This means that the medical practitioner can detect illness 
by doing his professional thinking in terms of such biochefnical and 
biophysical concepts. They suffice to enable him to recognize a wide 
diversity of abnormal conditions from myopia and cataract to 
typhoid fever, clubfoot, and cancer. There is no need Mr him to 
bring “personality 0 factors in the way of motivational dynamics, 
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patterns of culture, and levels of aspiration into his clinical appraisal. 
Such biosocial factors in the life of man can be shunted out in the 
sense that a knowledge of “normal” anatomy, physiology, and body 
chemistry is enough to render routine medical diagnosis possible. 

This excursion into the nature of medical diagnosis is of some 
relevance for the abnormal psychologist because of its bearing on 
two important theoretic issues The first one has already been 
touched on in passing, but merits more elaboration in the present 
context. We have reference to the problem of deciding whether the 
dhft from mental health to mental disease involves a dichotomous 
classification or a transition along a continuum. 

l»nth psychometric studies of intelligence as well as psychoana- 
lytic teaching made it appear likely that the shift in question was a 
gradual transition No comeuient hiatus in the sequential distribu- 
tion of intelligence test scores served to mark the boundary between 
normal intelligence and amentia. Nor did the Freudians find “nor- 
mal" in<|i\ iciiiais to Ik altogether free from the operation of mental 
dynamisms presumably responsible for neurotic symptoms. One 
outcome of tins kmd of emphasis was the doctrine that mental abnor- 
mality was not- to he viewed as qualitatively different from the 
normal 

The Dichotomous Approach. — Writers of textbooks on ab- 
normal psychology, even though they differed on numerous issues, 
tended to be in agreement on one: abnormal beha\ior represents a 
difference in degree and not in kind. Often they added that “popu- 
lar" as opposed to “scientific" psychology fails to re i/e this “fact” 
as evidenced by common-sense pigeonholing of people into mutually 
exclusive categories indicated by saying that a man is either sane or 
insane, intelligent 01 stupid, normal or abnormal . 4 

( ini don Allport was among the first to question this particular 
repudiation of common-sense psychology. Part of his questioning 
was an outgiowth e>f his utilization that what had happened within 
the field of psvehop uhology was at variance with developments in 

4 Such lugionholing lias been called rubric hint] by A. II. Maslov (1948). His 
discussion of tins limbos lias a dnect bearing , some of the theoretic issues being 
cunsideiid urn though his ai tide is not piimattly concerned with abnormal 
jisvchojogy 
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the field of ordinary pathology. In other words, for the medical man 
dichotomous thinking is not yet legislated out of scientific existence. 
The normal-abnormal dichotomy continues to be intellectually re- 
spectable in connection with diagnostic problems. A physician is 
not regarded as outmoded or unscientific because he argues that a 
given patient either has typhoid fever or is free from typhoid. Such 
diagnostic procedures obviously prcsupjxjse the legitimacy of a 
qualitative distinction between such correlatives as health and dis- 
ease or normality and pathology. The distinction is not just a matter 
of degree. 

For Allport ( 1 ( *37, p. 76) on a prion grounds, it appears un- 
likely that disjunctive concepts should be relevant to the thinking of 
the internist and irrelevant to the thinking of the psychiatrist. Stated 
a little differently, this is tantamount to asking whether the basic 
conceptual framework underlying organic pathology is radically 
different from that in which psychopathology lies embedded If it 
be granted that with respect to brain tumors, for example, a neurolo- 
gist is not doing violence to fact by arguing that neoplasms are 
cither present or absent from given patients, then why should one 
insist by implication that it is unscientific for the psychiatrist to view 
some people as mentally disordered and others as mentally healthy? 
If organic pathology accepts the legitimacy of mutually exclusive 
categories, why should psychopathology he different? 

From Normal to Abnormal. Another way of viewing this 
problem can be introduced by asking whether abnormal psychology 
as a separate field deals with phenomena essentially like those studied 
in the field of general psychology except that they differ quantita- 
tively. If so, then by imaginative extrapolation, so to speak, the 
student of one field might master the other without having to study 
it directly. This would he true in the same sense as tire student of 
"abnormally large” triangles could understand the geometry of those 
of "normal” size without bothering to deal with them directly. This 
seeming reductio ad absurdum is justified in a discussionfof psycho- 
logical theory because it is by no means uncommon for Students of 
psychopathology to note a more or less obvious relationship between 
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psychotic and neurotic symptoms and the characteristics of the nor- 
mal person. 

This is what Allport has reference to when he asks, “Is the 
normal personality simply an undistinguished edition of the mentally 
diseased?” An alfumative answer to this question might he sup- 
ported by those who see analogues to unambiguously psychopathic 
behavior in many commonplace normal experiences livery day diffi- 
culties in recalling names or telephone numbers are compared to 
post-traumatic amnesias. Dejection following academic failure is 
seen as a reduced \ersion of a psychotic depression. A businessman’s 
vacillating unccrtainlyVegarding the desirability of a certain invest- 
ment is compared to the ruminative tension states of the psy- 
chasthenic patient Manic excitement is seen as having some 
resemblance to crowd behavior after a football \ ; ctory or the be- 
havior ot people trapped in a hotel tire. 

There is no question about the didactic usefulness of such analo- 
gies and onnpaiisoii' 'they serve to clarify the meaning of the 
technical Urnis used to describe the symptomatology of mental dis- 
order hy enabling the student to relate what he already knows about 
noimal penpk to what he is trying to leant about abnormal ones. 
Ihit are they more than didactic devices? Are they to he viewed as 
pointing to ahnoimal trends to he found in all normal people? If 
so, then they ;iu not mere analogies, for analogies imply differences 
and the temptation to neglect them in the heat of debate is what 
lenders aigument hy analogy a hazardous intellectual instrument. 
Accordingly, it is altogether in order for the student of abnormal 
psychology to inquire whether important differences are being over- 
looked as he makes his way from the normal to the abnormal :’ia 
the analogical route 

Those who envisage the lioimal-ahnormal dichotomy as spuri- 
ous, because for them there is no sharply delined zone of cleavage 
but a continuum of transitional change, are likely to maintain that 
even if these customary comparisons he classified as analogies, the 
resemblances predominate over the differences. The latter are dis- 
posed of as no more than matters f degree. Presumably ordinary 
forgetting is like post-traumatic amnesia except that the blocking 
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is either not as intense or as frequent or as persistent in the former 
as in the latter. In similar fashion, to be consistent, ordinary fears 
would have to be viewed as less intense phobias and the self-respect 
of the average man as a reduced version of the paretic’s delusions of 
grandeur. 

It might well be asked whether any abnormal symptom exists 
which is not explicable as an intensive deviation from the personality 
make-up of the normal man. If so, then the relationship of normal to 
abnormal psychology would be different from the relationship be- 
tween general psychology and child psychology. As a moment’s 
reflection will show, an interesting divergence of emphasis has 
characterized the growth of these fields. In child psychology the 
student is warned ewer and over again not to be misled by oh\ ions 
discrepancies in stature into regarding the child as a miniature adult. 
In terms of this perspective the mind of the adult is not just a 
stepped-up version of the child’s mind. To a large extent adult psy- 
chology and child psychology are thus presented as invoking a 
sufficient number of gualitatirely unique features or patterns so that 
each field may be regarded as sui generis. 

In being introduced to abnormal psychology, however, the stu- 
dent is warned over and over again not to be misled by obviously* 
unique features of abnormal behavior into thinking That such 
behavior represents a difference in kind with respect to normal be- 
havior taken as a standard. Seemingly each of these two fields is 
not to be regarded as sui generis, and the facts of one ought to be 
transposable to the area of the other after appropriate alteration of 
the magnitude of each fact. A clarifying analogy for this view 
might be presented it one were to compare the work of the abnormal 
psychologist to that of a tailor specializing in making suits fin* men 
hard to fit and that of the general psychologist to the work of a 
tailor who limits himself to fitting suits to men of normal or average 
build. In terms of this analogy one could readily learn to do the 
work of the other. 

> 

From Abnormal to Normal.- -Tlio chief reason for discussing 
this problem is hound up \vith the fact that it has becojhic a not 
infrequent practice on the part of some experts in psychopathology 
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to talk and write as if what they found to characterize their abnormal 
patients may also be attributed to normal people. Some psycho- 
analysts, for example, venture to carry over their interpretations of 
the dynamics of neurotic behavior to the behavior of the normal 
person without direct study of normal personalities. It is as if the 
secrets of the consulting room could be universalized to apply to 
humanity in general, livery child is thus saddled with the ( )edipus 
struggle. If this general procedure be sound methodologically, then 
the general psychologist would be justified in \enturing to pose as 
an expert in psychopathology without dealing with the mentally 
disordered directly, since he, too, has access to these allegedly uni- 
\ersal dynamic principles. And yet, strangely enough, this has rarely, 
if ever, taken place. At least it has not taken place any more than 
the specialist in general physiology has been prompted to usurp the 
duties oi his colleague in genet al pathology without first familiar- 
izing himself with phenomena unique to the latter subject. 

I lie facts and theories germane to pathology are not automati- 
call\ applicable to normal physiology without suitable qualification 
and \ice versa; hence the justification tot a division of labor. This 
is not to say that there is no interchange of methods and concepts 
between the two fields It is rather to sav that such interchange 
calls for ml uni evaluation of likenesses as well as differences. I'ur- 
thermore, it might he well to note that ordinarily the pathologist 
secures a sound background in normal physiology before embarking 
on his specialty. I'nfortunatcly , many psychiatrists and psvclio- 
analysts do not follow this precedent by first getting a solid ground- 
ing in normal psychology. Their first professional exposure to tech- 
nical psychological issues is in terms of the morbid, the maladjusted, 
and the atypical. In the sister field of clinical psychology the hazards 
of this educational procedure are already recognized and those re- 
sponsible for the training of clinicians are insisting that they he 
psychologists first and clinicians subsequently. 

The Conceit of Mental Conkiict 

In routine medical thinking, it will be recalled, the implicit or 
explicit utilization of a homeostatic frame of reference enables the 
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practitioner to discriminate the normal from the abnormal, or health 
from disease. A cardiologist or ophthalmologist can practice his 
specialty in anv part of the world irrespective of ethnic, cultural, or 
status differences existing among his patients. Neurocirculatory 
difficulties or refractive errors are discovered by reference to homeo- 
static standards having universal as opposed to parochial applicabil- 
ity. Mitral stenosis or astigmatism as symptoms of cardiac or ocular 
abnormality are not unique to a particular culture or a given people. 
They occur all over the world ; hence the facility with which cardi- 
ologists and ophthalmologists can render their respective profes- 
sional services to patients from any country of any religious 
persuasion and any social level. The same may he said of any other 
medical specialty with the exception of psychiatry. The reasons 
for and the implications of this exception are of direct concern to 
the student engaged in examining the theoretic presuppositions of 
abnormal psychology 

Idiographic Factors. — More than any other medical specialty, 
psychiatry is forced to come to grips with idiographic in addition to 
nomothetic concepts. 'Hie psychiatrist’s patients, especially those 
classified as victims of functional mental disorders, have to he viewed 
as troubled personalities and not as mere biological organisms. Be- 
cause personality to so large an extent is a product of social tradition 
and social interaction the psychiatrist, unlike his colleagues in the 
other medical specialties, cannot afford to neglect a social science 
orientation. What he calls mental conflict is a clash between societal 
demands or expectations and rival individualistic demands or long- 
ings. To ward off a possible misinterpretation of the full scope of 
the meaning of the word conflict expressed in the last sentence it 
might he well to digress at this point in order to get our hearings 
in terms of the perspective of history. 

As a pivotal concept in the thinking of psychopatholpgists the 
idea of mental conflict may be traced to the rival views of^Janet and 
Freud. Janet stressed “lowered psychic tension" as priluary and 
conflict as secondary in the etiology of functional disorders. As he 
saw it, reduced energy resources weaken the patient’s capacity to 
cope with conflict situations a normal person could dispose of with- 
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out signs of psychopathy. On the other hand, Freud stressed the 
exhausting effect of conflict with consequent disruption of control 
and efficiency. As Dalbicz (1941, p. 69) has phrased it, in Freud’s 
flunking we have “deficit resulting from conflict,” whereas Janet's 
thinking gives us “conflict resulting from deficit.” 

In general, the concept of mental conflict requires the modern 
psychiatrist to be familiar with the impact of social institutions on 
personality development. W hen he refers to a normal personality 
he is apt to think of one who, to employ a stock psychiatric phrase, 
is adjusted to reality. And by reality he is not referring to the world 
as described in terms of the facts of astronomy, geology, chemistry, 
biophysics, physiology, and other natural sciences. Instead he is 
referring to the world of ethicosocial reality having to do with such 
diverse aspects of daily living as job security, being loved and having 
somebody to love, feeling socially accepted rather than rejected, liv- 
ing up in i 'immunity codes with respect to standards of ethics and 
etiquette, and — in brief- -the never-ending struggle to he good and 
make good. 

The world of ethicosocial reality is seemingly devoid of the cul- 
tural equixalents of the homeostatic constants of biophysical reality. 
Presumably each age and each culture stumbles on its own pattern 
of the good life so that each person has to work out modes of adjust- 
ment to accord with norms of conduct endoised by his people. The 
consequent relativity of ethicosocial norms renders it impossible to 
set up any absolute criteria of personality balance. 

In the light of this perspective there would he reason to contend 
that there are as many different kinds of normal personality as there 
are distinctively different kinds of patterns of culture. From this 
it would follow that the psychiatrist’s sphere of professional useful- 
ness would he limited by his own cultural restrictions, since not even 
the expert anthropologist can have adequate undemanding of more 
than a very few cultures. 

Abnormality and Cultural Relativity.— As was just suggested, 
terms like functional mental disorder and maladjusted personality 
reflect a recognition and acceptance of the doctrine of cultural rela- 
tivity. In the light of this doctrine a person is to l>e regarded as 
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normal to the extent that his behavior is congruent with the demands 
of ethicosocial reality rooted in the folkways of his people. Such a 
person is said to he adjusted to reality. Community standards or 
cultural norms are used as criteria for appraising the adequacy of 
such adjustment. 'Hus is brought out very clearly by llinsie and 
Shatsky (1 C M0, p 372) in their discussion of what they take to be 
the psychiatric meaning of a phrase like “psychically normal person M 
In their own words: 

"From the psychiatric point of view\ a psychically normal 
person ts one who is in harmony with hmuelf and with his cn 
vironment He conforms with the cultural requirements or in- 
junctions of his community, ile ma\ possess organic deviation 
or disease, but as long as tlm does n<»i impair his reasoning, 
judgment, intellectual eapacitv and abiht\ to make harmonious 
personal and social adaptation he inav he regarded as psvchicallv 
sound or normal ” 

If the latter definition he accepted, tlun the noimal pel son is the 
conventional one. and abnormality may he equated with tine omen- 
tional deportment As a consequence, there can be no mmu sally 
applicable criteria of notmality , tor, like sartorial fashions, conven- 
tions fluctuate from age to age and tiom culture to culture A person 
adjusted to one culture would be maladjusted when plunged into a 
\cry different one 

Functional disorder would depend not merely on the behavior 
trends of the patient, but aUo on the patterns of comention pieva- 
lent in his community It might even be that in given cases psychi- 
atric treatment would call for lit t U more than transfeiring a patient 
from one cultural milieu to another Such a procedure is, of com so, 
often recommended when the patient’s tumbles are attributable to 
his inability to learn to feel at ease in what is for him an alien 
environment. Americans forced to live in isolated Chinese \illages 
or a pious Italian Catholic compelled to settle among norpCatholic 
Norwegians are coinuiient instances of the sort of cultmjc conflict 
justifying the latter type of procedure f 

There is thus considerable justification for the contemporary 
psychiatrist’s emphasis on congeniality of cultural norrtis as an 
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important factor in warding off functional disorder. Nevertheless, 
careful consideration of the theoretic presuppositions and conse- 
quences of the concept of abnormality emerging from this emphasis 
may render it difficult to endorse this concept without qualification. 

Thibaut has called attention to the fact that the statistical crite- 
rion of abnormality is not unrelated to the one which makes mal- 
adjustment a function of failure to abide by conventional standards 
of behavior. Customary behavior is exemplified by what the “aver- 
age” person in a given culture does under a specified set of circum- 
stances. ( omentional behavior is thus apt to be in line with what 
has been called the “social reaction-average.” However, despite the 
telescoping of the two concepts, they are not to be viewed as iden- 
tical \ s Thibaut (1943, p. 339) lias put it: “The relation of the 
'adjustment ’ concept to the statistical is transitive, i.e., the first 
implies the second, although the converse is not true.” 

Normality as a Value Concept- -In terms of a democratic 
political philovopln it might be unwarranted to quotum the doctrine 
of cultuial ulativity by suggesting that a given cultuie might be 
Mipennr to mother Each people is supposed to be entitled to work 
out its own cultural destmv, and it is not for the outsider to approve 
or disappiovc 'I he presumption is that the cultural pattern m ques- 
tion satisfies the needs of the group involved. 

( ultmal pluiahsm thus appears to be a nece^sarv corollary ol 
the demon at u principle of self-detu initiation t msequently. it 
might l>c a violation of the latter principle for a psvchiatrEt to stig- 
matize a given culture as “abnormal” because of its presumed dis- 
toiting eltect on the personality development of its adherents For 
him t*> do so might expose him to the charge of introducing value 
judgments derived from his own culture and imposing them on an 
alien one 

Moreover, since value judgments are supposed to he shunted 
out of the universe of scientific discourse.* to venture an opinion 
legal ding the relative merits of different cultures would constitute 

• r > \ i riti< al discussion of this and related issues is to be found in the study by 
Kohhi 1 1W8). 
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violation of a canon of science. Such opinions, it is sometimes held, 
belong to ethics or esthetics, but not to science. 

In actual scientific work, however, it is impossible to maintain 
such rigid compartmental nation in one's thinking. Despite protes- 
tations to the contrary, value judgments keep obtruding themselves. 
It is hard to deny, for example, that health is preferable to disease 
or rule by law to rule by violence or job security to insecurity or 
straight thinking to crooked thinking or a machine that runs well 
to one that breaks down. With respect to the concept of mental health 
or mental efficiency it may thus not l>e unscientific for the psycho- 
pathologist to raise the kind of issue under consideration here. 

Equating normal behavior with conventional behavior may make 
for clinical convenience ; but, as has already been suggested, it may 
also be obscuring underlying contradictions and psychiatric para- 
doxes. It suggests that, unlike ordinary physical illness, mental 
illness is subject to the \ agarics of cultural divergence. Typhoid 
fever is recognized as a disease all over the world by any competent 
diagnostician, and vet similar universality of diagnostic assurance 
would not hold for the psychiatrist's ctfoits to identity functional 
maladjustment. 

The mentally ill of one culture might actually be the mentally 
healthy of another. The sane of one culture might he the insane of 
another, and vice versa. This is the possibility which (Hover 0 
seems to have had in mind when, with reference to the psychiatric 
criterion of normality as a matter of adjustment to the realities of 
group standards, he contended that “normality may he a form of 
madness which goes unrecognized because it happens to be a good 
adaptation to reality." In a militaristic cultiue. for example, the 
ardent pacifist would be maladjusted or regarded as ahnmmal. Simi- 
larly, to cite another instance, in a community which condones 
lynching the lone dissident who refuses to join the mob would be 
failing to act “normally" with resjiect to the folkways of this sub- 
culture. In less hypothetical terms one might ask : W ere th* Germans 
who refused to conk mi to the Nazi “social reaction-average’* psy- 
chopathic and the Nazi conformists normal? 

® Glover, E., as quoted by Thibaut (1943, p. 338). 
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In everyday clinical work the notion of a well-adjusted person- 
ality carries with it the tacit assumption that prevalent ethicosocial 
standards merit psychiatric approval. At all events this appears to 
be the case whenever a patient is regarded as maladjusted because 
he is at odds with society. The clinician is apt to classify the mal- 
adjustment as one more instance of the ‘‘thev’re-all-out-of-step-but- 
Jinr* type of egocentric thinking. To safeguard its own welfare, so 
it is assumed, the group has to he regimented in various ways, and 
for the individual to balk at such regimentation signifies maladjust- 
ment on his part. His maladjustment may actually be referred to a* 
antisocial or as asocial.* 

Impact of Folkways.— It ought now to be obvious that abnor- 
mal psychology is forced to consider issues ordinarily regarded as 
belonging to social psychology. The latter field is directly concerned 
with the hearing of institutional organization on personality develop- 
ment. In r »iMrular. the institution of the family, as the surrogate 
of the Great Society, stands out as the chief influence in the infant’s 
acculturation or socialization. As seen by some students of person- 
ality development, this impact of family folkways on the growing 
child may be so inllucniial as to come.t him into an adult “carrier" 
of the culture of his people. In terms of this perspective such stu- 
dents actually define personality as “the subjective side of culture. 

The implications of such a perspective for abnormal psychology 
have been rendered especially prominent by these who envisage 
neurotic bcha\ ior as a product of conflict between a ^imitated family 
standards and antithetic individualistic urges. Such a view results 
in references to a clash between ego needs and superego demands or 
the tyranny of society over the spontaneous impulsiveness of ebul- 
lient youth. In fact, the entire theory of conflict as applied to func- 
tional mental disorder is constantly buttressed by case histories in 
which intra-individual conflict is presented as an outgrowth of inter- 
personal conllict having its roots in sibling rivalry, parental rejection, 
overprotection in childhood, too much or too little discipline, overly 
rigid parental standards, and many other deviations from the mental 
hygienist’s ideal of wholesome parent-child relationships. These 
relationships are commonly taken as the core of the individual's 
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inner life or fundamental flrlrbnissc which steer his subsequent psy- 
chological development. 

Neuroses as Social Disorders.- -it is not difficult to under- 
stand why, in the light of these considerations, a psychiatrist like 
Gillespie (1942, pp. 36-39) concluded that “psychiatry becomes a 
social science” as a result of trying to fathom the nature of neurotic 
behavior. In fact, he classified neuroses as “social disorders of indi- 
viduals” and maintained that “the essential pathology of psycho- 
neurotic reactions is a social psychopathology.” 

Whether psychoanalytical!}' oriented psychopathologists would 
endorse an opinion like Gillespies’ is not to he answered too hastily. 
Karen Homey (1936), of course, leaves no doubt about her rec- 
ognition of the crucial role of social factors in shaping neurotic 
personalities. Kven so orthodox a Freudian as Fenichcl ( 1 () 45, p. 
464 ) is probably also to be classified as sympathetic with this view- 
point, for in his last hook he stated explicitly that “the character of 
man is socially determined” and that “the inconsistent) of the mod- 
ern neurotic personality corresponds to the inconsistent) of present- 
day education.” 

However, Franz Alexander ( 1 ( M2, p. 205), another Freudian 
or neo-Freudian, introduces a dissident voice. He seems to place 
more stress on impulsive factors by regarding the latter as primal) 
and cultural stimuli as secondary. In his own words: “Cultural 
conditions may encourage and strengthen one attitude rather than 
another, but culture does not introduce anything into the organism 
which is not already there.” Furthermore, oil a later page top. cit . , 
p. 241 ) he points out that factors of culture are not of “primary 
importance” for the psychiatrist. Hut such an opinion is rather 
exceptional among contemporary students of functional disorder. 
Nor is it altogether consonant with some views expressed by Alex- 
ander ( 1935) on other aspects of character anomalies. 

The vacillation or uncertainty which this suggests m^y be a re- 
flection of the troublesome distinction Freud made between the 
“actual neuroses” and the psychoneuroses. By the former term he 
was referring to the role of toxic, metabolic, and constitutional fac- 
tors in the production of functional disturbances, whil< the latter 
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term was reserved for functional disturbances due to those experi- 
ential factors involved in the symbolism of dreams and other mani- 
festations of unconscious conflict. To a limited extent the distinction 
in question is an outgrowth of the teachings of late nineteenth cen- 
tury psycliopathologists who attributed hysterical behavior to a 
neuropathic inheritance, thus making somatic deficiencies partially 
responsible for inadequate personality integration. In other words, 
the actuality of Freud's “actual neuroses” has to do with such 
somatic determinat ions. 

]>y elaborating the dynamic implications of his correlative con- 
cept of the “psvchnmTH'oses” and laying the foundation for a theo- 
retic* explanatory framework Freud may he said to have bridged the 
gap between the neurological schematizing of the age of Charcot 
and the emphasis on cultural factors brought into ever greater promi- 
nence in recent decades. In fact, with the recognition of what Freud 
called superego influences and his acceptance of the relevance for 
psyche ] uth *!ogv of anthropological concepts like totem and taboo, 
the importance of the social sciences for an understanding of func- 
tional disorders waxed as talk about neuropathic factors waned. 
Students of anthropology and sociology gave more and more support 
to this new orientation. 

Biosocial Orientation. -Within the held of psychology itself 
there was a parallel shift of emphasis awa\ from dependence on 
inborn equipment in the way of reflexes and instincts and toward 
greater reliance on karnmg, environmental inlhi'Tices. social facili- 
tation, and kindred nongenetic factors. The binj hy.sical outlook of 
the founding fathers ot experimental psychology was being supple- 
mented and in some instances replaced by the biosocial outlook of a 
later generation of psychologists. 

Nor was this gravitation toward the biosocial patterning of 
psychology devoid of philosophic support. John Dewey (1922), 
for example, helped to undermine confidence in the instinct hypothe- 
sis by stressing the part played by social institutions in shaping many 
of the charaelei istics of human nature earlier psychologists had attrib- 
uted to the relentless imperiousness >f the driving foice of instinct. 

Possibly even to a gi eater extent than Dewey the philosopher G. H. 
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Mead (1934) gave impetus to this reorientation by his penetrating 
analyses of the importance of role-taking in personality growth. 

The fruitfulness of the concept of role-taking for an understand- 
ing of many problems in abnormal psychology is especially exempli- 
fied in the recent volume by Cameron (1 ( M7). The general import 
of all these twentieth century developments may be summed up by 
saying that both general psychology as well as abnormal psychology 
have become increasingly socialized as professional preoccupation 
vvitli sensori-motor reactions gave way to concern with broader prob- 
lems of interpersonal reactions as functions of culturally determined 
role-taking behavior. 

Role-taking and Identification. —As applied to psychopath- 
ology, role-taking seems at first to supply the needed key to unlock 
the doors barring the way to an understanding of the functional 
disorders. The postural immobility, helplessness, and loss of sphinc- 
ter control of the catatonic is explained as regressive behavior 
incident to playing an infantile role. The victim of paranoia with 
his ideas of reference and delusions of persecution may be portrajed 
as a man acting as if he were afraid that outsiders might accuse him 
of harboring perverse intentions or desires. Main clinicians work 
on the assumption that this fear is a secret or unconscious fear of 
latent homosexual trends. Another common instance of the applica- 
tion of the concept of role-taking is the obvious one of assuming that 
the transvestite is playing the role of a member of the opposite sex. 
There is no need to multiply examples. What is more important in 
the present context is to consider some of the theoretic implications 
of these efforts to find the psychological significance of psychopathic 
behavior. 

Role-taking obviously involves identification of some sort at 
least in the sense that an actor has to identify himself with the char- 
acter he is endeavoring to portray. Should the actor become so 
enamoured of his role as to make it his own off the stajje as well, 
then he will no longer be conscious of playing a role, for|he will be 
living it. In Jungian language his persona will have tfccotne his 
anima . This is a reminder of the root meaning of the wo^d person- 
ality and its origins in the foie playing of actors. To understand the 
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personality make-up of his patients the psychiatrist may thus be 
following a very promising lead when lie tries to find out what iden- 
tifications, both positive and negative, have influenced their lives 
and what they take to he their roles in the drama of everyday living. 
This is not too far removed from Alfred Adler's emphasis on the 
‘‘style of life" as a clue to personality diagnosis. In their efforts to 
understand neurotic beha\ior his followers continue to follow his 
lead of searching for the way in which the patient is coping with 
the need to play the role of a successful or superior person. Different 
types of personality are supposed to develop depending on the way 
in which victims of rc^il or imagined inferiority strive to compen- 
sate for their feelings of inadequacy or insccuritv by identifying with 
real or fictional heroes 

Typologies and Role-Taking.- -This psychiatric emphasis on 
role-taking seems to have resulted in the multiplication of typolo- 
gies. Thus the role of thinker or dreamer becomes the introvert type 
or the role ot miser or pedant becomes the anal tv pc As the latter 
reference to pedantry suggests. Freudian concepts have been espe- 
cially influential in giving rise to typologies of one sort or another. 

In the sense that Freud's theorizing took its point of departure 
from clinical observation of neurotic behavior and the results were 
then applied to normal behavior, the psv choanal) stA typology may 
he viewed as another example of the way in which abnormal psy- 
chology may affect normal psychology. Contemporary references to 
people as oral dependent tv pcs or oral aggressive tv pes are reminders 
of the way in which braid organized a charactcrology as a deriva- 
tive of his libido thcorv. 7 This theory, it will he recalled, was a 
product of Freud’s acceptance of the soundness of the instinct hy- 
pothesis. For him Fros and Thanatos symbolized the organism's 
biologically inherent hungers and lusts and fears and angers and 
desires expressive of ha^ic drives having to do with sex and the 
preservation of life. 

7 Whether adherence to thU tluory continues to be a si>ic qua non of psycho 
analytic thinking is open to question. I)r. Judd Mariner, a practicing analyst. ha> 
been kind enough to call our attention to r article by Ernest Jones (1°46) in 
vshich acceptance of the libido theory is not specified as one of M the essential 
characteristics of psychoanalysis,” 
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Erich Fromm (1947, pp. 38-117) has found reason to object to 
this Freudian “mechanistic-naturalistic explanation’' of the origin 
of character types. As he sees it, Freud was dominated by the bio- 
logical concepts prevalent at the turn of the century. This meant that 
Freud conceived of the organism’s energy system to be a “substantial 
not a relational entity.” Traits of character were then seen as result- 
ants of intra-individual wrestlings with the energy of the instincts 
by means of mental mechanisms like sublimation and reaction for- 
mation. Twentieth century “progress of psychoanalytic theory,” 
Fromm maintains, gave rise to a different orientation “in line with 
the progress of the natural and social science:..” 

This orientation broke away from the early Freudian view of 
the individual as an isolated energy system. Instead it stressed the 
relationship of the individual to himself, to other people, and to his 
surrounding world. Energy release was seen as governed by such 
relationships. As Fromm also reminds us. it was because of this 
new orientation that one of its pioneer sponsors, Harry Stack Sul- 
livan, ventured to suggest that psychoanalysis be defined as a “study 
of interpersonal relations.” The social science connotations of this 
definition should be obvious. The\ become even moie obxious in 
the light of Fromm’s neo-Freudian t\pology based on the implica- 
tions of this definition. 

Fnlike many Freudians. Fromm does not derive his descriptions 
of personality types from ingest ive and eliminative functions, but 
from the vocabulary of man’s economic behavior. He writes about 
productive and nonproductixe people as well as about those who 
are predominantly receiving or accepting. He sees others as more 
exploitative or taking in their behavior and still others as governed 
by hoarding or preserving tendencies A fourth type is seen as 
manifesting what Fromm calls the marketing or exchanging 
orientation. 

There are, of course, additional elaborations of the system and 
many of the suggestions are both novel and stimulating, /but their 
evaluation would constitute too much of a digression. Fcjr present 
purposes it is enough to note the shift in basic viewpoint ^deriving 
Fromm’s typology so that the social implications of Freudiajn psycho- 
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dynamics arc made the key tu personality evaluation. As Holt 
(1915) did many years ago, Fromm thus ventures to work out a 
psychoanalytically rooted psychology of ethics. (Juite manifestly 
this constitutes an excursion into value theory and to this extent 
represents a departure from the purely biological emphasis of Freud’s 
own work. 

Erfahrung vs. Erlebnis.- -Typological psychology is often in- 
volved in questions of value either explicitly nr implicitly. It is 
especially germane to the present discussion to call attention to the 
work of Jaspers (1913) in psychopathology. lie was very much 
influenced by Spranger’s efforts to develop a psychology of under- 
standing. It will be remembered that Sprangcr, taking his point of 
departure from Dilthey’s dissatisfaction with the natural science 
emphasis of nineteenth century psychology, developed an approach 
to psychology which stressed the concept of personal value as crucial 
for an understanding of human behavior. It F this approach that 
Jaspers has used in his efforts to understand abnormal human 
bchav ior. 

'The result is a \ery different kind of discussion of mental dis- 
order from that associated with the Krncpelinian tradition. In some 
respects the difference may be compared to the difference between 
human nature as described in the conventional textbook of psychol- 
ogy and human nature as portrayed in a psychological novel. Krae- 
pelin’s psychopathology was essentially descriptive. Jaspers recog- 
nised the place of such descriptive eitorts, but regarded them as 
inadequate to supply an understanding of the morbid personality. 

lie proposed that a distinction he made lie* ween ‘'causal con- 
nections” and “understanding connections” The former is a term 
lielonging to the realm of the natural sciences, whereas the latter is 
unique to the gnstcs^visscnschajthche orientation. The difference in 
meaning can he illustrated by reference to two possible “scientific” 
accounts of starvation. One that stresses “causal connections” will 
have much to sav about gastric contractions, dehydration, atrophy 
of tissue, and changes in blood chemistry. It will he an impersonal 
account. The other, concerned with ’understanding connections.” 
will have much to say about the victim’s fear of death, worry over 
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his family’s welfare, longing to see his children once more, recurrent 
hopes of sudden rescue, frantic search for something edible, and 
kindred themes. The account will be highly personalized and close 
to the immediate realities of starvation as they are experienced by 
the victim himself. 

In some respects the distinction involved in the two accounts 
reflects the distinction between knowledge-about and knowledge of 
acquaintance. It also reflects the difference in connotation between 
the two German U'rins for experience: lirjnhrung and lirlebnis , re- 
spectively. The natural science type of psychology is more concerned 
with ErfaJirimg and the kind sponsored by Jaspers with lirlebnis. 

Diagnostic Quandaries. -In terms of methodology the task 
of establishing techniques for validating Erlebnisse and working out 
their laws has been and continues to lx* a subject of controversy. As 
applied to abnormal psychology the controversy has involved debates 
regarding the scientific respectability of clinical method' as opposed 
to laboratory methods The clinician is likely to do his professional 
thinking in terms ot diagnostic categories lie pigeonholes his pa- 
tients as being manic, or schizophrenic, or oral aggressive 

The pigeonholing varies with changing nosological fashions and 
the particular psychiatric system to which a given clinician lends his 
allegiance. Neurasthenia # vvas very common in the days of S Weir 
Mitchell but is much less common today. Sunilaily, a few decades 
ago Janet’s concept of psyclnsllicnia wa** introduced much more 
frequently than in recent years. 

There are contemporary diagnosticians who never “see” any 
of their patients as neurasthenic or psychasthenic Doe' this mean 
that the syndromes in question never existed or that, if they did 
exist, they were unique to their times and tended to disappear as 
precipitating environmental stresses c eased to operate in the lives of 
later generations? Or does it mean that the syndromes are still with 
us except that they are subsumed under different diagnostic labels? 
It is not easy to give confident and certain answers to questions like 
these, for different specialists will answer them differently. 

What is of more immediate importance is to considfr the psy- 
chological implications of the recurrent shifts in diagnostic schemata. 
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Such shifts may he more indicative of changes in the diagnosing 
observer than in the clinical facts to he observed. The situation is 
comparable to the vagaries of type psychology as exemplified both 
at the popular level in everyday life and in the more technical typo- 
logical literature. So-called personality types reflect diagnostic cate- 
gories or conceptual si hemes whose one-sided simplicity docs vio- 
lence to the complexity of personality organization. 8 

All sorts of typological glmsts haunt the psychological graveyard. 
Hippocrates introduced apopleptic and phthisical types while Galen 
pinned his faith to humoral types in the doctrine of the four tem- 
peraments. Modahties # ot imagery became focal in ( ialton*s analysis 
only to give way some decades later to eidetic imagery in the system 
sponsored by Jaensch Men like Kretschmer, Viola, Xaccarati, 
Draper, Hauer, and Sheldon followed constitutional clues in the 
search for psychodiagnostic techniques 

In a 1 ! tl.v c divergent approaches one common factor seems to be 
the notion that preponderance of sonic feature, trait, organ system, 
or ollici variable can he single <1 out as a central reference point for 
personality classification. 1 urlhcrinorc, if the preponderant factor 
he viewed as nbnonnally salient, then the abnormal becomes the guid- 
ing due tor the tvpologist. Ihidcr the circumstances the resulting 
typologies are not likely to possess more evidential value than their 
antecedent theoretic presuppositions.* 

Diagnosis and the Psychologist’s Fallacy. — *V\ chodiagnosis 
is not unrelated to topological thinking Because ot what was just 
referred to as a possible weakness in the latter kind of thinking an 
insidious form of the psychologist s fallacv is apt to obtrude itself 
in many psychodiagnostic procedmes. This occurs whenever a diag- 
nostician re.it Is into a given ca<e what the typological or diagnostic 

H Kanner (1944, p 7()7) lcftT* to such schemes as “monopolistic theories." in 
contiast to the “pluralistic considerations" characteristic of Adolf Meyer's psvcho- 
hiulngical approach. 

a This is not intended to rule out the possibility of a valid and useful tjpology 
Ining developed cventualh As ( hein (194d> has brought out. m\ v a typology- 
ought to he genotypical rathci than phenotypu^i in its emphasis. This means a 
tvpology based on motivation more than on behavior and, as elaborated by 
Chcin, one that is more nomothetic than idiographic. 
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category demands instead of restricting his judgment to what the 
patient or client reveals. The methodological blunder involved is 
in line with Allport’s trenchant observation to the effect that man 
possesses traits but fits a type. 

Within certain limits some currently fashionable projective tech- 
niques exemplify this kind of error, for there is a frequently over- 
looked tendency to interpret test data by fitting them into person- 
ality types the clinician associates with a given technique. In the 
Rorschach test, 10 to cite a convenient instance, it might well he asked 
whether the projection is limited to the patient’s utilization of the 
blot material or whether the clinician’s subsequent interpretation 
may not constitute a secondary projection. This i> the equivalent 
of saying that some Rorschach interpretations may he more ex- 
pressive of the uniqueness of the clinician’s outlook than a depend- 
able account of the patient’s personality characteristics. Terms like 
coarctated, extratensive, and preschizophrcnic may sometimes reflect 
what is attributed to a patient rather than what is exhibited by the 
patient. W henever this happens, the examiner is projecting and the 
alleged objectivity of the test is weakened irrespective of the scoring 
refinements presumably underlying the examiner’s conclusions. 

Abnormal Psychology and the Egocentric Predicament. — 

In a friendly, impressionistic account of the differences between 
American and British psychology Stephenson ( 1 () 48) recently called 
attention to the fact that in England the psychologists continue to be 
seriously concerned with the historical roots and philosophical impli- 
cations of current concepts and theories. In his opinion American 
psychology “could do with at least a flavour and seasoning of this 
same philosophical interest.” Following this suggestion it may not 
be amiss to hint at a persistent philosophical problem implicit in 
what was just said regarding projective and other contemporary 
psychodiagnostic techniques. 

As employed by the clinical psychologist - -and his wofk may be 
viewed as applied abnormal psychology- the<e techniques are in- 
tended to shed light on the mental quirks of other poopl|. To the 

,0 For a recent appraisal of the methodological status of this test consult the 
article by Thurstone (1948). 
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extent that they are concerned with motivational dynamics, in con- 
trast to descriptixe symptomatology, they have something to do 
with the way in which clients or patients come to grips with prob- 
lems as they are experienced. In this sense the psychological exam- 
iner is venturing to utilize a psychology of experience even though 
he may he doing so at an unverbali/ed level A little reflection will 
show that the term experience used in this context is experience as 
firlebms and not experience as lirftihruufj From the standpoint of 
philosophy this meaning of tin* concept of experience cannot lie 
divorced from the egocentric predicament 

The relationship l^tween lirlebnisse and the egocentric predica- 
ment can be clarified by reviving a traditional illustration of the diffi- 
cult) of reconstructing or understanding the experience** of another 
person. According to this illustration, Peter can never understand 
Paul in 100 per cent complete fashion because, despite the most 
strenuous empathic efforts and the accumulation of imposing test 
data, Peter can newr relinquish the last xxstiges of his own outlook 
as lie tries to \ iew the world as Paul sees it. To accomplish this he 
would have to /><’ Paul. At best he can only approximate an under- 
standing of Paul's h)h bnisst'. And the magnitude of the discrepancy 
between this approximation and the real Paul cannot he measured 
Presumabl) the discrepancy is not as large when Peter is an Ameri- 
can psvchologist studxing an American Paul belonging to his own 
class and caste. It is somewhat larger if Paul is a product of a radi- 
cally different cultural milieu. Should Paul be seriously disturbed 
mentally, the discrepancy max he \er\, very k\ge and this max 
account for the dash of opinion as different mental specialists, un- 
mindful of the hearing of the egocentric predicament on their psx- 
chological quest, proceed to “explain" Paul's abnormalities 

Norman Cameron ( l u 44, p ) has called attention to a cir- 
cumscribed variant of the distorting effect of failure either to allox\ 
for or to circunnent the egocentric predicament, lie reports that 
his schizophrenic patients, confronted with the materials from the 
Vigotsky sorting test, sorted in term*- of such categories as weight, 
color, shape, and some others Tl categories empluyed did not fit 
tlie conditions laid doxxn by the test administrator. Results of this 
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kind have induced other clinical psychologists to infer that schizo- 
phrenia involves impairment of what Kurt Goldstein has called the 
abstract attitude. By this they mean, among other things, that the 
schizophrenic cannot generalize or bring appropriate categories to 
bear on problem situations. In the light of his experimental results 
Cameron regards an inference or interpretation of this kind as 
unwarranted. In his own words it amounts to telling the patient, 
“Unless you think of this problem the way I have learned to, you 
are not generalizing at all.” 

A Neglected Aspect of Abnormal Psychology.- -As was just 
implied, Cameron is not willing to overlook the Hrlrbnis aspect of 
abnormal psychology This aspect of the field, it seems to us, has been 
somewhat neglected. In other word*, preoccupation with matters 
of symptomatology, clinical testing, psvchodjnamics, and psycho- 
therapy has tended to shunt out due consideration of the fruitfulness 
of a more direct study of the experiential bases of disordered mental 
life, by systematic analyses of personal accounts of abnormal experi- 
ences. No comprehensive collection of such accounts is available in 
English. However, Kart Birnbaum ( l () 2b) paved the wav for a 
contribution of this kind in his German collection published almost 
thirty years ago. His volume of “pathological documents” is still 
a rich storehouse of primary data for the student of abnormal 
psychology. 

The twenty-seven chapters of the hook deal with a wide range 
of abnormal phenomena as experienced and reported by men like 
Johannes Muller, Walter Scott, Goethe, Swedenborg, Zola, Feelmer, 
Robert Schumann, and a long list of others. Many of the matters 
brought to light are not even mentioned in the average textb<x>k. 
For example, the fact that Schiller kept rotting apples in his desk 
because their smell facilitated his creative work i> not generally 
known, nor is it eas\ to explain the phenomenon in the light of 
conventional accounts of creative thinking or of abnormal cognition. 
Birnbaum's work accomplished for abnormal psychology what Star- 
buck and Janies did for the psvchologv of religion early in the {present 
century and what Gordon Allport has more recently advocate® in the 
general area of personality theory. 
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The Quest for Standards and System. -By this time it should 
be clear that the multiple facets of abnormal psychology render it 
difficult to subsume them under a single comprehensive theory. One 
might even \enture to defend the thesi> that implicitly there can be 
as many systems of abnormal psychology there are distinctive 
systems of general or normal psychology . Without elaborating this 
contention it suffices to hint at the kind of evidence to he marshalled 
in its support. It is enough to recall the way in which McDougall 
organized the field of abnormal psychology in terms of the hormic 
principle or the way in which II. L. llollingworth worked out a 
different organization <#f the same field in terms of his redintegra- 
M\e principle To seek a definiti\e system of abnormal psychology 
may consequently he as fatuous a quest as seeking a definitive system 
of general psychology 

It was pointed out at the beginning of this chapter that the term 
n'n'ionimlity has not been employed in rigorously consistent fashion, 
and >o both the nature and scope of abnormal psychology have varied 
with the perspective of writers for whom the concept of abnormality 
has varying connotations. In recent decades, however, there seems 
have been growing acceptance of the statistical a> opposed to the 
dichotninons interpretation of abnormality. This a> has already 
been indicated, brings abnormality and normality within the same 
name ot reteience: the issues are reducible to matters of degree and 
not ot kind In the light of the dichotomous approach one is justified 
in asking whether a given person is s u,v or insaii' , or normal or 
abnormal. Tin statistical approach niks mu the testification for 
such disjunctive questions. Instead one is required to think in terms 
of degrees ot variation along a continuum of change from normality 
to abnormality . 

Some of the difficulties inherent in an unqualified statistical ap- 
proach have already been Stressed. There is no need to review all 
of them at this point Tor present purposes it is sufficient to be 
reminded of the difficulty of reconciling a!i of die implications of 
the adjustive approach with those of the statistical. Noimality as 
sound adjustment becomes a slippery c\ vCept in the light of a view 
which makes the statistical reaction average of each community the 
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standard of measurement. This is the view which implies as many 
standards of normality as there are distinctively different patterns 
of culture. It is the view which, to repeat (Hover’s illuminating 
phrase, makes it possible for the sane of one culture to he the insane 
of another. It is a view which seems to make talk about universal 
standards of normality just idle talk. This follows because the view 
in question developed out of the implications of the doctrine of 
cultural relativity. 

Is there anv way of reconciling the conflict between a quest for 
universal standaids of normality and the plurality of such standards 
implicit in the doctrine of cultural relativity? This question was 
anticipated in an earlier section when homeostasis was mentioned 
in connection with routine medical diagnoses. Homeostatic factors, 
it was pointed out, are employed by the physician in his clinical 
determination of abnormalities of biochemical function. 'The uni- 
versal applicability of these criteria to all ethnic groups and social 
strata, it was suggested, makes it possible for the medical man to 
recognize disease in any part of the world It was also pointed out 
that this holds true for all medical specialties with the exception of 
psychiatry. Functional disorder conceived of as a product of cul- 
turally determined conflict looms up as the stumbling block. Di- 
versity of culture, so the argument ran, renders it impossible to 
specify psychiatric criteria of normality analogous to the homeo- 
static criteria of general medicine. 

Is there no possibility of overcoming the consequent parochial- 
ism of psychiatry? In a century in which social science fields arc 
being more assiduously cultivated than ever before -a centur\ which 
some have called the “century of the common man” it is appro- 
priate to ask whether such parochialism does not constitute an 
anachronism. Why should there be two sets of criteria for apprais- 
ing the health of man: a universal set when he is being viewed as 
a biological organism and a group of relative ones when he is being 
considered as a person? Why should not social scientists, 'those con- 
cerned with studying man as a product of his culture, consider the 
possibility of determining essential minima of what cvflry society 
must provide to safeguard the mental welfare of its metubers? If 
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the four freedoms are recognized as prerequisite for emotional 
security, are they to he thought of ethnocentrically as essential only 
for people like us or are they relevant to the needs of nil human 
heings ? 

Working out the answers to the foregoing questions is not 
germane to the scope of the present chapter. They would entail 
issues going far beyond the limits of the restricted field of abnormal 
psychology. The sole justification for introducing them in the present 
context is to suggest that once the social scientists can work out 
the mental hygiene equhalent of the physiologist’s homeostatic fac- 
tors, then it will be possible to emancipate the psychiatrist from his 
bondage to the dogma of cultural relativity and, like his colleagues 
in ophthalmology or surgery, he will be free to practice his specialty 
among any people in any part of the world. When this time comes 
the abnormal psychologist will also have a better understanding of 
what he means bv an abnormal personality 

The Concept of Psychotherapy 

l»v way of rounding out our quest lor theoretic issues embedded 
in the field of abnormal psychology it will be helpful to consider the 
topic of psychotherapy. As in general medicine, psychological treat- 
ment may he based on a crude empiricism or on a more or less 
plausible theoretic foundation. Hardly any space will be dexoted to 
the former types of psychotherapy, since only the latter are germane 
to our purpose Stated otherwise, ouK those therapeutic schemes 
will be considered whose rationale is explicable in terms of some 
theory of the abnormality they are presumed to correct. 

Preliminary Survey. — An almost bewildering array of modes 
of psychotherapy has been proposed and is being used by contempo- 
rary practitioners. These include individual as well as group therapy, 
directive and nondirective procedures, brief psychoanalysis as xvell 
as the traditional kind lasting months or years. In addition, one 
might list play therapy, will-therapy, occupational therapy, psycho- 
drama, hihliotherapy, hypnotherapy, narcosynthesis, relationship ther- 
apy, waking suggestions, distributive analysis, dynamic growth 
therapy, conditioned response methods, and various so-called re- 
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educative schemes. There is no need to cou>ider all of these in detail 
nor to stress the fact that, despite the variation it* tcirninology. there 
is much overlap among many ot them. However, the \ciy uitilti- 
of proposals points to divci gt ncic^ in practice as noli as 
divergencies in theory. 

Unless the clinician has a therapeutic plan, his procedure is apt 
to be an od hoc response to symptoms or a protlitcl of impulsive 
improvisation. Planful procedure calls lor adequate conceptualiza- 
tion of the nature of the piohlem to he sc »1\ ed. Such conceptualization 
must obviously niply endorsement ot some theory of behavior dis- 
order; hence the reasonableness of searching for theories of abnormal 
behavior by examining the plans or techniques proposed by the 
psychotherapist. 

The Problem of Control. Viewed broadly, without affiliation 
with any special school of pvychotheiapy, it might be said that 
mental patients have lost or lack control of reactions oniinaiily 
controllable by the normal individual Kvcrvdn notions of the 
nature of insanity reflect this emphasis on loss of control It is also 
reflected in those statutes which make the niesjsiihle impulse lest 
a tenable addition to the traditional M’Xaghten Rules defining the 
legal aspects of insanity. 

In general, mental disorder concerns the couits Ik cause its victims 
arc sometimes a menace to themselves or others Tlu ana nt cannot 
control his behavior due to deficient harmiig capacitv, while the 
psychotic exhibits loss of control incident to pathological involve 
ment of perceptual, imaginal, allective. and othu psychological proc- 
esses. Fven the less seriously disturbed conditions classified 
neuroses may also be regarded as involving disruptions of control. 
Fenichel (1945, p. 19; had reterence to this when he wrote that 
“the common denominator of all neurotic phenomena is an insuffi- 
ciency of the normal control apparatus.” 

In some respects this formulation may he interpreted an out- 
growth of Freud’s recognition of the central role of anxiety in the 
neurotic’s difficulties At one time he regarded anxiety as a product 
of the patient's fear of losing control of repressed imputes. At a 
later stage in the development of his system lie made afixicty the 
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cause rather than the effect of repression. Anticipation of the rlire 
consequences likely to follow from indulgence of a questionable 
impulse arouses anxiety and this brings about repression of the 
impulse. This re\ ersal of the earlier formulation thus makes anxiety 
the antecedent and repression the consequent. What is important 
for present purposes is the fact that in both formulations Freud 
was concerned with the neurotic's efforts to achieve control over 
incompatible desires or impulses of hazardous intensity. Under the 
circumstance^ the task of the psychotherapist might he construed 
as that of aiding his patient to learn more efficient techniques of 
self-control Viewed in this light psychotherapy is seen as a form 
<‘t teaching. If this is sound, then rival schools of psychotherapy 
.ire comparable to di\crgcnt systems of education. This means that 
the et liter of gravity of psychotherapy ought to he Infted from the 
biochemical orientation of general medicine to the frame of reference 
within wlu»*h the psychologist discusses learning, habit formation, 
motivation, attitude formation, and kindred themes. 

Therapy as Teaching. In some respects a term like psycho- 
therapy may he* misleading The suffix connotes modes of treatment 
«>t a medical natuo like massage 1 , hot pack , drugs, and diet. Therapy 
nt this sott is not germane to the behavior disorders. The word 
it It ha*- to do with the art of healing and its retention in the form 
of p\\'( hotlnrapv iiu vitality keeps the notion of healing salient in 
tin thinking ot th<* psychotherapist. This ps all to the good provided 
one is ckaling with a loun of sickness in ihe traditio .*1 meaning of 
siekius* I hit if wh.it i> living dealt with does not o ntorm to the 
latter meaning, thin thinking of oneself as a herder may militate 
against relevant considu.il mu of what one ought to do in behalf of 
the trouhkd or muddkd patient 

Ibis nomnedic.il approach to neurotic behavior was already 
implicit in hreud’s own thinking. 1 1 is acceptance zi the idea of 
having people who were not physicians serving as psychoanalysts 
suggests belief on his pait of the dispensability m a formal medical 
background for utulci landing the nature of functional disorders. 
'Phis in itself lends Mjppmt to the idea d questioning the wisdom 
of using a woid like ihem/^v to designate both what a medical man 
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does for a malaria patient and what another practitioner does for a 
timid adolescent. In the interest of clear thinking it will be advisable 
either to enlarge the scope of the meaning of therapy or to remind 
ourselves that teaching functions are not restricted to formal class- 
room procedures but include any means of enabling a person to 
change his outlook, attitudes, level of aspiration, frustration toler- 
ance, degree of emotional control or whatever else may have a bear- 
ing on person xl efficiency. 

One reason for stressing the desirability of envisaging psycho- 
therapy within the framework of teaching functions is for the pur- 
pose of shunting out remnants of esoteric V>vcrbeliefs still aroused 
by a word like therapy. In part such overbeliefs hark back to mys- 
teries associated with hypnosis as a form of therapy In part they 
derive from still earlier, pre-scientific, occult maneuvers incident to 
exorcising demons, warding off evil spells, and effecting ernes by 
magic potions, the laying on of hands, or a shaman's incantations 
Current phrases like being “in analysis’* or “m theiapv” tend to 
suggest that the client or patient is undergoing something lmsteri- 
ously different from the routine business of achieving more effective 
ways of disposing of personal problems 1'nless the therapist has 
considered the nature of his role in critical fashion lie too may suc- 
cumb to the temptation of believing himself to he eng iged m a 
mysterious venture involving unique powers and sclf-aggi andi/ing 
talents. To think of hinrself as a teacher may be less flattering to 
his ego than to regard himself as a therapist. Nevertheless the for- 
mer designation is more likely to facilitate realistic consideration of 
his functions than the latter. 

At the risk of a slight digression some implications for clinical 
psychology of tin reorientation under consideration might he pointed 
out. Not so very main years ago the place of the psychologist in 
the neuropsychiatric team was ancillary or subordinate in the sense 
that his duties were limited to test administration. He was not 
entrusted with resj onsibility for the patient’s therapy This was 
regarded as a more distinctively medical function Such an jallucation 
of duties is justified provided functional disorder is vieived as a 
sickness. However, if such disorder is seen as a product <$f warped 
attitudes, poor habits of svif-control, and similar manifestations of 
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inadequate learning, then the more recent trend of permitting clinical 
psychologists to undertake responsibility for treating a patient may 
be interpreted not as an encroachment on medical prerogatives, but 
as a legitimate application of methods and principles particularly 
germane to the field of psychology in the sense that problems of 
learning and habit formation are psychological rather than medical 
problems. 

The Learning Process and Therapy. — Consideration of psy- 
chotherapy as more psychological than medical in nature involves 
a change in perspective* by making understanding of abnormal be- 
havior less a matter of organic pathology and more a matter of the 
dynamics of learning A perspective oi this kind brings abnormal 
psychology and learning theory together It also ^e^ o to account 
for much of tlu seeming contradiction and contusion among psycho- 
therapists and for the variety oi theiapunic techniques being advo- 
cated. It can <: > this bee ium* the practical consequences of learning 
theory influence educational practices r \ he fact that people arc more 
familiar with the latter will tender elaboration of the parallel be- 
tween educational and thctapcutic pinctices helpful at this point. 

\mong educational the. ousts time a.e those* who prefer the 
authoritarian leadership of the expert t e . idler directing the efforts 
of the pupils, giving them assignments, telling them what to do and 
how to do it Such a teachu may scold or encourage, reason and 
persuade, older oi cajole, depending on what he believes will produce 
the educational result be is trying to achieve SimilaiO. those who 
advocate directive psychotherapy see the function of the therapist 
as somewhat akin to that of an athletic coach A directive therapist 
acts as it lie knows what the patient ought to do in order to become 
less aggressive or less timid or less insecure lie may venture to 
plan the patient's daily regime in tcmis oi work, play, and rest. He 
may supply factual information when, in his opinion, the maladjust- 
ment is attributable to moueous beliefs nr a misinterpretation of 
something the patient has heard or read. On occasion he may sug- 
gest a hook or article by way of changing maladaptive attitudes due 
to ignorance or misinformation. Labeling die latter procedure bibho- 
:hcriif>y does not alter its essentially educational character. Nor does 
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a designation like directive therapy transform any of thc.se technique > 
into something mysteriously dillercnt from what countless parents, 
teachers, and coaches do in their daily educational work. 

In so-called child-centered homes and schools the educational 
atmosphere is more permissive. An atmosphere of this kind is de- 
liberately fostered by those who regard all learning as self-learning 
They react against an outmoded view which sees the learner as the 
passive recipient of a flood of ad\ice and instruction Instead they 
regard learning as an active, goal-directed process in which what the 
learner does is more decisive than what the teacher says. More- 
over, they recognize the importance of respecting goals and aspira- 
tions the learner may set for himself. To make a genuine difference 
in his life these goals must be Ins goals -not those of parent or 
teacher. Only as he sees goals a» congruent with his needs will the 
process of learning be effective. In hiief, this kind of educational 
theorizing tends to reject authoritarian technique^ because they seem 
to foist extraneous standards and ways of doing things on a lulplcs-> 
or cowed or resistant individual. The goal of the educator, these 
theorists maintain, should be the development of self-reliant, mature 
individuals capable of working out solutions to the problems of hv- 
ing with a minimum of dependence on outskirts \nd the way to 
reach this goal, they hold, is to place the responsibility foi learning 
on the shoulders of the learner by encoui aging him to do his own 
seeking, manipulating, and exploring all along the line from infancy 
to maturity. 

What has come to he called nondueotive psychotherapy can now 
be understood as an application of the foregoing educational philoso- 
phy to problems of adjustment. 'I he nondirective therapist prides 
himself on being permissive, accepting, and non judgmental, and in 
seeing to it that Ins patient or client gets at Ins dilliculties in his own 
way. Like the teacher in a progressive school such a therapist spurns 
techniques of coercion, domination, or regimentation, hor him the 
focus of ‘'therapy*' lies not in himself but in the patient lie prefers 
to say little and for the patient to say much. As he .structures the 
therapeutic situation, it will be up to the patient to learn far himself 
by doing for himself as he wins understanding of himself fcmd gains 
in self-confidence. 
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Whether therapy should he individual therapy or group therapy 
can also be considered as a question having to do with learning 
theory. It is the counterpart of the educational choice between pri- 
vate instruction on the one hand or participation in group study on 
the other. The fact that so much of what is called therapy has to do 
with emotionali/ed attitudes and the life ot feeling and impulse in 
general does not make recognition and transformation of attitudes, 
feelings, and impulses uniquely diitercnt from changes ordinarily 
ascribed to learning in otlur contexts 11 Whether the changes occur 
in the privacy of the consulting room 01 in the more public setting 
of a group meeting, whether the therapist is directive or nondirective, 
or even whether he has recourse to books or play arc more an in- 
dication of the variability and flexibility ot teaching methods than 
evidence in support of a notion which, from the viewpoint of psy- 
chology, would regard psyihotliuapy as involving lactors alien to or 
different fiom those hilling within the scope of learning theory 

'J here arc some additional parallels between educational views 
and those of psychoihuapy to be traced hoi example, just as in 
one sense it is eoriect to that a student’s education is never 
finished, so oik nnglu *ay that no patient is ever completely psycho- 

11 Jhc^c i hanger an not ’u.ujml) different’ in the. sense* that the> have to 
■ In with learning 'lhc\ max, ot course, he dithiut tiom the nonrmotionalized 
burning ot to d sub ids, telephone numlxis acts ot skiil and the mateiial ot 
content subjects This brings up the quotun of the need for a dichotomous learn- 
ing theory implicit in mai.x di^t u^i* ms and mabred explicit by Tuttle (1948, pp 
131-1 37 ) . In tact, I utile i etc is to ‘two kinds ot learning’ ^ud labels one kind 
intellectual and the otlur atlcctixe 1 he forme* las to do witn oncept formation, 
insight, and the* acquisition ot skill in. m genet al. education i 'he formal sense 
The latter, affective loam ng. has to do with the cultivation of taste, the emergence 
of pi eferences, auismi.s, prejudices, and. in genual, what is ordmanl} subsumed 
under the phrase emotional londuiuning \ simple wax to c!ant> the distinction 
is to note the difference betwem tlu ta^k oi a m imc teacher ti>ing to teach a 
child to play the \tnlin as opposed to his task of trxmg to get the child to like 
one kind ot music ratlin than anothei. Learning to read music. Tuttle would say 
i3 intelleetual learning while learning to preta Bach to Mo/art is affective 
learning. 

Much of psye hotlu rap\ calls tor tlie utilization ot principles of affective 
learning as these come to he worked out T lie c< nmu n olscrxation that “mere 
intellectual” analysis of a peisonal problem is not sufficient to dispose of its 
neurotic roots may be an oblique icfeience to the need for affcctix-e Naming if the 
therapy is to be successful In terms of i Jioanalxtic technique this means 
“working through” the problem b_v rearousal ol the emotional attitudes associated 
with it. 
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analyzed. More learning or deepened insight is always possible 
As insight is gained attitudes change and to the e\U*nt that attitudes 
govern behavior just to that extent may behavior change. 

It may be illuminating to consider a psychoanalyst as playing the 
role of educator or teacher with the proviso that the subject to be 
studied is the personality of the patient. One might ask vvliat might 
happen if a student could meet with his favorite professor for an 
hour a day over a period of four years just to talk about himself - - 
his loves and hates, his resentments and frustrations, his ideals and 
aspirations, and anything else he cares to introduce- and to be 
encouraged to talk without fear or censure or 4 ridieulc. Irrespective 
of such a professor’s own \ iewsLof human nature this kind of learning 
situation is apt to facilitate modification of the student’s own ap- 
praisal of himself llib personal value system is apt to be modified. 
What is more, his total philosophy of life may be revised so that 
within limits his friends might refer to his “changed” piw>nality 
lender the circumstances at least part of the reported successes of 
personality transformation attributed to psychoanalytic procedures 
may be functions of the opportunities for self-learning u\er a period 
of years provided by the analytic setting. K\en the high cost of 
such procedures may have something to do with the educational out- 
come. A would-be golfer paying for an expensive golf ! sson is 
more likely to apply himself than if a generous teacher gives “free” 
tuiticn. 

. Therapy as Detective Work-In the early history of psjclio- 

| analysis great stress was placed on ferreting out the hidden moti\es 

J responsible for the neurotic's sunptonis. It was believed that once 
the patient gained insight into the deiianuc origin ot his dilhculties 
the stage would he set for their solution, bringing these latent mo- 
tives out into the open was long regarded as the chief purpose of 
psychoanalytic probing. Freud, it will he recalled, first tried to get 
at them by means of hypnosis Subsequently lie discarded hypnosis 
in favor of free association and dream interpretation along w ith 
clues supplied by verbal slips, blunders, and acts of forgetting. 

The implications of these techniques for psychological theory are 
momentous. They are products of Freud’s utilization of such sci- 
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entific constructs as a dynamic unconscious, psychic determinism, 
resistance, and repression. Nor should the relevance of the various 
defense mechanisms be overlooked in the present context. Displace- 
ment, rationalization, projection, reaction formation and the rest 
served to complicate the analyst's detective work by making crucial 
motives harder to recognize until defensive disguises were stripped 
away. 

It might well be asked how such ingenious Freudian forays into 
the dynamics of the neurotic’s motivational history can he brought 
into line with what was just said regarding psychotherapy as a 
function of learning tljeorv. Woodworth ( l u 48, p 173 ) has touched 
on this in his recent survey of psychoanalysis as a school of psy- 
chology. lie suggests that for Freud “motivation was practically 
the whole held of psychology.” This implies that all behavior, both 
normal and abnormal, is to he accounted tor by almost exclusive 
reference to motivational factors. The exposure of these factors, 
especially tU unconscious ones, becomes a central analytic objective 
Once this objective is attained and the patient succeeds in coining to 
grips with his unconscious motive, “there js a chance <»f dealing 
with it rationally, and so advancing toward a cure ” 

However. Wnodwonh points out that coping with a problem 
rationally is mou than a matter of motivation. Jt calls for the 
capacity to pencil signilicant relations, to select appropriate goals 
and the means of attaining them, to anticipait consequences, to 
attend to the relevant and -in brief — to make use of all co<jniti:c 
functions. Woodwoith thus extends the concept o» psychic deter- 
minism beyond the coniines oi the circumscribed ea of motives 
by maintaining that the patient's “power to learn rJ new and better 
ways of managing his life can he potent causative factors.” The role 
of learning is consequently implicit even in those theories which, 
upon superficial examination, seem to reduce psychotherapy’ to the 
quest for unconscious determinants of abnormal behavior. 

Freud’* emphasis on unconscious determinants, the imperious- 
ness of libidinal factors, and the distortions introduced by rationali- 
zations and othei defense mechanisms has caused some to view 
psychoanalytic psychology a> altogether or preponderantly anti-intcl- 


12 Italics n<»t in the original. 
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iectualistic. Reason is played down and impulsiveness is played up. 
Man is viewed as driven rather than directed. To understand be- 
havior and to treat neuroses these driving forces must be tracked 
down and their genetic roots exposed. However, Freud himself may 
not have endorsed this account of the drift of his psychology. He was 
not unmindful of the part played by factors of cognitive control. 
This is indicated by his references to the reality principle, the vigi- 
lance of the censor, and the inhibitory role of the superego. Further- 
more, what may be designated as his pro-intellectualistic endorse- 
ment is reflected, as Alexander (1 ( H1) brought out, in his writing 
that “the voice of the intellect is a soft one* but it does not rest 
until it has gained a hearing. “ Seemingly for Freud man’s behavior 
was not exclusively a function of the \ agarics of motivation and 
conation. 13 

Dissociation and Unconscious Determinants. — For many 
psychotherapists, as was just indicated, it is important to track down 
the unconscious determinants of functional maladjustment. Obses- 
sions, phobias, fugues, and other abnormalities cannot be corrected, 
these therapists maintain, until one learns what unconscious factors 
are responsible for them. Crucial theoretic presuppositions arc hound 
up with this familiar standpoint, and no discussion of theory in 
abnormal psychology would be complete without consideration of 
such presuppositions. 

The theories involved go back to the pioneering ventures of 
Freud and Janet in the closing decades of the last century and the 
first few years of the present one. Both men were influenced by 
their observations of hysterical patients in Charcot’s clinic, but 
worked independently of one another. Both attributed some of the 
symptomatology to constitutional factors as predisposing influences 

13 Even those clinical psychologists who^c interpretations of Freudian psy- 
chology are more congruent with the anti-intellcetualist viewpoint, often fail to 
carry out the practical implications of such intei pietations in their routine clinical 
work. In the course of their institutional and hospital acti\ities they habitually 
have recourse to the Bellvue-Wcchsler test of intelligence for the light Jthis test 
can shed on the mental status of their patients. It is nut easy to reconcile this 
confidence in the test with a systematic disparagement of the efficacy of cognitive 
controls, for, according to Wechsler (1941, p. 3), “intelligence is the segregate 
or global capacity of the individual to act purposefully, to think rational® and to 
deal effectively with his environment.” ( Italic s not in original.) 
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but devoted their major efforts to accounting for the experiential 
or precipitating factors. Both recognized the latter factors as not 
subject to voluntary recall on the part of the patients. Here their 
agreement ceased. 

In general it might be said that Janet’s theorizing was les* dy- 
namic than Freud’s Although both availed themselves of the con- 
cept of dissociation, the former was more content to use the concept 
as a self-sufficient explanation for the hysteric’s amnesia and loss 
of sensory and motor control Freud pushed the inquiry harder by 
asking what induced the dissociation of some episodes hut not of 
others and what was interfering with the reinstatement of the disso- 
ciated ones. In the course of his work he endeavored to answer 
these questions by adding such auxiliary concepts as repression, 
resistance, displacement, and a dynamic unconscious to the central 
concept of dissociation. 

In terms of systematic psychology both Freud and Janet were 
reflecting mmh of the associationistic psychology of the period. If 
normal behavior he accounted for by reference to the effective 
synthesis of a present problem situation y\ it h the effects of previous 
learning, then abnoimal behavior can he accounted for. at least in 
part, by tailure of such synthesis. '1'his i hi ought out by repeated 
references in the writing of Janet ( 1°()1 ) to the hysteric’s “diminu- 
tion of mental synthesis,” and to his “want of mental unity.” The 
normal pet son effects such a synthesis and achieves such unity. 

integrated or normal hehayior can occur only it today’s experi- 
ence can be aiticulated yyitli the fruit> oi past experience. If either 
kind of experience i" not functionally accessible, disarticulation 01 
abnormal hehayior take** place Such lack of functional accessibility, 
it should he nh\ intis, means dissociation In hysterical analgesia, 
for example, the sensation of pain is dissociated from its ciistomaty 
antecedent of a noxious stimulus such as the jab of a pin or the 
blow' of a hammer Tlu somnambulist, to cite anothei instance, acts 
as if the normal association between the lied and the relative im- 
mobility of the body had been disrupted. lu functional paralysis 
there appears to be a dissociation between an intended linnement 
and its normal execution. In fugue states the dissociation is more 
global in character, for the patient acts as if the memory matrix 
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underlying the sense of personal identity were sundered from the 
focus of his hysterically conditioned ego organization. 

A review of the preceding examples of dissociation will show 
them to be instances of abnormal discontinuity, but not necessarily 
of what some would regard as the paradox of unconscious mental 
processes. Accepting the tenability of the concept of dissociation , 11 
in other words, does not automatical!) commit one to endorsement 
of the concept of a dynamic unconscious. The everyday phenomenon 
of being unable to recall the title of a familiar book may be said to 
illustrate dissocia, >on in the simple sense that the normal association 
between the thought of the volume and its firle fails to take place 
However, this is not to say that the title is actively present in some 
unconscious psychoneural facsimile of itself. Its potential recall mav 
justify some concept like Semon’s engrains, but the engram theorv 
is not a neurological equivalent of Freud's dynamic unconscious. 
The latter concept can be clarified by reference to its historical 
origins. 

Hypnosis and Unconscious Motivation. Freud, it mav be 
recalled, spent some time observing the work of Bernhcim of the 
Nancy school. In fact, he was suiTicientlv impressed bv what he saw 
to undertake the translation of Bernbcim's hook on hypnosis into 
Herman. He was especially impressed hv the phenomenon of post- 
hypnotic suggestibility. This supplied a fairly decisive demonstration 
of behavior instigated by determinants known to the experimenter 
but unknown to tin subject. A successfully executed post-hjpnotic 
suggestion illustrates both dissociation and unconscious motivation. 
The subject’s amnesia for the hypnotist's instructions exemplifies the 
former and his behaving as if lie nevertheless did n member tlum 
exemplifies the latter. The concept of unconscious motivation i-. 
thus an as if construct justified by the expel imental observation 

What Ernest Jones later came to call rationalization was early 
recognized as involved in the behavior of the unconsciously motivated 
subject carrying out a post-hypnotic suggestion If asked- why he 
carried out the act, soch a subject would invert some cx]|anation. 

i 

14 More detailed consideration of this concept is to be found in the ^volume by 
Miller (1942, pp. 19, 35, 64-65, 227-230) and in the one by Murphy *(1947, pp 
435-440). ’ } 
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In fact, his very inability to relate the act to the hypnotist’s commands 
seemed to justify belief in the reality of unconscious motivational 
factors. The latter were presumed to he the actual instigators of 
his act s o that any reason^ he supplied at the conscious level could 
then he viewed as spurious, (iencralizing from these hypnotic demon- 
strations one might venture to say that self-analysis of motivation 
is apt to he treacherously misleading because of failure to get at 
the really effective hut unconscious drives to action A generalization 
of this kind is commonplace today a> a result of the widespread dis- 
semination of psychoanalytic teachings. Dynamically oriented psy- 
chiatrists revert to it Constantly in their efforts to account for the 
abnormal behavior of their patients It is consequently necessary to 
examine it somewhat more critically in order to understand both its 
theoretical and practical implications 

To begin with one ought to ask just what is the motive that 
prompts the execution of a post-hvpnutic act even if the subject 
is unable to get at it introspectively Suppose the act calls for 
untying both shoelaces when the experimenter raps the table three 
times with a pencil. It may also he posited that upon being ques- 
tioned the subject explains his act in terms of a feeling of tightness 
or nmnhms> of his feet due to ^lightly impaired circulation. At all 
events, by hypothesis, he ^eenis unable to detect any relationship 
between ln^ act and tin experimenter's signal The “unconscious'’ 
aspect ot his behavior has to do with this failure 

It is not easy to ^peuty the precise motive or motives in this 
more or less typical example of post-hy pilot ic ^ugges.ihility’ Is it 
a matter of pleasing the experimenter? K it a matter of blind 
obedience to instructions given hv a person in whom one has con- 
fidence and who is regarded a^ an authoiity figure? These inter- 
personal relations are not to he dismissed too hastily as irrelevant 
considerations. In fact. a> will he brought out later, they are 
especially relevant for an understanding of the psychotherapeutic 
relationship. 

For the time being it is enough to note the bearing of the 
experimenter’s instructions on the stihse ,nent behavior of the sub- 
ject, Is it too much to assume the effect of these to he the initiation 
of a set or determining tendency on the part of the subject? Cer- 
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tainly one outcome of the Wurzburg school controversy was the 
demonstration of the difficulty or even the impossibility of describing 
such sets or Aufgabcn or determining tendencies in terms of con- 
scious content. By referring to them as impalpable or imageless or 
unanschaulich the members of this school were calling attention to 
the “unconscious" nature of such dynamic processes for kiilpe and 
his followers these processes, even though not accessible to introspec- 
tive observation, were nevertheless ptesumed to play important roles 
in the regulation of thought and action Like Freud’s dynamic un- 
conscious they were necessary constructs justified by the laboratory 
protocols. If this interpretation be accepted, assimilation of some 
Freudian concepts into the tradition ot academic psychology may 
be facilitated 

Determining Tendencies and Delayed Reactions. Revett- 
ing to the main question under consideration, it should now be clear 
that post-hypnotic suggestibility has to do with determining tenden- 
cies. Initiation of the latter, as Ach demon-itruUd, occuts in the 
fore-period As applied to the present example this mums untying 
of shoelaces in response to the tapping signal may be legarded as 
an automatic rather than a volitional reaction to the signal The 
volitional process was introduced when the instructions were given 
by the experimenter and accepted by the subject \\ hv the indi- 
vidual is more ready to accept such suggestions in hypnosis than in 
the normal state is still open to discussion The problem of motiva 
tion is bound up with this readiness to accept and believe But the 
post-hypnotic act itself is not so much a function of underlying 
motivation as of the volitional set induced by the subject m his 
acceptance of the task. The later execution of the task is thus char- 
acterized not so much by amnesia for the motivation as by amnesia 
for the instructions. 

As a consequence, the phenomenon of post-hypnotic suggesti- 
bility may not be as intimately related to the concept of unconscious 
motivation as has been commonly believed. It may be moreiaccuratc 
to cite it as an instance of unconscious resolution or unconscious 
determination. Nor should the interpolation of a protracted interval 
of time between the induced resolution and the performance of the 
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suggested act be viewer! as a special psychological mystery. The 
time of performance is specified as an integral part of the original 
Aujyahi* In view of Himtia’s ( PH.i) demonstration of man's 
capacity for prolonged delay in lespondmg to a specific stimulus or 
signal the subject's post-hypnotic icspou^ivc iu <s ought not to he toe; 
perplexing. It can uaddy he classified as a \anant of the general 
concept of a delaud u action In the. ongmal meaning of this con- 
cept tlu delav ufuicd to tlu intoned postponement of jeaction to 
a given signal no longi 1 ph\^i<all\ at the instant of reaction 

If the coi red lupaiiH took pl.ai , it was assumed that some kin- 
esthetic ot ideational 1 suriogate <>i the signal was governing the 
choice ot t< action In the post~h\pnou< situation there is a slight 
modification of tins sequence, for the ideational or verbal account 
is give ii in St and tin actual uah/ation < 1 tlu anticipa .<1 signal occurs 
later. Howevu tlm m^dila itioti d*ns not appear sufficiently mo- 
mentous to tendu the tnmept o? d« laved ic action inapplicable to tin* 
tcmpoial aspect ( a po-t in j none suggestibility 

Pointing out tin he i»mg oi determining tendencies and the con- 
cept oi duaved it action m. the phenomenon ot post-ln pnolic sug- 
gestibility ma\ iu Ip to elaim thiN phenomenon m part The 
dissociation as i\ctnpb!ud m tlu post-hypnotic amnesia is not clari- 
fied noi is tlu ^iil » u c t s willingness to accept the iiisuuctions m the 
tnst place explauud Jo ^.i \ , White (l n Hi seems to hold, that 
hypnosis is { toim ot 1 1 >K playing in which the subject peifoinis in 
accordance with what he believes ixpoted of a l^puoti/ed person 
may account t*»i the willingness hut haidlv tor tin dissociation 
Histnome skill may « liable one to simulate amiusia, hut it will not 
be a genuine ciissm union such as one finds in hypnosis and in 
hystena l itis i> not to dun the lumistic value ot White’s stimulat- 
ing theoiv, hut lm the i diboiation ot its implications would he too 
much ot a dtgu sunn 

Motivation and Hypnotizability.- -It is more germane to the 
broad question of psychotherapy undu coiisidei, tuai m thi> section 
to limit discussion to the single aspect ot White’s theorv having to 
do with what is involved m a leadn to play the role White 
attributes to the hypnotic subject As was just implied, the motiva- 
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tioiial factors responsible for post-hypnotic behavior are probably 
more a function of this readiness than of what occurs at the moment 
of implanting a post-hypnotic suggestion. The latter, it was pointed 
out, is more accurately to be disposed of in the light of \olitional 
processes governing the introduction of special sets or determining 
tendencies. If this be so, then post-hvpnotic suggestibility >upplics 
only indirect evidence in support of the concept of unconscious 
motivation. It has no more evidential value in this respect than any 
other phenomenon attributable to hypnotic suggestibility. 

A variety of factors motivate people to serve as hypnotic sub- 
jects: curiosity, desire to cooperate in an experiment, desire for 
relief from distressing symptoms, and several others. W hether such 
motives suffice to account for the induction of hypnosis may be 
questioned very seriously. ir> The manner, bearing, and general per- 
sonality makeup of the operator must also be taken into account. 
At all c\ents some operators succeed where others fail. 

The particular interpersonal relationship known as rap port must 
not be overlooked. In part this is related to what the operator 
symbolizes in the eyes of the subject. If the operator is regarded as 
one having prestige and the status associated with an impressive 
manner, a professional title and reputation, his suggestions are less 
likely to arouse resistance, disbelief, and critical counterstig^estions. 
Stated affirmatively, this means the arousal of an attitude of ac- 
ceptance, belief, trust, and conviction and the concomitant inhibi- 
tion of the set to weigh evidence and demand proof. The shunting 
out of the latter kind of set in itself is the equivalent of dissociation. 
It makes for the kind of “narrowing of the field of consciousness" 
Janet regarded as characteristic of the “mental state of hystericals.” 

15 This issue is somewhat hound up with the basic problem of the precise 
neurological or cerebral changes involved in hypnosis. If hypnosis be viewed as 
related to “trance” states induced in animals or what some have called “animal 
hypnosis,” then the present emphasis on social factors might be receiving too much 
stress. It may be, though, that the relationship is more superficial and restricted 
than the term “animal hypnosis” suggests and that the immobility c\hibited by 
animals is the chief kinship with hypnosis a* manifested by human beingsi 1 f this 
immobility proves to be like .he paralysis of fear, then there would be cvjen more 
reason to question the suitability of the term. Fur a stimulating survet of the 
literature on “animal hypnosis” the article by Gilman and Marcuse (19403 should 
be consulted. 
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It is to be noted that trust and confidence in the operator facilitat- 
ing rapport between him and the subject is the outcome of reciprocal 
social attitudes governing this sort of interpersonal relationship. 
In this sense hypnosis impinges on the field of social psychology. The 
prestige of the operator tends to arouse a dependent orientation 
toward him on the part of the subject W hat kind of identification 
this involves will vary from subject to subject Dependent attitudes 
are apt to be elicited by persons symbolizing authority, expert knowl- 
edge, great skill, or strength, (idiotically considered, they reflect the 
attitude of the young child toward its protective parent with all that 
this connotes in the vtav of emotional security, naive trust, feelings 
of being loved and wanted. 

Hypnosis may thus in\ol\e, as Fieud believed, a reactivation, at 
hast within ceitain limit", of tins kind of trusting confidence in a 
father figure The motivation of the subject is thus apt to be diffuse 
and rooted in bis conditioned reactions to authority figures and 
father figures, Fnlcss he has been psychoanalyzed or given some 
equivalent opportunity tor honest self-examination, the average sub- 
ject is likely to be “unconscious” of this aspect of his implicit motive*. 
In ibis uuliieci fashion it might be correct to regard pust-liv pnotic 
suggestibility and otliu hypnotic phenomena as produce «>f uncon- 
scious motivation At all events it is unlikely that the average sub- 
ject can specify just what the hypnotist, viewed as a social symbol, 
touches oft in the way of dependent, trustful attitudes; hence, his 
ignorance of the motives back of the mle-playing, the determining 
tendencies, the rapport, and whatever else may *jc involved in 
hypnosis. 

The Transference Relationship. The kind of psychotherapy 
developed by Freud grew out of his early experience with hypnosis. 
He discontinued the actual induction of hypnosis, but did not aban- 
don the practice of having the patient stretch out 01. a couch. Inci- 
dentally, the precise influence of the horizontal body position on the 
arousal of dependent attitudes and the facilitation of recall still 
awaits experimental check. 

The dominant mental set Freud trud to arouse in the patient had 
to do with the “basic rule" of giving free expression to every idea 
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scrutiny of its relevance or importance. Once having 
Ittttfbed to do this the patient could more readily give \v\\t to strong 
feelings and describe yearnings and impulses of the most intimate 
and even ‘'depraved" character. This took place in a social setting 
since “free association" was the equivalent of confessing things to 
the analyst or at least of having him listen to the abi carted episodes. 
Freud was not unmindful of t lie bearing ot this social setting on the 
therapeutic efficac} of the procedure His emphasis on “transference” 
was one way of r ferring to the patient’s reaction to the rmal\.4 as 
a social symbol — as a surrogate tor a father figure or some oilier 
person important in the moulding of the patient* attutive patterns 
How the auah st reacts to what the patient has to sav becomes 
an integral feature of the total ttausiuencc idatmiislnp 1'he alkc- 
tive patterns can become modified as a lesult of this ickitionship 
For example, should the patient give expression to U dings of binn- 
ing resentment against a tyrannical father who had punished him 
severely and often unjustly \ears betnte, tlu analw\ uiulei standing 
acceptance of this antagonism tow aid the fathci might well influence 
the constellation of factors bound up with the HMntment Instead 
of arousing furious counter-resentment, as would have bun the 
case had the patient talked this wav to his teal fatlm, time is no 
sign of disapproval or hostility from the present lathe i -airiogaU 
The patient continues to be lespected as a pu son woithj oi help, 
no matter how extreme his self-revdations 1 tilings ot guilt or 
anxiety previously associated with incipient but lepiessed upsurges 
of hatred for his father nun become less acute, because the analw 
in his role as father-substitute make s ik) tlm als, tails t<> punish, aud 
registers no condemnation for what the patient lud bun taught to 
regard as a violation of the tilth commandment \ll tins nivolv ex- 
change in the patient’s attitudes tow aid hiniM-ll fin hat hoi mg such 
impulses. Keen the symbol of "fatliet” which had elicited such im- 
pulses may now elicit sonic ot the kinder impulses looted in the 
patient’s appreciative gratitude for the help and understanding 
being received from the father-sun ogate 

The Role Of Conditioning. - Interpreting svmhols differcjitly or 
reacting to them in modified form is. of course, pait of the learning 
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process It is in tins sense that much of psychoanalytic therapy is to 
he brought into lme with the psuhologv of learning By way of 
clarification it should be noted tint tin theory of conditioning is 
applicable to the illustration just introduced Originall) the patient 
had been conditioned to respond to tlu idea of fathu with feelings 
of resentment mult, and anxutv Ke kii\ ition of such feelings in 
the presence of anothii lather s\ml>oI m\ol\cd a disinhibition of 
the original inhibition ot o\crt u»>kssk n of hostile feelings I\ir- 
thtrmoie the an tlw s niinjudgnif ni il ice e pt uk e of such < xprcssion 
tends to make (unturned repu ‘-util a mi h t( clings les^ imperative 
By s\ml)oh/ing ih< r^K oi liundl' i < t punishing tathei the analyst 
is the means u) lumping diltcicnl eitntionil sets to cluster around 
the pitienf ■» innd in md < motion d u letioiis to the 1 it lie l-svmbol 
and those second • >i de r t < dit loinn^ - h u ing to d< Mth reactions to 
mrhoritv, di -upline md 1 unhid u» i ni] mime mu ot a pati r potestas 
ugmu ot ( InM u u m^ 

\no iki \ \ a ft » nil H in ^ i In -i » li m^i s m tu ms ot the thcorv 

ot eoiuhtu um s would i ill i i em-de tin n ot tl < ^ecdiutv ot 

conditional uuii n ^indents < 1 niehtmnmg will ucall that a 
high digue l |o iiuitx ot cot diti m 1 discrimination m m >t 
lelui u d dunn^ !i ink <1 go M n m lg 1 he dog m the Ih\- 
lo\ i<m p ti achgn \ k -nond" to i wide i u oi t >ni s m die hegmii t g 

ot the 1 1 tu in v, utd t n!\ m tlu tunund M u the conditioned 

salu u\ u uti u oh ted to t sjuuhi stnmihu of tor example t 

tout <t ItiiUiluut mu r ( vo s enu tl /ul 111 hum u 1 

learning llm t- < \i ni| hhed h\ the u \ \ < nil ^ child s ndeiicv to call 

all men d l ld\ then nhulK uMric mg this mi u md more to 

mem who 1< oi -on ( t ' m^ like tlu ictudinnu uk 1 tin dlv reserving 
the ti mi t*a t l,i 1 no i ill 1 1 

Wild tins menu u tint in h unm^ one reacts not meielv to a 
stimulus </ m stiniuhi but also a*- d that stimulus weie a rcpiescn 
tative ot a v\ hole e 1 ns r i Miniuh locniplov a stock (lustration, the 
first glimpse ni an nidi ulual Hottentot is icgarded as npresentative 
of "what Hottentots look like/’ \nd tor a time all otlitis will look 
like* the lirst one as uvealed bv the tt t\clu s upoit that all Hot- 
tentots look alike Onlv aitu living u mg them will the requisite 
disu mmnuons he made so that the unujuuiess ot each one will he 
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noted. The bearing of this familiar process on concept formation, 
the genesis of group-prejudice, the origin of fixed ideas and warped 
social attitudes should not be overlooked. 

The present reference to conditioning should not be interpreted 
as more than suggestive of the way in which one kind of learning 
theory can be applied to problems of psychopathology and psycho- 
therapy. It so happens that many experimental studies in this area, 
especially those having to do with behavior disorders in animals, 
took Pavlov's pioneer experiments as a point of departure. The 
work of Masscrn an (1943) Gantt (1941) and Liddell (1947) are 
well known exemplifications of the extension of this Pavlovian 
approach. In fact, for Liddell the routine conditioning procedure 
involving the relative immobilization of the animal in a restraining 
harness is in itself a traumatizing procedure. This is independent 
of the induction of audiogenic seizures or the use of painful shocks 
as stimuli. The theory of conditioning has thus given rise to a large 
body of reports dealing with abnormal behavior ; hence its relevance 
in the present discussion. 

By way of illustrating the possibilities in some of these animal 
studies for dealing with the problem of anxiety it may prove helpful 
to consider Farber's ( 1948) work on response fixation. This experi- 
menter studied such fixation under what he regarded as ‘‘anxiety 
and non-anxiety conditions." He trained two groups of rats to run 
to the goal compartment .on the preferred side of a single-unit 
T-maze. Each animal was given 100 trials during the training 
series. However, during the first 40 trials the rat was permitted 
to run to the food without interruption, while during the last 60 
trials an electric shock was administered just as the animal came 
to the critical choice point in the maze. This shock was assumed 
to arouse the equivalent of severe emotional disturbance in a human 
being. Being forced to traverse the choice point in order to get food 
presumably reinforced the turn to the preferred side since the turn 
in question resulted both in the food reward and the tension reduc- 
tion incident to relief from pain. 

To check on the existence of such response fixation* Farber 
proceeded to feed one group at the choice point. This served to 
change the cue significance of this point for the animals from an 
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exclusive danger signal to one that elicited expectation of reward 
as well. On the day following this feeding the problem was modified 
for all of the animals by shifting the locus of the goal box to the 
nonpreferred side of the ma/e. Neither shock nor food was intro- 
duced at the choice point from now on. Both groups of rats were 
made to run the maze until the original response to the preferred 
side had sti tiered experimental extinction. 

The results showed a significant!) greater number of trials 
necessary to achie\e such extinction for the group that had not been 
fed at the choice point. The other group, the one that had been fed 
at the choice point, proved more flexible or adaptive. Maladaptive 
fixation was present in the former group because of the absence 
of special tension-reducing experience. In somewhat anthropomor- 
phic terms one might sav that the need to escape from anxiety asso- 
ciated with the choice point interfered with the elimination of the 
fixated response. 

As appbid to neurotic behavior in human beings the insights 
gained by animal studies ser\e to clarify the rationale of such pro- 
cedures as reactivating a traumatic cxpei knee during the counseling 
interview. The oiiginal .anxiety is touched off by verbal symbols 
under modified conditions of safety < r security or the availability 
of help due to the presence of the therapist. In terms of Barber's 
experiment it might be said that response fixation is less likely to 
persist if tension reduction is associated with “critical points" in the 
patient’s life history. More effective adjustments can he worked 
out once anxiety ceases to arouse a rigidly stereotyped escape 
reaction. 

The Role of Insight. The preceding allusions to conditioning 
sene to show how learning theorx can he applied to psychotherapy 
Theories other than conditioning aie. of course, equal!) applicable. 
In fact, if conditioning he \iewed as essentially a peripheral rather 
than a central theory, it is highly probable that some of the rival 
or alternative theories will he more applicable For present exposi- 
tory purposes there is no need to defend one at the expense of the 
other. Shoben l 1948. p. 150). however, seems to he of the opinion 
that learning-tlieor;. interpretation ot ps\chotherap\ " is more 
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amenable to a Hullian formulation than to one developed in line 
with Tolman’s views. One may question this in terms of the great 
importance psychotherapists attach to the need for giving the patient 
“insight” into his problem. The fact that Tollman's systematic posi- 
tion is closer to Gestalt theory would seem to render his theory more 
capable of doing justice to the problem of insight 

Insight has to do with the perception of relevant relations be- 
tween means and ends* cause and effect, and moti\es and behavior. 
Much of psychotherapy may he \iewcd as a technique for mulcting 
such perception possible in case its absence is taken to he a hindrance 
to the patient's recovery or adjustment In slfort, the patient learns 
to see his difficulties in a dilfeient perspective Whether this re- 
quires a genetic approach for e(tecti\e treatment, as the Freudians 
and their followers hold, has been questioned In some- 4 luv wonder 
whether the acquisition of insight necessarily calls for exploration 
of the historical antecedents of today’s attitudes and difficulties 

Kurt Lewin's topological and \ector psychology, as Frank 
(1944) has shown, constitutes an ahistnncal or nongeiktic approach 
to adjustment problems Such problems, although looted in the 
past, arc always contemporary l T nder the cncunislana s much of 
the past may no longer lune a sufficiently direct bcaiing on the 
present. One can gain an understanding of or insight into the 
meaning of a word like pecuniary without tracing it back to its root 
meaning of tattle. The decimal system can be learned without first 
being taught its historical linkage with primithe tingu (.minting. 
Similarly, it might be argued, stage-fright can he conqiuicd even 
' though no effort is made to -Uidy the origin of the initial attack of 
such a fear. Inefficient habits can be replaced by nmie efficient ones 
despite failure to ferret ovit the beginning'-, of the lornur. A man 
can decide on the wisdom of di\orce fiom a shrewish wife without 
reviewing his entire psy chosexual history. Only that portion of the 
history continuing to ititluence the present need he taken account of 
in the search for a solution. 

In many respects the nondirective psychotherapy of ('ailfKogcrs. 
although it owes much to the thinking of Freud and Rau|, seems 
to be in agreement with this Lcwinian emphasis on prohlenl solving 
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in terms of the here and now. This does not mean that problems 
of motivation — both conscious and unconscious — are ignored in 
these approaches, but merely that the orbit of investigation is limited 
to dynamic factors operative in the present. Restriction of this kind, 
it is hoped by its advocates, will shorten the time needed for treat- 
ment or for gaining the insights required for the emergence of more 
efficient patterns of behavior. 

Psychotherapy and the Functional Psychoses.- -In the pre- 
ceding paragraphs discussion of psychotherapy as a form of teach- 
ing and learning was elaborated in term^ of neurotic symptoms. This 
restriction was solely a matter of expository convenience and not 
intended to suggest that this approach to psychotherapy had no 
application to psychotic conditions. In this hasty outline there is 
no room for detailed consideration of theories of any of the specific 
psychiatric syndromes. Nevertheless the dRcu^sion would be fla- 
grantly Incomplete without some attention being devoted to the 
major functional psychoses. 

The conditions placed in this category are subject to the vicissi- 
tudes of psychiatric thinking. The Kraepelinian nosology has been 
replaced by the 1 ( M4 “Official < ‘lassifuation’ ‘ referred to by many 
textbooks and easily accessible in the text by Romanoff ( 1 ( U8, pp 
967-°85 ). A still more recent classification is the one prepared 
for Army psychiatrists during Woild W ar II 1,J \ccording to this 
system there are three groups ot dwnders to be <h -ignated as “psy- 
choses without known organic etiology” and hence j ’ v^umnhly func- 
tional in nature. These are the schizophrenic, aftective. and paranoid 
disorders, respect Rely 

Whether these conditions are altogether de\oid of predisposing 
constitutional factors continues to he a subject ot contemporary con- 
ns The Arnij classification has app<aiol m Men ft u JI\i{ic'c UUo. 30, 45n-47f> 
as well as in Jour. Meat S<i., 1046, 92, 425-441. It appealed originally as I'nift'd 
States <trmy It clinical ttullrtin No **03. Washington jit, United Stitts (imein* 
niont Printing OfTke, October 10, 1045, Section IS In gem ral, it is a tuoic dynanm 
classification than earlier ones and thus reflect current psychologic* Muory moie 
adequately. It has already influenced contemp lary textbooks such a', those by 
Cameron (1947) and Strecker. Kbaugh. and FvaM (FM7). 
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tfpvcrsy, but the evidence is too involved to be summarized here , 17 
It is enough to point out that some specialists are inclined to inter- 
pret the seeming success of some of the newer methods of treatment 
as incompatible with an exclusively junctional theory applied to these 
psychoses. The various pharmacological shock treatments are in- 
cluded among these. So are the techniques of electroshock and pre- 
frontal lobetomy. Such chemical, electrical, and surgical treatment 
procedures hardly fall within the purview of psychotherapy. At least 
so it would seem upon casual consideration 

Nevertheless not all psychiatrists have been willing to interpret 
the success of these procedures as evidence for the nonfunctional 
nature of the psychoses imolved. The very di\ersity of the methods 
renders it difficult to attribute the successes to a single biochemical 
or a single set of structural factors. Even in speculative terms it 
has not yet been possible to work out a plausible organic or neuro- 
logical rationale for them Their continued use is to be justified 
more on pragmatic grounds than on the basis of the kind of intclli 
gent medical insight governing the treatment of simple fractures 
Furthermore, it is generally agreed that one of the chief results of 
shock treatment is to render the patient accessible to psychotherapy 
From this viewpoint the shock is a means to a therapeutic end ratliei 
than a therapeutic agent in its own right. 

This need to follow shock treatment with a legime of psycho- 
therapy, some would maintain, in itself demonstrates the role ot 
functional factors in the etiology of these psychoses. It has also been 
argued by some that psychological factors may be operative during 
the course of shock treatment itself They actually refer to the 
‘‘psychodynamics” involved in such treatment 

Rennie (1943) has furnished a convenient digest of these psy- 
chodynamic theories In one of them, for example, shock treatment 
is likened to the outmoded techniques of arousing sudden fright 
in patients in the hope of shocking them out of their delusional pre- 

17 The relevant literature is vast For purposes of initial orientation the 
volume bj Hoskins (T>46) might be consulted The impressive genc|< investiga- 
tions by Kallmann should not be overlooked A less technical review of 

the evidence pertaining to these problems is supplied by Kluti (1944, pp 149 )S(>. 
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occupations by forcing them to struggle for life. A somewhat simitar 
interpretation is advanced by another psychiatrist who believes the 
shock to imply a death threat for the patient. The need to cope with 
such a threat is presumed to arouse the ‘‘instinct of self-preservation” 
with all that this implies for a more positive attitude toward the 
world. A more psychoanalytically disposed psychiatrist views shock 
treatment as one way of reducing the hold of a “tyrannical superego.” 
Still another such psychiatrist believes affective processes arc released 
by the shock. He refers to these as involving the “joy of rebirth” 
following * the restoration of consciousness after being comatose. 
There are other theories stressing the probable import of the shock 
experience to the patient as more crucial than the metabolic or bio- 
physical changes incident to the shock-inducing procedures. 

It may also he that what Stone f 1947 ), as a insult of his study 
of electroshock, has called a “generalized alteration of cognitive 
functions. * f which memory changes are only an integral part/’ may 
have something to do with a modification of the patient 1 '* orientation 
toward himself and his difficulties. The emergence of new patterns 
of perception and a change in outlook might well follow such alteia- 
tion. Should tins he the case, tlun e\en these more ob\ious]\ “phyd- 
cal” technique* of therapy might he efkcti\e to the extent that the} 
might pa\e the way foi more effective learning on the part of the 
patient. 

The importance of supplementing shock treatment with psycho- 
therapy is gencially acknowledged by enntempora; y psychiatrists 
If the present analysis is sound, thus means that e\tn in the case 01 
psychoses such psychotheiapy is to he umsagtd within the frami 
work of learning theory. Suppoit tor this interpretation of psycho- 
therapy is to he found in one of the last articles wiitten In the 
psychiatrist and psychoanalyst, Harry Stack Sullivan. In this article 
Sullivan (l°49 f p. 9) ventures to define psychotheiapy as “the 
inducing by chiefly verbal interchange of changes in the patient’s 
living with significant others/' 

Is not the induction of such changes by such means a form 
of teaching? If so, then psychology lut$ an important contribution 
to make by bringing this kind < f teaching into line with learning 
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theory in general. This applies with particular force to the applica- 
tion of learning theory to affective attitudes and the life of feeling 
and emotion as it relates to problems of inner security, self-confi- 
dence, and other mental hygiene issues. By thu^ investing psycho- 
therapy of a mystical halo and subjecting it to the kind of research 
now taken for granted in other areas of learning there is a greater 
probability of substituting scientifically grounded techniques for the 
present uncertain fumbling. 
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Factor analysis, 552, 564 ff., 626; 
criticisms of. 59 1 ff ; of feel- 
ing, 305 ; inverted. 593 ; mean- 
ing of, 591 ; and measurement. 
552 f. ; mental organization 
and, 568; methods of, 569 ff . 
of personality. 632 ff ; second 
order, 57° 

Factor loadings, 575 f , 582 
Factor scores, 566 f 
Factorial validity. 552 
Factors, cognitive, 584 ff. ; com 
mon, 571 ff ; g, 569 ff , 586 

589 f ; general. 571 ff , 586 f . 

590 f. ; group, 571 ff., 591, 633 . 
logical relations as. 584 ff ; 
memory, 584 ff ; mental speed, 
584 ff ; numerical ability, 584 
ff, 633; spatial relations, 581 
ff , 589, 633; specific, 591 

Faculties, formal, 559 f 
Fatigue, 318 ff ; assumptions re- 
garding, 318 ff , 338 ff. ; block- 
ing, 331 ; bodily chemistry and. 
320; as disorganization, 331. 
339 ff ; effort and, 323 ; as en- 
ergistic, 320, 328, 341 ; general 
vs. specific theories of, 321 f . 
341; as impairment, 319 ff , 
338 ff ; measurement of, 324 
ff ; motivation and, 323 ; or- 
ganic modification in, 318 f . ; 
as protection, 331 ; Robinson’s 
laws of, 332 ff. ; and tiredness, 
327 ; types of, objectivi 334 f , 
physiological, 335. subjective, 
335 f ; as work decrement, 
328 f. 

Feeble-mindedness, 700 
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Feed-back, mechanisms, 282 
Feelings, 254 ff. ; affection, 258, 
272 ; bodily changes in, 255 ; 
color, relation to, 259; con- 
scious contents as, 255 ff. ; de- 
privation, relation to, 309; di- 
mensions of, 255 ; factor analy- 
sis of, 305 ; food preferences 
and, 284 ff. ; learning, depend- 
ence on, 307 ; palatability and, 
290-304 ; pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness, 257 f.. 260 f., 
275; psychophysics of, 259 ff. ; 
taste, scale of, 259 f. ; and fron- 
tal lobes, 292 f. : frustration 
and, 266 f , 310 
Fetal behavior, 151 f. 

Field, method, 608; theory, 133 
If., 205 (footnote), 351, 427 
ff., 626, 687, and emotions, 269 
ff. 

Final common path, 74, 119 
longer flexion, 328 f 
Fixation, 239 
hood, preferences. 284 ft 
Forgetting, 407, 423 
Form-<iuality. 366 
Ft >i ward directum, law of, 65 f. 
Fractionation, method of, 532, 
537 f. 

Free association, o39 
Frequency, law of, 395 ft., 40o. 

423, 426: of nerve impulses, 
% 60 f. 

Frontal lohes, 128 f ; and nun 
tions, 293 ; and feelings. 29 2 f 
Frustration. 236 ff , 338. 342. 
636, 640; feelings and, 210, 
266 f. 

Functional autonomy, 221 ff. 

Ganglia, 51 
g factor, 17, 173 
(t I'istcsakti' , 614 

Generalization. 132, 409. 470; 

sensory, 132 
Genes, 594 


Genius, 702 f. 

Gestalt, 20 f„ 42, 133 ff., 361. 
365 ff., 378, 497, 500, 608, 612, 
645 ; ambiguity, 361 ff., 375 ff . ; 
psychology. 205 (footnote), 
232. 681, 687 f., 705 
Gloss, 357 ff. 

Goal, distance, 234 ff. ; gradient, 
235, 245 

Golgi, apparatus, 51 
Grasp reflex, 156 
Graz, school, 360 ff., 368 
Gregariousness, 640 
Group dynamics, 677 f. 

Growth, definition, 147 f. : physi- 
cal patterns of, 148 ff. (See 
also Development, Matu ra- 

tion) 

Guilt, 640 

Hab, 17 
Habit, 400 ff. 

Habitus , apoplecticus, 624 , 
phthiscus, 624 
Hampton Court maze, 410 
lit donisin. 201. 210. 212. 262 t\. 
276, 399. t>44. 705 ; and emo- 
tion. 262 f.. 276, 279; and mo- 
tivation. 201 ( See also Motiva- 
tion. Emotions) 

Hemiplegia, 89 
He -chi, gyrus, f. 

Hodologieal space, 205, 243 
Holism, (>42 ff., 645 f . ; psycho- 
analysis and. 645 
Homeostasis, 188. 212, 284. 288; 
related to abnormality, 706 f.. 
711 f. 

Homogeneous, tests, 588. 596 f. 
Homunculus, sensorv and motor. 
99 

1 Torinoties. 623 
Humors, 023 
Hunger, infant, 153 t 
1 ‘ pnosis, 132, 642, 690 f.. 738 . 
742 ff. 

Hypochondriasis, 39 
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Hypothalamus, 288, 290 ff. 
Hypotheses, 5, 18 f. ; learning, 
429, 432 ; J-curve, 672 

Id, 211, 264, 643 
Identification, 639, 720 
Idiographic science, 616 
Ideo-motor action, 202, 212 
llluniinant, 32 
Illumination, flicker, 358 
Illusions, 361 

Impairment, fatigue as, 319. 338 
ff., 341 

Impressiveness, as visual dimen- 
sion, 356 
Incentives, 229 f. 

1 ndeterminacy, principle of, Ilf. I 
Individual, differences, 510 f.. 631 
f. ; in maturation, 151, 176 ff. ; 
psychology, 643 
Individuality, 606, 610 
Individuation, 646 
Inferioritv, 636 , 

Inhibition, 17, 68 ff.. 132. 422 f., ! 

reproductive, 425 

Innervation, reciprocal, 69 1 

Insight, 404. 411, 427 ff., 430, 
446, 457 ff., 462 f., 472, 639; . 

in psychotherapy, 751 ff. 

Instinct, 200 f., 640; and drives, 
213 f . ; Freydiati theory of,' 208 
ff., 263 ; and motivation, 200. 
208 f., 213 f. 

Integration, of behavior, 74 ff. ; in 
mammals, 79 ff. ; in perception, 
350 ff. 

Intelligence, 159 ff., 557 ff., 595 
f., 630, 633, 635 ; age trends, 
170-176; as average, 560 f. ; . 
decline of, 182 ff. ; definitions « 
of, 559 ff. ; early development 
of, 165 ff . ; emotional disturb- 
ances and, 193 f. ; environnien- 1 
tal effects and, 184 ff.; facto- | 
rial approach to, 564 it. ; at dif- , 
ferent ages, 172 ff . ; as formal I 
faculty, 559 f. ; general. 559, | 


583 ; infant tests of, 166 ff. ; 
maturation of, 176-182; motor 
development, relation to, 159 
ff. ; operational criticism of, 
563 f . ; organization of, 558 
Intensity, psychological, 10, 15, 
135 

Intentional inexi-4ence. 360 
Intervening variable, 610. 617; 

motivation as, 203 f., 206 
Introspection, 608, 613 
invariants, 382 t. 

Inverted factor analysis, 593 
I.Q., 641 

Irradiatiofl, 132, 373, 435 
Irrationality, 499 
Ischemia, 322 
Isomorphism, 133 ff., 368 

Jacksonian march, 90 

f-curve, 490 t 6 72 
j.N.I)., 19, 512 
Judgment, 9 

Knowledge, nature of. 5 ff, 42 

Landau, reflex, 156 f. 

Language, localization of in brain, 
89 f. 

Law, commutative, 7, ot com- 
parative judgment, 513 
Leadership, 27 f. 

I .earning, 8, 10, 15 f , 37 114 

117, 121. 136, 318, 372! 378.’ 
390 ff , t)08, 627 ; discrimina- 
tive, 439; feelings and. 307; 
historical, 392 ff ; latent, 420. 
430. 433 ; and intelligence, 402 
ff. ; and maturation. 434 ff: 
maze, 410, 41 d: and memory, 
393 f. ; and motivation, 412 ff., 
443; and need. 430; and per- 
ception, 412 f , 439 ff, rational, 
447; rote 403, 400* ; serial, 
406; spaced, 436; theory of, 
641 f. 

Least action, 212 
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Leg flexion, 119 ff. 

Level, aspiration, 239 ff. 

Libido, 209 f., 644, 721 
Life, instinct, 642 
Lobectomy, 128 
Lobotomy, 128, 293 
Localization, auditory, 126; cor- 
tical, 86 ff., 130; visual, 357 
Locomotion, in children, 161 I 

l 

Manipulation, tasks, 463 ' 

Mass action, 05, 125 ff., 153 
Mathematics, pure vs. applied, 

514 ff. 

Matter, 6 

Maturation, 145 f., 400 ff , 434 
IT.; definition of, 148; individ- 
ual differences in, 151, 176 ff ; 
intelligence and, 176-182 
Maze, learning, 125 fF. 

Meaning. » motion and, 258 
Measurement, psychological, 506 1 

ff ; definition of, 506 f . ; enu- 
meiativc and metric, 507 f ; 
factor analysis, 552; history of, 
508 ff ; individual differences, 
510 f.; I.Q. scales. 550; M \ 
stales, 550; mental testing, 547 < 

ff ; validity of, 550; mathemat- 
ics and, 513 f. ; numher s\stcm 
and, 516 ff. ; operational na- 
ture of, 524; ordinal. 525 ; pos- 
tulate s\ steins, 514 f ; psycho- 
physics, 508 ff.. 533 ft ; psycho- 
physical methods, 534 ff ; re- 
quirements for, 520 ft. ; scales. 
529 ff. ; scaling. 511 ff. ; scaling 
methods, 539; statistics and, , 
527 f. ; tvpes of, 507 ff 
Mel, 535 f 

Membrane theory. 57 ff. 

Memory. 9. 129, 370; and learn- , 
ing, 393 f. j 

Mental, energy. 5<X); organiza- 
tion, 595 ff. ; testing. 547 ff , 
635 ; validity of, 550 f. ; work, 
321 


Methods, psychological, analysis 
of, 3 ff. ; and concepts, 21 f. ; 
criticism of, 2 ff. ; defense of, 
by authority. 2 ; errors in, con- 
stant vs. random, 28 ff. ; experi- 
mental, 22 ff. ; and hypotheses, 
5, 19 f. ; knowledge, character- 
istics of, 5 ff. ; non-reduction- 
ist, 12; operational. 13 ff. ; pos- 
tulational. 7 f. ; reductionist. 
12 ff. ; reliability, 25 ff. ; risks, 
types of, 38 ff. ; sampling. 36 
f. ; techniques, 5 . unity of, 22 ; 
validity, 25 ff. ; variable-, 15 
ff. ; intervening, 16 f. 

Mill Hill, vocabulary test. 183 
Mind, 6 

Minimal changes, method of. 509 
Mirror drawing. 435 
Mitosis. 50 
Model, of nature, 6 ff 
Molar, behavior. 607 ; concepts, 
115 ff . 133 ff . 136. 365 
Molecular, behavior, 60 7 ; con- 
cepts, 131 ff , 365 
Monist. 6 f.. 8, 19 
Mood, 344. 62 2 
Morn reflex. 156. 187 
Morphine, 122 

Motivation. 200 ff . 375 f . 4()9, 
423. 430, 608. 639. 646; ag- 
gression. 2 V f. : appetite-, 217 
t ; harriers, 2V>; canalization. 
218 f. ; conflict, 243 ff ; drive 
stimulus, 203 f : a- drnes, 203 
f , 213 ff.. J20 f. ; efficienc\ and, 
229 f. ; emotion and. 212, 268; 
externalization of. 225 . fatigue. 
323; fixation and, 239; Freu- 
dian view of. 207 ff . 233 f., 
262 ff. ; frustration, 236 ff. ; 
functional autonomy. 221 ff . ; 
goal distance. 234 ff. ; hedonis- 
tic theorv of. 201 ; homeostasis, 
212; humoral factors in, 294; 
ideo-motor action and, 202 : in- 
centives and. 229 f, ; instincts 
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and, 200, 208 f., 213 f. ; as in- 
tervening variable, 203 f., 206 ; 
interrelations. 241 ff. ; and 
level of aspiration, 239 ff. ; or- 
ganization in, 246 ; machine 
theories of, 201 ; nature of, 202 
ff. ; and needs, 211 ; obstruction 
method, 225 ff. ; perception 
and, 230 f ; primary, 211-218: 
purposes, 204 f ; and quasi - 
needs, 204 ff. ; satiation and, 
233; secondary, 218-223; 
strength, 223-231 ; substitu- 
tion, 231 ff . ; tensions, 205 f, 
223 ; valences, 205 f. ; volition, 
201, unconscious, 267 
Motivational spread, 437 
Motor, abilities, development of, 
158-164; factor analysis of, 
164 f . ; behavior, development 
of, 158 ff.; theorv, 121 f , 123, 
133 

Movement, apparent. 9 
Muller-Lyer illusion, 363 
Multiple factor, method of. 572 
ff., 582 f. 

Myelin sheath, 54 f., 152 
Myelinization, cortical. 92 

Nativism, 403 
Nature- nurture, 146 
Need, 211, 375 ff., 640 ; gratific.i 
tion, 641 ; and learning, 430 
Neo- Behavior ism, 646 
Neonate, behavior of, 152 ff 
Nervous system. 10, 47 ff. ; 114 
ff ; acetyl choline, 58 ff ; archi- 
tectonics of, 91 ff . ; autonomic 
I>ortion, 51, 82 f„ 212, 288 f . ; 
Coghill’s views, 74 ff. ; condi- 
tioning in, 117 ff . ; conscious- 
ness and, 137 f . ; cortex, 
localization, 86 ff. ; organiza- 
tion of, 94 ff, ; development of, 
152 f., 156; drug action on, 121 
ff. ; facilitation in, 306 ; field 
theory of, 1 33 ff. ; functional 


components, 81 ff . ; Hooker's 
views, 80 f. ; inhibition in. 68 
f , 300 : integrative projierties 
of, 104; Lashley's views, 125 
ff. ; neurone and, 47 ff. ; occlu- 
sion in, 68 f . ; outgrowth the- 
ory, 48 ff ; Pavlov's views, 131 
ff ; reflex arc, 70 ff ; Sher- 
rington's views, 71 ff. ; synapse, 
f>2 ff ; transmission in, 64 f ; 
threshold stimulation, 61 ; vi- 
carious function in, 130 (See 
also Nerve Impulse, Neurobio - 
taxis, etc."! 

Nerve impulse, 56 ff 64 
Nerve net, 134 
Neural crest, 55 
Neurilemma, 55 
Neurobioiaxis, 49 f t 102 
Xeiuoblast, 48 ff 
Neurofibrils, 52 

Neurone, conduction in. 155 ff ; 
doctrine, 47 ff . (> 2 : structure 
of. 51 ff 
Neuropil, 62 

Neurosis, 636, 718 f, 732; an\ 
iet) , 2o7 ; traumatic. 263 
Neurotubules 52 
Nissl substance, 51 
Nodes of Ranvier, 55. 60 
Nomothetic science. 6l6, 029 
Non-directive, counseling, 365 . 

therapy. 73fi. 752 f 
Non-reductionist, 12, 15, 19, 21 
Normal, distribution, 8, 29, 510 
Nosology, 635 f. 

Number, systems of. 516 ff ; ap- 
plications of, 518 tf 
Null hypothesis, 38 

Object flicker, 358 
Obstruction, method, in measur- 
ing drive, 225 ff. 

Oddity principle, 474 ff. t tel, 494 
Oedipus complex, 639, 644 
Operationism, 13. 21, 41 116 

125. 336, 593 ff. 
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Order, 380 

Organization, 379, 433; of re- 
sponse, 468 ff., 474, 476 f., 
485 ff. 

Orthomctric analysis, 580 

Outgrowth theory, 48 ff. 

Overlapping, 411 

Paired comparisons, 543 ff. 

Palatability, concept of, 2*>6 ff., 
308 

Paralysis, extirpation and, 100 

Parataxis dist<»rtion. 647 

Parent-child, 643 

Pattern, reaction, 427 ff. 

Perception, 5, 9, 10, 20, 22, 348 
ff., 608; adaptation, role of. 
351 : adaptation-level theory of. 

370 ff. ; ambiguity in, 361 f. ; 
attitudes and, 684-690 ; cate- 
gorizing in, 373 f. ; conception 
and, 346; configurational ap- 
proach, 365 ff. ; constancy in, 
350 ff. ; context theory of, 346 
ff. ; correlates of, 352 ff. ; cues 
in, 351 ff. ; dimensional ap- 
proach, 352 f.. 35<> ff ; field ef- 
fects in, 354 ff. ; integration in. 
350 ff. ; inner factors and. 375 
ff. : intentional inexistence of. 
360; isomorphism and, 368 f. ; 
and learning, 372 f. ; motivation 
and, 230 f., 375 ff. ; object 
properties, 350, 358 ff. ; per- 
sonality arid, 666 ff., 688 ff. ; 
phenomenological approach, 
358, 364 f. ; and reinforcement, 

371 f. ; and sensation, 346 ff ; 
stimulus generalization in. 371 
f. ; traces, 369 ff. ; types of. 363 

Persona, 617 

Personal equation, 62°, 634 

Personality, 7. 210, 2(>8, 602 ff., 
721 ; adjustment of. 619; bifur- 
cation of, 610 f . ; bio-social vs. 
physical views, 619; common, 
620; constitutional approach. 


621 ff. ; cultural factors in, 643 
f. ; definitions of, 617 ff . ; de- 
scription of, 617 f.; dynamic 
theories, 636 ff. ; experimental 
approach, 631 ff. ; factor analy- 
sis approach, 632 ff. ; and gen- 
I eral psychology, 602 ff . ; life- 
time, 620; mask vs. substance, 
617 ff. ; momentary, 620; or- 
ganization of, 246, 705 ; and 
perception, 688 ff . ; physique 
and, 623 ff. ; psychoanalytic ap- 
! proach, 636 ff ; and theory of 
science, 609 ff. ; regarded as 
unique, 610 
Personology, 606 f. 

Pessimism. 646 
PGR, 3 

Phenomenology, 364 f.. 367 
j Phi -phenomenon, 367 

Phrenology, 88, 138 
Physiognomic character, 366 
Physiognomy, 88 
Physical reality, 594 
I Physiological, fatigue, 335 
J Pigment, brain, 52 ; eye, 38 f 
i Pilocarpine, 121 
Plasticity, 401 
Platonic forms, 587 
Pleasantness, feelings as. 257 f., 
260 f., 275 

Pleasure, prim iple, 263 
Pooling, perce] »tual, 381 
Position habits, 431 f. 

Postulate, 7 ff., 20; system, 514 
ff. 

Public opinion. 658 ff. 
Punishment, 280 f. 

■ Purpose, 204, 608 
| Praxiology, 606 f. 

, Precision, of measurement. 30 
Pre-conditioning, 381 
Prediction, 25 
Pre-frontal lobotoiny, 754 
Prejudice, 640, 647, 679 f. 
Primary, mental abilities. 173 f. ; 
motives. 211-218 
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Principal components, method of, 
572, 576, 580 f., 589 f. 
Proactive inhibition, 407 
Problem solving, 404, 411, 415, 
446, 458 ff., 497 ff. 
Progressive, matrices test, 183 
Projection, 639: areas, 97 f., 129, 
131 ; tests, 726 
Pronouncedness, 356 
Proprioceptive (proprius) sys- 
tem, 85 f. 

Psychoanalysis, 608, 629, 635. 
642 {.: emotions in, 262 ff ; 
and social psychology, 678 ff. : 
theory of, 207 ff., 233 f., 718 f.. 
721 ff., 738 ff., 742 ff., of in- 
fant behavior, 154, 194 
Psychiatry (See Abnormal Psy- 
chology) 

Psychology, schools ot, 607 ff. 
Psychometry, 567 
Psychopathogenesis, 640, 643 
Psychopathology, 640. 701 ; and 
semantics, 647 

Psychophysics. 508; of feelings. 
259 ff. ' 

Psychosomatics, 114, 638; and 
medicine, 269 f. 

Psychotherapy, 731-756; condi- 
tioning in. 748 ff. ; effects of. 
641 ; functional psychoses, ,753 
ff. : goals of, 642 ; hypnosis in, 
742-747 ; insight, role of, 751 
ff. ; learning process in, 735 ff. ; 
methods of, 641 ; non-directive, 
736, 752 f. ; psychoanalytic 
techniques, 738 ff. ; relation- 
ships in, 642; and semantics, 
647 ; social psychology, 642 ; 
transference in, 747 f. 

Quality, 10, 135 
Quantum physics, 134 f. 
Quasi-needs, 204 f., 221 

Racism, 627 
Random sample, 36 f. 


Range, of measures, 26 
Rank order, method, 540 ff. 
Rapport, 746 
Rationalism, 403 
Rationalization, 639, 642 
Rating scale methods, 545 f. 
React ion , compensatory, 63* > ; 
formation, 639; potential, 18, 
tendency, 18, 468; time, 34 
Reactive inhibition, 217, 224 
Reality principle, 210 f., 263 
Reasoning, 404, 455, 457 ff., 4f>3. 
586 

Recency, law of, 395 ff. 
Redintegration. 394 f 
Reduct ionism, 10 ff.. 13. 15, 19, 
21, 359 

! Reflex -arc. 70 ff., 117 ff ; simple. 

a fiction, 71 ; and total be 
1 havior, 79 ff 

Reflexes, in infants, 155 ff . con 
ditioned, 408, 414 f , 430, assn 
ciation and. 397 f. ; strength of. 
278 

Refractory period. 57 
Kegnancy, 620 

Regression, 238, 639, and mo 
1 1 vat ion, 23cS 

Reinforcement. 17, 35, 42, 129. 
277, 307, 371 ff. 400. 405, 
413 ff., 445, 4*/); in motivation, 
204, 219 f, 418 f.; periodic, 
415; rate of, 416; and reward, 
419; secondary, 418, 433 
Relations, psychological, 136 
Relativism, 646 
Relearning, 130 
Reliability, 25 ff , 29 ff , 40 f. 
Remembering, 40s ff. 

Repetition, 319. 421 ; compulsion. 
’ 263 

Repression, 636, 639 
Repulsion, 382 
Resistance, 639 , ( 

Response patterning, 437^440 ff . 
448 
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Retention, 115, 125, 136 
Retroactive inhibition, 406 f., 

423 f. 

Reward, 120; training, 398, 408 f. 
Rule-taking, 720 f. 

Rorschach test, 726 
Rotating factors, 572 ff 
Rumor, 688 

Sampling theory, of ability, 

594 f 

Satiation, 18, 233 
Satisfier, 418 f. 

Stales, ("-, 549; centile, 526; in- 
terval, 530 ff., 542, 54$, 549 f , 
550; 1 ( ) . 550; mental age, J 
550, nominal, 529; normalized, , 
518 1 , urdinal, 530; ratio, 

531 f, 546; 550, sonc, 537; 

T-, 54<>; taste, 259 f. | 

Scaling, 51 r ' f 539 ff ; absolute, 1 
159, 171 

Science, 1 ff ; idiographic, 616 
Schools, ot psychology, 007 ff 
Scoie, diagnostic, 39; function, 
588. 592 

Self-actualization, 641, 64 4, and 
growth, 645 f 
S< mania s, 646 f. 

Sensation, 349-352, (XJS 
Sensory selectivity, 437 ff 
Servo-mechanisms, 124 
Set, 439 ff. 

Sex, diffeiences in size and 1 
strength, 162 
Sexuality, child, 639 
Shame. M0 
Shock theiapy, 637 
Sign, vs sMnhol, 493 
Sign-gestalt, 429 f 
Sign-significate, 428 f , 

Silent areas, cortical, 97 f 
Similaritv, 22, 395. 423 f 
Simple structure, in factor an- , 
alvsis, 577 ff . 582, 580, 589, , 

592 j 

Skeletal, age. 177 » 


Skill, 400 ff., 410 f., 434 
Sleep, 132 

Social psychology, 656 ff. ; atti- 
tudes, 658 ff., 680-690; and 
general psychology, 663 ff., 
068 ff ; group dynamic*, 677 
f. ; perceptual approach to, 
080-695, psychoanalytical ap- 
proach, 678 ff. : suggestion, 
691 ff , theory of. recent de- 
velopments, 677-695, status of, 
656 ff , 661 ff , units of anal- 
ysis, 664, 671-677. 687 
Socio-economic, status effect of 
on mental ability, 185 
Snmatotype. 625 
Speech, 90 

Stanford Binc f scale, 591 
Stcntor, 437 
Stereotropism. 49 
Stereotype, 647 

Stimulogenous fibrillation. 50 f 
Stimulus. generalization. 21 
371 ff 

StiiKturahsm, 608 
S trukhir psychology M4 
Strychnine, cortical action of, ( *6 
Sublimation. 233 
Substitution, 231 ff , 422 
Suggestion, 635. 6 C H ff 
Summation, 61 , 67 
Super-ego, 265. M2. M4 717 
Suppressor, are is 100 
Svmhohc. cue. 4%, processes. 
127 ff. 129 f 

Sunpathetic, ner\ous s\stem M 

'83, 288 

Synapse, 62 ff , 65 ff , 13o. dehn 
at. 60; switching at. 11°. 121 
Swithetic. t\pe, 3o3 

Taste, 259 f 
Taylor's theorem. 5°3 
t distribution, 40 
Techniques, as methods. 5 
Temperament, 622, 633 
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Tensions, 203, 205 ff. 

Test, communalities, 575 f. ; ef- 
fect of selection, 590; homo- 
geneous, 588, 596 f . ; scores, 
566 f. 

Tetrad, equation, 569 f., 590 

Texture, as visual attribute, 
357 ff. 

Type, analytic, 363 ; synthetic, 
363 

Thalamus, 290 If. 

Theory, context, 349 ff. ; contig- 
uity, 420 ff., 425 f . ; continuity, 
373, 431 ff.; djnamic. 636 ff'; 
emotion, 255 ff . ; field, 133 ff., 
351, 427 ff.. molar, 133 ff . ; 
Freudian, 721 ff., 732 f., 738 
if., 742 ff. ; hedonistic. 201 tf. ; 
inductive vs. deductive, 19 f. ; 
nstinct, 208 ff . ; learning. 641 
f. ; machine, 201 ; membrane, 
57 ff. ; nature-nurture, 146 ; ner- 
vous system. 133 ff . ; neurobio- 
taxis, 49 f. f 402; neurone, 47 
IT. ; of objects, 359 ff. ; out- 
growth, 48 ff. ; of perception. 
378 ff. ; postulates, 7 ff.. 20. 
514 ff. ; psychoanalytic, 207 ff.. 
233 f.. 718 f., 721' f. t 738 ff.. 
742 ff. ; reflective molecular. 
131 ff . ; sampling, 594 i. m ; sci- 
entific, 2 ff., 8: social psychol- 
ogy, 677-695 ; thinking, 452 ff. 

Thing-character, and concepts, 
483 f. 

Thinking, 9. 114, 448, 452 ff. ; 
autistic, 499; behavior path- 
ology and, 478; concepts in, 
477 ff. ; concrete vs. abstract. 
455 f. ; correct, 498; elicitation 
process in, situational, 487 ff., 
symbolic, 485 f.. 493 ff. ; and 
emotion, 498 f. ; expectation in, 
463 f. ; factors in, general situ- 
ation, 479 f., organism, 476 ff. ; 
relating to stimuli, 481 ff. ; in- 
sight, 457 ff. ; instrumental. 


458 ff. ; oddity principle, "174 
ff. ; as organized response, 
469 ff. ; problem solution, 497 
ff productive, 454 f., 462; 
reasoning in, 457 ff. ; reproduc- 
tive, 455, 402 ; stages in, 466 
ff. ; theories of, associationistic. 
453, conditioning, 453 f., dual 
process, 452 ff., uni -process. 
452 ff . ; transfer and, 473 f. 
Thwart, in fatigue, 338, 341 
Time-order, error, 382, 384 
Tiredness, fatigue and? 337 f. 
Tolerance, 371 

Topologjcal space, 205 (foot 
note ) , 243 

Trace. 128. 369 f.. 437, 442 
Transfer. 409 f„ 440, 473 f , 479 
Transference, 233. 639, 747 f. 
Transparency as visual dimen 
sion, 357 f. 

Trial-and-error, 463, 4o9, 472 
Tropism, 201 

Two-factor, theory, 569 ff. ; hi 
factor method, 571 L. 5/t>. 
583 f., 586 

Types, constitutional, 623 ff. ; 
Spranger’s, 614 

Typology. 613. 624. 629. 721. 
724 f. ; experimental, 634 f. 

Unconscious, emotions, 254; 

motivation, 739 f., 742 ff 
Understanding, 402 ff.. 411 f., 
476 

Unpleasantness, feelings as, 257 
f., 260 f. t 275 

Vagusstoff. 64 
Valence, 205 f., 223 ff., 269 ff. 
Validity, 25 ff.. 33 ff.. 36, 40 f. 
Value, 608, (46, 666 
Variable. 15 ff., 25 ff., £2; inter- 
vening, 18, 21, 42, rhotivation 
as, 203 f., 206 • i 

Variability, of measured 30 ff. 
Vector psychology, 20if 
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Verstchewle psychology, 61 1,615 
Vicarious function, 318. 130 
Vi«otsk> test, 478, 727 
Vision, of objects, 96, dimensions 
of, 356 fT. 

Vocational guidance, 594 
Volition, 201, 256 
Vollev, nerve, 135 f 


Weber law, 508 f., 512, 534 
Weber luchncr law. 509, 512 
539 

Wedensky, theor> , 68 
Wisconsin card sorting, test 
488 f 

Work, 329 , decrement, 328 f 
330, 332 ff 





